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PAJIT I 

TnE Pnocncss op XDUCAnoN in Sengal tjp to toe dati? op the 
Education Despatch of 1854. 

1 Public instruction ins Inown m India from very early times 
autliore of the Vedic Hyrons are described as surrounded by large bodies 
disciples TlieCode'of Ilanu laid dowmtliat 'the youth of the twice hc’*’^ 
classes should reside ^or years with their pteceptors before assuming the hou*®' 
holder’s duties Eearning was m fact a quasi religious obligation upon t^® 
higher classes of Hindus, and it was imparted, at first by Brabmins as fam*^7 
priests, and then by tbo more learned among them as public teachers Su®^ 
ms the origin of the seals of Sanslunt learning or Ms, which are still ve*7 
numerous in the country Their professors and pupils subsisted on grants 
land made by the soTCreign 

2 Another class of educational institutions owed its ongm to a differc°^ 
branch of the priesthood Each vilhge community of the Hmdus had 
tutelary idol, with a Brahmin specially attached to its worship Offering worsb'P 
to the idol on behalf of all the diilereDt castes of the Tillage people, 
Brahmin naturally tool under him m his tutorial capaaty the children, of 
those who, as cither belonging to or connected with the twice born, felt tbei^* 
selves under the obligation to acquire letters Thus originated the nlla^® 
pathsalaa, which are still so much cliensbcd by the people The pathsa^^ 
tea*cher subsisted on tlio dcottar land of the idol, and received from lus pupl^ 
free will offerings and occasionally fees 

3 As regards tb^ instruction imparted in these two classes of publ>® 
schools, the tols and the pathsalas, it is to be remarked that the former, 
appropriated exclusively to the twice-bom classes, taught the dJtarma shaatr^^ 
and high Sanskrit learmng, while the latter, being open to all classes, mcludmo 
those that were prohibited from studying the sliastras, retrained from diref!*' 
religious instruction In their palmiest days, therefore, the pathsalas neve*" 
taught much beyond the simple elements They taught reading wnting, 
anOimciic lu the vernacular, together witU precepts of morality, as embodied iP 
compilations and enforced by Puranic legends Grammar, Ahbidhan, ant^ 
Kavya, m Sanskrit, were also taught to the most advanced students of the supe' 
nor castes The pathsalas w eVe the seculai^ elementary schools of the country 

4 Only a very rough and general idea can ho formed of the extent tP 
which educition was earned on among the people by means of these twP 
classes of indigenous public schools That every male of the twice borii 
classes was not learned in Sanskrit and the shastras, nor every male of th^ 
mixed and Sudra castes possessed of a knowledge of letters may be gathered 
from the Sanskrit dramas extant And yet, wlien every family of the twice' 
bom castes, and every guild of the mixed castes, and every village of any 
importance, had its own priest, and when it was enjomed upon the pnests^tu 
teach as well as to minister to religion, it may he inferred, on strong primd 
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Sion, ffliile rersnn, nhlcli conlmunl to he the lanjuaso of the Cq'‘ 
cultivated ns it had been under MQbtminadan rule 

13 Lducational activilj was, howLVcryClian^in^directionundcrt) 

/ circumshincw of the couMf ry In CalculH and cl-jcwhcrt. teachers of’!! 

I birth, and natives who had piclcd up a Jittlc ro^hsh, wen? setting 
or being entertained in families to teach English Ihe namc»of nnn^' «l‘ools 
pioneers of Enghsli education in Bengal acre in the mouths of tlio 
I tiOD of nafiycs The nU'.'siomries also had come into the field , and 
I'crsevoriTice, and devotion displayed hr these bo(hcs, of every denonj ’ 
in educational work have been gratefully acknowledged* hy the 
countiT from those early times lo the preseut diy Jt may aleo be ^ ^ 

ed, onco for all, that the attitude of the IVisl India Company towards * 

imssionaries and missions in this country has not always been corre^j., 
derstood Tho Company bare been charged with jndiJTircarc and ®^0owitit 
active hostility lo all nussiouarjcs and misaions ahke An cvammatioi^ 
lustory of Clmstiaa missions to India from their early commencement . 
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however, to a dear and significant distinction Jt will bo found that Cl^ 
missions contiucieu oy idreigners, suco as the x?locs, thb ifUtca, 
Gormans, who Tvero first m the field, and who held it up to the tune 
Company's assumption of tlio functions of Coverninent, were not k.-.g]y 
tolerated, hut aclivclj hefnende<l by the servants of tbo Company 
after their assumption of the duties and responsibilities of Goremmont th^^ 
Company endeavoured, sometimes by llic adoption of harsh measures, to 
tho influx and rcstnua the calluisiasm of missionaries, vrho now began to 
in greater numbers from England It seems to have been felt that to^ 
active support or even countenance too movement directed against the 
faith of the people who had come under their svmj would be to take 
advantage of their position as rulers of the country 

14 English ■was now being sought after by the natives of Bengal, fo^^ 
purposes of earning a hvchhood, and of intercourse with Englishmen in ofB^^ 
engaged m trade The Court of Directors, however, made do 

m favour of English education Hity cntcrtawed proposals in ISll for fo^^ 
mg two Sausknt colleges, one m Ivnddea and the other m Tirhoot The 
public schools of England were schools of dassical culture—^ a culture 
had built up for three centunes thewortli and strength of the Enghsli 
and middle classes ” The Court of Directors, U would seem were for givin^ 
their subject people what were deemed to be analt^us gifts 

15 A strong mov ement had, however, commenced in England in farou^ 

as} stem of education more directly useful and more clo«!cly bearmg uiwn 

lo^cT classesof the community A largenumberof what werecallednon cL^ 
cal schools liad been established on private endowments The itadros svst^^ 
otherwise caUed the Bell and Eancaster sjwtem, liad come into rogue, lospir^^ 
benevolent and philanthropic associations anth the hope of estabhshmg a 
prehensive system of national education A general sentiment m favour 
popular education was fast gromng up^ and it manifested iMf in the disc^^^ 
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)ea«ls ” of lus own classical Greece and Eomc, bad no tolerance for the " seas of 
urd, milb, and honey” of the Paramc Hindus His burning contempt of 
Onental leammg determmed the Government Resolution of March 1835, wbich 
decided in favour of Engbsb education, to the entire neglect alike of Oriental and 
of vernacular instruction The change, altbougb it may be thought to Iiave 
gone too for, was decidedly m the direction which the natives themselves most 
wished it to take All schools, whether started by missionaries or by others, in 
ivhieh English was not taught, liad heretofore failed because the people did not 
want them The line of educational poLcy to be followed was at last clear 
'’ud open, being as much m accordance with the popular wi«h as it nas con 
iucive to administrative efficiency. Impressed with the views of Lord ITUliam 
ientinck, who passed the Resolution of llarch 1835, successive Governor' 
ncreased the number of Enghsli schools and colleges, and encouraged their 
tudents hr the foundation of s(diolarship«, and by the preference accorded to 
hem in the selection for honourable appointments in the pubhc service 
t was judged nghtly that the knowledge imbibed with, and the mlelhgence 
yoked by, English education, however incompatible they might be with a blind 
lehef m fal^e theories of ccience and history, could not sap the foundations 
if a morality which was, in essentials, common to both pupil and teacher , 
nd that the ties which hound fast the ruled to the niler would, under the 
ystem of education mtroduced, hccomc identified uith tho«e n Inch bound 
he disciple to the master Schools of Latin constituted one of the strongest 
londs which held fast hec provinces to Imperial Rome 

18 It was aUo nghtly judged by those who fostered nnd extended English 
dncation in Bengal that this education would prove most effective m im 
iroTing and ennclung the vernaculars, for it was seen distinctly that 
English education not only supplied a body of competent and trustworthy men 
for the public service, hut that, where it was received in any large mea 
,urc, it did for the natucs much what the study of Latin and Greek had done 
in Europe at the Rcnais^nco It enlarged their minds, corrected their taster 
elevated their feelings, and hronght witlim their field of vision the whole world 
nf modem hnng thought Under such circumstances, authorship must neces- 
sarily follow , and it followed so quickly and so well tliat Government has had 
0 do little or nothmg directly for the production of Bengah books suitable 
either for school use or for general reading Education in English was therefore 
expected to perform a threefold function — to prepare a body of competent 
puhhc servants, to diffuse European knowledge, and to elevate the moral ami 
intellectual tone of the people Ifo one can seriously question tliat m Bengal 
English education has sen cd all these useful purposcS The celebrated Dr Duff, 
of the Ohnrch of Scotland, had come to the dehherate conclusion that the 
employment of English as the medium of instruction would most effectively 
promote the general spread of liberal education, and thereby bring about the 
intellectual, moral, and religious elevation of the people of India f and although 
he had some vernacular schools under him, lio laid most stress on the work of 
the English school which he opened m Calcutta in 1S30, and which proied at 
one time to he no unworthy nvnl of the Hindu Cohi^ 

10 But movements for the extension of education to the masses of the 
people were fast progressing in England, and Parliamentary grants for such pur- 
poses had begun to be made from 1S33 Tlic subject, tberefore, could not be 
altogetVicr overlooked here. Lord 'William Ilentmck, a consistent supporter of 
the principle of English education, caused inquiries to be made with regard to 
the Tilbge palbsalas, which were estimated by Mr Adam at about one hundred 
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thousand A great impulse was given to Ternacular education by the freedom 
conferred on the Press by Act XI of 1835, and a still greater impulse by the 
abolition of Persian from the Courts, which was effected under the provisions of 
Act XXIX of 1837 But m those days the direct education of the masses of the 

people in their own vernacular wasnot even thought of by Government It was 
believed that education imparted to the upper classes must in time descend to 
the lower This is the * filtration * theory of education , and it was accepted here 
just as it had heen accepted in Bngland m the sixteenth century, when it was 
declared that “if the nobility bo well tnuned m learmng, the people would fol 
low the same tram ” The determination of the schoolmaster’s sphere, implied 
in the filtration theory, is the naturaloutcoine of thecircumstances under which 
public instruction commences m all countries Not only is the field extensive 
and the means to work it small, but there is an instmctive perception that the 
progress of apeople requires abody coi^tiluled out of itself to proceed madvance 
But apart from this law of progress, which is borne out by all human history, 
ordinary practical considerations necessitate the limitations imposed by the 
filtration theory If with sums, for instance, which were at the disposal of 
the Committee of Puhhc Instruction, and which barely amounted to one lakh 
of rupees in 1823, and to 4^ lakhs m 1836, the Committee had undertaken to 
establish vernacular schools of their own, or to improve the hundred thousand 
pathsalas which Bengal had been estimated to contain, or to estabUsh small 
remacular scholarships instead of substantial English scholarships as they did 
in 1889, they could not have achieved any tangible results They could not 
have found a competent inspecting staff, nor a body of efficient teachers, not 
any school books more suitable than the missionary pnbhcations of early times, 
which had never been able to make their way into indigenous schools By 
limiung their efforts as they did, they prepared a body of useful and trust* 
worthy puhho servants, stimulated the mtelligence of a growing middle class, 
and brought vemacular authorship mto existence 

20 The lines of action Laid down in those days seem to havo correctly 
anticipated the popular want, and subsequent advances, although made 
under other influences, have followed very closely on the same lines The 
country was divided mto nine educational circles, each of which was to be 
ptovid^ with a central college, and with as many nllah schools as there were 
distncts in the circle Tho circles were those of (1) Calcutta (2) HoogUy, 
(3) Kishnaghur, (4) Xloorshcdabad, (6) Dacca, (G) Chittagong (7) Cuttack, 

(S) Bhagulpore (9) Behar 

21 The ziUah schools were to be connected with the colleges by a system 
of scholarships, which would give “to the ablest students of zillah schools a 
stimulus that will carry them beyond the osdipary range of mstmehon, which 
IS imparted by the mass of zillah schools ” The object was “ to communicate 
through the means of the English language a supenor edncation m European 
literature, philosophy, and science to tho greatest number of students who 
may bo found ready to accept it ” Other schobrships of higher value were 
founded for the ablest of the college students, under the conviction that those 
would prove efTectual, as they had done in European coimtries, m stimnlatiog 
literary cnlture of a higher order among the natives 4. Government Besolu 
tion, dated 20th October 1844, directed the Council of Education to eiamtoe 
candidates for employment m the public semce, and to publish their names m 
order of merit Tlus csammation was conducted along with the examination 
for ‘'emor scholarships In this way, higher education m Bengal was being 



earned out on clear and definite linos, and encouraged uifli true earnestness 
and ioresigbt 

22 But the rcfiuircmcnts of the difTnsion of useful knowledge among the 
masses had bt gun to grow more and more ui^nt m Bngland , and “ the neces- 
sity for teaching our masters ” having tiecn felt from the extension of the 
franchise m 1632, n Comraittco of the Pnvy Council had been instituted m 
1830 for the administration of popular education In this rountrv three jears 
later, when a separate Go>crnor wna appointed for the North Mestem Pro- 
vinces, occasion was taken to establish a Council of Education for the control 
of education m Bengal This Council too had a paid Sccrctarj, and for some 
time a paid professional Inspector , and the local hoards Created m 1835 were 
also appointed to srork under it Tlio statistics of education in Bengal for tho 
year 1812 13, the first year of the Council, ate given m a tabulated form — . 
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23 The statement hero given of tho cilucalional institutions of the Lower 
Provinces ml8t2- 18, and of tho eipcndituie on them, is defcfCtiTe in many 
respects It docs not xncludo tUo schools and colleges unconnected witli Goi 
eminent, and it altogtlicr omits the vast number of lols, madrassas, pathsalas, 
and muktahs, wLicli lay scattered over the country 

21 The pxjTntesMDmarjes for snpcnorrducatjom which existed id and nhoat 
Calcutta, were, however, mvitcd by the Council of Education to send their pupils, 
along with the students of GoTcrament colleges, for examination, and for enrol- 
ment as candiilatcs for the public service undcT the Ilesolution of October 18i4 
The same Ilesolution bad likewise ruled that “in selecting for employment in 
the lowest offices, preference should bo given to a man. who can read and write 
to one who cannot ” This mvolvcd somo rccogmtion of indigenous schools 
A more direct step m favour of. vernacular education had been taken hy 
ruling that vernacular classes should be opened in tho zillah schools, and 
subsetiuently by ordering the estabhshmimt of 101 vemacular schools m 
diSeicnt districts throughout the provinces of Bengal, Behai, and Orissa The 
history of these 101 vernacular schools, or Hanhngo schools as they were 
called, has some interest Beports of them, in greater or less detail, were submit- 
ted annually by the Board of Revenue, under whom they had been placed The 
reports prove that the sites for the schools had been selected with judgment, 
that the distnct officers mostly took mterest m their progress , that they were, 
as a rule, visited during their cold weather tours Yet the schools declined 
The Board of Revenue declared tUeitunwiUuigness to give up the schools as long 
as they had “the least ntahty ' The causo of the decline of the schools, as 
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candidates for degrees in medicine and surgery Tlicj nerc confident that 
“ natives professionally educated and socially elevated (as they would lie hy 
taking University degrees) would affonl healthy competition to professional 
Euroixians ” 

28 The Conned pTcparcd a scheme, based chiefly on it Victor Consln’s 
report on the schools of lloUand and Belgium, for tho examination of candidates 
for employment and promotion m tho Education Uepariment And nitli the 
same olijcct m view, for tho improv ement of schoolmasters, tho Council establish- 
ed a Normal School m Calcutta This school, however, had to lie shortly given 
up, partly for want of immediate success, and parti} for want of funds 

29 Ordered by tho Governor General to take under tlicir charge tho work 
of female education, tho Council inviteil the suggestions and «>-opcntion of 
influential mcmbcra of the native community, and female schools began to start 
up hero and there. The vernacular schools m the interior were, at the same 
time, transferred from the charge of tho Itevcnuo Baard to that of the Council 
of Education 

39 It is thus seen that the different lines on which educational operations 
have proceeded up to tho present day had all been laid doivn at less or greater 
length before the issue of the Educatioa Despatch of lOtli July 1854, which 
followed Ibo renewal of tho Company’s CJiartcr, and which, m the words of 
Lord Dalhousic, “ earned the eclicroo of national education beyond the limits 
which any Governor General could ha\ c gone to ” 


VjMVT II. 

Eiioii 185i TO 1881 

31 Erom tho rapid survey which has been taken of tho educational 
history of Beng*^!' down to tho time of the Despatch of 1864, it has been seen 
that the country possessed from very early times systems of schools both for 
higher and for elementary instruction , tliat these systems, although much disor- 
ganised and weakened by tho foreign conquest of tho country, were never on- 
tiJKly anAUiaiUjiaUxaBtitiaU. tuln hecamn camsnluKted, 

to hnng the country under a new set of influences, wliicU were being developed 
by a progressive race for the organisation of its oivn national education Tlie 
educabonal movements m the ruling country , which have been occasionally re 
ferred to in the course of tho preceding narrative, have ncoounfed in some 
measure for all the educational operations earned on in tho dependency, as they 
proceeded slowly or quickly at different times in ono direction or another The 
famous places of classical cdncation m England «cre represented, however im- 
perfectly, by the Oriental colleges established m this country , the great orgamseil 
societies in Engbnd for the diffusion of useful knowledge and instruction had 
their miniature counterpart in the charitable individuals and associations by 
whose agency English and vernacular schools were opened , and the period of 
• modern, ’ as distinguished from classical education m England, had its repre 
sentative m Bengal in the years in which Enghsh schools and colleges were estab- 
lished and encouraged The differences of scale in the analogous movements 
are not greater than may bo accounted for hy the differences subsisting between 
the two countries in national wealth, m the spirit of self-help, and in the powers 
of internal organisation 

32 In the narrative now to he entered upon it will bo seen how, with the 
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increased facilities of commumcationand intenjoiirse and the closer relations m 
matters of Government, between the two countries the educational adtnmistra 
tion of the dependency has endeavoured to follow m the wake of the ruling' 
country, and with what results 

33 That popular education is one of the duties of Government is a 
^doctrine which was not accepted by the English till about fifty years ago The 

traditional Enghsh maxim as to the functions of Government strictly limits those 
functions to the preservation of peace and security This was the natural 
outcome of the history of a race that had learnt to be jealous of centralised 
authority in its struggles for freedom It was for this reason that, while all 
other European States were maklDg rapid advances m popular education, the 
British Parliament made no grant for education till 1333, nor was there any- 
thing like the beginning of a Department of Public Instruction till 1839 

34 But the extension of the elective franchise in 1832, and the growin" 
competition of Continental manufactures made the nation feel the necessity of 
educating its labouring and artisan classes If England was to hold her place 
m the commercial and industrial markets of the world, popular education 
must become a Government concern The idea began to develope From the 
maxim which bmited the functions of Government to the preservation of 
security a corollary was deduced It was argued that because crime diminished 
■with education, and because it iras better to prevent crime tlian to pumsh it, 
therefore to educate the poorer Masses came within the legitimate functioua of 
Government In England, where the upper and middle classes had ample means 
provided for their education by old endowments the nations laid up capital, 
the question of cour«o did not occur how far it was the business of Government 
to see thst the upperaad zniddiochssea bsd the lacans of edaootiim Bat, la 
those parts of the British Empire where higher and lower education were alike 
backward, both received the attention of GoTcmmcnt4,because it ivas seen tliat, 
not only for national progress, but for internal security also, it was necessary 
that the higher classes should be more fully educated than the lower 

35 Proceeding on these corollaries, drawn from the fundamental maxim 
which defined the functions of Government, grants m aid began to be made 
m England, at first for school buildings teachers’ houses, and training colleges, 
and afterwards for the mamtenance also of schools, and about the same tune 

(1845 63) the Queen’s Colleges with the Queen s tJmversity at their head, 

were established for “impartmg and extendmg the opportunities for acadettii 
cal education in Ireland ” 

The principle of secular cdncation had also found m England a very dis- 
tinct utterance at the Manchester Conferenco (1651) attended by Mr Cobden 
and by delegates from different parts of the kingdom It was declared at that 
Conference “ that any system of puhhc schools to bo generally acceptable to 
the people of this country must be txinfined to secular mstruotion " 

3G It was after these great educational measures and movements had been 
set on foot m the Enited Kingdom and after the renewal of the East India 
Company s Charier m 18 j 3, that the Educational Despatch of the Directors 
dated 19tb July 1854 came out to India 

37 This great State paper, justly called the Educational Charter of India 
would hardly deserve the name if ite object were not Large and national 
Even a hasty glance over the 100 paragraphs of which it consists will show 
how clearly it marked out the spheres of usefulness of all clashes of instilu. 

tions. Oriental English, and vernacular, then -working m the country, how U 
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widened and enlarged in all directions the field of public instruction; and how 
it cared, in due measure, for the educational interests of ^the entire commonit^- 
The Despatch will be quoted largely in the course of this narrative, but its scope 
and character will be fully seen in the first few paragraphs. It sets out 
with a declaration that the education of the Indian people is to be undertaken 
by Government as "a sacred duty,*' (1) because education is auxiliary to 
those efforts which Government have made and are making for the prevention 
and repression of crime ; (2) because it is necessary to create a body o! public 
servants capable of, and trustworthy in, the discharge of public duties ; and (3) 
because education will conduce to that material prosperity and weU-bmng of 
the Indian people, which will prove beneficial to both England and India. 

38. There is some danger of mistaking the object and cltaracter of a State 
paper which first introduced the grant-in-aid system to this country, — a system 
under which elementary instruction only was being carried out in England 
But the really comprehensive character of the first Code (the Despatch of 
1851) is best seen in the summary afterwards given of it in the revised Code 
(the Despatch of 1859). The 3rd paragraph of that Despatch runs as follows 

The improvement and far wider extension ef edacation, both English and rernacnlar, har- 
ing been the geneml objects ol the 'Despatch dt \S»1, the means presenhed for the accomplish- 
ment o£ thoee objects were— (1) the constitution of a separate department of the admanistnitioii 
for the work oE education, (2) the loshtuhoa of Uoirersitics at the sereral Pres ideney towns , 
(3) the establishment o! trainias institutions for raising up teachers for the rarions ebsces 
of schools , (1) the mamienaace of the existing Oorernmeni colleges and schools of a high 
order, and the mcrcaso of their number when necessary , (S) tbe establishment of additional 
aillah or middle schools, (6) increased attention to Vernacular schools for elementary ednea- 
tion, inelading the indigenous schools already cxlsbog throughout the cotuitry, and, finally 
(7) the introdoetioD of a system of gnats u aid, under which the efforts of private indindoals 
and of local commanitios would be stimulated and eoconnged by pecuniary grants from Gov« 
emmeat, m consideration of a good secular education being afforded in the aided scbools. 

39. The objects of tlie Despatch being thus not one but many, not the limit- 
atiou of State expenditure and efforts to clementaTy instruction, but the exten. 
sion and improvement of education of every class, a review of tho historical 

progress of operations under the Despatch must necessarily fall under many 
different heads. These heads, as they concern the Lower Provinces, may con- 
veniently he arranged nearly after the order laid down in paragraph 3, above 
quoted, of tho Despatch of 1839. They will be— 

(1) The Department of Pubhc Instruction. 

(2) The Calcutta DnWcTsily, and the Colleges (general, professional, 

and Oriental). 

(3) Tho zUlah schools. 

(4) ^fiddle schools 

(5) Elementary Vernacular schools, including Indigenous schools. 

(0) Training schools. 

(7) Technical schools. 

(8) Girls* schools. 

(9) The grant-in-aid system 

40. As the narrative proceeds ■under tUcs© several UkuIs, it will nmrk off 
definite stages in tho progress of education — stages wluch ml] be seen to 
liavc some correspondence with those that liave constituted distinct educational 
epoclis in England. 

(.\) Tho first period will be from 185 1 to 1602-03. 

(B) The second period from 1SQ2.C3 to 1570.71. 

(C) Tho thml period from 1870-71 to 18S0-SI, 
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A— 1854 to 1862-63 


fl) Tlie 'Bengal Bdacation Department 
41 It had been laid dovra m the Despatch of 1854 (paragraphs 17 to 21) 
that a separate and distinct departmrait of the public service should he framed 
for the control and admimstration of education, thatthehead of the department 
should he assisted by a body of Inspectors, and that, in the beginning, it would 
he advisahlo to select gentlemen of the Oorenanted Cinl Service to tako uj) 
these duties Under these provisions, there were appointed m 1856 a Director 
of Puhhc Instruction with four Inspectors of Schools and one Assistant or Spc 
cial Inspector The Director and two of the Inspectors belonged to the Cove 
nanted Civil Service, the other two Inspectors were Europeans, nnfl the Assist 
ant Inspector Was a Native gentleman of much repute and learning, who was 
also the Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College These officers were assistctl 
by 40 Suh (afterwards Deputy) Inspectors, all natives The constitution of tlio 
Department will he seen at a glance from the subjoined table — 

1 Director . 2 oOO 

4 Inspectors 4 "SO 

1 A«8wtant (Spec al) Inspector 200 

40 Sub (or Deputy) Inspci-tora lOO to 150 


42 This constitution remamed nearly unchanged up to about the closo of 
the first penod The only change of importance that occurred m the mean 
while was the appointment of another European Inspector on Hs 660 per month, 
and tbo abolition of the post of Assistant or Special Inspector, on the rcsigna 
tion of the gentleman who held it 

43 The Depaitmcnt, at its first constitution on the 27th January 1S65, 
received charge from the Council of Education of the mstitutions shoim in the 
following statement — 
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fVJ The Calcutta TTmeereiig 

44 Immediately on the appomtmeut of the Director of Public Instruction 
he wis invited to associate himself with a hodv of gentlemen of learning 
and position, who liad been asked to frame a scheme for the constitution of the 
Calcutta University The Despatch of 1854 liad laid down (paragraphs 2t to 
3 j) a general plan for the Unireisilira and a Umver^itv for Calcutta, framed 
on that plan, was incorporated by Act II of I8o7, and held its first oianun 
ation in the month of ilarch of that year Eight Government colleges (fi\e 
-cneral and three professional) and six non Government colleges (all general) 
weto affihatal to the Umvcrsitv from the commencement Tlie Government 
colleges were those of the Presidency, Ilooghlv, Dacca, Kislmaghur, and 
Berhampore, together with the ilodical College the Engineering College, 
and the Daw Department of the PrcsiJcncy College The private colJe^e^ 






u 

were tbe Doveton, tUc Tree Ghutdi Institation, La^Iartimlrc, tlic London 
Slission College, and St. Paul’s 801 * 00 !, all in Calcutta, and tlic Baptist 3Iis- 
sion College at Scrampore. Tlio Court Directors had said that “ the detailed 
regulations for tbe examination for degrees should ho framed with a duo 
regard for all classes oE affiliated institutions; ...... tliat there 

are many persons* who well ficscirc the distinction of an acadomical degree, 
as the recognition of o liberal education, who could not hope to obtain it if tho 
elimination was as difficult as that for the Government senior scholarships” 
^paragraph 2'J). 

4d. The necessity for reducing tho standard, as the Court of Directors had 
advised, was at once seen from the poor results of tho first examination, in 
which only two students from tbe Presidency College obtained degrees, and tlic^o 
were conferred by favour. Prom Iho following year tlic standard avas lowered. 
The Presidency College brought up the great maiority of tho candidates who 
obtained degrees. ” Of the private institutions at the Presidency, all « ere, what 
indeed they professed to ho, good schools. Of tho Government colleges in the 
interior, exelnding the Dooghly College, none had any staff of professors.” 
TVith such colleges for its component part*?, the Calcutta University could take 
no higli place. Its Lntrance Examination was low as compared with similar 
examinations, where they are held, of European universities (see Appendix A). 
Tho standard of that examination was stiU further lowered by throwing out of 
it, within tho first two years, such subjects as Elcmcntsry Zoology, Vegetable 
and Animal Physiology, and ITcchaoics,— subjects tho study of which would 
have applied, as the Council of Education believed, a direct concctivc to the 
speculative bias of tho Indian mind. 

46. If educational institutions in this coantry arc classified in accordance 
with syatems which obtain in Europe, those only n ill be called coUeges which 
teach for recognised degrees, those Iligh schools which teach up to the Pirst 
Alts, and those hliddlc schools which teach up to the present Entrance stand- 
ard Under such a classification tbe ZUlah schools should he placed in the same 
category with iliddle or Intermediate schools, as they were by the Court oE 
Directors. Tbe 43rd paragraph of their Despatch runs as follows 

Wo mclode m tliu cksa of iostitations tbose wbicli, like Uie Zdlah sclioob of Hcogal, 

the Distnct GoTerameat Arglo-Veraacular fcbools ©f Bombay, 

DSC the English language as the chief medinm of instruction; as well as others of an inferior 
order, such as the Tahsih schools in the Korth-Western Pronnees, and Use Gorernmeot 
Vernacular schools m the Bombay Presidency. 

47 There is therefore reason for helicving that in the classification now 
made, under which institutions teaching up to the Fust Arts standard are failed 
colleges, and those teaching up to the Entrance High schools, there has been a 
departure from the instructions of the Ckiort of Directors, — a departure which 
has helped to cause misunderstanding with regard to the extent to which high 
education has been actually carried. 

48. The results of the University examinations from 1S57 to 1881 will be 
found tabubted in Appendix D 

49. The number of colleges was increased in 1862-03 by the establishment 
o£onecoUege(genetal)atPatna Tbe Sanskrit College of Calcntta was affiliated 
in 1860. Tivo non-Governinent collies (Bishop's and St. Xavier’s) were 
affiliated respectively in I860 and 18C2. 

BO. The statistics of tbe colleges affiliated to the University arc here given 
for tbe first and last years of the educational period nbich forms tbe subject 
of this portion of tbe narrative. 
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Isatitntion*. 


rtipila 

lOJ 


4i6 


1851 55 

GoTCTTitQeat colleges (general) . /. 

Ditto (professional) . 

Non Government colleges (general) J 
1862 63 

Government colleges (general) 

Ditto (professional) 

NoD*Government colleges (general) ... 8 

51. ProTisioa for scholarships in ZiUah schools and collegiate institntfoiw 
bad becQ to some extent made during the tune of the Council of Edbeation 
That bod/ eager]/ arailed itself of every opportunit/ for the creation of 
scbolai-sbips out of donations suitable for the purpose, TTlicn the Council 
'made over charge of its office to the Director of Public Instruction there 
\veie— 


Government and 11 endoived senior ectiolanhips 

from .Its 12 to40 a Eoontli. 

178 junior seholaraliips at .... „ 8 a raontli. 

2 cadowed Bcbolarshipaat ... „ 8 a moutb 

1 medal 13. 


Ten of the endowed senior scholarships were converted into seven graduate 
scholarships, two at Rs. 60, two at Its 40, and three at Rs. 30, open to tIio ‘‘0 
only who had graduated from tbo Presidency College and wished to read for 
honours. These scholarships were called for the most part after the names of 
tl»e principal donors to the old Hindu College, and in consideration of tlieir 
origin were, under the orders of Government m 18C3, confined to Hindu students 


The value of the scholarships was as follows 

n*. 

Burdwan seholanbip .... .... 60 

DcvarVaDatliTflgorG scbohrabip . . ... 60 

Bird acbolanliip ....... 40 

B^an scbolarsbip . . 40 

Oopi Moban Tagore sctolarAip ... . . 50 

Two foundation acbolarihipa, «aeti ... SO 


62. Ry the rules of 18G1-G2, senior scholarships were thrown open to all 
institutions, Government and private. 

(Vj Ztllah Schoolt. 

63. The Zillah schools which, on the first institution of the University, 
sent up candidates to the Entrance Examination of 1657 had before that time 
been preparing students to compete for the Government junior scholarships 
Their standard was higher than that of the University. But the necessity of 
bringiog down the standard, to suit tho capacities of candidates from other than 
Government institutions, not only lowered (ho general status of cdncation, hut 
also diverted it from the useful direction it was taking Tlie Covemment 
Zillah school^, and the Aided schools which liad mado them their modcN, 
Mould long since have nuide dcGmto progress in the direction of vhat wero 
called “ teal echecU” ia Germany, it they had not been prematurely IscougUt 
cloivn to a lower level. Thus, instead of that educaitioa "uicful in every 
«iphcrc of life," winch tho Court of Directors dp«ired tint this ebss of scliools 
should impart, they did no better than teach a little English, a little maths 
inatics, and a very little histoiy and gei^phy Tint these schools si ouM 
diTcct thtix course by the cxanunations of the University was natural. All 
schools ultimately guide themselves hy the standard prc<crihod for their class 
On the other hand, the depression of the standard was practically inevitable. 
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It is a truism that examination standards frame themselves ultimately on the 
capacities of the examinees. They cannot be kept up even by hu independent 
body like an examining University. 

64. The junior scholarships, 178 in number, and of the monthly value of 
Its. 8 each, had formerly been competed for hy Zillah and Collegiate schools. 
They were thrown open in 1861-63 to competition hy all schools, Gorem- 
ment, aided, and umildcd. They were at the same Ume raised in value, and 
divided into three classes, of Ss. 18, 14, and 10 ; the privilege of free tnition 
being at the same time taken away, and the scholarships redneed from 178 
to ICO in number. The number of Zillali schools at the close of this period 
was 46. 

(4) Middle SahooU. 

55. The instructions of the Court of Directors with regard to the develop- 
ment of Temacular schools are stated in paragraph 41 of the Despatch. "TTe 
include,” says the Court, “these Anglo-Vernacular [Zillah] and Vernacular _ 
schools in the same class, because we are unwilling to mamtain the broad line of 
separation which at present exists betTvecn schools in which the media for im- 
parting instnictiou differ.” The object the Court had in view was, as they bad 
said, to impart European knowledge to the people of India, and not to teach them 
the English language only. The University of Calcutta also bad provided, in 
Dole 7 of its first regulations for the Entrance Examination, that in geography, 
history, and mathematics, the answers might bo given in any living language. 
It was expected that, under the shadow of this regulation, a class of schools in 
which English would he taught as a language only, and all other subjects through 
the Vernacular, would spring up, and thus create such necessities for the pre- 
paration of school and other b^ks as would lead to a wider diffusion of Euro- 
pean knowledge among the people. Possibly,* such expectations would have 
been fulfilled to a much greater extent than they have yet been, if the rule of 
the Univerrity penmtting answers to be given in certain papers in the Verna- 
cular had been allowed to stand to this day. The rule might have brought 
about the preparation of Vernacular school-books in elementary science; and, 
from thar greater ease in this form to beginners, might have led to the 
re-miro&udrion iifto Vue Eintnuice Trouise ol Vuosc sxiDjects wiucn had 'been 
removed from it, and have thus broogbt it nearer to corresponding standards 
in Europe. Ko such healthy reaction of the improvement of Vernaeolar 
education on English schools took place. The schools in whicli English was 
taught as a language only, and all other subjects in the Vernacular, never rose 
to the status which the Court of Directors seem evidently to have desired. 
The Calcutta University withdrew the permissive rule it had framed, and in 
L801*G2 ruled that “ all answers in each branch shall be given in English, 
•xccpt when otherwise specified.” 

CG. Thus Vernacular schools, even though they teach English in some 
measure, do not come up, as at one time xt was expected they would, to the 
status of Zillah schools preparing candidates for the Entrance Examination. 
Vernacular schools are therefore dther Middle or Elementary under the dassi- 
fication in vogue. 

Middle Vernacular SahooU. 

67. The number of these sdujols under tUo gtant-iu-aid system, was Itl 
in 1S57-5S, and in 1SG2-C3 it was 251; 320 Middle Vernacular scholarships of 
the value of Es. 4 pet month, half of them tenable for four jears and half for 
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one yeor mre crealed ter them m 1656-67 The Geyernment Vemaeular 
sehMls, which were 26 (Hardinge schools) m 1661 55, rose m 1802 63 to 176 
wi h 11,010 pupOs Ot these. 23 schools nnder the Assistant Inspector were’ 
not aUowed, so long as the 7 remameil under that officer, to compote for scholar 

BUIDS 


(5) Memenlary Vernacular Schools 

68 The only Elementary Venncular schools under the Department m 
1851 56 were GO m Assam with 3 279 pupds In 1602.63 the number rose to 
630 with 22,625 pupils It should ho noted that these Elementary schools were 
only a small and msiguiflcant portion ol the Tast body of yiUago palhsalas in 
the country, out of which they had been taken by the departmental officers, 
and brought under different piocesses of improyement, some of which bad been 
recommended for imitation in the Despatch ot 1830 Those schools had as yet 
BO scholarships created for them 

(5) Training Schools. 

G9 Such improvement of Vernacular schools as the Department of Public 
Instruction mshed to effect could not be brought about without trammg up 
a body ol capable teachers for these schools The desire expressed h/the 
Directors (paragraph 67) “ for the estahlishment with as httle delay as possible 
of training schools and classes for masters’* was accordingly earned into effect 
In 1850 57 there were established four Normal schools, which together tramed 
852 pupils for tcacheiships m Government and Aided Middle Vernacular 
schools 

CO For teachers in English schools tho Department had to depend upon 
the ordinary English colleges and schools, which supplied candidates for tho 
teachership esammations insfitutcd by the Council of Education These 
exammations were discontinued after 1800 From that time graduates and 
under graduates of the University, as well as others who have appeared at any 
of tho csnmmations or read any of the courses prescribed by tho Umvcrsity, 
have been employed as teachers m Engbsh schools. Government and Aided, 
without any special examination or subsequent trammg 

01 The training of teachers for Elementary Vernacular schools was not 
undertahen at the outset Tlie advice given by the Court of Directors tliat 
“the teachers of Indigenous schools should be dealt with carefully and not 
provoked to hostility,’ was kept steadily in view by tho Department In 
18G2 63, lioivcvcr, three schools for the framing of teachers of Indi'’v.nous 
schools were started Thmo Lad 225 pupd teachers on thoir rolls They bolon'* 
to tho second period of this chapter 

(7) Technical SchooU 

62 After having declared (paragraph 78) that the views of the natives of 
India should he directed to pursuits of mdepcadeat usefulness, and to tho 
acquisition of professional skill and knowledge (paragraphs 70 SO), tho Direct- 

ors stated (paragraph 81) that they would sanction grants m aid to such 
schools for the supply of models and other assistance Eo action was taken on 
this part of the Despatch It should bo noticed, however, that a school of Arts 
and Design bad been set up m Calcutta m those carher dars wlicn benevolent 
gentlemen and societies were actively imtaUng the educational operations of 
sumlar bodies in England, that members of tho Council of Education Lad 
encouraged it by giving occasional prizes to its students, and that this t 

was very early taken under the svstem of grants in aid °° 

15en"5j. 
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f8j GtrU* Schools 

63 Tile Directors (paragnpli 8S) stnmsly opprorcd the order which the 
GoTcmor General had issued m 18iS 45), to the effect that “ female education 
should receive the cordiid and frank support of GoTemment ” There vrcrc, at 
the tune of that order, the Bethuno Girls* School m Calcutta and another gurls’ 
school at Baraset, besides some girls* schools under missionary societies and 
private management Tho name of 3Irs Wflson may hero he mentioned as 
that of tlic pioneer of female wincation m public schools m Bengal 

64 The Despatch of 1854 had somo inunecliatc effect in stimulating the 
progress of this class of schools A sum of Es 1 000 a month ivas assigned 
for the establishment of Government schools for girls, and for the support of 
Aided schools, in the metropobtan districts under the supemsion of the special 
Inspector About 40 stdiools -were started by that officer m Burdvran, Hooghly, 
and the 24 Bergnimahs But the Mutmy intervened, the education, of girls 
m the pnhUc schools of the country vras strongly criticised, and the financial 
pressure ■which followed cau«cd the assignment to be discontmued Under the 
operations of the grant in aid system the number slowly increased from year 
to year, until in 1SG2 63 there were 35 girls’ schools with 1,1B3 pupils on the 
rolls 

(VJ Grants tn aid 

65 The Court of Directors had, m several places in the Despatch, expressed 
their desiio that the further development of education in India should he pro- 
tnoted by means, of the graut*m aid syttem The introduction of this syatem 
was necessitated by "the impossibility of Government alone doing all that 
most be done in order to prondo adequate means for the education of the 
natives of India ’* They ■went on to ciplam their objects and measures — 

(1) " The most effectual method of providing for the wants of India m 

this respect will be to combine with the agency of the Govem- 
ment tho aid •which may be derived from the exertions and 
bbefahty of the educated and wcalthv natives of India and of 
other benevolent persons ’* (Para 61 ) 

(2) "IVe have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the system of 

grants-in aid, which has been earned out m this country with 
very great success, and we confidently anticipate, by thus 
drawing support from local resources, m addition to contnbn- 
tions from the State, a far more rapid progress of education 
than would follow a mere increase of expenditure by the 
Government , while it possesses the addihonal advantage of 
fostering a spmt of reliance upon local exertions and of com- 
bination for local purposes which is of itself of no mean im- 
portance to the •well bemg of a nation ’’ (Para 62 ) 

(3) " Tho systm of grants m aid, •wluch we propose to establish in 

India, will be based on an entire ahstmenco from interference 
with the rehgious instruction conveyed m the school assisted ” 
(Para 53) 

(4) "Aid -will be given (so far as the requirements of each particular 

district, as compared with others and the funds at the disposal 
of Govemment may xendent possible) to all schools which 
impart a good secular cducatioa,” provided (1) that they are 
under adequate local management, (2) that as a general rule 
the schools require swne fee, however small, from theirscfiolare , 



m ■nen' could Ijc accomplislicd hy a moderate contnljutioii to 
an existing soliool ” (June 1B5G ) ^ 

GS Tlie grant m aid system n-astlms meant to lie only an auxiliary and 
not tlie exclusive means tor tlic promotion of cdncation ^n tins country, just 
as it lias been only an auxiliary and not the exclusive-means of education m 
every other country of the uotld The colleges as iveU as the model (County) 
schools of Ireland, the Lycecs of rmnee, the Gymnasia of Germany, am aU 
Government mstitutions,pmving by the very fact of their cxislence as sneU 
that the grant m aid system has ils bmilations The Middle or Intormcdiato 
schools only, indusivo of the mfcrior endonred sehooU and the superior He- 
mentary schools of England, are supported on the aid system, vrhilo Ermuirv 
Bchoob meryirhere ate mainlamed from various sources, but elueny from local 
rales The grant in aid system alone cannot do duty tor all But tho first 
application, or attempts at apphcation, of this system to Bengal did not aeon 
ratelj measure its necessary limitations 

C9 The Ckiurt of Directors had declared that— 

ukcl .„j„t a good .^.Ur rdmnl.o, provrted «eH ° f 

pst™. vetabny lb, tnU “toU ™ 1 

GoveiifeVB:srg^tLrm‘tt"'“^^^ 

school m which a goed secn^dneahon migbfbe“mvcn ’itaStT'' 'a 
of either English or the ^ emacular ^ the medium 

■was under adequate local management on 0011 ^ 1 , ’'■“'I' 

atiou regarding its pecuniary icsout^, permanent ’'““'’'’'^‘“S'oform- 

average annual cxpondilute of the school * onJ temporary, the 

stmeted, the age of the pupils, and the avei-icl .^ number of pupils m- 
school, the persons rcsponsiblo for the mana4nent' 'th “““‘‘“n" “t 

mstiection unparted, tho number, names and s,Gr ' ° '“nnie of 

tresses , and the nature and amennt of aid -r^nti^ml « 
was apphed It was also ruled that schoohrj^ a ", whieh it 

spcction ‘hat some fee should he charmd to ”P™ ‘n m 

nnd that the GoTemraent grant shoidd in no^ ^ excepted), 

expended from pnvate sources Tho m-inf “ amount the sum 

of slriet neutralily, no school hemg prefa-d ^ ™ 'ho prmciplo 

not iMchmg any particular religions doctrmc " S™“ndofits leaching or 

five per cent of ‘heir total eipendTliLon f 'fon‘ grants m aid 

mouths of the commcnccmcat of opcral.o2^^T“n' ’‘^“'■■asmteen 
were 7D Anglo-Vernacular and 140^ ° had down, there 

Go't‘’° ““owanel fe ::2rts m°an’ m tho metro- 

Government of Bengal applied to have it u^llTo™ “P’ 
ou GoTcmmeat schools At the cW of per cent of the outlav 

lure by Government „u Aided «■“ 4S 

Government institutions of nit ,.1 o«otcd to 33 per cent of its outlay oa 
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72 But this ready acceptance of the s^tem by the people of Bengal and 
its success among them, ^eem to hare inspired the departmental officers with the 
idea of carrying the grant-in aid system down to a lower stratum than it was 
fitted for The strength of the voluntary principle began to bo largely drawn 
upon and strenuous efforts were made to hnng small Elementary schools under 
the grant-m aid system ’* The Court of Directors had said (paragraph 68) that 
there would be littlo difficulty m applymg that system to places where English 
education was much sought after They had wished (paragraph 69) that the 
system might ho made effective on all Anglo Temacular andYemhcular schools 
wlucb imparted a good elementary education and they had distinguished between 
thc«c and the Indigenous schoeds (paragraph 60) which were * to be improved 
with much care and patience But these distinctions seem to have been lost 
sight of by the Department m Bengal, where the Local Government nghtly 
contended for the concession that fees realised from school pupils should he 
reckoned as local contributions m proportion to which the Government aid was 
to bo given- The fact is that in Bengal fee payments were large and were steadily 
increasing and it was deemed essential with a view to brxngmg all classes of 
8cl ools under tho aid system which was the result desired, that these payments 
should count as local contributions The point was yielded m 1863 It will be 
seen m the narrative of the second penod what use was made of this concession 

73 The foUowung statements furnish the statistics ^f Government and 
iVidcd schools m 18C2 63 It will bo noticed that no prmte colleges as yet 
received grants m aid 
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41 518 

12 

41 530 


1 4« 810 

49 

14 889 

Goverament colleges 

1 60 883 

1 07 071 

2 67 954 



8 026 

1 31 T76 


26 0J9 

4 287 

30 306 

Normal schools 

20 015 

3 416 

S3 461 

GoTerntnent schools 


1 15 145 

2 68 634 
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2 4'> 618 

4 02 306 

S holarsl ps 


1567 

86 553 

hi scellaneous t 



79 817 

Total 

9 93 057 

4 82 171 

14 75 228 ~ 
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B.— 1862-63 to 1870-71. . ' 


74. The second period in the histoi7 of public instruction has been tahen 
to commence from the year 1602-D3, and to extend to 1870-71. The fresh 
motive forces -which distinguished this period from the preceding we're— (1) a 
further development of national education in England, and (2) the adminis- 
trative changes which followed the sepoy mutiny, and bonnd the dependency 
hy stQl closer ties to the ruling country. Both these forces are found at work 
in the Despatch of the Secretary of Slate, dated 7th April 1659. The idea 
that the voluntary principle, on which clemmitaTy public instruction had been 
hitherto conducted, had its lindtarions, and was not of itself sufficient to carry 
it far down to the lower strata of socicty,had grown to such strength in England, 
that a Eoyal Comnnssion had been cstahhshed (1855) for the purpo'se of making 
minute and extensive inquiries on the suhiect of public instruction within 
England and out of it. The inquiries, as they proceeded, lent additional strength 
to the growing idea, "that means should be taken for reaching more rapidly 
the places and classes not previously aided with the grants of public money.” 
This idea foxmd very distinct expression for this country in the Despatch of 
1859, which laid down that the task of providing the means of elementary 
Temacular education, for those who were unable to procure it for themselves, 
was to be undertaken hy the State. The Despatch also reviewed, one by one, 
the principal educational measures which had been adopted since 1854 for 
the spread of education, in view of the criticisms to which those measures 
had been subjected as having, to some extent, caused the late military dis> 
turbances. 

75. The Despatch declared-- 

(1) that the establishment of ‘DniveTsities could not per se excite any 

apprehensions in the naUve mind (parngnph 42) ; 

(2) that the colleges and superior schools working directly under 

Government, or under the grant-in-aid system, were in. a satis- 
factory state (paragraphs 46 and 46) ; 

(3) that the grant-in-aid qrstem was weD’adapted to English and 

Anglo-Tcmacular schools (paragraph 64), 

70. The Despatch required the Government of Indio— 

(1) to propose definite plans for the training of teachers for all classes 

of schools (paragraph 44) ; ^ 

(2) to define the extent to nrljicli oOcera ot the Education Depart- 

ment oonid mlcl, and pwpetly exert their influence to promote 
female education (paragraph 47) ; 

(3) tooiplam,inretcrcucetotho jedonsy alleged tohaTo been ex- 

cited by grants made to missionary Bchoals. how on the whole the 
grant-m-aid system was working, and the necessity of maWnu 
any or what alterations m the existing ruleg (paragraph 67). 

* 77 The Despatch prononneed emphatically— 


m that the goat-iauna system, a, hitherto in feme, was nasmted to 

the snpplyot Vernacular edueaUoa to the masses ot the people 

tparagrapa 60) , • ^ 

(2) thatthe^mot elementary iastruetioa should he pmrided by 
the duect mtnnaeatalily of GoveramLt officers (paragrapj 



as 

(3) that the means for the diffusion of sneh education should be found 

by the levy of educational rates, if expedient (paragraphs 51 
and 62) ; 

(4) that it Tcaa most important to make tho greatest possible use of 

existing Indigenous schools, and of the masters to u-hom, how- 
ever melBnent as teachers, the people had been accustomed to 
look up with respect (laragmph 4S) 

78 From the above brief analysis, it is seen that the Despatch of 1869 
confirmed, on the part of Her ]lLi]esty*s Government, all the mam provisions 
of the Court of Directors* Despatch of 1854, corrected certam misapprehensions 
as to the application of the grant m aid system, and added the most pregnant 
clause of all,— -that of engaging to help those who were unable to help them- 
selves m providing for their own elementary instruction This was the step 
which, as already stated, was being taken m England, where the voluntary 
prmciple had been considered insutBcienfc, and where new measures for further 
advance were being contemplated and discussed 

79 There is nothmg m the Despatch itself, and nothing m the corre 
spondence which has been found to subsist between educational movetnents 
in England and those of India, to support the -new that the Despatch of 1859 
contemplated any diversion of the State funds in this country from higher to 
elementary instruction, for which provision was directed to be made from local 
cesses. Such on mterpretation of the Despatch would also run counter to 
the attitude of a Government which, even lo the darkest days of the mutmy, 
had not receded a smglc step from tho ** sacred duty*’ it had undertaken 
<>o£ conferrmg upon the natives of India those vast moral and material 
blessings which flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge,” hut had 
calmly earned out the establishment of universities, colleges, and schools, and 
which, under the severest financial pressure, had cot ordered the ahohbon of a 
smgle educational institution, but merely the discontinuance, for a tune, of 
increased expenditure on the extension of educational operations (No 86, 
dated June 1858 ) 

SO In fact, the Despatch of 1859 only ordered an extension of operations 
m a certam specific direction, m which previous measures had not acted with 
sufficient force. It did not mean to abandon old fields for new, hut to add new 
fields to those which had been already occupied In recapitulatmg the objects 
of the Despatch of 1864, it made no farther reference to the withdrawal of 
Government from any of its own institutions, or to their transfer to the manage- 
ment of local bodies, on the contrary, it stated, what had not before been stated 
so explicitly, tbit one of the objects of that Despatch was the increase, where 
necessary, of the number of Government colleges and schools 

81 That snch is the correct reading of the mtentions of the Despatch may 
be inferred from what has been said The JoUowmg extracts from subsequent 
Despatches, and from letters of successive Secretaries of State, will serve to 
confirm this interpretation — 

(1) In a letter, dated March 1863, the Secretary of State wrote — 

' I agree with “Mr Eeid that important piditical results nught he expected from the stnd^ 
of Eoghsh and an increased acqaaintaoce with English literature " 

(2) In another letter, dated May 1862, occurs the following passa'»e 

“ Her Majesty's GoTemment are onwilliiig that a Government school should be given np 

in any place where the inhabitants show a narhed desire that it should be maintained or 
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wtere there is a manifest dismcUnation on the part of the people to send their cbldren to the 
pnvate schools of the neighbourhood ” 

(3) In a letter, dated Deceml)cr 1803, may be jfead — 

« 'While Her Majesty's Qonemment denrc that the means of ohtaming an education 
calculated to fit them for their higher poabon and responsibilities should be affonlcd to the 
higher classes of society m India, they deem it ftioally incnmhent on the GoTCmment to take 
at the same tune sdl smtahle measures for the extension of edocahon to those clossce of the 
community who, as ob<erTed in the Despatdi of ISthJnly 1654, are utterly incapable of obtain 
ing any educabon worthy of the name by their own nnaided efforts ” 

^4) III a leltei, dat^ SSrd Janu'jry 186-4, the Duke ol Argyll -wrote — 
In the 46th paragraph oonfinaabon was given to the orders of July 18o4, under which 
an extended system of English schools was to ha e«dahl,tshed, either at the sole cost of Govern* 
ment, or ‘ preferentially " hy means of grant-m-aid , and in paragraphs 54 and 55 it wa* 
intimated that, '*as a general rule,” such schools should be left to be established hy private 
means, with or without the aid of Govemment. It was clearly, therefore, the intenbon to 
leave to the several Governments in India the llber^ to cstablidi, exceptionally, English 
'chools at the expense of Government, and though I fnlly concur in the views on this point 
expre^^^ed in Lord Stanley's Despatch, and see no reason to donht the probability that in mo«t 
parts of the Lower 'Provinees the pMvinon of English educabon may safely he left to the 
operabon of the grant m aid rules, I thinl. it |»ohable that in distncts remote from the great 
centre td eavdisabon and acbvity at the Presidency the direct acbon tS Government may be 
necessary I should cot, therefore, consider it excessive >f you saw fit to sanebon the establish, 
meat, u a model mstitabon, of one GovenuDent Ei ^ hsh school at the head-quarters of 
districts, or indeed at tho« of aQ the few remaining distncts not already supphed mtb such 
a school '* 

82 The above extracts from letters wlucb were issned subsequently to the 
Despatch of 1859, and are explanatory of it, leave no doubt that it was intended 
to confinnthe orders of 1854, and while designed to give an additional iiapctus 
to dementary instruction, that it was not intended to divert the State funds 
from higher education Accordingly there was no feeling in liengal, when 
Lord Stanley’s Despatch was made known, that any departure was intended 
from the course laid down m the Despatch of 1854 Tlie work of elementary 
instruction was only more earnestly taken up, and means were sought for 
outside the grant-m aid rules, to proceed m it with greater vigour , everythin^ 
else, as will presently be seen, remained unchanged m pnnciple ' 

(f) 27<e Education Eepartment 


83 The constitution of the Department remained unchanged But addi 
t,om wei-e made to Um conttolLag and uispeatos agencies, in order lo a,™ 
lOcettoHieraoisiiTessetoiiJootlorlbeiniproTciiient o£ elementan instnic- 

l.on and tor the superroion of selioob nluoh were mnltipl™g at a ranid rate 
U tlie close of this period. Hie omboUing traneli of tlie Department was con 
stituM a, foUoirs Tlie C-nre, for 1865 G3 are given i^unta^sSn X 
comparison — j i m lor 


6t A schctne for tlic grading of the upper branch of the Educationnl scr 
nee u-xs brought into operation from the 1st of July ISGj on its ranction by 
the becrctary of State nr a Despatch dated 9th December 180-1 Under this 
scheme the Director s salarv ins to nse by increments of Rs 50 per month 
from Rs 2 000 to Rs 2 500 In tl e first class the salaries of two otBcers were 
to nse from Rs 1 2a0 to Rs 1 500 In the second class the •salaries of six 
officers were to rise from Rs 1 000 to Rs 1 2d0 In the third class the salanes 
of ten officers were to nse from Ps 750 to Rs 1 000 In the fourth class the 
salaries of thirteen officers were to nse from Rs 500 to Rs 7o0 The number 
of officers in this class received some subsequent additions 

85 It was hoped at the tunc that a somewhat similar classification might 
he sanctioned for the lower branch of the service but that was not effected 
until 1878 79 

(S) Tike CalcaUa JJmtersitj 

gG The Calcutta University, which had been empowered by Act XUVII 
of 16G0 to confer 'other ' degrees in Arts iledicine Dogineenngand Law, 
made the following change in 1864 in its standards of examination In the 
Pirst Examination m Arts and the B A Examination the 1 ernaculars were 
abolished and one of the classical languages of the East or "West was made 
compulsorv This led to the appointment of Sanskrit and Arabic profes'ors m 
the colleges TJie University added Logic to the course m Meatal Philosophy 
and an extended course in Hathematics was made alternative with certam 
branches of Physical Science 

The first esammatwus for the degrees of SLD > B 0 E and H B , were 
held in 1802 186* * and 1860 respectively 


Colleges ajJiUated to the Vni^erstlg 

87 The number of Government colleges increased within the period under 
renew from seven to eleven by the addition of college classes teaching to tho 
Eirst Arts standard to three Zillah schools in outlymg districts (Ou tack Gow 
batty, and Chittagong) and by the affiliation to tho University up to the same 
standard, of the Anglo Persian Deparlmcnt of the Calcutta Madia^sa 

Pive private colleges m Calcutta and its suburbs also received Government 
aid dnnng this period There were also three unaided colleges 

88 The number of professional colleges increased from three to eleven by 
the addition of Law departments to eight English colleges for general educa 
tion The Tagore Law Professorship was established on a munificent bequest 
left to the Umversity by the Honourable Prasanna Kumar Thgore C S I 

89 The number of graduate senior and junior scholarships annually avail 
able dunng this period is shown below — 


I 


II 

III 


Graduate 8elioIar«l5 ps (Endowed)— 

Prtinthand Bojehand et\^at*liips 
E ban scholars! p 

Hindu College Foundation schoIar<dups 
Durga Charan Laha s schol^ship* 

*560107 scholarships (Government) 

Senior scholarships (Endowed)— 

Ihjff echolarsh PS 

Durga Ch^ran laiha s echolarsh p 


10 000 
600 
4 063 
1 OSO 
•>3 S^’O 
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l^ Junior Eclielar'luis (Government) 

^ Junior scholarships (Endoireil)— 

Zemindan Kholarships 
Dnrga Charan Laha s EchoIai«h)p 
Katijam scholarship 
Harhallahnaraia *cholarJup 
Special scholarships (Goremment)— 
Engineering CoU^ scholarships 
'Medical scholarships 
^an-knt College scholarsh ps 
Calcutta Atadrassa echolar^mps 
HoogUy Madtassa scholar^hij^ 

Special stholarshipg (Endowed) — 

Forbes Engmeenng scholarships 

Goodeve ilcdica! s>.holar'hip 

Durga Charan laha s ‘Medical scholarship 


’'nnibfT c£ 
Sebo tnbpt. 

AsBiTilThlm 

j 160 

4o,P0 

Z 

SS4 

1 

240 

1 

3«4 

1 

‘»40 

; 0 

6 000 

4? 

4S00 

"j 

6 000 

41 

3 5^5 

.>7 

3 936 

2 

240 

1 

144 

1 

3 0 


90 The year 1666 07 IS marled by the fomilation ot the Gdcimst and 
PrcmchmaEoyehard studentships the former of nhieh has stimukted hn-ht 
students ot the colleges to seek tor adraueed eduealton m Europe, and the latter 
has to some extent encouraged mature .cholimhip although it has not , et hcea 
made to subserve ■ some one largo object,’ as mlended by the founder ’ 


(5) Zillah Schcoh 

OL The ZUIah schooU of Government had increased from 40 to 53 hy tho 
others m 166a nLZ!^m Ih^outl^dTteU “Deoetl^ 

“riSsO 


(•i) indd/e 

02 Anglo-Vemacolar (novr iliddio En«*lish^ sAb^avU i « 
tvom ZiUnh schools on the creation of “ilJor or Middle ^ IT 

ships m 1604 In fact as cbetrhere stated the school, i 
teaohiag English as a language ody eoidd n^ nle ,o Z ? 
those which brought candidates to the Entianco Fv i Fith 

They had come to forma separate clt"^rw ^ ° 

Eight ot too were wholly supported hy Goven^L" tr 
93 Two hundred scholarships ot Es 5 , „„ ,i 
«chools for two years, wcrccrcatedto,thcsc«ih„lToolm?ow“Sl“^"^ 

awarded annoaDv 

04 *n n Scioolt 

Ot The Government Middle Temacuhr 
1%2.C3 to 209 m 1670 71, new wihool, of tta ^ m 

Bchar and Eastern Bengal .tided school estabhshed m 

95 Both classes ot schools competed on c ii “’’I *0 769 

m number of the value ot E, 1 a MnlheaTl^T^ “'*”'“'''”9* 320 
schooU tor one year and the other halt m or ‘'“M® >u h otmal 

(,n n , “^"'■“’I^torfouryears 

on -n ^ dJlemenlaTy Peruacular 6c^onlr 

— -ey 

r.ct them was an Idea p„valeuf . „ ?°’^'“'«- 
nistmeuon was to be huil, up mamlj ^ d=»eu,a.y 




to a Normal <1011001 uith a stipend of Bs. 5 per mencem, and a irntten agreement 
IS enters mto, on the one hand, mth the heads of the -nllage, that tliej will 
reccire him bach as their gnm when he has completed his one year’i. trainmg 
and received a certificate of qualificatioa; and on the other hand, with the 
Dommee himcdf, to the effect that he will return to the village which «ielected 
him, and there enter upon and discharge the duty of village schoolmaster to 
the best of his ability, on condition of being secured a monthly income of not 
less than Rs 5, m the shape of stipend or reward, so long as he contmucs. to 
deserve it ” Thii echeme, it will be seen, was not yet one of payment in 
proportion to results, but one of fixed stipends , it aimed at directlv interesting 
tbe village people in the estabb«hment and improvemMit of tbeir Elementary 
schools , and it also provided m a measure for the support of pupil teachers, 
and the augmentation of certificated teachers’ salaries, the two mam Imes on 
•whi<'h elementarv education had progressed m England This «vstem, inaugur- 
ated m 1S62 03, made rapid advances m BengaL It was accepted m a letter 
(July 16Gi) by the Secretary of State, who desired the Government of India 
" to accord their sanction to such further extension of tbe patbsala «cheme into 
additional districts as the Lientenant Governor of Bengal may see reason to 
propoce ” 

103 The course of studies prescribed for tbe training •schools was arranged 
to meet the requirezacats of Elementary Village schools The course was as 
follows — 

1 —Itesdis^ From fnot aad naaosenpU 

2 — Tfntiflg from dictation letter*, i«hbon«, agreements, S.t 

8— ^tluaetjc, tie table*, the loor simple rale*, practice on tbeoatJTS system, mIeoF 
three, proporuoa, Ic. 

4. »KeepAg of bc«b* and acconsls 

6 —Practical eorreyia^ meamnbon. 

0 —Geography, Distnc*, Beaga), India, and cntline of the VedJ 

7 —History of BengaL 

5, -^bject lessons, and art of teaching 

lOi ‘Oeder the different systems above described, there were in 1SG3-Gi 
(1) under the Bebar and Assam systems 328 pathsalas, mcluding Government 
and grant-m-aid schools, (2) under the circle system 205 pathsalas, and (3) 
under the new Normal school system 183 pathsalas. The total number was 716 
103 The increase of Elementary schools under these different systems hut 
more part cularly under the last two, is found from the departmental reports 
to have been as shown below — ^ 
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1,215 




1,520 

321 

lSfi3 70 
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fnrtliGr grants for the extension of thepatlisalaschenje,o^ving partly to financial 
difficulties after the Onssa fmmne, and partly to the necessity that ttos con 
sequently felt for the imposition of a ces9 on land m Bengal, m order to meet 
the growing expenditure on elementary education. 

107 Now commenced what may be called the cess controversy between the 
Supreme and Provincial Governments At first the controversy was of a sim 
pie character The Government of India was led to suppose that the “ onnal 
school system ” of elementary education bad been very expensively modified 
by the Education Department of Bengal It was proved to the satisfaction 
of the Supreme Government that such was not the case, and that the systems 
m force in other provinces were more expensive than the Bengal system 
which had been cramped and stmted for irantof funds Tlie controversy then 
assumed a more compbeated form It was urged that, in all other parts of India 
ce'^es had been imposed on land m order to provide for the elementary educa 
tion of the agricultural classes, and that such a cess was wanted m Bengal 
The Bengal Government contended that, as the land revenue had been settled m 
permanence m these provinces, and as the land had changed hands many times 
since the first settlement, there ivere great difficulties m the way of such fresh 
impositions on land as were made m other parts of India Besides it was known 
to the Bengal Government that, owing to the very large number of Indigenous 
schools existmg in Bengal, primary mstraclion for all classes was already an 
existing fact The taxation of land alone for the support of patbsalas was 
therefore neither fair nor expedient The Bengal Government would rather 
have a general tax for education than a tax upon land only They referred 
to the high rate of the salt duty levied in Bengal, as compared with other 
parts of India, and thought that a share might be given from that tax fot the 
improvement of the Bengal patbsalas 

lOS The Bengal Government was in fact persuaded that the voluntary 
principle had not exhausted its strength m this pronnoe They saw that 
the people were eagerly arailmg themselves of grants m aid for schools, that 
they were paying as large school fees, considermg the different value of 
money m the two parts of the globe as in European countries, and that the fee 
contributions m Bengal exceeded the entire local payments m some of the other 
provinces, cesses mcluded Thus the Bengal Government was nnwillmg to 
abandon the voluntary prmciplc, and refused acceptance of a draft Bill 
which the officers of the Department had got up m imitation of the Madras 
Educabon Act VI of 1863 « 

109 The controversy ended m the receipt of the Duke of Argyll s Despatch 
dated 12th May 1870, which was carried m the Council of India bv a majority 
of one, and m the face of strongly worded protests from the mmonty In 
this Despatch it was ruled "that latmg for local expenditure is to be 
re'mrded, as it has hitherto been regarded, in all the provmces of the empire as 
taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue , that the levying 
of such rates upon the holders of land, urespechve of the land assessment, 
involves no breach of faith on the part of Goremment, whether as regards holders • 
of permanent or temporary tenures Her Majesty s Govern 

ment can have no doubt that, as elsewhere so m Bengal, the expenditure 
required for the educabon of the people ou^ht to be mainly defrayed out 
of local resources This, however,isprecisely the appUcationof rates which the 
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present condibon of the people may render them least ahlc to appreciate 
I approve therefore of Tour Excellency proceeding with ^at caution ’’ 

110 l\o cess lor the maintenance of ekmcntary «!cho<)ls has heea imposed 
on land m Bengal The deceatralisafaon of ihe Bnances Tvhich ivas car 
Tied out shortly after the re-'cipt of the Dnke of Argyll s Despatch at once 
improved the financial position of the local Government, and perhai»s the 
justice and expediency of matuig the non agricultural classes of the com- 
munity contnhute their share to educational and other expenditure became 
more manifest than before On consideration of the economic condition of 
the country, as disclosed by the Eamme Commission, it -was declared (1S75) 
that “it IS desirable that the cultivator should pay a smaller proportion of the 
cahonal chafes “ 

111 Distantly connected with this question of an education cess on land 
a controversy was gomg on (18C6— 63) with regard to the social position of the 
pupils that reported to the pathsalas In Eugland there are classes that con* 
Mder it derogatory to their position to seed their children to the ordinary Ele* 
mentary schools In Bengal, all classes of the commumty, high and low, send 
their chiidien to the pathsalas "nie mistake under such circumstances from 
the Englishman’s point of new w’as natural , the pathsalas, attended as they 
•were to some extent, probably to one third of theu* numher, by children of 
the middle and ■upper classes, could not he rfemeataiy schools in his sense of 
the word 

Two facts were here overlooked It was not «cen (1) that, with the rules 
of caste ngidly marking social distmcUoos, minor safeguards of them must 
he less required and less regarded in this country , and (2) that m other coun 
tries’, as well as la Bengal, children of the upper and middle classes attended the 
ordinary Elementary schools which ivere resorted to by the nch and poor able 
The history of the endowed schools of England itself proves that those schools 
although mainlv mtended for the poor, -were attended prmcipally hy boys of 
a higher grade 

112 Hus controrersv alKlnt the socid position of pathsaU childrea tronJd 
reaUp be of little sigaificsneo m a question of mljoaal tdnoation, hut for its 
distant bearing on the important snbject of educational taxation. If all classes 
of the commnnitp directlp benebted bj the Etementarv schools nbr should the 
agnciUturists only pay for them ’ If taxation sras to he resorted to, it shonld 
he under such n system of local nting as -nould fall on agticnltansb and non 
agrtcultunsU aliV.p ^ 


(6) Trammg Schools 

113 hiormal schools for the trammg of teachers had increased from 7 m 

1661 63 to 2 !,mlS 70 71 of them (Calcutta and Daeen, he^oViISl^ 

There itere also i Aided Iiormal schooU tor masters and 3 for mistresses 

3n"tmlred^nn?jr.;‘:l:l“Sit 

The number oUhe. seh»U mereased hy 6 m 

syslem to eight additional districts 

Of the Kmiming 19 ionnal schools for men 3 were for tmmrn- Enebsl, 
masters (Patna Chetrapoonjeo in the Khasi Hul. a„n „ 

Chlllagon; mu Tracts) 8 for trammg snperi„ Ver^ Jtnngamatia in the 
tor tmmrng teachers for Isincr 1 ernaeahr Mihools teachers, ami S 
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116 English classes had been attached to the higher grade Normal schools, 
in accordance with the instructions contained in the Despatch of 1859, which 
lequired all classes of teachers to be tramcd Butthese classes were soon closed 

(7) Technical Schools 

116 Theie was no increase undcT this bead The School oi Ait bad 
become a Government institntjon m 1861 

117 It may, however, he noticed under this head that a largo number of 
evening or night schools, as they were called, having sprung up in connection 
with the improved pathsalas, proposals were made for cstabhshing central 
Industrial schools in connection with the distnct Normal schools But financial 
and other practical difficulties were in the way, and no action was taken 

I'he night schools ivcre 269 in number, attended by 6 129 actual day* 
labourers 


(8) Girls' Schools 

118 The only Government girls* school was the Bothune School in 
Calcutta Aided girls’ schools had increased from 35 m 1862 63 to 374 in 
1870 71 

119 Female education had also received other impulses — 

(1) Hiss Carpenter had come to the country, and liad given such an 
impulse to female education as it had never received before 

(3) A female normal school had been set to work at Bampore Baulia 

under the grant in aid system 

(8) There weco seven zenana agencies at work under nussionary bodies 

(4) Girls’ classes had been started in the improved pathsalas, which had 

brought under instruction 2,351 girls in 1809, rewards being 
offered to the gurus at the rate of one rupee for every four girls 
under instruction . 

To this last arrangement there was no opposition from any quarter If 
brothers and sisters ooald play together, why should they not conic to read 
to'^ether ? These mixed schools were a success as long as they were kept up 

(9) The Grant in aid system 

120 The Governinont of India conceded m January 1SG3 the point for 
which the Bengal Government bad contended {see ahoi e, pan 72) that the 
schooling fees at Aided schools should bo reckoned as local contributions 

The Education Department did not, however, make such generous use of 
this concession as to increase the resources of the larger Aided scliools in such 
a manner as to ensure their ■pennanpiice and stability It mt-rodneed rules 
limitm" the aid of Government in definite proportion to the local income 
guaranteed, upon the following pnaciplcs — 

(1) The maximum grant to a school teaching up to tho Entrance 

standard was to be lialf of the income from local sources 

(2) maximum grant to a Middle school, la wluch the expenditure 
was more than Its 30 a month, was to be two thirds of the local 


income 



It also introduced, tbough it could never fully carry out, a rule that no school 
under the grant-in-aid system should have aoy surplus funds at its credit. 

121. But, notwithstanding the pressure which the Bengal Bdueation 
Department had applied to the grant-in-aid schools, they ^rerc still chained 
with extravagance and lavish expenditure, and with the concealment o£ fraud 
and mismanagement. These charges, it must bo said, the Department had 
in some measure brought upon itself, (1) by taking under the grant-in-aid 
system schools of primary instruction wliich required aid under far simpler 
rules, (2) by the indiscriminate manner in which educational officers had 
spoken of Aided schools generally, and (3) by the exclusive stress which, 
in their public expression^ of opinion, they had laid on the shortcomings 
of the system. The fact is, the system of payment for results, based as 
it was on the broad principle of commercial equity, was in full force in 
England; and there was a natural wbh on the part of English officers to 
adopt that system in this country likewise. But there were several difficulties 
in the way. In the first place, grants-in-aid were not confined, as in England, 
to primary instruction for the masses, but covered a far wider educational field ; 
and hence the method of payment for results demanded, for the various stand- 
ards and suh divisions of primary, secondary, and collegiate instruction, a system 
of grants of excessive complexity. In the next place, while in England 
there were no very great differences, between one educational district and 
another, in the standard of eolighteiimcot and the desire for elementary in- 
struction, the field of education in Bengal was occupied by people In, widely 
varying stages of advancement, and with very different powers of appreciating 
the benefits of education, and of makittg sacrifices for it. Hence, from the 
point of view of benevolence rather than of commercial equity, the method 
of payment for results was open to the grave charge of giving little where 
much was required, and much where little was required. In the last 
place, owing to the laige number of grant-in-aid schools in Bengal com- 
pared with the number of superior inspecting officers, the ^tem, if adopted, 
could not he earned out without entrusting subordinate officers with the 
new and delicate task of allotting grants to schools. It was apprehended 
that they might prove unequal to the work if entrusted with it; and it 
was felt to be certain that complaints, right or ivTong, wcfuld come in 
from the school managers against any allotments the subordinate officers lai^rht 
mahe. TVith regard to the system that eiisted, it rras inorm and admitted 
that tocgulanties had been donnd in the school aooonnts, snoh as to demand 
Tigilanco on the part of inspecting officers. Bnt it uus mamlained that there 
u-as no sneh demoralisation among the managers of Aided schools in Bengal 
as in any iray to call tor a rrithdramd of the trust reposed ia them If 
Ecnsal uas to rceeiTO the schools it required, the co-operalion of the people 
■uas csseuliali hut co-operation fuTolTedresponsrhUity.und respousftility iojer 
und pew„ sms imhie to ahuse. The graut-in-aid rules, it was contended, wer,: 
tally sulIicMut a duly enforced, to cheek the erfls complained of. while at 
the same time the lesson, that were giseu in self-help and self-govemmcnt hy 
means of the splem of school control esrahhshed m Bengal, a Taluablo 

™ nh„t.onto the pohh^educal,on„ttheeounhy. It wL llso maintoied 

n.°f Goeemmeat grants hy looal expenditure, 

modffied a. It was by retereuee to the class of the school, thead^cement 
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and "wealtli of the locality, and the cost per head, possessed in an eniinent 
degree the qualities of elasticity and economy Such irere the news im- 
pressed by Sir William Grey upon the Government of India in 1870 Similar 
opinions Tvere expressed about these schools by Sir George Campbell in 1872, 
after a full consideration of the question to which he had been mvited by the 
Government of India “ I think,” he wrote, “ that the Bengal system cannot 
fairly be compared with that of other administrations, and 

I have no hesitation in saying that with all its drawbacks the system prevaihng 
hero has really produced very great results , that the money has led to the 
turmng out of such a number of educated young men as could not have been 
obtained by its direct expenditure on Government schools So far I should say 
that, looking at the thing broadly, the money has been on the whole well spent 
. . . . We cannot establish rules for giving fixed aids with 

reference to results We must distribute the money we have to the schools 
which seem on the whole hkely to make the best use of it And m doing so 
we roust have regard, not only to Iho efforts and contributions of the people 
themselves, and to the results of those efforts, hut also to the circumstances 
of different districts and places These now vary immensely " 

122 Another controversy, at least equally warm, was earned on at this time 
with respect to the true character of the educational system ifluch Government 
had provided for the people While some designated it as “ eleemosynary," 
others contended that, supported os the schools and colleges were by the pubho 
funds of India, whieb are contributed by its people, it was anything but right 
to coll the colleges *' State clianlies” It was shown that cmhsed States in 
every part, af the wctld maiutamed inatitutve^ for euperver losttuetvon vn the 
most hberal spint , and that the Government colleges and schools in Bengal 
were of immense value, as supplying ** the substantial frame-work on which 
the whole edifice of instruction in this country depends ” 

123 Theso controversies hadbeenprecededinlS6ibyanother, provoked by 
an attack made by one of the missionary bodies on the administration of the 
grant-in-aid system , hut neither the ** withdrawal theory,” first broached by the 
Cliaitman of the Missionary Conference, not the " diversion theory ” which has 
come to the front in later tunes, was pul forward very prominently on this 
occasion The chief complamt was that the grant in aid system, as admuus- 
tered m Bengal, was not sutBcienfly favourable to the missionary managers, 
who complained of the proceedrags of tho Department as mquisitorial Two 
propositions were placed before the Government of India, m connection with 
the discussions which ensued They were — 

Whether the education of the people at large was to be accomplished — 

(1) by the direct agciwy of Government, or of missionary bodies 

occupying, relatively lo the natives m respect to education, the 
position of Government , or 

(2) by the agency of the people themselves, supplemented by such 

assistance as the resources of the State or the funds of mission- 
ary bodies could afford 

121 The Government of Bengal seems to have been persuaded that ono 
of the mam objects of the grant m aid ^stem was to tram the people of this 
country to habits of self help and self-goremment, and that these lessons 
would be lost if education fell, m any large way, mto the hands of missionary- 
bodies, winch not only supplied the bulk of the necessary funds, but also un- 
dertook the entire business of control and management 

Beniral. 



125 The foUo^vmg tables sliotr the number, attendance, and expenditure 
of Government and Aided schools at theclo^e of tins period Unaided schools 
did not yet furnish returns to the Department m a systematic form 

♦ Statement of Schools and JPupils i» 1570 71. 


GoTensment collegee, general 

„ special . 

High Engh h schools 
Middle ,, „ 

, Vemaenlar „ 

Lower \ emacular (pmnary) schools 
Girls’ schools 
Special „ 

,, Aladrassas 
Aided coDeges 

„ ILgh English «chool3 

„ Middle „ „ 

„ \ emacnlar,, 

„ Lower Vernacular (primary) schools 
„ Girls’ schools (Native) 

» > » (Eqti'ud) 

, Special „ 

Unaided colleges . 


Totil 


1 18-0 71, 

SricoU. 

PopSU. 

11 

O'iO 

11 

96s 

6S 

10,091 

8 

746 

209 

11,715 

4G 

1,557 

1 

70 

32 

1,75b 


173 


394 


8,691 


25,534 

769 

34,368 

2,152 

59,618 

274 

5,910 


,>889 


397 


24 

4,231 

163,878 


Statement of Expenditure tn 1870 71 



E(r»4,|gpt. 

EiMDd tare frwo 
01 Mr toorm 

Tern. 

Direction 

Inspection 

Government colleges 

Govemmest schools 

Special colleges 

Special sdiools 

Aided coll^^ 

Aided schools for boys 

Aided schools for girls (Native) 

Scholarships 

Miscellaneous 

Totai. 

49,337 

2 63 9S1 
1,92,182 

2 9J965 
1.46177 

1 0'‘,742 

24 900 

4 50,5S9 
41,3o7 

18 461 
12,132 
l,42,3a8 
31,804 

iZ 

114 078 
2.67, oS3 
62,104 
11,025 

82 5SS 

6 57,723 

69 385 
28.638 
22,731 
eRj4 
8,879 

B. 

49.827 
2.63,981 
3,06 260 

5 61 548 

2 03,531 

2 10,667 

1 07 4R8 

11 Os 312 
1,10,740 
47,149 

34 565 
1,49 212 
40,6«3 

18«a,9So 

13 32,8-36 

31,93,521 


W.— to 1880-81. 

32G Tl‘e year 1S70 marks an epoch in the , 

m England Voluntary effort, although m a constantlv instruction 

every successive stage of the deveWent oT^^ ^ ^'mmislung degree at 
MLcrto TClicd upon for tl,c extension ot «lTOln„. fc,a loon 

ricmontorr Wuontion Act pnuod b, ParlnJ”, L' 

~n.rd..„n„, too tho Orel “70, the po.ne.plo of 

to tic Eduonhon Department to gel Sebool 

--ce^mtea, ana ennU a..o ^ “Sn^Sf loIrrS 



attendance of ch Jdren at school Thus compulsion came m thrpugli the intorpo 
sition of Ijocal Boards The Boardshad thepow’cr giren to them of exempting 
children of poor parents from the paymmt of school pence Other Acts, not 
ahly those of 1873, of 1876 and of 1878, hare foUmved , but none of them have 
introduced any new principle Boards are multiplymg all over the countiyt 
and the pimciple of compulsion being in the background, the occasions for its 
application have been comparatively larc But compulsion, allhough thus 
tempered by the interposition of Local Boards, and not actually resorted to in 
many cases could not be thought of for such a dependency as India , as 
indeed it was not thought of for Ireland, to which country the Act of 1870 
was not made applicable Some distant advance, however, towards that 
principle may be traced m Bengal m the way in which the Department 
of Public Instruction was remodelled m 1872 73 The control and adminis 
trahon of Elementary schools were taken from the Education Department 
and vested m the district magistrates, because the scheme of pnmary in. 
stxnction ** can only bo earned out by tbe influence and aid of the distnct 
lutbonties ” The influence of district authorities has been described as 
“gentle compulsion ’ 

The introduction of this new pnuciplc necessarily produced changes which 
were felt more or le^s in all classes of schools, and will be noticed under the 
usual Leads 

(/) The Education Department 

127 In the Despatch of 185i it was laid down that "the principal 
oifleers of every district m India should consider it to be an important part 
o! their duty to aid m the extension o! education and to 

support the Inspectors of schools by cveiy means in tbeir power '* The 
relative positions of the distnct and educational ofCccrs were m a maimer 
inverted, when the district officers became vested with powers of direct educa- 
tional admmistration 

(1) The Director was released from “control over local operations, that 
having been transferred to the civil officers ’ Ho became “ the medium of 
communication between the local and inspecting authontics on the one hand, 
and the Government on the other ’ He was also “ the organ of the news of 
Govemmeut, aud its adviser lU educational matters ’* 

(2) The’ Inspectors of schools, who were heretofore " deputy directors” m 
their respective circles now occupied ‘ much the same position towards the 
local authorities that Inspectors of education occupied m England ’ Admmis 
trativo functions were generally transferred from the hands of the Inspector 
to those of Slagistrates and Distnct Committees, while ho was declared to be tlic 
adnser of the Commissioner, of the Distnct Committee, and (if required) of 
the Sfagistrate 

(3) The Deputy and Sub-Inspecfois were placed directly under the District 
llagistrotes 

(4) The Inspectors’ circles were made conterminous with one or more 
lUjvcnue Commissioners’ divisions 

(5) For localising educational control, Distnct Committees were appointed 
under the Hagistrate collector as Vice President with power to supervise and 
appoint masters m all Govemment eehools, tor«:ommend the sanction of grants 
to o\h« school, and to advisQ the Slagistratc m matters connected with pri 
mary education 



12S. Tlic snrcmsin" Lrnnch of tlie Department now consisted of- 
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12Q Additions liadbccn made to the superior graded scrrice at various times 
s\nce its first constitution, and at Uto close ot tlio present period its strcngtli 
■was as follow s 5 2 officers in tUc first civs, G in tlic second, 12 in the tliiid 
^including one transferred to Assam), and 20 in tlio fourth. 

The suhordinato officers of llie Department n ore also graded in 1675- lO. 
Out of GOG officers drawing Its. 30 a month and upwards, 31C were ranged in 
seven diSerent classes in the folloning order 


C from Its 

400 (0 lU 

500. 

10 

SOO „ „ 

400. 

^4 „ „ 

*00 „ „ 

300. 

40 „ „ 

150 „ „ 

*00. 

GO „ „ 

100 „ „ 

150. 

75 „ „ 

ts „ 

too 

100 „ „ 

50 „ „ 

75 


130. ‘Within tliis period, a limited system of control, subsidiary to that 
ciercised by tho Depattmeni, began to grow up under the following circum- 
stanees Tho Govcmmcntoflndialiad from time to limccausod general reviews 
to be made in the Home Department of the progress of education in the several 
Provinces. Such reviews had been drawn up inl8C5.C0, in 1BC7.0S, and in 
1809-70 On Dio decentralisation of the finances which tooh place in 1870-71 
and tho consetpienDy increased localisation of educational administration the 
Supreme Government passed a Dcsolulion in March 1873, rcquoslin" all Local 
Governments and Administrations 


“to appoint comimltees to raannnennd tepertupon Uie class-hxVs that are now pmccriW 
in those schooU wWh wceiw any lomnl ropportfrom tho Slate, in order to discover defecU 
either in form or cnb-tance, and adapt mow eatduHy Ihn coune of authorised readm- to the 
general educational policy," ® 

A committee for lie revision of teit-liook. rres ocTOda-Iy apromtea io 
Bensal, aad they prepared eatalo-ucs of books then citaot m this ProTinre 
The hsts showed that there -were in Bengali— 


504 Beadera 
94 Dictionanea, 

91 Grammars, &c 
GS Gtmgraplues 
122 Ilistonca 
42 Tlulosophical treatises 
13G ^latUemsktical ViorlkS 


02 tiVorhs on physics, 

83 Mcdiml bools 

91 Inw books 

IS « social science 

-a \i Otis on art 

nn on education 

70 Miscellaneous work* 

1.430 


There tvete also 33 misarmes imd pmodicals eod 51 1 
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Beliari preferred to Borrow from \va IwotlicT of UiC Kortl\*We^t, wftom lie .^ras 
disposed to look np to and respect. Tlierc was thus Ics^s literary actirity in 
Beliar than cren in Orissa. Latterly, however, the BcUari writer lias shown him- 
self less unwilling to take advantage ot the permission granted by some of the 

Bengali authors to translate their works into Hindi, and thus to neknou ledge 

the superiority ot the Bengali school-hooks to those brought out tlsewhcrc. 
There is some likelihood that the Province of Bchnr may witness in a measure 
the rcviral of that literary activity which, to judge from an original hiognphi- 
cal work now in the press, it manifested only half a century aim Tlio Behar 
Text-Book Committee have declared tliat (he Hindi tnin«lations of Bengali 

school-books now used in Behar "cannot he advantageously replaced by other 
books extant in Hindi.” 

134 The diiferent text-hook committees in Bengal, Behar, and OrisM 
constitute outside the Department an important controlling agency, con*i«ting 
of departmental oQlccrs and independent member*, both Hindu and Musulman. 


(2) The Catfttlla Uuieersi/y. 

133 The Calcutta Umversity made some altcritions in its standards of ex. 
amlnarton. The changes made were in the direction of scientific and practical 
knowledge, the B.A, examination being divided into two separate cour^, 
predominance being given to literary subjects in one, and to physical science in 
the other. A chango in the same direction, but inlhtn a much smaller range, 
was made m the PA- examination In the Entrance Course, a translation 
paper from EnglUh into the Vernacular was substituted for the scepnd paper In 
the second language. Physical geography and theoretical surveying and men* 
snntion were also added to this exanuoation. There was thus a recognition on 
the part of the University o! the importance of the Vcmacubr, and to that 
extent a return to the duection which, as already noticed, the Umversltj had 
abandoned within two years of its first constitution. 

18G In 1879, regulations for the examination of female candidates were 
framed. They substituted, in the P.A. examination, Prench, Germ-an, Italian, 
or any one of the Indian Vernaculars for a classical languase, and botany for 
the second paper m. mathematics. In the B A , exammation it was ruled that 
female candidates might substitute pohtical economy for auv mathematical 
subject. 


CoVepea afJttuMled io the Umteiaily. 

137 The Sanskrit, Kishnasthur, and Berhampore Colleges were reduced to 
tbesecond grade in 1872 The Kisbnaghur College was restored to the first 
grade in 1875, the people having raised and invested a sum of Rs 40.000 ivith 
that object 

The Hidnapore second grade college was established m 1S73 on a local en- 
dowment of Rs. 42,500, bearing interest ot G per cent. 

The Gewhatty second grade college .ras separated Icora Bengal in 1673, 
when Assam was pbced under a Chief Commissioner. ° 

The Rajshahye College was opened as a second grade coIle«*e m 1S74 on 
an endomaent ol landed propertr Bade by a local Eaja, and yie?dm. an animal 
raeomn o{ Ks 5, TOO It was raBed to too stains of a first grade coUe-o m 
1877. Tshen the Rajshahye Association loade mth that object a further endoir. 
meat of Rs. 1,50,000, yielding Bs 6,000 a year 

^ «.o'Ai.sI<.-Per,cm Departraent o! the 

Calcutta Madrassa ceased to teach beyond the Entrance standard. 
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In 1S76 the CattacL College was raised to the first grade as an erpenmental 
measure for five years During this penod a sum of Rs 25,000 was subacnbed 
locally towards the mamtenauce of the college, and a further sum of Rs 20,000 
invested for its endowment Its permanent establishment as a lirat grade college 
for On^ was finally sanctioned m 18*K) 

In the same year, the Chittagong second grade college, which had been 
reduced some years before to the status of a ZiUah school was agam estabbshed 
on its former footing , and the Rnngpore Zillah School was raised as an expen 
mental measure to the rani, of a second grade college, the condition of adequate 
local contnbntions being requiredm each case In the latter, the experiment was 
declared m 1879 to have been nnsncccssfol, and the college classes were closed 
A college department for the education of girL to the First Arts standard 
was added to the Rethnne School in 1879 A young ladv having pasepd that 
examination from this school in 1880, a class was formed to read for the B A 
degree 

138 Thus there were altogether 12 Government colleges m Bengal, agamst 
11 of the preceding penod fl870 71) Two colleges had been raued to the first 
grade, two reduced to the second grade, one second grade college had been 
closed , three new ones (mclnding the college department of the Bethune Female 
School) had been opened , ,and one transferred to Assam Of the 12 colICoCs 
Established at the close of this penod, 7 were of the first grade, namely, the 
Presidency, Hooghly, Kishaaghor, Dacca, Patna, Rajshahyc, and Cuttack 
Colleges, and 5 were of the second grade, namely, the Sanskrit, Bcrhamporc 
Midnapore, and Chittagong Colleges, and tbe Bethune School 

189 During this penod the number of aided colleges increased from five 
to SIS, by the addition of the Doveton College with a grant of Rs 250 a 
month At the end, however, the number fell agam to five, the Catlicdral 
Mission College, which had enjoyed a Government grant of Rs ICO a mouth, 
having been closed by its managers m 18®0 81 Tlio grant to the General 
Assembly’s Institution was raised from Rs 350 to Rs COO a month, and that 
of St Saner s College from Rs 300 to Rs 350 

In ISSO 81 there were four unaided colleges funushing tctunis to the 
department, the City College, under native management, having been opened 
in that year 

110 Tbe gradnatc scholarships had been increased by tho addition of an 
endowed scholarship tenable m the Presidencv College The semor scliolarshifs 
had been increased from 40 to 50 m 1S72, and were of two grades of Rs 20 
and Rs 2o a month respectively Endowed ‘“cliolarships had increased by 
three, two for pmflciency m Sanskrit and one for proficiency m law Theri. 
were also 15 endowed scholarships tenable in particular colleges, general and 
special 

141* It was provided m 1872 73 that IIighEchools orsecond gradeeoUeges 
as thev were thenceforth called, should have an establishment not exceeding 
Rs 18,600 per annum, cxclnsivc of charges for science classes and contmgeo 
cies It IS, however, to be remarked that the second grade colleges founded 
witlun this period were established on a much lower scale of expenditure In 
1S®0-S1 tbe cost to Government of the llidnapore CcUege was Rs 2,077, and 
of the Chittagong College Rs 4 C26 The co>t of the college classes of tb" 
Iktlmne Sebod was m the some year Rs 1,175 

At a later date, the salaries of low ProfeS'^rs m tbe llofossil colleges 
were iumted to the amount of the fcc»reccipts 
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142. In 1879 a system of esaminations for the award of Sanslciit titles was 

estabbslied, to tlie manifest advantago of a largo class of superior Indigenous 
institutions, tlie Tola. A number of prizes were at the same tim'o instituted by 
GoTemment for tlie encouragement of successful pupils and their teachers; 
and priTate liberality added many more. , 


(3) Zillah and Collegiale Schools. 

143. The Zillah and Collegiate schools, which were 53 in 1870-71, had been 
reduced to 48 in 18S0-81. The decrease was chiefly due to schools haring 
gone away with Assam, although one school was added in 1677. Aidwl nigh 
schools had increased from 80 to 91. Unaided schools of this class fumisldng 


returns were now 66. 

14rl. The junior scholarships ior which iho nhore schools competed wete., 
in 1870-71, ICO. The full number was not awarded crery year. Some scholar- 
ships had heen transferred with Assam. In Scngal there remained 150, in- 
creased in 1879 to 152, by the creation of two echolarslups specially assigned 
to the Rungpore Zillah school, as a compensation for the loss of the college. 
These scholarships were now of tlurce grades, of the raluc of Es. 10, Rs 13, 
and Rs. 20 icspectvrcly. 

143. The Zillah and Cohegbto schools were brought in 1872-73 under a 
system of net grants, according to which they were divided into six classes, 
with Taryiag Govemmeat grants added to the local income. The total amount 
of the grants to Zillah schools was Rs. 89,400 

146. The scheme was revised in 1877-78, the number o! pupils which 
each contained being made the basb of classifleation. The total net grant 
to Zillah schools, which was Rs. 74,400 in 1875-7C, was reduced to Rs 60,800 
in 1877-78, the local income Vimi§ talKo at Rs. 1,25,909. Tbo ''standard 
establishment” for each class of schools was determined in general accordance 
with the following scales of income 

7 schools of the first class, with 300 pupils and upwards— 


Bs. 

Ooverntneat grant . . . ' . , . ,2 IqO 

Lwal income . . _ ^ 6,360 


13 schools of the second class, with 175 pupils and upwards 

Government grant . 2 100 

Ijotal income g ijqq 

12 schools of the third doss, with less than 176 pupils— 
Government grant • • . . a 40 Q 

Local income , . ’ ‘ * Vonn 


Bs 


8.460 


6,000 , 


- 

In 1880-81. ZiUal. schools ot the Erst class had incKased to 14 , those of the 
second class jeere 10, and those ot the thud class 12 . These nnmhcH ate 

(4) Middle Schools. 

^ded English schools decreased from 651 to 441 . owing ( 1 ) to the 

E cl I«t to n miaelion o£ If 

aUs m the cdaeabcnal assiscnunis cf the ycat; (2) to the niHisnros tahen 
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142 In 1879 a system of examinations for the award of Sansli.nt titles was 
estahUshed, to the manifest advantage of a large class of superior Indigenous 
institutions, the Tols A number of prizes were at the same tunc mstitutcd by 
Government for the encouragement of successful pupils and their teachers, 
and private liberahty added many more , 


(3) Zillah and Collegiate Schools 

143 The Zillah and Collegiate schools, which were 63 m 1870 71, bad been 
reduced to 48 in 18S0 81 The decrease was clueSy dne to schools hamg 
gone away with Assam, although one school was added in 1877 Aided High 
schools had mcreased from 80 to 91 Unaided schools of this class furnislung 
returns were now 66 

144 The ]umor scholarships for which the above schools competed were, 
m 1870 71, 160 The full number was not awarded every year Some scholar- 
ships had heen transferred with Assam In Bengal there remained 150, in 
creased m 1879 to 162, by the creation of two scholarships specially assigned 
to the Rungpore Zdlah school, as a compensation for the loss of the college 
These scholarships were now of tliree grades, of the value of Rs 10, Rs 15, 
and Rs 20 respectively. 

145 The Zillah and Collegiate schools were brought m 1872 73 under a 
system of net grants, according to which they were divided into six classes, 
with varymg Government grants added to the local income The total amount 
of the grants to Zillah schools was Rs 69,400 

146 The scheme was revised in 1877*78, the number of pupils which 
each contaiaed being made the basis of classification The total net grant 
to Zillah aohocls, which was Rs 74,400 in 1875 76, was reduced to Rs CO.SOO 
in 1877 78, the local income being taken at Rs 1,25,000 The ** standard 
estahhshment* for each class of schools was determined m general accordance 
with the foUowmg «caies of income 

7 schools of the first class, with 300 pupils and upwards— 


Government grant 
Local income 


2,100 

6S60 


15 schools of the second class, with 175 pupils and upwards 

Government grant 2 Hjq 

Local income , 3 gpQ 

12 schools of the thud class, with less tlian 176 pupils— 

Government grant g ^qq 

Local income 2 sqq 


6 000 , 


In 1880 81. ZiUah schools of the first class had increased told.tUoseof the 
s^nd class were 10, and those of the third class 12 These numbers are 
exclusive of the CoUegiate schools, and of the Hindu and Hare Schools in 
Calcutta. 

(4) Jliildle Schools 

Aidrf mcreased from eight to mee 

^ded ilidffle Ingluh schools decreased from 651 to 411 . owmg ( 1 ) to the 
Ruction of the groat-m aid oUolment m 1S7M7, occessitatea by L finaoedl 

aU.Tar“"r‘H' BeLar.,rh,ch led to a rclet.o„7 1 } 
laUs .a the edaeatrooal assigamenfaoi the yea. . (2) to the measures tahen 
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m the Later years against mefBcient schools, which resulted m the transfer 
of some to the Vernacular and of others to the Unaided class , (3) to the 
separation of Assam, and (4) to the return of Eurasian schools under a 
separate heading Unaided schools of this class, which began to give in returns 
systematically from 1872 73, were returned as 122 m 1880 81 

148 Government Middle Vernacular Schoob were 209 in 1870 71 They 
fell to 172 the difference being mainly owing to the separation of Assam 
Aided Middle Vernacular schools, which were 769 in 1870 71, increased to 
802 m 1876 77, and again came down to 769 m 1880 81 This decrease 
in the later years is traceable to the reduction of the grant m aid allotment 
made m 1876 77, and, m some cases m Northern Bengal, to the growing 
efficiency of Pnmary schools, upper and lower, which were found to satisfy the 
requirements of the people, and to lead to the closing of the Middle schools 
Unaided Middle Vernacular schools of this class were 87 in 1880 81 

149 These two classes of schools Middle English and Middle Vernacular, 
competed originally for two classes of scholarships, with separate allotments 
The allotments were amalgamated in 1872 73, and the number of scholarships of 
each class was thenceforth determined by tha district committees, in accordance 
with the number of English and of Vernacular schools m each distnet The 
total annual allotment for both classes of scholarships was Its 63 000, from 
which an average of d30 scholarships was awarded yearly, m the general pro 
portion of two Vernacular to one English A Vernacular scholarship was of the 
value of £s 4 a month, tenable for four years m a High school , an English 
scholarship was of the value of Bs 5 a month, and was tenable for two years 

160 But though the allotments were amalgamated, the scholarship stand* 
ards and the school courses which th^ governed remamed all along different 
Middle Eoghsh schools had their own text books, English was tlio sole medium 
of instruction, and, except m the lowest clas<se8, the Vernacular was practically 
Ignored In 1877, an important change was effected Middle schools were placed 
on a Vernacular basis , all substantive instruction was thenceforward to be im 
parted m the Vernacular, by means of Vernacular text-hooka , and English was 
to be learnt as a language merely From this time therefore the scholarship 
courses were amalgamated Can^Meafor both classes cd scLnIarshjps wtre ex 
amined by the same papers , and every candidate for a Middle Enghsh scholarship 
was required to pass by the full Vernacular standard m addition to the standanl 
in English The effect of this change has been to make it an easy matter for 
a Middle school to pa«8 from one class to another If it finds it is not strong 
enough to teach Enghsh it ceases to teach it until more prosperous times come 
or a more effective demand arises If a Vernacular school desires to add an 
English class, it can do so without any dislocation of its existmg establishment, 
and m a few years it may hope to compete with success at the examination 
Every Middle school is allowed to send candidates without any restriction 
whatever, to either or both examinations 

As it was supposed that Middle English scholars would, under these 
orders take a year longer to read for the Entrance eiammation, the tenure of 
their scholarships was increased, without reduction of stipend, from two to 
three years 

(5) Elemenlaty Vemaeular Schools 

151 It was expressly declared by Sir George Campbell about the com- 
mencement of the present period, that ‘ the great object of the Government 
B«og*I 11 



now is to extend piimarj' education among the masses of the people,” Means 
for the purpose had become more accessible than before through the introduc- 
tion,* in 1871-72, of the scheme of financial decentralisation, which gave the Pro- 
vincial Government control over certain items of Tevenne and expenditure, in- 
clusive of “education.” The discnssionshehreen the Supreme and the Provincial 
Governments about educational grants, which had been carried on with some 
warmth towards the close of the preceding period, were now at an end; and the 
Government of BengalwasabletomaLeassignmcnts, amounting to Rs. 4,00,000 
(increased to Rs. 6,00,000 in 1&80-81) for the promotion of primarv instruction. 
The Government of Sir George Campbell, in laying down a general scheme 
for the development of Primary schools in Bengal, adopted generally the 
latest or “h’ormal school” sjatem of the Department. District trainin'^ 
schools were opened, hut their eonrse of studies was shortened and lowered 
Monthly stipends were provided, both at the training schools and at the 
pathsalas ; hut the sum of Es. 6 per month, which was the ordinary and 
invariable rate under the Department, was now fixed as the maximnm. The 
principle of the substitution of teachers was accepted, but not so invariably 
as under the departmental scheme. The course of instruction was retained, 
with the snh'ititntion of manuscript reading for geography and the histoTT of 
Bengal. ^ ^ 


162. Butthegreolesldiangomidf.and Ihs most froilM of suVoqnmt 
changes, sras the entire decentmiisation of cdncaHonal control, each district 
offlo« being directed to deal, na he thought host, rrith the primnrr assign- 
ment placed at his disposaL * ^ 

_ 163. Acoo^glyJtr.H.1, Harrison, the Magbimle of lUdnanont rtose 

inflnenceonpninnrrcdueation in Bengal is felt to this dnr, sWh onl . 
path for himself in the orgnnisation of the tillage pathsalas of his district. 
He pointed ont that there were already in a W ZTw 

of Indigenons schools, and Hint in pmceeding to istnUis^n™ iT^^^ 

withonl bringing these amt nnderconLl. ••we'shonS^t, X"o 

Indigenous schools to close in the hope of rc.opcning is Pm ^ f 
^as.” That snch msnlts would follow, it GoTeJ^ot nnderiiT’to Sit 
hsh Pnninry eaools of their own in the face oi the erisHn, T a- ^ 

^hooKhnahKotronghtto the noKce of the GoremmeStf f!T 

GoremmentofBensaltronilhctimeotSirPrederichHiillidav llTHa.^^ . 

misonings were cogent, nnd their foiee was admitted ifr 
brought to nobcc a new feature of GQi-PmT«oT.t • * aJso 

las wliich had not stmeh nnv "ne hctitZ 5“''— 

no doubt that the p™p,. e^ntrUntt rn^n^mS ” 

ihjindmy gnms than they do to those nnnaid hr r “Serdly manner to 
of this ohsermHon bus been mom or less e “Tcmmenl. • The truth 

primary education in Bengal, who has not pLcLedT ir 
stitating trained for untrained gums. Jlr'^BiiSf m”*' ® 
cren the Indigenous schools now to be talc'n fa Cd wST” 

^in the qnahty of edneaHen, but fa the ohjeet^eall hr 'ft ^ '7™*- 
Teanse. as he supposed, most of thepopU, er™ of ahidents." 

leeomfag elcths or attorney OnttaLnt the p "'‘“la loohedto 

7' “““““a ‘0 tie district oEe^oo HrhtlTd”™',”' 

plan, nmiarlcd, whUe eanctionfae Jfr Tr, Pettimlar 

edneatiim is somre Hat an educated ronthstSTl' 't'”’ 

proper lereh II we sneeced fa niaifa‘ ‘i-eit 

“““o education more general, they inll 
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find that thej* can no longer espeot thus to nse They mil, it may he hoped, 
learn to ralue the benefits of pnmaiy edncation in their own sphere of life, 
and in many cases they may rise above it if they will work ” It may he 
ohserred here in passmg that, m the views expressed by Mr Harnson and by 
the Bengal Government m those days, may bo seen the two sides of that con. 
troversy whioh went on for some tune m England as to the standard of in- 
struction in Elementary schools There too, while one body contended that " a 
pass in the third standard should exempt a child from school attendance,” 
another m'shed to fix the qualification for exemption somewhat higher There 
also, while one party wanted no standard higher than the sixth m Elementary 
schools, another wished to introduce a seventh standard In England the con« 
troversy ended hy a compromise, the “exemption" standard remaining the 
third, while the seventh was admitted as an extra or optional standard only 
In Bengal there was, until lately, aaother sort of compromise, pathsalas teach- 
ing anything above tbe three It’s being taken out of the class of Primary 
schools and called “ Secondary.” 

154 Mr Harrison, m his administration of the village pathsalas of the 
Midnapore district, adopted tbe first principle of tbe Revised Code of 
England, winch 13 that "grants should ho apportioned upon the examination 
of individual cLUdren,” and thus inaugurated m Bengal the celebrated system 
of payment for results This system, working as it does in Bengal on the pre- 
existing schools of the people, differs from the same system as it prevails m 
England and other European countnes, inasmuch as it makes no provision for 
tramed teachers It recognises m fact only the lower stage of elementary in 
struction, up to about the 4th pass standard of the English Code , and thus its 
effect on the schools is to confine them generally to the lower primary stage, and 
at the same time to keep down expenditure m them 

165 Both these qualities, and moro particularly the latter, recommended 
the system during the years of financial pressure which followed the Behar 
famine of 1873 74, and which brought about a reduction of a lakh of lopees 
m the primary grant It was strongly recommended, year after year, to the 
aticstioD of district magistrates, and was fimoJly adopted, with shght modifica- 
tions. in almost all the districts of Bengal, The latest adataphon of the system 
took place in 1876-77 in the districts of Behar, where, on account of the use 
made of a new machmery constituted out of the more efficient village gurus, 
it was called the “chief guru "system This system supplies a close net work 
of organisation, which has been found very effective in bringing to light m 
Behar the smallest schools of the people lud m the remotest corners of distncts 
In Orissa, the results of an almost identical scheme have been the same In 
troduced lately mto some of the Bengal distncts, it has been found to be far 
more effecbve of its object than any system heretofore tried It appears to he 
the best calculated to preserve and bring under organisation whatever " Indi- 
genous schools exist In the country, which are or can be utilised as a part of 
the educational system,"— on object which has been commended in the Gov- 
ernment Resolution of the 3rd Eebruary 1882 

150 In this view a full extract is her® made of the working rules of the 
chief guru system — 

“ Ketnrns glionld be mvited from the Indigenous nnsided path^as of each distnct, on the 
promise of a small gratuity not exceedmg one rupee per retOm The returns are to be given 
jn to the guru of tbe nearest aided pathsala whose da^ it will be to receive and correct the 
returns, and submit them to tbe sub inspector of schools 
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wlio 'ire not at scliool TTcnce the munhcr of boys betircen 6 and 12 bem" la 
Bengal 10 per cent o£ the male population, the total number of boys of a 
school going ago u ould on this computatiou be about 23 per cent , or 

7.800.000 And the number of children of Loth sexes of a school going age 
would therefoic bo not less than 16 millions Still, it is dangerous to apply 
Engli'ib ratios to Bengal scbolais, and attraition bad better be confined to tlie 
6i millions of boys between the ages of 6 and 12,— a section of the peoplo 
which IS practically identical with the pathsala going boy-population 

IGl But, in the second place, it is not to be expected that the whole 
number of children between Gaud 12 will at anygwen time be found at school, 
even in that ideally perfect state « herein every child receives elemcntaiy 
instruction Those limits have been taken as fixing the school going age, 
because, as amatter of fact, they are found to include practically all the children 
m pathsahs ButwithmthoscIimitssomecLiIdrengo to school earlier, and some 
later, and as tlio necessary course of elementary instruction m Bengal does 
not occupy more than four years at the outside, to take a liberal view, it follows 
that if two thirds of the children coming within tlieseages are at any given time 
at school, the whole population is being educated Consequently, the number 
of male children that, in the final state of perfection, ought to be found within 
our schools IS about 3,700,000, or say 4,000 000 And the number of such 
children actually at school is about 1,000,000 As soon, therefore, as we have 
brought our present primary system under proper organisation and control, 
there will remam about 8,000,000 male cliildrea stilUo bo educated, when- 
ever it mav appear desirable to attempt that task And we shall also li.ivc the 
whole of the girl population practically still untouched 

]C2 Tberestfits of the existing system may be generally shown by the 
following figures In 1872 73 the first year of the scheme, the number of 
alUage schools brought imder aid was 8,250, with 20COOO pupils, and the 
Government expenditure was Rs 1,80,000 In the four following years, 1873 to 
1677, when the stipcndiaiy system was generally m full operation, the number of 
schools varied from 12 000 to 11,000, the number of pupils from 303 000 to 
SGOjOOO, and tbo Government expenditure from Rs 3,86 000 to Rs 4 42 000 
But in the next four years, 1877 to 1881, when by the emphatic dcclaiations of 
Government the attention of district officers Lid been forcibly attracted to the 
system of payment for results, the number of schools coming under some Lind 
ol aid, examination, and contioi, adianced with rapid but even progress from 

17.000 to 37,000, and the number of pupils from 406,000 to 670,000, while the 
Government expenditnro remained stationary at Rs 4,00,000 

163 It has been noticed that some unwilimgness has hero and there 
been evmced to take any active steps with the object of bnngmg under 
organisation all the Indigenous schools of the districts This unwillingness 
arises from the circumstance that no marked improvement m the quality 
ot msttuctum. is imaicdiately perceived in those pathsalas which am left 
under their 'old teacher® Two facts are, however, noteworthy as provmg 
that, although no violence is done to the Indigenous schools m changing the 
jiersonnel of their teachers, a change m that respect takes place slowly and 
imperceptibly under the operation of time, and of the system of mspeetion and 
control which has been devised The average age of the gums of the Patna 
Division, for instance, which was over 45 jears m 1876 77> was in 1878 79 
found to be very near 40 years A similar gradual lowering of the average n^e 
of the teachers has been reported from dilfcnmt parts of Bengal It is' thus 
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scciv lUat ■joungct tnctij most of Ttlioin li'irc probaljly received soino sort of 
training, labc clmrge of tlic patlisahs after their connection wilh Government. 
The patlisalas, in fact, rise in tho public interest liy that connection; and the 
corapctilion with each other, to ivhich they arc subjected by tho system of 
central cranunations, attracts tho rilhgo people and mahes them cicrciso some 
selection in their appointment of tho gurus This gentle process of substitution 
lias of late been indirectly stimuhtcil by the institution of a system of crimin- 
ation for village tcaclicrs, attendaneo at which is altogether optional. 35ut the 
system has as yet been introduced only into a certain number of districts. 
Cautiously worhed, thc'« examinations arcrxpccled to quichen the sulwtitu- 
tion of trained for untrained teachers intlio primary scliooh, without provohmg 
the hostility of tho villagers or ol their gums. 

lot But another, and an equally figiuficnnlrindintion of the general pro- 
gress of tho patlisalas, is furnished hythc results of the Primary scholarship 
examination. These schohrships, to the number of 420, rcducml by the transfer 
o! Assam to 300, were inslitutii by Sir George Campbell in 1870 ; and it was 
expressly provided, in order to keep down the Rlandard of the patlisalas, that 
thcircourseof instruction should be confined to reading and wnting (ho Verna- 
cular of the district *, anthmelie, wnltcn ond menial ; and bazaar and zemindari 
accounts, and simple mensuration. Wilhvn tht^o limits, a fairly rigorous 
standard has been enforced.* In 187C-77, the dale of the first systematio 
cxamiaatiou, there were 11,403 candidates from 3,110 schools, ami D,21G 
passed tho test. In 1880-81, after a lapse of four years, there were 20,203 
candidates from 7,SS7 sclieots, and 13,051 passed. That is to say, more 
tluan half of the Indigenous schools which In 16i0-77 had been brought under 
control, had in 18S0-81 advanced fo the full primary scholarship standard. 

163. ^Meanwhile the pre-oxuting department'll patlisalas of lSC3-0i, and n 
fairly largo number of Indigenous schools which could not he kept withia Uie 
moderate limits assigned to their class, had their status officially recognised in 
1876, when a new set of scholarships, with a new and definite standard of 
insttuctuju, was created for their benefit. The new standard showed a consider- 
able advance over the old itt arithmetic and the Vernacular, and wldetl to it a 
httlo history and geography, Euclid, and the mdimeats of physical knowledge. 
These schools were at first called” Bower Vernacular,'’ andclassedm the second- 
ary system InlSSl they found their proper place, and bccamo " Upper IM- 
mary ” schools The number returned for that year was 1,700, with CO 000 
pupils OE these, 1,130 sent 2,030 pupils to the Lower Vernacular scholarship 
examination, and 1,077 were eucccssfui Eachechool cost Government an 
average of Its 63 a year. 

It may be added that the same causes which brought about tho reco'mi- 
tionof the class of ” Upper Erimary” schools led m 1875 to an attempt to 
systematise as “ Lower Anglo-Vcmacular schools" such nf the pathsalos as Lad 
taken up the teaching of elementary English m addiUon to their ordinary sub- 
jects It was not very successful and the attempt was abandoned a few years 
later, m correspondcnco with the new movement phcing English instruction 
in Middle schools on a Vernacular basis. 

16S. 'tl.oilBoo.eT, oI latse sinn\)ers ol viBago patLsalas m Bcliar garo 
promaence to oao important fact. It tras found that tho chaiactci (Kaithi) 
which the Indigenous pathsalas taught their pnpds to lead and ivnie and 
which had not hoen l ecogmsed m tho pathsalaa wcvionstr brought under Gov- 

• Steeimens ct lie <iai.suaa» KtlaiffiawCittUKU-ittSiWOToiVo ippeoiaT 
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crnment supervision, was the only one winch could he employed with any hope 
of success, if the system of instruction vras to be kept on the really broad and 
popular ha-sis on which it rested The Persian character was much affected by 
the higher classes of Muhummadans and Kapsths , the Devanagn was that most 
used hy Brahmins and learned Hindus, hut the Kaithi character was known 
and used in every village m Bohar by Hindus and Muhummadans ahke 

107 It was known, of course, from the commencement of educational oper- 
ations m Behar, that Kaithi was the popuhir character. But it was also known 
that Kaitlu was the popular character not of Behar only, hut likewise of Oudh 
and the Korth-'W’cstcrn Provinces Now, in devismg their system of popular 
Hcmentary schools, the authontics of the North 'Vrestem Piovmces and Oudh 
had entirely discarded the Kaitlu and adopted the Bevanagri It was therefore 
concluded that the same ought to ho done m Behar What was not generally 
known was this, that it was the complete espulsion of Kaithi from the village 
records (Patwari papers) of the North-Western Provinces that had led to the 
weakening of the Indigenous schools of those parts, and the easy substitution 
to some extent of the Hulkahundi schools m tlieir place In Behar, where the 
settlement of the land revenue was pcrmancot, and the Government had no con- 
cern with the Patwari papers, no force like that which had acted in the North- 
Western Provinces was employed to thrust the popular character out of use 
The Indigenous pathsalas of Behar had thus been able to hold their own It 
was considered a great boon, therefore, when the Government of Bengal, after 
ruling m April 1880 that the character thenceforward to be used m the Courts 
should be Nagri or Kaithi and not Persian, sanctioned and corned out measures 
for casting a fount of Kaitlu type Thus has originated an impetus to Verna- 
cular education in Behar, which may be expected to yield results littlo short of 
those which followed in Bengal on the ahoUtion of Persian and the introduction 
of Bengah in 1839 

103. The effects of the change which has thus been made m the character 
arc expected to make themselves felt, sooner or later, m the language, not only of 
the Courts, hut of popular literature and of school books, making it more simple 
and less artificial than it is But time is an essential element m such changes 

109 It may not, perhaps, be out of place here to entersome remarks on the 
general (question of language, as by its many diversities, dialectic and other, 
it affects the question of national education in this country It may he 
observed generaUy, m the first place, that the diversity of language and of 
races is sufiiciently large to answer effectively all those imperial purposes m 
the light of which educational questions m this country may be viewed In 
the tract of country which is compnsed in the Lieutenant Governorship of 
Bengal, there are (1) the Bengah, (2) the Hindi, (3) the Unya languages, all 
of which have written charaetCTS and fairly rich literatures of their own 
There is no prospect of these ever again coalescing, so as to form a common 
language, after havmg once diverged from the onginal stock But each of 
these has its dialectic vatictics The Bengali of Noakhali and Chittagong, the 
Bengali of North Dmajporo and Bungpore, and the Bengah of Bankoorah, 
Beerbhoom, and North Midnapore, arc perceptibly different from each other 
Similarly, the Hindi of Tirhoot, of Shahahad, and of Patna and Gya, are not 
one and the same Similar differences nre found m the Unya spoken m the 
Gurjats, m the Mungulbandi, m North Balasore, and m South Pooree 

170 -The question is, which of these differences should bo kept up m the 
educational system, and which not recognised, or xecogmsed only to bnng about 



their CTlmclion The common wnw nmiter to tlic qiie=linn wems to Ijc lint 
those Imgmstic ilitr, rcncM olone oro to bo rccojniHil in ciluralioinl cvslcms, 
which will groirwilh the growth of ciliicntion nnil the Bpicnil ot hlcmliirc 
In tlin iicii ot the mntlir, it would follow tint lho>c tingingc, onlv 
ore to te kept up which hire written chanctcri niul which poisMB n Iili r- 
nlurc In full acconlmcc with llin principle, Goicmmint Kinctioncil n 
jroposal tint Sontinl, should ho fiiight either Hindi or Hemal, , nccorihn" 
papk^ come into closer coninct with Ilinih or w„l, Heniph ,penk,„: 

171 The Court ot Directors, who oppcir to Inre l«icn full, nhvc to the 
icquiremcnls ot imjximl rule, irrolo m follows m oiii ot Hu irhtic'rslo the Go, 

ornmenlotindn "I' itlircanl to thchngiiogo tohoemplo,,,! Hic , 
pcnixhcal and in the Gorcrumcntwihools ot the Piinjah, I'l -ippenr, to u, tl,^ 
Mr Macicods oilmen, that there ,s no reason to penetuale , flhe - ^ 
or dice! Its nccadcnco at the expense ot thesupliorllinduL,. .^Te^lS 
Of our educational system, is well worlhy of rour attention nnf n 
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one 

eomitry. where the denieatsot dmsion will alwat'l Zn"' T"' 
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allracled attention in any premnent decree and^ "'"“tly 

and defendcl with equal „„„„ IntSTn^ '*'<■0 atlaoked 

on the prohlem ot entendmg Trim^ Ztir*”” “ “ ‘oZm^ 
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(d) Training Schools 

173 The number of Normal schook, Gorenimcnt and Aided, whether for 
masters or for mistresses, decreased from 41 m 1870 71 to 21 m 1680 81 
Of these, 16 were Government and 6 Aided, two of the latter bem'' for 
mistresses There was a largo mcrease of these schools in 1873 74, Govern- 
ment Normal schools and classes having risen to 68, and Aided Normal 
schools to 11 That was the highest number they ever reached, and since 
then they have been decreasing HieNormal schools increased in number when 
Sir George Campbell introduced into Bengal his scheme of primary education, 
of which the training of teachers was on essential element , their number 
dinunisbcd, because tbc method of ** payment for results '* enlarged the field 
of operations at a rate far too rapid for any system of training teachers to keep 
pace with, hou ever short the period of training might be The money saved 
by the abohtion of Normal schools was laid out m mcroasmg the number 
of sub inspectors 

(7) Technical Schools 

171 Besides the School of Art in Calcutta, there were, m 1876 77, two 
Government industrial schools at Dacca and Dehree, and an Aided school, with 
a giant of Hs 100 a month, under the German Mission at Eanclu Of these, 
the European Branch of the Dehree school was absorbed mto the lower depart- 
ment of the Civil Engineering College opened at Seebpore m 1880, when the 
school at Dacca was also closed 

175 Among other schools for special instruction may be noticed the 
” Native Civil Service classes ” set up m 1872 73 at tho Hooghly, Dacca, 
and Patna Colleges, to teach, among other things, drawing, engmeenng, 
gymnastics, and nding These classes were brolen up in 1875, and the 
grants for them diverted to the estabhshment of four Vemaculap Survey 
schools at Hooghly, Cuttack, Dacca, and Patna Of these, the Hooghly 
school was closed in 1880 for want of students Vernacular medical schools 
were established m 1874 75 at Dacca, Patna, and Cuttack There is an Indus 
trial school at Bankipore, for the establishment of which the zemindars of 
Behar suhsenhed more than a lakh of rupees Up to the close of this 
period, it had not succeeded m gauung a stable position 

176 Por the encouragement of agricultural education, the estabhshment 
of two scholarships of £200 a year each to be awarded annually and tenable for 
2i years, was sanctioned in 1880 to enable natives of Bengal to undergo a foil 
course of instruction at the Agneultural College, Cirencester 

(Q Oirh S-’hools 

177 In 1878 a second Govenunent girls school was opened at Dacca 
Aided gills’ schools mcreased from 274 m 1871 to 699 m 1681, m which latter 
year 104 Unaided girls’ schools were also returned 

178 The Bethune Girls’ School, to which a college department was added 
m 1879, passeda candidate at the First Arts Examination of 1880, as did also the 
Female ormal School of theriee Church Two senior scholarships were created 
by Government m 1881 to enable these students to read for the B A degree 

(d) The Grant m aid system 

179 The grant in aid roles umlowrait no very important changes But 
their administration was m 1872 73 placed m the hands of District Committees 
Allotments of the grant m aid fund were made in proportion to the schools 
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actually csisting in the different districts, and Letter terms were offered to those 
districts and races ivlijcli were Laekward. Tbo existing practice of the depart- 
ment was constituted into tUo rule that grants were to be generally reduced 
on revision, as schools approached tho self-supporting stage. Schools situated 
in municipalities were separately treated, on tho princlplo that assistance 
might fairly bo expected from the municipality, and n sirmllcr Gorem- 
ment grant was therefore needed than in rural places. This provision was, 
however, disallowed by tho orders of the Government of India, under whicli 
lud given by municipalities was to he treated, like subscriptions and fees, as 
local contributions to be reckoned towards a grant. 

180. District committees came to lean moro and moro upon the Inspector 
in tho distribution of grants, until at length tljcir intervention was in general 
of a purely formal kind, Tliis was recognised by tho Government of Bengal 
in 1877, and in a Eesolution issued in tho following year, tho distribution of 
grants-in-aid was definitely Iransfcircd to the Inspector, subject to tho con- 
currenco of tlic District Ifagistrate and to tho final authority of the Director. 
At the same time tho pressure upon Iho grant-in-aid allotment, wliich liad 
received no increase, became so great that its mote economical adminlslration 
was urgently called for. Attcatvon was prominently and repeatedly called 
to the “ inefficient margin " of schools, — tliat is, those whose performances at tho 
public examinations were not hdd to be adequate to the grants made to them. 
Every school thenceforward bad to jusUfy'its eiistenco and its grant; failing 
which, after every extenuating circumstance had been taken into account , and if 
there seemed no prospect tliat liberaltrcatmcnt would restore tho school to 
efficiency, its class or Us grant was reduced or withdrawn. Tho rcsnlt of tho 
measores has been to strengthen the general body of schools, although they 
were attended with loss to the weaker members Tlie grant-in-aid system is now 
administered in the light of two principles— ono th.at grants nro liable to 
revision in accordance with the results achieved at the departmental and other 
examinations; and the other, that new schools are to bo aided out of tbo savings 
effected by enttmg down old grants. 

181. The grant-in-aid assignment, which was rather imperfectly defined, 
was increased from Ra. 4,36,708 in 1871-72 to Its. 5,18,300 in 1872-73 
(Assam inclusive) In the next year Assam took away its allotment of 
Bs. 22,000, and the giant-in-aid assignment for Bengal, Behar, and Orissa was 
fixed at Bs 4,96,300. In 1875-76 this allotment was reduct?d through finan- 
cial pressure tolls. 4,20,000, and again increased in 1876-77 to Rs. *4 (jj qqq 
The sanctioned estimate for grants-in-aid was Rs. 4,25,000 in 1830.81, and the 
actual expenditure Rs. 4,13,321. 


{10) IFusulmaa education. 

182. It has not been deemed adnsable to breah the continuite of the 
nanatiYo of edncational progress in Bengal bjr referenee to that of mt one 
ormore^tionaof the commmiitj. Eat the qaestion of the cducalira of 
Mabanmiadaas, abo as a rale held back for a long tano frotn the system of 
pabbe instruclioa laaugarated by Goverament, is one of great importance. It 
Will now be tenewed by itself. 


183. The Musalmans.lite tho Hmdas, base a Uterataie and a learned 
class of their oira. The first Muliannnadan conquerors of India -n-erenoled for 
their patonage of li^g at Lame; and the great sovereign, of their race 
ivbile they lavished henoar, oamdigeaaas talent, spared neither pains nor el- 
penseto attract to then courts from other neighhounag coantries men of hi.h 
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hteraiy attainments ” Tlie Jluliammadansin their early days, mavedby fanati 
cism as they n-ere, destroyed much m India, but they built up not a little 
They destroyed temples, but they built mosques They took away the endow- 
ments which supported Hmdu learning, but they made other endowments for 
the promotion of Sluhammadan learning There was not a mosque or emamharah 
m which professors of Arabic and Persian were not maintamed As the Hindus 
took to Icammg the language and laws of their ruler?, they found oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of such knowledge, not only by entertaimng private 
teachers (Akhanjis) m their families, but alsoby readmg in the mosque schools 
JIuktabs agam sprung up, m imitation of pa^hsabs, wherever Musulmans pre- 
dominated m number The two people began to mix , and Urdu, that offspring 
of many languages, was born Only two generations ago there were, even 
in these Lower Provmces, mors people who studied Persian and Urdu than 
there now are who know English What Behar is at the present day, in respect 
of the cnltivation of Persian, Bengal was fifty years ago 

18i Enjoying such predominance all over the country, and beheving firmly 
in the superiority of their own literature to that of their conquerors, the lluham’ 
madans felt no call to acquire English education The peace and security offered 
to the land by British supremacy reconciled both the peoples to British rule , 
hut the iluhammadans could not so easily forego those national aspirations which 
the existence of Muhammadan nationalities outside India necessarily kept up 
The Hindu had long huned the last relics of such aspirations, and no events 
witlun or outside his country could renve them, even m imagination. This 
difference in the spirit of the two peoplc3->tbe genuine outcome of their diverse 
historical existence— is seen m the difference of the two watch words which are 
even now employed by them to denote any oliange which they may at tunes 
contemplate m their social lives With the Musulman it is revival , with the 
Hindu it IS reformalmn This offers the true explanation of the fact why the 
Musulman m India took less eagerly to English education than the Hmdu 
The Government educational measures have been very unjustly charged with an 
attempt “ to bar knowledge to the Muhammadans except they gam it through 
English,” as] if Government had ever neglected to do anythmg which was 
calculated to conciliate the Muhammadans to their educational measures The 
very opposite was the fact 

185 The first educational mstitution established by the the first Governor 
General of the East India Company was, as has been seen, the Calcutta Madrasss, 
founded m 1781, in which Muhammadan leammg was supported, m accordance 
with the custom of the country, by stipends to pupils and salaries to professors 
The Committee of Public Instruction edited andprmted a considerable number 
of Arabic works which had gone out of use They added to the Madrassa m 
1B29 an. English Department, as they did to the Sanskrit College They took 
under their supervision the Hooghly Madrassa, which had been founded on an 
endowment made by a Muhammadan gentleman But, notwithstanding the 
early attention which the Muhammadan commumty had thus received, it did 
not come forward as readily as the Hindu to avail itself of the advantages of 
the education offered by Government “The Muhammadans,” as Mr Cumin 
reporting on their backwardness m educational matters, observed, “ suffered 
from their bigoted trust m the superiority of their own creed and bterature.’ 
There was another and a stronger cause — their natural sense of humiliation 
The Council of Education m 1849 directed their earnest attention to the 
reformation of the Calcutta Madrassa, after they had tried without success 



the important measure oi oppovnlmg a Euiopcaft Principal at tlie head of the 
institution A junior or Anglo-Peisifla Department vras formed, and school 
fees bc'mn to be le-ned Some bright ilabammadan youths, who had pursued 
their stndiK in English up to the senior scholarship standard m the Anglo- 
Pcr^ian (or junior) Department o£ the lladrassa, were appomted to deputy 
magistracies, and Some effect, however chgUt, uas thus produced upon the 
iluhanima^n commumty of Calcutta On a representation being made by 
them, the Anglo-Peraian Department of the Calcutta jiladrassa was raised to 
the status of a college 

186 But no more than six undergraduate students were found to join the 
new college (1867 68) Next year the number was only four (1668-69) , the year 
after (1869 70) only three, all of whom left within the session At the instance 
of the iluhammadan community, a Commission was immediately appomted , and 
on the report of the Commission m 1872 73, and in accordance with a Eeso- 
lution upon it by the Government of India, the Bengal Government set free 
Rs 55,000 from the Hooghly College Endowment, and established with this 
sum (originally mtended as it was for Huhammadan education only) three new 
raadrassas, with attached boarding houses and low rates of fees, in tbos© parts 
of Bengal which were most thickly peopled by Mubammadans These, witb 
tbe existing iladmssa at Hoogldy, took up balf tbe income of the endowment , 
tbe other half was devoted to tbe foundation of scholarships for Muhammadan 
boys, and to the payment of two thirds of the fees of Muhammadan pupils xea^. 
mg m English schools and colleges The endowment was therefore devoted m 
nearly equal proportions to the promotion of Oriental and of Enghth education 
and a sumbr division prevailed m the Calcotta Madrassa itself, m which half 
the pupils belonged to the Arabic and half to the Anglo-Persian Department 
At the same time the Colmga Bmocb School of the Calcutta was 

appropriated to the Muhammadans exclusively 

187 That Muhammadan education has received 8 strong impulse may be 

gathered from the fad that Muhammadan gentlemen have of late years 
proceeded to England to qualify themselves for tbe Bar This is a circum 
stance connected with Musnlman education which is not without sigmflcance 
The advance of English education among Muhammadans is as yet very much 
Ie«s pronounced thau among Hmdus And yet the number of Musulman 
genUemen who have finished their edocahon m England la proporticmatclv 
la^e This difference is not aU owing, as may be supposed, to the prevalence 
of the caste system among Hindus It is rather that the Musulman feels 
much more acutely than the Hindu the existence of social ineqnalitv which 
he would do all in his power to remove Equality among co religionists is not 
only the Musulman’s creed, bnt it has been lus habitual practice for generation 
after generation 

lEB. Tlio loltomos table -biH ,1ito the nmnher ona telatee proportion of 
Muhammadans receiving education of diffemnt grades in ISSO 81 — 


Ua Tersity edoealion in gCDeial aoil protAsiooal cone<»es 

High schools 

Middle tehooU 

PniaaT7 schools 

Midnsias 

Other ssliooh for special edoeatioa 


rofU 

115 
3 603 
11, SCI 
166 S\0 
1558 
C03 


Percentage 
41 
83 
12 6 
217 
100-0 
133 
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Tbe point to lo noticed is tlio rapid nte at winch the proportion of Muhammadan 
to other pupils decreases as the standard of instruction rises 

{IV) Uducation of non Arynn races 

1B9 Different non Aryan rac^s inhabit different tracts within the 
Lieutennnt.GoTcmorship of Bengal The more important among them are 
—(1) the Sontlials, (2) the Kols, (3) the Pahanas, and (4) the Khonds 
Tho education of these tribes has hitherto been chiefly undertaken by mission 
ary agency, with the assistance and tneouragement of Goremment When 
ever they hare been asked for, liberal grants m aid have been given for the 
support of educational work among tliose races , and m the case of the hill 
tribes found m the Sub-IIimalayan tracts about Darjeeling, tho mam portion 
of tho distnct grant for primary education bas been for some years made over 
bodily to tho local representatiro of the Scotch Mission for the support of his 
schools The Church Mission Society reccired a year ago an increase m its 
annual grant from Pts 6,000 to Its 6,000, for the promotion of Sbnthal 
education Indeed, there has never been any semblance of hostility or m- 
difference on the part of the Department to the educational work of mission 
ones, especially among imcivibsed races The spmt by which the Department 
has been actuated m this respect may bo gathered from the following extract 
from the report of the Inspector of tho Debar Circle m 1876 — 

“Of the whole number of SonthaU, 63 percent, or 1,S69, are inmiseion ecbools m 
ordinary pathsolas the proportion of Sonthals is only 21 per cent of the whole number of 
pupils Consequently, if it he really intended to promote education amon^ the Sonibak and 
to wean them, so far as an elementary education can do so, from the vice of drunhenness, I 
know no better way of elTectiQ|; that object than to largely au^ent the grants now made to 
the Chuzch Musionary Society and the Indian Home Mission, to their boarding schools 
especially The object of these schools is to tram up a number of young people whether 
Cbnsiian canverts or not, to act aa pioneers of civilisation and order in their own villages and 
their peculiar merit is that they tram young women as well as young men so that numbers of 
Sonthal eluhliea m the corning generabon tnll be surrounded from their birth by hmnaniamg 
influences These future mothers of famihesare cheaper and better instruments of civihsation 
than any schoolmasters that we can semi abroad into the Sonthal villages ' 

The Director remarked hereon — 

“ Inm quite at one with [the InspectorJ in all this about the Sonthal Missions and I 
note tliai the Inspector of Schools m Chota Nagporc has formid a very similar estimate of th* 
wort of the missionaries among the Kola and Sonlhah of bis diTision," 

190 The iSowfSaf# inhabit chiefly the Maobhoom and partly the Hazaribagh 
districts of Chota Nagpore, the districts of Beerbhoom, Bankoorah, and 
Midnapore m Bengal proper , and the Sonthal P'*rgunnahs and adjoimng districts 
of the Bhaugulpore division They numbered, m 1881, 883,938 souls 

Tho education of the Sonthals has, until lately, been exclusively in the 
hands of the missionaries The Church Mission and the Indian Home Mission 
have their stations m the Sonthal Pergunnahs and the adjoming district of 
Beerbhoom , and the Tree Church Mission works m the districts of the Chota 
Nagpore division The American Free Baptist Missionary Society, which 
he^an work first (1810) m Balasore, and thence extended its operations 
upwards through Jellasore, and lastly to Midnapore, has established traminf' 
and Tillage schools for Sonthals m the western tracts which border upon 
Manhhoom 

191 Since 1872 73, when allotments for primary education were mnde to 
the several districts and placed at the disposal of the local officers, Sonthal 
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claldren liare brongl\t mto the oidmary path^alas. Ttie follo^nng table 
exhibits the number attending different schools in 1880 81 — 



Xotterly a special scheme for cx»enduig honthal education has been •sanc- 
tioned by Gorcmment This «cheroe IS based upon the projjres:* already made 
chieflv through the efforts of the il issionaiy Societies , and it propo^^ to take up 
the education of the Bonthals on a system closelv connected with their village 
oigamsation 

192 T1 e KoU — These people inhabit chiefly the district of Smgbhoom, in 
Chota I^agpore Tliey belong, like the Sonlhals, tothefore«t tnhes (Kolanan) 
which are supposed to have entered India in the earhe-jt times from the 
north east The German ^Mission, organised by Pastor Gossner on tbe 
principle that “all candidates for missionary work should he mechanics, 
and willing to earn their livelihood by manual labour," began work at Kanchi 
among the Kols m 1845 In 1S4S a station was opened at Lohardagga, in 
18a0 another 'vt Gohindpore, and m ISoS a third at Haianbagh There was a 
schism in tbe mission m 186S, when some of the missionaries left the parent 
•ociety and jomed the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel The success 
of tins ZDission among the Kols of Chota I>agpore has been great as regards 
both its erangehcal and its educational work. Tbe Normal and Theologi 
cal school at Kanchi is a stroag institution, supphed with the best and most 
promising pupils from the 80 village schools scattered over the district The 
example of their pastors has not been lost upon tbe converted Kols They 
are by all reports industrious in their habits taking as readily to agricultural 
ns to m«:hanical puTsu.ts 

Tbe number of children hf’lon'nng to these people, attending the schools 
of different agencies in 1880 81 is shown lo the table below 


issosi 


1 

Cbrut-Ani. 

CLrutuD*. 

! XOTil. 

11 jjh and M Jdl*- schools English and tenjacaUr I 

236 



Upper Pnmary schools 1 

1 10 



Lower Pninarj- schools | 


1 4 ns 


^ormal schiytls 

' ITS 



InJustnal sebooU 

1 °° 


<>6 

Total 

1 1401 

1 4 586 

5 8P7 

Other abong nal tribes 


1 

1 olO 


Prom the progress already made among tbe Kols there is some likehhood 
that a scheme less expensive than that lately sanctioned for tbe SontUals may 
be introduced among them in time 


lya Tie Pafirtrj<Tr—Tbe«c inhabit the elevated parts of the Sontlial Per 
punnahs Tliev are dmded into two sept*, the Atal Paharias and the 3Tal 
laharias Out of the former were formed the hill rangers of Cleveland, whose 
ctuldron received education in the school set up for them close to Bhaugulpore. 
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Both tribes are restless lu tlieir habits, and their cluldren come but occa- 
sionally to the pathsalas attended by the Sonthals At the suggestion of 
Bishop Heber (1825), the Socie^ for the Propagation of the Gospel tried to 
■work among these people for about two years Smee then no measures for the 
special education of the Fahariaa haye been framed either by missionary bodies 
or by the Government One hundred and fifty-four Pahana children attended 
the Sonthal pathsalas in 1880 81 

194 The Khonds — These mteresting people belong to the Dravidian race, 
but are not very numerous They inhabit the southern spurs of the Qurjat 
llebals of Orissa A body of Father Gossnet s missionaries made an attempt 
in 1840 to settle m the Khondmals, hut many of the missionaries died 
shortly after reaching their field of labour, and the sumvors removed to Cbota 
Nagpore The progress of education in the Khondmals under Government 
agency is reported to he fairly satisfactory The schools, 26 in number, pre 
supported chiefly by a cess levied on the sale of liquor, which was imposed 
jviih that object at the request said, of the people tbemselres. They 
contamed 893 pupils m 1880 81 

195 The Government boarding school at Darjeebng is attended by 
Xepchas from Sikkizn, and by Bhooteas from SAkim, Bhootan, and Tibet 
All the pupils learn English and Tibetan Its purpose was to tram up a 
.body of explorers, surveyors, and interpreters, and it has been fairly sue 
cessful in each capacity 

106 In 1811 a mission wns established among the Lepchas of the Darjeelmg 
hills, on tbo self supporting plan of Father Go&sncr The Church of Scotland 
has also some stations in these hills, and has established a certain number of 
Prunary schools, cluefly for the chddren of Nepalese coohes working m tbo 
tea gardens 

197 In 1840 the Welsh Hlethodist jtlission esiabbsbed its first station at 
Cherrapoonjee and extended its operations m 1850 to Sylliet From 1872 the 
mission has confined its labours to the Kliasia and Jyntea hills Tlie mission 
has under it 78 day and night schools attended by 1 813 pupils of both sexes 
The Gmemment grant is Rs 5,000 per annum 

198 There is a boarding school m tlie Hill Tracis of Chittagong for Hughs 
(or HiU Burnie<e) and Chukmas Nineteen Kyoungs (or schools attached to 
Buddhist monasteries) with 339 pupils were returned for these tracts m 1881 

199 A question very pronuneatly connected with tho education of the 
aboriginal tribes has long attracted notice in these provinces Tbeintroduc 
tion of the Roman character throughout the country, to take the place of the 
various characters m local use, has been advocated on general grounds by men 
hie Trevelyan Such advocacy, bowerer, has liatl no practical efTctt on those 
races which have their own systems of Ictteia Among aboriginal races the case 
IS dillerent The 'writing taughtis in manycascs the Roman although not quite 
invariably But the difficulty is that these tubes, as they advance m letters,, 
come into contact with people with whom in busmess transactions their know- 
ledge of the Roman character proves to ho of little use • Tbeir isolation is not 
removed by knowledge thus imparted The tnbes would apparently profit 
more if they learut the language and lettcra of their nearest neighbours A 
complete alphabet and a system of distinct writing are tho common henta'T* of 
the great bulk of the Indian people , and unless there is any prospect of supersod- 
mg these throughout the country by the general use of tlio Roman cliaractcr, 
the advantage of teaching that character to isolated races appears questionable 
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200. The following statements refer to tlie year 16SO-81 : — 


Staiement of SchooU and TapHs in J^O-81. 
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PAKT III 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE STATE OP EDFCATIOV Df 18S1 82 

201 The leading charactenstica of the year 18S1 S3 appear like those of 
its predecessors, to have been decided by impulses communicated from the 
ruling country The several Christian Associations m England and Scotland 
■which have missions and educational institutions in India having united 
themselves into one body under the title of the ‘ General Council on Education 
in India ” proceeded, by the issue of pamphlets, the delivery of lectures and 
discourses, and the submission of memorials and also by waiting in deputation 
upon the Secretary of State and the outcommg Governor General, to invite the 
attention of the authorities to a review of the educational admimstration of 
this country These measures were set on foot m 1879, and they may have 
contributed in some measure to the appointment of a Commission in India, 
whicn in the words of the Government Resolution dated Srd February 1882 
constituting it, is “ to enquire particularly into the maimer in which effect luas 
been given to the prmciples of the Despatch of ISol and to suggest such 
measures as it may think desirable in order to the further carrrmg out of tho 
policy therem laid down ’ These words are clear, and can bear hut one inter 
prctation They show that no departure from the prmciples laid down in tho 
Despatch of 1854 is mtended On the contrary, they innte suggestions for 
carrying out still further the principles and policy of that Despatch 

202 The Council on Education is largely composed of missionary mem- 
bers, who have naturally renved many of those controversies with which tho 
bodies to which they belong were more or less connected m past times Dut 
one new feature very distmctly marks the movement now set on foot Along 
with the old proposals for the withdrawal of Government from the State colleges, 
and for more favourable terms of grant in aid, the Council have made compan 
sons not as heretofore between ono Indian Province and another, but between the 
educational administration of the dependency and that of the nilmg country 

203 Thus they say — 

(1) ** In this country [England] we devote almost one twentieth part of 

thd revenue to the eilucation of tho people about Jb Gd a 
head of the population In India it is only one eightietli 
part and less than Id a head ” 

(2) “ Taking all it appears that tJicre is on the average of all India only 

one institution for fourteen square miles and nine pupils for 
each thousand of the population, not a tithe of wliat it ought 
to be In onr country [England] we expect one m six or 
seven to he at school, » e about IGO in tho thousand 

(3) “ It IS found that this department [that for elementarv mslruction in 

India] has been earned on so feebly that it docs not even keep 
• pace anth tho natural increase of the population, so that 

there? are now moremilboas of use<)ucn[ed ehildrea than when 
tho Code [Despatch of 1854] nas firsit established ” 

(4) “^otwlthstalldlng what had been done during the last 27 years we 

are farther from overtaksi^ the education of the mass of tho 
people than when we began, for while we did not add GO OOO 
a year to onr schools the birth rale added nearly 200 000 child 
ren of school age to the population of the country ” 





20i Tlic mole of estimating cducntiona) progress adopted l>v Uie Council, 
as sLottH in the aboTO extracts is tlioroiiglily Luroptan, and not at all 
Indian The idea of dircctlj cduinUng all tUc children of tlie community 
nas not entertained for India even Ro late as 1871, uhen the Duhe of Argyll 
■nrote ns follows to the Viceroy “If we can once instil into the real upper 
classes of India, that one of the mam duties of society is to provide sound 
primar} instruction for the humhlcr classes, wo shall lay the real foundation 
for that general system of cdncation which it » the desire of \Qut Excellency s 
Government to establish * Nor was the idea of educating nil the children of 
the community entertained hy the most sanguine educationists in India, whom 
view of such a question dcclarcil that “it was not to ho dealt with by tlio 
present generation ’ 

205 In fact, the measurement of Indian educational progress by a European 
standard IS an entirely new element in the controiersy , and, although it has 
Iwen brought forward hy the Council m reference to elementary instruction 
only, it cannot fail to hear more or less on every department of ndminustration 
Hie Council llicmselics have indicated such comparisons, though with the 
view of repudiating them m some cases 
200 Ihus tlieir Secretary imtcs — 

(1) “Erom the returns for 1877*78 we find that the ordinary cxpcndi 

turc was id 430 073 and including tint on I’roductirc I’uhlic 
ITorU, in which class education might he more accurately put 
than many of the public works and working expenses of 
IlaUmvs and Canals, it was £5S,1T8 &C3 Of this sum, 
£15 702 112 was spent on the Army, £2,15^ 03J on Eohee, 
£3 519 008 on Onhnary Public "Works, £0 275,821 on Law 
and Justice, more than £7,000 000 on tho collection of 
revenue, and only £730,013 on the entire education of about 
200 000 000 of people ’ 

(2) “ It may be said with apparent truth that 40 colleges with a total 

o! less than 5 000 pupils in all the colleges of India, what are 
the«e among so many millions ? Compared with the colleges 
ID European countries, it irould be nuseraldy inadequate “ 

(3) " These numbers [that come up to the examinations of the Imban 

EDiTersities3 though large, are not, it may ho said great when 
compared with the population of India No 

comparison can bo drawn from European habits where the 
higher education is part of the equipment of tho life of a 
gentleman, us well as a qualification for professional employ 
ment ’ 

207 The above quotations have been made with the view of showing that 
the application of the European standard to any part of Indiim administration 
cannot be strictly confined to that part only The principle once admitted must 
necessarily extend in all directions and help forward that general admimstTrt 
tive progress tho existence of which has made such comparison pos'^ible in anr 
The year 1881 82 wiU itself olToid a remarkable instance of the close relations 
that exist between the progress of dementarv instruction, of industrial im 
provement and of internal self govemment The same Goremment which has 
appointed the Education Commission lias al'o promulgated the order of the 
19th NoTcmber 1881 under which Inhan manufactures are to he purchased in 
preference to European whenever they are not more costly, and has passed 
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Resolution after Resolution m«;isting on the introduction of local self govern- 
ment throughout the countiy 

208 llic prominent characteristics of tho year under reneiv and their pos 
sibly abiding effects having been generally indicated, it is now necessary to 
proceed to a description, on the Imcs laid domi by the Commission (see Ap 
pcndis C), of tho actual state of education on 31st March 1882 m the Provinces 
of Lower Bengal 

physical Aspects of Ihe Oaunhs and Social Condition of the People 

209 Pour Provinces, more or less distinctly marked fiom each other m 
different ways, constitute the administrative division of Lower Bengal These 
Provinces arc, (1) Bengal Proper, (2) Bchar, (3) Orissa, and (4) ChotaNagpore 
Until lately a fifth Province, Assam, was under the same administration But 
Bengal after its separation from Assam still constitutes tho largest adminis- 
trative dni«ion of British India, its area being 187,222 square miles, and its 
population by the last census CO 53C 801 souls The figures are given m more 
detail in tho table below from tho two census returns for 1871 and 1881 — 



210 If the area and population of tbe Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal 
be taken at 100, the figures for tho other great administrative dinsions of 
British India will stand as follows — 

A n. FD^ulitjoii. 


(1) Of "Madras 89 52 

(2) Of BoTnljay and Sind • t9 27 

(3) Of tie Punjab 29 

(4) Of tie North TVestern ProvincCT and Oodli 68 69 


The whole of the Umted Kingdom itself, it measured on this scale, will 
be represented in area by the figure 77, and m population by 61. 

211 This vast extent of country, with its immense population, is very 
varied m aspect and character m its different parts On the north it penetrates 
to some extent the Sub Himalayan region and stretches up the heights of that 
range to about 10,000 feet above tho sea level, its central tract is constituted 
hy the vast basins of the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers, which are navigable 
by nver steamers through their entire course of 900 and 4G0 miles respectively 
within the Province , its coast Ime, which measures roughly 700 miles round 
the head of tlie Bay of Bengal, is everywhere a sandy or muddy shore unfit 
for harbours but cut through by broad rivers which have created fertile deltas 
and malarious swamps and jungles before they entered the sea, and its south- 











■jrcstcm tract fa high and liilly, and Wong* geologically to the great plateau 
TvhicU constitutes the old table-land of peninsular Indw- 

212. Tracts so varied in character necessarily vary in climate and meteoro- 
logical conditions, in fertility and acccs-ibility.and as a consequence in the past 
history and the present density and character of the popubtion inlnhiting 
them. The Himabyan and Sub-Himalayan tracts, which may he said to 
constitute three districts, measure 5,t77 square miles, have a temperato 
climate in their mote elevated parts, show a rainfall of more than 100 inches in 
the year, and arc fertile with the exuberant fertility of the Tcrai; but their 
situation beyond the otdumry trade routes of the country lias kept tbo popuLv 
tion of 192 to a square mile comparatively stationary, and has to some extent 
isobted the non-Aryan tribes of thcTibcto-Bunnan type, which chiefly compo<c 
it, from the hulk of the Bengali popubtion. The brge river basins, including 
those of. Orissa, which lougWy speaking constitute 37 districts and cover an 
area of 112,713 square miles, arc open to the sea-breeze, bare a climate varying 
in humidity with the disbnee from the sea, and a rainfall of from 37 to 100 
inches in the year. These vast alluvbl plains arc divcr«ificd in diameter by 
their varied cereal, fibrous, oilseed and dye pbnts, and are everywhere more or 
less open to trade ; they bear on the average an incidence to the square mile of 
&01 inhabitants, who arc of more or less pure Aryan descent. Tbo bnguag*^ 
spoken in these tracts are Hindi (by 33*6 per cent, of the total popubtion), 
Bengali (by 52*6 per cent.), and Xfriya (by 7'S per cent.). TlieselaDguages are 
cognate, and are closely connected with the Sanskrit. Certain Ulongolbn dia- 
lects, such as the 17ewarl, Mechi, Koch, Garo, and Lcpcha, arc «po\cn by tribes 
in the eastern mountain ranges and in the Ilimabyan and Sub-IIimabyan 
regions 

218. The Cbob Kagpore plateau, with the Tributary Mchals of Orissa, may 
be taken to constitute six districts, measuring C!),0S3 square miles in all. 
These elevated tracts are out of the influence of tbo great river routes. The 
greater beat radiated from the drier soil, althoagh parching to the field*, is not 
so rela^g to the muscles as the hot bunud air of the plains. The rainfaH 
varies from 4o to 50 inches in the year, and the population is sparse, being 85 to 
the square mile. It consLts in a bigc measure of various Kobrbu and Dravi- 
dian tribe, who have but partially accepted the civilisation of the llmdus, and 
some of whom seem to be just emerging from the stone age. The languages 
spoken in these parts are very various, and are classified into two groups — 
the Kobrian and the Bravidian. The bttcr arc weak, and each dialect of the 
group is spoken by less than one hundred thonsand people. Of the former 
the chief arc the Sonthal (spoken by 1*6 per cent, of the total population of 
the Province), and the Kol 0»y 1 3 per cent ). Hindi is spitnding in the north 
and west, Bengali in the east, and TJriya in the south 

214. The country under the liicuteoant Governor of Bengal is thus large 
in extent, and varied in its physical aspects and conditions, and al«o in the 
diverse ethnic elements of its numerous popubtion. But by far the bt"est 
portion of the country consists, as has been seen, of extremely fertile nver 
basins; and the great bulk of its people are of more or less mised Aryan 
descent, mdnstrions and mtelhgent, mild in disposition, and easv to govem- 

215. The people live essentially on a vegebhle diet, and 91 of 

them dwell in rnial villages. The towns, inclosive of vilbge nnions, with 
more tlian 5,000 inhabitants each, are only 212 in number, and do not eon- 
tain altogether more than C per cent, of the popubtion. In Ei^land, ns is 
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well Irnown, the urlwn population is returned as 63 and the rural as 
only 35 per cent. Tlio circumstances of England, howcTcr, are quite eicep* 
tional. No other country in the world imports so much food, and in none 
is living so dear, or the wages of every Und of labour so high. But even in 
Trance, which is eminently an agricultural country, and in which the propor- 
tion of rural to urban population is cractly the reverse of that of England, the 
percentage of agriculturists does no£ exceed CO in all. This is the most import- 
ant point in the social economy of Bengal, that its rural population is far in 
excess of tho requirements of agriculture. The total agncultural population 
being CSJ millions, and the total acreage under cultivation rather short of 65 
millions, there falls on the average less than one aero to each person. 

216. As shown in tho table below, tho excess of the agricultural class in 
Bengal is between 7 and 9 per cent, if estimated on tho standard of Trance. 
Tliis characteristic phenomenon will hu seen still more conspicuously on a 
closer comparison of the Lower Provinces with tho rest of tho British Indian 
Empire. 

217. Tho following tabulated statement will afford elements for such a 
comparison, and may prove of some piactital use in elucidating tho socio-econo- 
mic condition of these parts : — 
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It is seen at onco that Bengal has "agriculturists” and "labourers'* above 
the average, "industrial" classes bdow it, "commercial” classes above, 
and " non-productive ” persons below. It will also be remarked that in 
“public service” and "professions,” as well as in " domestic service,” the 
percentages for Bengal arc bdow tho averages obtained for other parts of 
British India. 

218 Proceeding now to remark on each of the above heads, it is observed 
in respect of (1) "agriculturists,” that their redundancy in Bengal is greater 
by more than 2 per cent than in tlie rest of British India ; although, even in the 
other administrative divisions, the proportion is high if measured by the standard 
of European countries, where far lessonerousconditionshave necessitated the im- 
position of heavy poor-rates on tho cranmunities concerned. The mild communis- 
tic principles, however, which underlie tho Hindu social organisation in its vil- 
lage system, its caste guilds, and its jcdnt-family, have enabled the people to bear 
up against tho pressure of over-population in years of average yield, although 
the effects are more and more felt in the low standard of living, m tho exhaust - 
iro processes of agriculture, in the yearly mcreasing encroachments of 
“arable" upon "pasture," and the consequent deterioration of man, land, and 
cattle. It has been estimated that the average income per head of an agricul- 
turist in Bengal, after deduction of the Glovernment revenue and the zemin- 
dar’s rent, is £1*42 per annum. Tikii^ a peasant’s family to consist of 6*14, 

Bengal 16 
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persons, including liimscif, lie 1ms tlieroforo a total yearly sura of £7 3, uilli 
Tvliicli to provido food, liousc, clollilng. Iced of cattle, and incidental exj^cn^*^- 
Tlie largest number of persons in the coantiy dcri^ ing yearly ineoracs from land 
of Us. 200 (£20) and npwaTda "was found not to exceed 1.00,710, zemindars 
included. It must, therefore, be considered a very important point in the social 
economy of tho country tbat in such circumstances people da not go out of it. 
Tlie small emigration beyond sea, ubicb docs tale place, is not only temiiorary, 
but not at all from the parts of tbo country s^liicb are most thickly pcoplwl. 
An attempt made so recently as 1873»71, to indueo agriculturists from tho most 
populated districts of Bengal to go ami settle no further than British Burma, 
proved a failure. It was attributed to tbo caste prejudices of the people, svbich 
are supposed to prohibit all sea voyages. Tiicy seem, liowcvcr, toljo just ns 
unwilling to migrato permanently within the country itself, as to go hoyond 
sea. Ilis Ilonor lhoLieutcnant*Gosemorof Bengal Irn had quite recently to 
noticohon, under the most tempting conditions, men from the overcrowded 
Patna Division (533 to tho square mile) did not wove to the contiguous division 
of Bhagulpore, which had in parts not more tlum 229 \^coplc to the square nsile. 

219. Tlicro is no doubt, however, that up to some time after tlie establish- 
ment of British rule, there wore large migratory movements from llio over- 
populated river-basins to tho more outlying districts of the country. Almost 
every village of tUoso districts has Us trillion telling how and whence tho people 
came, tho names of those who led them being in most eases presen cd in 
tho names of the villages which they established. Tho jiinffle^biiri tenures 
mentioned in the decennial ficttlemcnt indicate tho form of tconro for Immi- 
grant settlers known to tlio country from tho remotest period. Tlicy prove tlie 
strength of tho migratory movement in past times. Such moTcmcnts, from 
whatever cause, have hccomo weak in these latter days ; and ns tho people liavc 
grown less occusiamed than hetoro to tho guidance of men of their own com- 
mujrity, there are few now whom they will follow with confidenco to settle in 
distant parts, although a strong Oovcrnrocot has givcu peace and security to the 
country everywhere, in tho hilly tracts of iho South-West, on tho slopes of the 
Himalayan and Bastem ranges, and withm tbo jungles of tho Simdarbans, 

220. Ovcr.populalioiu unrelieved by the cx^us of the people, lus had. tho 
effect of making the peasantry very mindful, within their means, of agricul- 
tural iraptovements. Witnesses of their work are not Vianliug, who declare 
that the Bengal agriculturist has little or nothing to learn from his brother of 
Europe ; and that, although not so wedded to his old way? as to refuse to change 
where the advantages of change are certain, ho cannot afford to make any 
doubtful experiments. The Bengal peasantry are sober, tbrifty, and observant. 
They understand the advantages of irrigation, of manuring, and of tho rotation 
of crops. But with their straitened means, they would rather not pay irriga- 
tion rates m years of copious ralnfaU, nor save for manure the refuse of their 
cattle and find fuel they know not where, nor vary their crops more than 
IS permitted by the imperative necessities of food. Comprehensive measures 
of agricultural improvement require much larger resources of capital and 
science than a crowded peasantiy, though invested with quasi-ownership, 
possibly command. 

221. ComiDgnowtothencxtheadot( 2 ) “labourers (chieflyagricultural),” 
it is seen that the percentage is lughcr in Bengal than in tho other Trovinces 
This class is, broadly speakmg, landless at the outset. But under the system 
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of sub letting m vogue, the more fortunate among them contrive gradually 
to obtain some connection with the land Almost all the lower caste Hindus, 
or “ semi'Hinduised aborigines,’ as they are called m the census report, who 
now own rights of some sort in the land, once began as landless labourers, as 
will be seen more clearly further on 

222,. As regards the 3rd class, “ commercial,” and the 4th class, “ industrial, ’ 
it IS seen that, while the former is larger, the latter is smaller in Bengal than 
in the rest of British India These results are only such as might bo expected 

in the circumstances Bengal has been longer, and, owing to its splendid 
iwer system, more largely open than any other part of the Empire to the 
import of European manufactures The active and energetic traders ot 
Bengal, who estabhshed themselves from very early times on its river banks, 
found the means of profit m carrymg to all parts of the coimtry the imports from 
Europe, and m brmgmg down the raw produce of the interior to the metropo 
Ilian and other ports for export beyond sea It is shown, m a statement not at 
all exhaustive, that the internal trade of Bengal m 1876 77 amounted in value 
to £49,931,400 The external trade, however, is not m the hands of this class 
The small consignments to foreign ports made by natives are not m their own 
vessels, nor, as a rule, to any direct correspondents of their own. These ship 
ments are of comparatively small value, and almost as often end m loss as in 
profit to the parties who make them The tradmg classes of Bengal are honest, 
straightforward, and intelligent They are not without capital, nor without 
enterprise They want more kuowled^ and enlarged views to give to their 
country its true position in foreign commeree 

223 The same causes which have kept up the profits, activity, and 
strength of the tradmg community have operated to depress the industrial 
classes of Bengal The people are not devoid of skill and ingenuity, and 
the country is possessed of endless resources m raw material of all kinds, 
mmeral, vegetable, and ammal But the manufactures of thapeople are earned 
on essentially by manual labour, and that labour cannot, even under the 
most favourable circumstances, compete with machine labour European manu- 
facturers have under sold the BengaU artisan m his own country, and have large- 
ly taken away lus occupation Ho is fast coming to bo an additional burden 
on the land That such has been the fate of the industrial classes is owmg 
partly to the weak organisation of those classes themselves Living chiefly 
in rural villages or small townships, the artisans of Bengal never reached that 
stage at which the handicraftsman ceases to be his own master and becomes 
the servant of the capitalist The schism between labour and capital, which 
is gradually widcnmg in European countries, has had no existence m Bengal 
The question is hero in an earlier stage The artisans have not yet been organ- 
ised in the way in which a system of regular wages, as distinguished from 
occasional advances for work, would oiganise them Lately, m Calcutta and 
elsewhere in the neighhourhood, small mills have been started, and the first 
commenceinent of a proper oigamsation of the working classes may 
perhaps now bo looked for But tho mills are as yet few m number, and 
cover in theu- operations but a very insignificant field of mdustry Unless 
they greatly increase both in number and in direction, httle hope can been 
tertamed of tho improvement of artisan organisation, the preservation of skilled 
labour, and the diversion of the surplus agricultural population to industrial 
pursuits 

224 Passing to the next heads (6) ‘ service (puhhe),” (6) “service (do- 
mestic)," (7) "professional," and (8) “non productive,’’ it is to he explained 



that scmcc (puhllc) includes all classes ot GoTCmmcntand ^tunicipal serraots 
the yjUago police not excepted. The number in Bengal of both public and pri- 
rate serrants is below the 'average of tho rest of British Indb. 

223. The Bengalis have been suppo«icd to be a scrvicc-sceling people, JJnd 
their weak physique, as compared with that ot more robust Indian races, has 
favoured this supposition. But it is seen tliat, while men in the publio service 
and independent professions in other parts of the Umpire amount to 3*B9 per 
cent., the Bengalis have 1*13 in the former and 1*93 in tho latter, mahlng n total 
of 3 05 per cent. In domestic service also the Bengali is found to be 6*t3 per 
cent , while the percentage for other parts is higher, namely, C G2. It must 
likewise Iks remembered tliat in Bengal the class of domestic servants, end 
also of public servants, more particularly in the police, is largely recruited from 
men not bom in the ILowor Vrovinctss. Tim nvtmbet ot such men is *" pet 
cent, of the entire popuLation ; and the number of Bcltaris, Uriyas, and Chota- 
nagpuiis in Bengal Proper, a very large portion of whom arc employed in 
service, is more than one per cent, of the genuine Bengali population. 

22G, It may also he pointed out as a fact, although not usually noticed, tl>at 
the Bengali, as a rule, prefers a profession to a service. It is owing to this 
preference on liis part that the Bengali has crowded into every path of pro- 
fessional life as soon as it has been opened — medicine, law, and civil engineer- 
ing; and lately he has begun to learn mechanical engineering also, with en- 
couraging prospects of success. 

227. But even tho most cursory view of tho social condition of the people 
of Bengal, or indeed of any part of India, carmot be taken without noticing tluit 
most prominent feature of the social constitution of the people, the all-pcrrad- 
ing caste system. 

Direct and close comparisons between the percentages ot *' caste " nnd ot 
"occupation ’’cannot he easily made, because the occupations are given quite 
independently of caste in the census returns. But the occupations, dassiCed 
ns they hare been on the broad generalisations of Dr. Farr, are found, when 
carefully looked at, to hare a general agreement with the moro important caste 
distinctions, moulded as these have been on the hereditary occupations of the 
people of the country. A general and dbtant comparison thereforB is not only 
not impossible, hut quite feasible in the circumstances. A greater dfficuUy 
in the way of such comparisons is caused by the presence in the community of 
important sections that do not recognise caste. This dilEcuIty has been met by 
classifying the non-caste people under different caste-beads in accordance with 
the occupations to which they severally belong. 

228. With these explanations the percentages of " occupation ” and " caste ” 
of the adult male population of Bengal are set in juxtaposition in the table 
bdow ; — 
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229 It IS clear that, while the genenl groundwork of the social fabric u 
caste, very important changes aregomg on m the superstructure The “ suponor 
castes ” "and the ” trading castes,’ who are altogether 18 32 per cent , hare not 
all succeeded in finding accommodation m the “ puhhe service, ” “ professions, ’ 
and “commerce,” which form less than 8 per cent of the occupations, not to 
speak of other castes having fonnd a place therein More than 10 per cent 
of these superior castes have taken up occupations which belonged to lower 
castes, and hare thus pushed masses of people of those castes farther downward 
Hence the increase of 73 per cent m the number of artisans, and of 2 38 m 
the non productive class Bat the largest increase is m the class of agncul 
tunsts, hemg 18 97 per cent , to which the landless labouring class and the 
class of domestic servants have contnbntcd 11 32 and 85 respectively It is 
thus seen that the entire social body is gravitating to one direction, the status 
of the agriculturist 

230 It will ho useful to compare the censusTetums of 1871 with those of 
1881 as they bear upon the occupations of the people of the Lower Provinces 
Tlie following statement will show what changes Lave occurred m the course 
of the last ten years — 
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ihe changes indicated by the increase of 2 18 m the agricultural and the 
decrease of 1 74 lu the labounug class seem to be the ordinary results of tlio 
sub lettmg system, which enables the landless labourer to obtain some connee 
tion with the land, and someu bat to raise his status Tlio decrease in the profes- 
sional, commercial, and domcstio classes is balanced by an increase in the mdus 
trial, agricultural, and non productive classes 

231 Tlie ten years bcti'ccn the t«o censuses of the population Iiarc been, 
generally speakmg, prosperous ycar» There was but a single visitation of 
scarcity, m 1873 74, and the country seems to have fairly recovered from the 
shock it received on that occasion But the tendency of the social body may 
still bo clearly perceived 

232 How far social changes oro affcctuig the Lower I’ronnccs m their 
entirety, has now been seen In the next table will bo shown in what different 
degrees they have been in operation in the four great divisions of which these 










that service (puhKc) includes all classes of Government and llunieipal servants, 
the village police not excepted. The niimher in Bengal ol both public and pri- 
vate servants is beloiv the 'average of the rest of British India. 

223. The Bengalis have been supposed to be n service-seeking people, and 
their weak physique, as compared with that of more robust Indian races, has 
favoured this supposition. But it is seen that, while men in the puhlie service 
and independent profusions in other parts of the Empire amount to 3*69 per 
cent., the Bengalis have 1'13 in the former and 1*93 in the latter, making a total 
of 3 OS per cent. In domestic service also the Bengali is found to he 5 43 per 
cent , while the percentage for other parts is higher, namely, C G2. It roust 
likewise be remembered that in Bengal the class of domestic servants, and 
also of public servants, more particularly in the police, is largely recruited from 
men not bom in the Lower Provinces. The number of such men is *7 per 
cent, of the entire population j and the number of Beharis, Utiyas, and Chota- 
nagpuris in Bengal Proper, a very large portion of whom are employed in 
service, is mote than one per cent, of tlie genuine Bengali population. 

226. It may also be pointed out as a fact, although not usually noticed, that 
the Bengali, as a rule, prefers a profesaon to a service. It is owing to this 
preference on his part that the Bengali has crowded into every path of pro- 
fessional life as soon as it has been opened — ^medicine, law, and civil engineer- 
ing; and lately he has begun to learn mechanical engineering also, with en- 
couraging prospects of success. 

227. But even the most cursory view of the social condition of the people 
of Bengal, or indeed of any part of India, cannot be taken without noticing tlint 
most prominent feature of the social constitution of the people, the all-pervad- 
ing caste system. 

■Bisect and close coropoiisons between the pcrecalases ef " easte ” and ei 
" occupation ” cannot he easily made, because the occupations are given quite 
independently of caste ia the census returns. But the occupations, classiOed 
as they have been on the broad generalisations of Dr. Parr, are found, when 
carefully looked at, to have a general agreement with the more important caste 
distinctions, moulded as these have been on the hereditary occupations of the 
people of the country. A genoral and distant comparison therefore is not only 
not impossible, but quite feasible in the circumstances. A greater dfficnlty 
in the way of such comparisons is caused by the presence in the community of 
important sections that do not recognise caste. This difficulty has been met by 
classifying the non-caste people under different caste-heads in accordance with 
the occupations to which they severally belong. 

223. IVith those explanations the percentages of “ occupation ’’ and " caste ” 
of the adult male population of Bengal are set in juxtaposition in the table 
below : — 
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229 It IS clear that, whale the general groundwork of the social fahnc is 

caste, veryimportantchangesaregomgonmtliesuperstructurc The “superior 

castes ’’ "and the ‘ trading castes,” who are altogether 18 S2 per cent , have not 
all succeeded m finding accommodation m the “ pubhc service, ” “ professions,” 
and “ commerce, ’ which form less thanS per cent of the occupations, not to 
speak of other castes having found a place therein More than 10 per cent 
of these superior castes have taken up occupations which belonged to lower 
castes, and have thus pushed masses of people of those castes further downward 
Hence the increase of 73 per cent m tho number of artisans, and of 2 38 in 
the non productive class Hut the largest increase is m tho class of agncul 
tunsts, bemg 18 97 per cent , to which tho landless bbouring class and the 
class of domestic servants have contributed 11 32 and 35 respectively It is 
thus seen that the entire social body is gravitating to one direction, the status 
of the agriculturist 

230 It will he useful to compare the censusTetums of 1871 with those of 
1851 as they hear upon the occupations of the people of the Lower Provinces 
The following statement will show what changes have occurred m tho course 
of the last ten years — - 
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ihe changes indicated by the increase of 2 18 m tho agneuUural and tho 
decrease of 1 7i in the labouring class seem to bo the ordmary results of tho 
sub letting system, wluch enables the landless labourer to obtain some connee 
tion with tho land, and somewhat to raise his status Tlie decrease in the profes- 
sional, commercial, and domestic classes is balanoid by an mcrcaso in the indus 
trial, agricultural, and non productive classes 

231 Tlio ten years between the two censuses of the population have been 
generally speaking, prosperous years There was but a single visitation of 
scarcity, m 1873-74, and the country seems to have fairlv recovered from the 
shock it received on that occasion But tho tendency of the social hod} may 
still bo clearly perceived 

232 How far social changes are alTcctuig the Lower Provinces in thoir 
entirety, has now been seen In the next table will bo shown in what different 
decrees they have been in operation in the four groat divisions of which these 
Provinces consist — 













233 It 13 seen that of the four ProTinccs, Onssa has been least affected 
by the kind of change that is in operation Its industrial class is strong, and 
its agricnltunsts not much in excess of the normal number The landless 
labouring class has also grown smaller as in Bengal, but the commercial 
class has become weaker m both the divisions Chota Nagpore is apparently 
the most backward of all the Brovmccs But as its inhabitants consist for the 
most part of aboiiamal tribes •who ate leaving off wild and nomadic habits, the 
large proportion of agriculturists m that division denotes a forward and not a 
backward social movement 3he commercial and mdustrial classes of Chota 
Is agpore consist chiefly of Hindu settlers A comparison between Bengal and 
Behar in 1872 shows greatly to the disadvantage of the latter Province There 
were then m proportion to the population more agnenitunsts, more landless 
labourers, less commercial and le^ indnstnal people m Behar than lo BengaL 
Tlie worst features of the social movement were most apparent in this Pro 
VTiice, although during the last ten years Behar seems to have gained in some 
respects 

234 The strata of caste m native society and the contoxlioM which these 
stralahaveundergonemthfi course of time, as discovered in the present occupa- 
tions of the people, havmg been briefly sketched, it remams now to eiamme the 
social structure from a different point of view This view will give the 
net result of all the conditions under wluch the people now bve and will aftord 
an idea of the wealth and number of the most important classes of the com- 
munity, and of their social status 

235 The permanent settlement of the land revenue m the Lower Provinces 
and the operations of the land laws have resulted in the course of years, al- 
though with much change of ptrsonnel, in the preservafaon of a body of 
landholders in the country po«sessed of some ■wealth and influence Then gro^s 
receipts from land are calculated at above £18 000 000 This sum, however, 
18 not held in a few hands The system of sub-infeudation which began m the 
earlier days of the zemindan settlement, and wluch had to he sanctioned 
by law (Bcgulation VIII of 1819), has had the effect of sub dividing and 
dislributmg this mcome among a very large body of propnetors 

236 The mcome tax returns of the latest years show that the number 
of persons outside Calcutta, who have each an income from of £500 fiTitl 
upwards, does not exceed two thousand 

237 These permanent incomes are sulficienUy high for this country to give 
to their possessors an elevated social status These 2 000 men m fact consti 
tute the landed gentry of Bengal — its squirearchy and its nobihty 

238 Incomes equally large or even la^er from trade and other sources did 
not m former days give anything like an equal social status , hut they seem 
to be rising into consideration of late. 

230 ItatiTCs assessed to the license tax, with annual incomes of £600 and 
upwards number 2 900 and these also may take rank with the higher classes 
of Bengal The money lending classes, it may be noticed seem to be rather 
weak m these parts there being only 433 persons of that class with annual 
incomes of £o0 and upwards Assessees of the income or hcense tax with 
mcoracs of £20 to £o0 per annnm foil short of two lakhs, and those with 
incomes from £ jO to £500 shghtly exceed fifty thousand 

210 The social slructuie Urns cijoscs to slew a base of alout OJ millions 

of labouno" and asricultuial families isliose incomes aTorage £7 3 per ammin, 

a tier aW it of the loiver middle cla-s, composed of about two laUis with ommai 
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incomes of itom £20 to £50 , a tbiid tier, constituting the middle class of fifty 
thousand, mth mcomes between £50 and £500 , and an uppermost tier consist- 
mg of five thousand, with mcomes exceeding £500 m the year But gro- 
tesquely weak as tho upper portions are, the entire fabric is so hardly incrusted 
from top to bottom by caste, which cements together its various elements 
by the closest social bonds, that the structure is far more massive and strong 
than appears from the naked sectional view whicli has been taken Tlie 
uppermost ranks of native society do not consist of men of wealth only In 
native society, caste as well as wealth gives social position , and as no mriT^ 
can nse above bis caste, so no man can emk below it Thus a very large 
jKirtion of the Brahmins, Kayasths, and Baidyas of Bengal, of the Eajputs 
and Babhans of Behar, and of the Mahantis, Khandaits, and Xarans m Onssa 
and the Ghatwala and Tikayets m Ghota Nagporc even if not nch, take their 
place m the upper ranks , while men of wealth and position m tho lower castor 
support the claims of high caste men by tbe strenuous eiforts they make to 
prove that the castes to which they severally belong are lughcr than the places 
accorded to them m pubbe estimation Such are now, just as tliey liavc been 
m past times also, the inner movements of native society — movements which 
ate the effects of a regime which was based upon the ideas of socal order and 
individual culture, rather than upon those of social progress and mdividual 
wealth Caste in India was a growth and not an imposition Its roots ht 
much deeper than those of the convcntionahsms which have overgrown it 
I?or does it at present provoke m the native commurnty lUclf any feeling okm 
to that ‘'philanthropic antipathy” with which Englishmen may be disposed 
to regard it, m ignorance of its elastic character 

The etate of JJducaUon tn 1S3I 85 

2kl The social and economical condition of the people in tho Lower 
Provinces having thus been briefly mdicated, a description of tho system of 
Pubhc Instruction provided for these Provinces may now bo undertaken It 
^vlU be convement to begin witb a general view of tbo statistics of education 
cf every class on the 31st Hatch 1832, compared. xatU the 3lst HareU ISll 
Ihe table shows that there has been m tho last ten vears au increase of 
51 G36 schools, and of 904 071 pupils It also slions that there is ono school 
to 3 2 square niiloa, and to 4 5 inhahitcil places , and one pupil at scliool to 
63 of tho population, or to 9 4 of school going ago, reckoned for convenience 
at 15 per cent The schools of Bengal that have como under the supervision 

of the Department are therefore 17 limes as many as they were m 1871, and 

arc distributed among tbo inliabilcil places (winch liavo al»o largelv increased) 
12 times fis tlucUy But the new schools are generally small, and the pupils 
have con«cquently increased only seven fold The total increase is distributed 
among 4 Colleges (3 unaided and 2 partly endowed), 19C High schooL, (7 
Government, 27 aided, and 02 unaided), 330 Middle schools (14 Government 
lOS aided, and 214 unaided), and 49 131 Pnmary schools Among tho co!Ic'*cs 
arc included the Collcgo Department of tbo Bcthunc Pcmale School The 
increase which took place m tlie Dmtcd Ivingtlom during nearly the same 
period mcluJctl 1 Umversit) (Ireland), 10 colleges, and 7,957 clcmcntarv 
schools (between 1872 and ISSO) 
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Sectiov a — Indigeaoua Imlmolion 

213 The increase ibore noted in the Lower Provinces has taken place largely 

in the primary schools , not that so many fresh primary schools have been set up 
by the Department, but rather tint so many have been brought into connection 
with it out of the body of indigenous schools which have always existed TVliat 
additions took place were few, and were almostentircly confined to those distncts 
in which the Aryan element of the population was small and the indigenous sya 
tein of education weak if not absent In this system, which has existed in the 
country from very early times, are included tols, pathsalas, and muktahs m 
which the standard of instruction is not directly affected by the operations of the 
Department of Public Instruction 

244 It IS not possible even now to estimate with perfect accuracy the extent 
of the mdigenous system, or of any increase in attendance that may have been 
brought about by the operations of the Department Statistics of indigenous ins ti 
tutions «eem never to have been exhaustively obtained, either by the Department, 
or in the partial censuses taken from time totime in different districts or parts of 
districts, or even m tUo general census of 1871 The last census of Pebniary 1881 
has, no doubt, gone very much farther m this direction But that it has not 
been exhaustive is seen m the fact that it returns 2,045,750 as under instruc- 
tion while the departmental returns of the followmg year show l,IOC,0fo as 
attending school The discrepancy may be easily accounted for, and is indeed 
no gieater than might have lieen expected from the different objects and 
methods of the agencies employed It will be sufficient hero to say that some 
of the Magistrates, in whoso districts the discrepancy was large, have rx. 
pressed their conviction that of the two the departmental returns vrere the 
more accurate * 

The number of indigenons schools and of their pupils, as ascertained 
by the inquiries of the Department, amounts to 4,275 schools and 5C,018 
pupils 

245 Of the three classes of indigenous schools— tols pathsalas, and muktahs 
—pathsalas and muktabsnre pbcrsforclemenlary instruction, while tols impart 
education, of a. higher elrtfsa la Sanskrit The pathsalas teach the vernacu 
lar of the different districts in which they are situated — Bengali in Bengal, 
Hindi in Beliar and Chota Jiagpore and Driya in Orissa The muktabs teach 
Urdu everywhere with a little Persian, and parts of the Koran Shanf But 
the Bengal muktahs are taking of late to teach Bengali also, as the BcLar too 
are beginning to instruct their junior boys in a Lttle Hindi 

210 Gencrillj speaking, the subjects of mdigenous path«ala mstnictionare 
writing reading arithmetic and accounts zemindari papers, and letter writing, 
together vv ith versified Furanic tales, and inBehar versified heroic legends as 
well The method of instruction is still the same that struck Dr Bell m 1793 
m n Madras pathsah, and which inspired the Bell and Lancaster system, after 
wards so popular in England The direct teaching of the cluldrcn is conducted 
by monitors or pupil teiclters, and compact dirr^ions of eJa««es are not made 
With the views of school method now prevailing, the want of division into 
classes in the indigenous schools is of course much deprecated, although it 

IS well known to every schoolmaster how injurious to the great majority of 

pupils rigid cla^s divisions tend to become , how every class m fact lias alwavs 
a long tail, which imder no procc«!s of development can be absorbed into tho 
head But as another and looser system of class divisions is attaining popu. 

BfO^ IS 
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larity in l^ngland, it is possible tbat a faronrablo cbango may yet take place 
in the opinion no^ entertained of the indigenous method of separate lessons 
for separate pupils. Tlie method is described as follows : — 

247. On entering a patbsala, a boy •writes the letters of tlic alphabet vrith 
a piece of cbalk on tbe ground, repeating the names of the letters as he writes 
them. After the letters hare been thus Jeamt, palm leaTca are used as mate- 
rials for wnting on with pen and ink, Uie first attempt being only to ink off 
the letters as they are traced by the guru with a pointcdir^m stylus. .^'Ehe 
pupils go on "with the palm-learcs till they learn to 'write the compound 
letters, committing to memory at this stage the multiphcation-lahle and 
rarious fractional tables, and being constantly practised one after another in the 
several money- tables, weights and measures. Every evening before llie patbsala 
breaks up, all tbe children stand together and repeat tbe tables simultaneously 
in chorus, or sometimes they follow a monitors lead. Trom " palm-leaf " pro- 
motion is given to “ plantain- leaf,” in wliich Sabhankari or native arithmetic 
is taught. In most of the pathsalas, slates and (in Beliar) taktis are also being 
used. The scholar is now at hberty to take up “ paper.’' lie is taught letter- 
writing, zcnrindati and mahajani accounts, forms of documents, and the versi- 
fied Puranic talra, and lastly a little Sanskrit grammar and ahhldhan. The age 
at which it U customary for pupils to enter pathsalas is fi> o years, on some 
auspicious day ascertained by the Purohit. The stay of the pupil at school is 
about five or six years, comprising two full stagtsof instruction, although cases 
are not uncommon in irhich a hoy leaves school after a month or two, havmg 
attended in compliance w 1th some customary obscrv.ance. The jiathsalas sit 
during all seasons of the year, long vacations being given in tlie agricultural 
villages once during the rains, when tbe sowing commence*, and again at tl>e 
harvest. The boys generally meet morning and evening, irorking from about 
six to seven hours a day with short intcnoils 

249. In muktabs tho pupils le.ira by rote parts of the Koran Sliarif, and 
also (in Bengal) the Alif Laila and Cliahat Dervish, , and m addition to 
them the Persian Gulistan and Boslan, &c , inBchat and Orissa. 1 he age at 
which pupils, llusulmans chiefly, enter muktabs is as with the Hindus, about 
five years, and they sometimes stay more tlian ten years, t. e , hetn een three and 
four full stages of instructiou. The muktahs arc closed on Tridays and on all 
kluliammadan holidays 

249 The Language taught in the tols is Sanskrit ; and the subjects are 
usually grammar, abhidban, poetry, rlictoric, logic, and to a less extent asttolo‘»v, 
philosophy, law, and medicine. All thecc subjects are not taught in the same 
tols. Those which teach grammar, abhidlian, and hclles-letters, do not take up 
the higher subjects of logic and law ; and those which teach the higher subjects 
do not teach the lower. Again, a tol for tho study of law will not usually take 
up logic, nor a tol of logic take up law. lledicine also forms a distinct subject 
for a separalo tol. All tols are taught hy Brahmin teachers, except those in 
which medicine is taught ; these have Vaidya teachers There are also a few 
tols in u hich astrology is taught hy Acharjyas, a lower order of Brahmins. The 
method of teaching is thus described. 

250. Intolswhero grammar is taught, the beginner first commits to memory 
fas under Jacotot’s system) a ccrtaia classical work, or part of it. Explanation 
is not given until that jrart has been fully committed to memory. Constant 
exercises in past lessons are kept up. Tho sjsttmatic division of pupils into 



classes is not enforced, but where the same lessons are received by several 
pupils they form a class by themselves and help each other In higher tols 
lectures are given, accompanied by explanation of the tcxt-boohs, the lectures 
being relieved every now md then by recourse to the interrogative method 
The Paadit generally teaches the advanced pupds, who in their turn teach their 
juniors The tols sit both mommg and evening The usual holidays are the 
l»t and Sth days of the moon, with a long vacation commencing from the rains 
' m'July down to '’the end of October Oa the weekly holidays new lessons are 
prohibited, and those are the days set apart for the revision of old le«sons 
Students generally enter the grammar tols at twelve years of age, after leaving 
the pathsalas , and they stay for six or seven years longer In the more 
advanced tols the age for heginnmg is generally eighteen or twenty, and that 
for withdrawal twenty eight or thirty, although, as in European umversities, 
men of very advanced years occasionally attend for the purpose of gaining 
titles or finishing their studies 

251. I he operations nf the Education Department have not direct ly affeeted 
the tols, then declme is due to those general causes which have brought about 
the neglect of Sanskrit learning The Sanskrit title examinations lately estab- 
lished may m time bring under the complete control of Government the pnvi 
lego of conferring titles, now used in a perfunctory manner by the tol Pandits , 
and may have the elTect of raising those titles m public estimation At the 
last title examination, 53 students from 20 dilTcrcnt tols presented themselves, 
and twenty four obtained titles Ten pnscs of the value of Ks 450 were also 
given by Government, and twenty of the value of Bs 1,111 from private 
foundations 

The pupils who now attend the pathsalas connected with Government are 
drawn from the samo classes that used to fill the mdigcnous schools It has 
already been stated that what the Edueation Department has gamed has been 
almost entirely at the expense of these institutions 

The muktabs being ^Hoii-religious sehools, are not equally affected by the 
operations of the Department , but as English education advances, Hmdus wiU 
probably cease to patronise them 

252 The pupils m tofs pay no fees, hut on tho contrary are assisted by the 
Pandit to the extent of liis means, the chief income of the Pandit being 
derived from presents m cash or kind from rich families, usually on occasions 
of marriage or other ccremomcs No endowments of land for the support of 
tols arc now reported 

At muktabs, the pupils pay fees in cash and also in kind They also 
pay a pice each on Thursdays and on ilnhammadan festivals The teachers 
generally board and lodge m the liou«es of well to do Slulnmmadan gcnllcmcrj 
There are also a few muktabs which are supported out of endowments to 
mosques 

Pathsah pupils pay mcftitliTy fees varying from half an anna to eight 
annas each , sometimes fees aie paid m kmd only ihe guru also gets presents 
of food and clothing on occasions of mamage or other ceremonies, as well 
as when a boy is promoted from a lower to a higher standard of study 

253 On the methods of patbsala instruction it will be adnsahle to dwell 
at some length It has been supposed that the methods followed m the patb< 
salas are rude and primitive It has been said that these schools did not 
teach readiiii:, but wnlinc only , that thiqr tanght multiphcation by continued 
addition, and division by continued subtraction, and that they couid not carry 
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Ibcir pupih as fir as tlio rule of lliree Tlje foWomng consiaerafions mar serre 
to throw some liglit on tlitir actual diarictcr — 

251 Ihcpatl salamcltiodof Icacliingmilmgamlwritingisthis rilUsahs 

take up u ntiug before reading, or rather !»o‘h simtiltaneouslj “ riting nii 1 
reading” as some of the old guru mohashays used to «av, “nrelikc Ihctwo 
legs of a mm , as both legs arc made use of in walking, so lioth u riling an 1 
reading must be used for jirogress m knowledge ' Tiie pithsala Iwr is mn !c 
to read out as he writes IloU and Lancaster, s\hoiiintatcd this system in U etc, 
schools, considered it an improTcmenl, and cicry 1‘estalorzian must admit 
that the s\ stem which makes the learner use his fingers and his rjts at Ih 
same time that ho cmploss Ivis socal muscles nml hi> «cnse of lifanng, is more 
scientific, because capable of making stronger and more duersc ntrroiis im 
prtssions, than that of quietly looking at letters in a j nnted book, in order to 
learn tbcir shapes 

255 Suhliankar — possibly a symbolic name like k rasa, winch means “one 
that makes [methods^ easy’ —is credited wiltihaimg framed all the anthmclicat 
formula; of the Bengal patlisaLas Iromlhe molLwhicb he adopted of cs 
pressing llioso formula; it seems that he was fnmilnr nith the great mathe* 
matvcal works lu Sanskrit of Bhaskaraelisrjya and olhcr», who«e applications uC 
trigonometrical fonnuHto the calculation of astronomical phenomena hare been 
noticed with approbation by European mathemaljcnns nnd wlio«e metbot) 
of solnng quadratic equations is still quoted in 1 nghsh school Iwoks on 
algebra It is therefore hardly likely that the patli«ala«, dcriring their 
luspitation from such souxi-es, should know no better than to work onlinary 
nmltiphcatioa by continued addition, ^Lc The fact is that (he pitlisala svstem 
of multiplication commences from (ho left hand figure oj the multiplicand 
as that of division docs from the left hand figure of the dividend , tlie work is not 
more cumbrous than under the European system, and mar, from a ctrtam 
point of Tiew, he deemed more scientific As for the ptilhsala method of the 
rulc-of three, it is no other than the unitary method, lately adopted in Enghsh 
arithmetical works 

2o0 \nolhcr idea that of the eiclusiTcly tcclimcal cliaractcr of the path- 
%aVas haa gamed support from the ciTcuuBtance Wmt the -weights and measures 
used in different arts and trades, which arc taught in a rersiPiwl form in the 
patbsalas are the subjects of important lessons for weeks together, large prac 
ticc m each table being enforced before the pupils take up the table next m 
order of dilllcultr It may be fairly aigued that thw method is supenor to that 
adopted m schools of higher pretensions, m which the tables are to be found 
by the learner from a book, lor t\ie purposes of the special problem m reduc 
tion or propirtiou which he has to work Tlie question in fact Las been finally 
decided by the increased stress which lias of lato years been laid, in the stand- 
ards of elementary schools in England, on actual knowledge of the tables m 
use m the localities m which those schools arc BitUatcd 

2o7 Anr patient observer of the indigenous schools will as a simple matter 
of fact, be struck by seemg in their ‘ customary ways “ the relics of much deep 
thought and of many nice adaptations to circumstances He will see in 
thoir methods the recognition of Ibesoondcst principles of education— principles 
which partially embodied m the Bdl and Lancaster system, in the Jacotot 
system nnd m the Simultaneous Evslcm have come into fashion Ai differ 
ent times m European coontnes He .will find that all tl cse principles have 
been brought into appropriate action, and are still ahveinlhe customary ways of 



the pathsalas But there is one thing that he mil not see There is no rccog 
mtion m the indigenous schools of the full Pestalozzian principle which requires 
a due and regular exercise of the external senses for the reception of know- 
ledge He iviU mark, in this great omission an instance of arrested growth or 
of the defective genius of the people It may point out to him also the direc- 
tion of the educational remedy But that «hich in present circumstances tells 
most against such patient observation of the mdigenous schools is the stark 
inferiority of their teachers, and also the wretchedness of their poverty, and of 
all their belongings 

Sectiov B — Tnmartf Imtruction 

258 The primary schools of the Department are, as has been said, so many 
indigenous pathsalas brought under departmental influence This influence 
has not been equally exerted m all cases hut has varied within cerfam hmits 
in different parts, as the different magistrates who have, since 1872, had direct 
managemtnt of this department of Public Instniction, have devised or accept 
ed more or less strong systems of school organisation for their respective dis- 
tricts Under their supemaion the indigenous pathsalas have everywhere 
begun to conform to that definition of primary education which discards all 
subjects but the simplest elements of reading, wntmg, and anthmetic In fact 
Goverumjent officers, as representatives of the commumties of wluch they have 
charge, and in the exercise of that control which belongs to the community 
over all its institutions, have systematised the pathsalas into primary schools of 
such a type as they supposed best suited to the circumstances of the country 
In the Lower Provinces no efforts could be made for starting new primary 
schools, as was done m other parts of the Empire , but tho schools of the people 
havo been taken and foshiohcd into those forms which chiefly commended 
themselves to the officers of Government 

269 There is one specially distinguishmg feature in the admimstration of 
primary schools m the Lower Provinces, which needs to be dwtlt upon a little 
While Government officers in other parts of the country, whether directly or in- 
directly connected with educational admimstration, habitually regret (ho down- 
ward tendency of the primary schools tli^ have set up, the Bengal officers, 
whether admimstrative or educational, seem to have devoted a large portion of 
their attention to keeping down tho standard of instruction m schools of this 
class 

260 This difference of tone became most marked when the immediate con- 
trol of primary mstruction passed over to the admimstrativo officers in Bengal 
As officers of the revenue administration, they had observed closely how the 
mtercsts of class and class were opposed, and it was natural that they should 
suppose those mtercsts to be antagonistic in the arena of primary instruction 
also They felt surprise at seeing children of the middle and upper classes 
attending the pathsalas, they apprehended the conversion of the pathsalas into 
high schools, and the loss to the children of the poor of the means of education 
they bad always enjoyed Some went so far as to propose tluvt tho children of 
the middle and upper classes should not be admitted into them , and oU com- 
bined to reduce the standard so low that it would not be worth tho while of 
well to do people to send their children to them. It is, however, clear that the 
past history of the pathsalas, their mtcmal constitntion, and their present con 
dition are alike opposed to such news .iVs to their past history, it is a simple 
fact tlnit as long ns Persian was the language of the court', the well to do 

IxngU 19 
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jects That this danger was not altogether imaginary, is shown by the deteno- 
ration that has been noticed m some districts m the standard of mental 
arithmetic, the strength of the pathsala system, and also by the reports 
that hare been occasionally received of thecliildren of ryots and artisans Icayin" 
the subsidised pathsalas, because the subjects they wanted to leam were no 
longer taught m them “ the pathsalas were being turned into schools ” The 
competition for scholarships also introduced a new condition tending m the 
same direction, though its effects were necessarily confined to pathsalas of the 
first ranL, and though the scholarship course had carefully secured the reten 
tion of the old subjects of pathsala instruction, which still form its most 
important elements Acting on these beliefs the Education Department 
has generally directed its efforts to beeping down the standard, and lias 
declared that the success of a district m primary instruction is to be judged, 
not wholly or chiefly by tho success of its pupils at the scholarship examm 
ations, but by the number of those who acquired a sound knowledge of the 
rudiments of instruction m the form in which it was most likely to ho of 
practical use 

,263 It is possible that these measures of precaution may have been earned 
too far It IS possible that, in their anxiety not to advance prematurely, to make 
sure of the ground that has been won, educational as well as distnct officers 
may have actually lost ground , and that m some instances the schools may 
have fallen m public estimation without gaining in real efficiency The 
teaching of the “useful” or “technical” subjects has been encouraged and 
strengthened I but while the elements of a liberal education, as tliat was 
understood by tho Hindu of former days have disappeared from tho pathsala 
course, they have uot been replaced to the same extent by more modem sub 
jects of instruction If this he the case, it would follow that tho lower 
primary schokrslup standard at least should bo recognised as that at which 
every primary school should aim The advance already made in this direction, 
under the cautious mode of procedure above dc cnbed, may be shown as follows 
In 1S76 77, the first year of the introduction of a definite system of eiamina 
tion for primary scholarships, 3,110 schools sent 11,102 candidates, of whom 
5,2 IG passed the examination In 1881 82, 8,100 schools sent 29,183 candi 
dates, of whom 16,897 passed It would also be necessary, in order to secure 
efficient teaching in all subjects throughout the school, to recognise and 
strengthen the monitorial system In these ways it would appear that tho re- 
quirements of liberal as weU as of technical instruction would be ahke met It 
may bo added that tho rccogmtion of tho lower primary standard, at least as that 
proper to primary schools generally, would be m full accordance with a change 
made in 1851 82 m the nomenclatnro of a class of schools previously called 
lower vernacular, included m the secondary system, and m many cases supported 
not from tho primary grants in the bands of the Magistrates, but from the 
granUin aid assignment at the disposal of the Department These have now 
been called “ upper pnmary,” and their standard is thus admitted to bo that 
at which the best among the pnmary schools should bo encouraged to aim, the 
lower primarv being the standard to which the general body of schools might in 
time conform 

261 The following summary of the history of elementary schools m 
England maj throw light on tho question which has now been discussed, and 
may perhaps afford a useful parallel for gnidance Under Sir J Kay Shuttle 
worth’s Minutes of 3810, the cnmculam of studies for elementary schools m 



Xnglana -sras fixed as follovra : (1) Holy Scripture, (2) Church Catecliism, (3) 
Beading, (4) Writing, (6) Arithmetic, (6) Geography, (7) Grammar, (8) British 
History, (9) Music, and (10) Drawing. Under ‘the New Code of 1801, which 
became law after much angry discns^on, the grants for elementary education, 
were made to depend (1) on average attendance and (2) on the result examina- 
tions in the three Il‘» The ineritaWe result was, as shown in Mr. Foley’s 
Slinuto in 1867, tint all the other subjects of which elementary education 
consists ■were starved out. Thn is tho system, of which 3tr. Huxley spohe as 
“ one that supplied the knife and the fork, but withheld the meat.” It was 
to palliate this mischief that in 18G7, and subsequently in 1870 and 1871, the 
“class subjects" and the "specific subjects” were allowed to he resumed 
and greatly enlarged in tho elementary schools of England. (See note. 
Appendix D.) 

Tho line that was taken in England in 1840 was that which uns taken by 
the Education Department in Bengal in 16C2-C3. The departure from that 
Ime made in Bengal in 1872-73 was precisely in tho direction followed in 
England in 18G1. A return to the old Ime, with large extensions, was begun 
m England in 18G7, and has now been almost completed under the Code 
of 1882. A similar change of direction may, perhaps, have to be made in 
Bengal. 

205. Of the 50,788 primary schools for boys, 1,044 with C8,508pupilsteoch 
to the upper primary standard; the rest are clashed as lower primary schools. 
There is a further suh-division of primary schools as Government, aided, and 
unaided, accotdmg as they are more or less supported from public funds. In 
the subjoined statement the schools are shown arranged under these several 
heads — 



1 


TfiUl 

Pe{<a. 

Govetitment | 

18 

10 

2S 

QIC 

Aided . . ... 

1,^47 

44,606 

46,453 

820,080 

Uoatded . ... 

79 

4.Zi8 

4,sor 

69,941 

Total 

1,941 

43,644 

60.783 1 

SS0,937 

1 


2GG The 28 Government schools arc situated for the most part in the 
remote or backward parts of the countcy , such as the Tributary ilehals of Orissa 
and the base of the Garo Hills .The unaided schools are those which have been 
cut out in the course of the year from the quarry of indigenous patlisalas, and 
have either adopted the departmental standards or have attended the public 
examinations, hut without as yet reccivuig any sum of public money, hon ever 
small The aided schools are under some one or other system of payment bv 
Government officers. 

207. The subjects of instraction differ in the upper and lower primaries. 
In the upper primaries the childrwi begin from the alphabet, and ordinarily m 
five years come up to the scholarship standard, which consists of (1) the 
vernacular language; (2) the history and p»graphy of the lower Provinces; (3) 
arithmetic, inclusive of zemindari and nmhajani accounts ; (4) Encbd, the first 
hook; (5) elements of physics; and (G) the sanitary primer. This standard 



corresponds approximately to the fifth standard of the elementary schools of 
England (see Appendix E). 

The second class of these schools teaches : 

1. Literature — Charupath, Part Ij Ridjapath, Part I , or other similar books. 

2 Grammar . — Sisu Bjakaran, or other similar book 

S. Httlory. — History of Bengal, by Bajkrislina 

4. Geography,— ^hxi^oX Sutra, or other similar book. 

5. 3Ialhtmalic).—^xsi^\i (I 1^-26), Arithmetic, and zemindan and mahajani accounts 

6 Science —Sanitary Primer, Kaknti Path, or other similar book. 

In the third class, the text-boohs correspond with those of the first class 
of lower primary schools. 

268. The lower primary schools also begin, with the alphabet, and come 
up to a scholarship standard which consists of (1) a rernacular adaptation of 
Chambers* Kudiments of Knowledge; handwriting and reading of manu- 
script ; (2) arithmetic up to the first fournilcs, simple and compound, according 
to the European method ; Suhhankari, or rules and foimulse for mental arith- 
metic ; (3) bazar accounts, zemindan accounts, and simple mensuration ; and 
(4) the sanitary primer. 

209. In order to pass the primary scholarship examination, candidates 
must ohtam one-fourth of the marks in each group of subjects, and two-fifths 
of the a^regate marks. Average specimens of the examination questions will 
he found translated in Appendix F. 

270. The number of pupils learning each language in the primary schools 
for hoys is shown in the following table:— 



In reference to the above table, it is necessary to explain that in the process 
of converting the patUsalas into primary schools of the Department, some of 
the pathsalas (chiefly under nussionary management) have taken up a little 
English, and some others have not altogether dropped tho small amount of 
Sanskrit brought down from early times. The mnUaba more particularly have 
retained their Persian and Arabic, and a few have taken up a little English also. 
These facts account for 729 boys being returned as learnmg English, and CO, 107 
as learning a classical language in primary schools 

271. The text-books in use in the lowar primary schools arc named in the 
subjoined table : — 
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6cbools on tho 31st ilarch 1SS2 and their outtam of the preceding year are 
shown in the table below 


SrsMU. 

wpT, «i Sl«i 
Muck 1S3X 

OoUen 6{ 

ta 1SSI«. 

Goveeyxest — 



1. Jalpigori . 

« 

16 

2. Chybassa ........ 

4£ 

10 

Jk Pnrnlia 

27 

14 

4. Banchi ........ 

29 

20 

5. Motihari . ..... 

20 

27 

6 PaUinow , 

12 

14 

7 Balasore . , . . ' . 

14 

29 

8 Pooree 

14 

li 

9 C^tta.ck 

27 

86 

lO. Bangpore 

20 

13 

Atdeii — 



11 Mtdoapore ....... 

49 


12 Kuhnagbnr ...... 

80 


13. Eanchi 

S14 


14 Daijilmg . . - . . , 

42 


Torai. 

&S8 

198 


The course of studies in these schools occupies from six months to one 
year, and in the GoTcrmncnl schools tt is pmerihed by the Diioctor of 
Pubhe Instruclioii. (See Appendix J.) 

278. Tbe aTerago pay of tbeteaeberof Bnupperprimaryscboolwcstimated 
at above Bs. 100 a year in cash, of which Bs. 48 are from Government and 
Be. fiS from local sources ; besides occasional payments in Lind and clothes, and 
in many instances gratuitous raaintcnanco by some w'eIl>to>do villager. The 
average income of the teacher of a lower primary school probably falls short of 
Bs. 100 a year. The Government contrihuUon varies, under the result system, 
from the highest average of Ks. 16 to the lowest average of Bs, 4; under the 
stipendiary system the average payment is Bs. 31 a year; and under a mixed 
system Bs. 39. A very lar^ number of the teachers of lower primary schools 
have free hoard and lodging at respectable households 

279. The question of promotion from post to jwst, and from lower to hif'her 
pay, never rose in indigenous schools, and has only jast begun to appear after 
them organisation as departmental primaries. Cases are coming to he known 
of primary school teachers seeiing for promotion, and gettii^ it as assistant 
teachers of middle schools, with some improvement to their position, but with 
no g^, as they quickly find, to thrir income. 


2S0. On the subject of expenditure on primary schools. General Form Xo 3 

(see Part IV) affords every information- It need only he said in explanaHon that 
the small entries under “ local rates or cesses” refer to certain percentages paid on 
the coUectionsfrom the Government Lhas mehals, and to certain rates levied in th 
Himalayan regions. The fee-rates vary in different schooh, and in different classe! 
of the same school, from half an anna to eight onnas a month. The parments 
which in indigenous schooU were largely made in kind, are being gtaduaUv com’ 

mntedintocash, notwithoutsomcloss to therecipient.whois the teacher. Sine^ 

a. mt^uchon ot resutc of atte„aa»*, atcomta o£ tie fe-rcedpt. are 
^armyiept, end U» annnal retnm. are prepned frem tho!» acoermta. Bet the 

teacher a the eoUeelor and appropmtnrrf the fees, and tire departmental officer. 
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have no concern ivith them One fact, howerer, is perfectly clear The number 
of pathsala gums yet brought on the departmental returns is, as has been 
seen, more than fifty thousand, and the annual expenditure on them by 
Government has now nsen to the sum of five lakhs of rupees in round nutn 
hers This gives on an average ten rupees a year to each gum Supposing a 
gum’s income to bo no more than a peasant s, be must yet receive from his 
pupils, m fees and other ways, at least Rs 63 a year m order to make up a 
peasant’s average annual income, which is Rs 73 Even on such a sup 
position, therefore, the minimum mcome of the pathsalas from private sources 
must bo tahen at 3i^ lakhs of rupees in the year But actually xt is some 
thmg more It is well known that tho guru mahoshay is the lowest term of 
the senes of village gentry in Bengal j and that his family is, as a rule, better 
off than that of an ordinary peasant There is little ground therefore to doubt 
the accuracy of the departmental tetarns, which allege tho people’s contnbution 
to the support of their own schools to be 16| lakhs of rupees a year, exclusive 
of payments m kind, which probably come to about double that amount 

281 In the case of primary schools under the grant m>aid system, accounts 
of all fees, subscriptions, and other coUections are rendered, along with the 
monthly grant in aid bills, to the Inspector of Schools , and no amount col 
Icctcd by the school in excess of the sanctioned expenditure can bo spent with- 
out the pentussion of that officer 

282 IVhile elementary indigenous education has been systematised in the 
departmental primary schools on the luxes indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, 

Q way, although as yet narrow, has been opened for a gifted child to obtam 
access to places of superior instruction This has been done by the institu 
tion of primary scholarahips These arc of txvo Linds upper and lower primary, 
and of the value respectively of Bs 86 and Bs 24 per annum, tenable for two 
years m middle and npper primary schools The upper primary scholarships 
are 217 m number, and the lower 434, or altogether 651, bemg one scholar 
ship for 78 schools and 1,361 children There are prizes also for the encourage 
ment for ptmary school children, which in 1883 amounted in value to nearly 
Bs 30,000 

Sectiok 0 -^Secondaty Inslmction 

283 Before taking up the subject of secondary instruction imdents different 
heads, some general remarks as to the distinction implied m the contrasted 
names, primary and secondary, may not be out of place The distinction 
was well known to the people of this country, but it was of a very different 
character from that now commonly made Secondary education never implied 
any higher status of wealth in its recipients On the contrary, it was elementary 
instruction, to the idea of payment for which least discredit was attached, 
while higher education was always imparted as a free gift and often supported 
by grants from the sovereign It will not ho correct to suppose that these ideas 
were the fruits of the caste system, for they are found to prevail m Europe also 
Tliat only those members of society who can bnng large contributions m money 
should have facihties for superior education is an idea which never commended 
itself to the Continental States of Eu«^, nor, in England itself, to the founders 
of those magnificent endowments windi have rendered any direct expenditure 
by the State on higher education almost unnecessary at the present day But 
even m Enf-land itself, where so much has been done by ancient munificence, 
the cost of secondary and collegiate education has latterly been found so bur- 

Botigsl ** 
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school, until it his iron for itself a different classification by passing pupils by the 
scholarship standard in English Again, an Enghsh school may find that its 
English classes are not sutBciently supported, it therefore drops that subject 
and passes orcr to the class of Vemacolar schools, until it becomes stronger or 
better ablo to pay The number of middle schools of both bmds. Govern- 
ment, aided, and unaided, is shonn bdoir — 



UdUeEngluh 

F«pk 

11 ililltf Verna 
eolac fciiMla 

Fnp Is. 

GoTtrnment 

9 

1,319 

1S3 

10 467 

Aided 


28 981 

791 

41 623 

Unaided 

138 

7 629 

76 j 

4 351 

Total 

612 

37,959 

hOoO 

56,441 


The number of toirnships m Bengal mth from 1,000 to 2,000 inhabitants is 
just 7,000 , those with from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants is 1,400 Each of the 
former class might become thositeof an upper primary or, in favourable circum- 
stances, of a middle school , in each of the latter a middle school teaching 
elementary English might hereafter be set up Of course all such numerical 
estimates would be largely modified by the vaiying conditions of the popula 
tion m different villages 

288 It will be understood that m middle as well as m high schools m 
Bengal, no formal separation into primary and higher departments is made A 
high school includes what in other provinces would be rccloned as a primary, 
a middle, and a high school The majority of the pupils shown in the above 
table are in the primary stage of instruction In Appendix H is given the 
distribution of pupils in every class of schools according to the stage of 
instruction m which they are 

•289 Of the nine Government Middle English schools four are situated m 
hiU tracts, for the benefit of backward races , two are model schools attached to 
training schools, and one is a Muhammadan school subordinate to the Calcutta 
]\fndrr>gg^ , while two are Government Vemacolac schools in which an Enghsh 
class has been opened at the cost of the pupils, with no increase m the Gov. 
ermnent grant The bulk of the schools receiTO grants m aid Government 
Vernacular schools arc mtended as pioneers of education in backward places 
and as soon as any of them has so far prospered that it can he replaced by an 
aided school, it is removed to another backward village 

290 The number of pupils learning each language is shown below — 


Ctisa oT «CHaoi- 

KclEB 
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A Tenurgl„ 

langnjg. 

Middle EngLsh 

"Middle ^ ernacular 

S4 53S 

4 119 

S13 1 
1S9 1 

32 -’ns 

oj «7 





In rclcrcnco to the alwre statement it should l)c explained that the 
tcachiog of a classical language is not rccc^nUal in the course of slndics pro* 
scribed for these schools. Butin thoscaided mtddto schools which Sluhammadan 
children largely attend, a little Tcrslan » tanghl, just as a little Banshril is 
taught to Hindu children in aided schools attended by Ilxndus. 

The tcxt*hooks in use arc given in Appendix I. 

291. The subjects of examination for middle scholarships were last pre- 
senhed by tho Bengal Government Bcsolntionof 7tU January 16S2. They are — 

Utflt. 


1. English ....... ISO 

2 Ypmacular ditto ... ... 150 

3 iVnthniftic 150 

4 History and Geography, inolwliog Pbystcal GcoiXtaphy . ISO 

5 EuchJ and Slensoration ...... 100 

6. Sanitary Enia»r ....... 50 

7. One cf the following — 

(a) Elmenta of ^atnnl Philosophy. . .I 
(i) Botany . . . . . . . V 50 

(e) Chemwtiy ..... J 

Total . hOO 


To he eligible for a Tcrnacular scholarsbip a candidate must obtain 33 per 
cent, of tbo total marks in the vemaetdar language and in tlie ontlimctic 
papers; and to qualify for a Tcrnacubrccrtificatohe must obtain 25 per cent, of 
the marks in each of those subjects. Sinularly, to bo eligible for an BngUah 
scholarship (or certificate) ho most also obtain 33 (or 25) per cent, of the total 
marks m the English paper. In order to obtain either certificate a candidate 
most obtain 25 per cent, of tho total marks. 

292. The number of pupils that presented themselves for and that passed 
tWs examination on the last occasion nro given below 

IWxL 

Tor Enghsh ... , 0C2 OSS 

Tor lOddle Vemncolar . . . 3,350 2,175 

Totu, . 4,512 2,658 

293. The libiaiies of middle schoob consbt ordinarily of a few books of 
reference and a few for general reading There arc also in most of tliese sohools 
black-boards and wall-maps. All middleschoob, so far as has been a«certained, 
ate accommodated m houses either built, or tented, or given free of rent 
by the mauagers, as shown below; — 


Cuss or Sesooi. 

ccLsoli 

ISst bas* booMS 

«f Urvtnra. 

Xffmbtf Qf sebo^ 
Ibjit bsvv mUd 

K&stbftcC sebooU 
tbat bsrr imU 
free hosscL 

Middle English 

3S2 

S3 

ns 

Middle VcrnaculiT 

631 

73 

352 

Total , 

1,013 

US 

500 
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29i There is no want of light and ventilation m the houses hmlt for the 
schools , and the rented and rent free houses are generally above the average 
found m the villages and townships in which they are situated The schools 
are furnished with the required number of benches, chairs, and tables, a cloch, 
and an almirab * 

295 Every school beeps its register of attendance, which is daily filled up 
by the teachers The register is also examined by the inspecting officers on 
their visits, and abstracts of it are sent to the Inspector with the monthly bills 
The annual returns are prepared by the head teacher, endorsed by the Secretary, 
and examined by the Sub Inspector of Schools, who submits them through the 
Deputy Inspectorto the Inspector 

296 There are at present no special arrangements for training teachers of 
English for middle schools, with the single exception of an Enghsh Department 
at the Patna Normal School, to provide for the schools m Bcliar In Bengal 
and elsewhere the teachers of English aro supplied by the ordinary colleges and 
high schools ivitbout any special training Vernacular teachers are trained 
m Bengal and Behar, as well as in Onssa and Chota Nagpore, m Normal 
schools, and a common " vernacular mastership ** examination is held yearly 
for all Normal schools, on which certificates of three grades arc given These 
Normal schools arc eight in number, and are all Government institutions 
Tbeuumberof pupils m them on (be Slst Harch 1BS2 and tbo outturn of 
certificated men from them aro shown in the table below — 


Null* or 

li« 9t jmp U eg 9iie Uiinti 18S'' 

OuttamialSSl-SS 

1 

Hoog^ly 

10» 

83 

2 

Calcutta 


37 

8 

Dacca 

61 

45 

4 

hongporc 

41 

23 

5 

CU ttogoog 



6 

Patna 

/Vernacular 721 

VEngUb 21 j®® 


7 

Kanchi 

27 

11 

8 

Cuttack 

82 



Total 

466 

260 


The course for these schools extends over three years, and consists of a classi- 
cal lauguagc, a vemacuhit, and mathematics and science to somo point rather 
abovo than below tlie Rrst Arts standard But no English is taught except, as 
stated above, in the English Department of the Patna Normal School The 
course of studies as last prescribed for these schools by tbo Director of Public 
Instruction is given lo full in Appendix J 

The trhinmg wJuch the teachers of middle schoob have received is bIiowti 
in the subjomed table — 
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293 The pay of tJie head znasten of middle schools vanes generally from 
Es 20 to Es 40 a month, and that of the assistant teachers from Es 10 to 
Es 20 The pay of the head vernacular teachers varies from Es 15 to Es 30, 
and that of the assistants fromEs 7 to Es 20 There are no large prospects 
of promotion for these teachers 

299 The rates of fees in middle English schools vary generally from 4 
annas to Ee 1 a month, and those m middle Vernacular schools from 
2 annas to 8 annas a month In Government schools there are no 
cretnpUons from, fee joynient, and m aided schools, only m rare mstances 
What IS more common in aided schools is, for the school managers to pay the 
fees on account of some or of ail the children Accounts of fee receipts are 
kept at the schools, and abstracts of them are sent monthly to the Inspector mth 
the aid or salary hills Tlie fees collected in Government schools are either 
credited at the district or 6uh divisional treasury, ot if the school is situated 
in the mtenor, they are retamed by the teacher, a deduction of equal amount 
being made mthc establishment hiU 

300 Themiddlescholarshipsareoftwodifferentvalues, middle Enghsh are 
of Es 6 a month, tenable for three years , middle Vernacular of Es 4amonfh,^ 
tenable for four years The numhet of scholarships awarded last year was 
for middle English schools 123, and for middle Vernacular 221 The Govern 
ment assignment on this account was Rs 54,000 In almost all imddle schools 
prizes are distnbated after the annual examinations A small part of the prize 
fund comes from the grant in aid assignment, but the largest portion from 
local subscriptions 


^ (i) St0h Sch^lt 

SOI The name of “ great pubhc " or high schools is applied in England lo 
a class of institutious lo which the course of studies goes someuhat beyond that 
at uhich collegiate instruction commences Some nine or ten of these schools 
had, achieved for themselves a greater reputation than the rest by the value and 
antiqmtyof their endowments, by the social position of the pupils aitemlmg 
them, and by their proved etEciency The rest teach to a standard, generally 
speahing, not below that of the great pubhc schools , hut many of them 
which have weak endowments receive State support under the Endowed 
Schools Act The Eirst Arts or second grade colleges of this country 
may be supposed to correspond to these English schools in point of standard 
The collegiate, the ziUah, and the aided high schools m Bengal can hardiv 
he said to correspond to them, for, properly speaking, those of Bengal are not 
high hut middle schools only 

802 High schools are classed as Goverament, aided or unaided Their 
number snd that of their pupils are shown as follows — • 


Ivnaibcr cf iel»ool«. 


14 705 
13 096 
1(5 256 


GoremmeDt 

Allied 

\}uaide& 


The total number of towns m Bengal with 5,000 loljabitants and up 
wards is 212 Each such town may hereafter be the site of a high school 

303 Of the51GoTemment«chools,lgarefhcE<diool departmenfsof Gov- 
ernment colleges, there being included in this cla<s the Hindu and Hare Schools 
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altaclicd to tbo Presidency CoUege, tlie SaTisl^nt Collegiate School, the Anglo- 
Persian departtnent of the Calcutta itadrassa, \s Inch teaches to the Entrance 
standard only, and tho school dcpartBicnt of the Bethuno School,-— all thc«o hcing 
m Calcutta The collegiate schools have an avengo of 300 pupiU, the Hare 
School in Calcutta having C40, and the Patna and Dacca Schools over COO each 
Of tho 36 (so-called) ziUah schools, all hnt six arc at the head quarter stations 
of districts They are dmded into Uirco cla«ses, according to the number of 
their pupils In ’'the first class, defined by lianng 300 pupils and upivards, 
there arc 13 schools, mth an average of 107 pupils In the second class, mlh 
pupils over 176 and less than 300, there are 10 schools, mtli an nverago of 255 
pupils In tho third class, mth less than 175 pupils, there 13 schools, mth 
an average of 119 pupils These last arc situated in hachivard parts of the 
country, vhere English education mostly requires Government support 

804 All Govemmont schools of this ebss aro maintained on iv hat is colled 
the “ net grant ” system The Government grant is fixed for a term of j ears, and 
the school IS credited for the payment of its establishment and necessary expenses, 
with tho amount of that grant, and with tho whole private mcomc that jt 
may derive from fees, subscriptions, municipal grants, endowments, or other 
sources All receipts are paid into and all payments made from, the Govern- 
ment Treasury , and any balance tliat may remain at tho credit of tho school 
at the close of a year is po granted for the foDowmg year Dnder this system, 
many Government schoob have large sums at their credit, from which they 
are enabled to increase their staff, to purchase furmturc, hoohs, and other 
school materials, and to carry out additions to their huildmgs It is under- 
stood that whenever any considerable additions have to he made to Govern 
ment school buddings, at least IiaU must generally ho contributed from local 
sources, including tho balinco at credit of tUe school Generally a larger 
local contribution is insisted on, and small additions aro m all cases earned 
out from the school funds alone Tlioamountof tbenetgTantvancsmdiircrent 
schools, even of tho same class, according to their s«o andlocahty, bat a 
genera! idea of the dnancial position of the zilbli schools may be given as 
follows In schools ot file first class, with a standard establishment of Es 8 IGO 
a year, the Government grant is generally Es 2,100, against local con 
tnbutions amounting to Es 6,360 In schools of the second class, with an 
average establishment of Es 6,000 a year, tho Government grant is Rs 2,100 
and the local income Es 3,000 In schools of the third cb^s, with an estab 
lishment costing Es 4 200, the Govcinment grant is Rs 2,400, and the local 
income Rs 1,800 

305 In aided schoob the average number of pupils is only half that of 
Go\ eminent schools The Government schools in. fact hare been established 
in tlie most populous places 

The fee rates in unaided schoob are much smaller than m Government 
or aided school* and hence the brger attendance of pupils m them In many 
cases also they are situated m large towns where there is a great demand for 
education even without Government aid 

SOG The high schools of th» country m no ca"© go heyond the Entrance 
standard of the Calcutta Dniveisi^, which is that of tho lughest class m them 
The text-books in use are given in Appendix K The medium of instruction is 
generally English though an expenment has lately been made m a few schools 
of this class to place the mstroctumin-tho lower department of the school on 

a purely vernacular basis, the use of English as the medium of instruction 
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l)ein" confijied to tlie four upper dasses The espenmeat is aot mthont pro- 
mise of success Either some Temacokr of the Proviuce or Sanskrit, or 
Persian, and more rarely Arabic, is taken up as the second language m the 
higher classes 

307 The numbers learning different languages axe specified in the suh 
]omed statement — 


Total noober of Fa; U 

1 HmsutM Pcrtxs LziS'icro 

Eagl fb 

A duB esl Un^oge 

1 A T^roacalar Ungaag^ 

43,7-47 1 

42,4151 

15 720 

1 23 251 


Eor the Entrance Examination n classical or a vernacular language may 
be taken up But the number of those taking up a vernacular is steadily and 
rapidly decreasing, and in a feir years the number mil probably become so 
small as to justify the Calcutta University m making a classical language 
compulsory at this examination It may be added that a classic is now made 
a compulsory subject for the Pirst Arts standard 

308 At the Entrance Examination held m December 1881, out of 2,103 
pupils that competed 1,026 passed From 49 Government schools 462 candi 
dates passed, being C8 per cent of the number sent up , from 68 aided schools 
178 passed, or 39 per cent , and from unaided schools 386 passed, or 46 per cent 

809 Every high school has a bbrary containing tlie most necessary books 
of reference and of general interest The school apparatus is generally suiBoicnt 
for its purposes Black boards, wall maps, globes, drawing jnstrumonts, chains 
and compasses, are to he found m all the schools, the Government schools being, 
generally speaking better off m this respect thanauled schools TTith reiyfcw 
exceptions, aided schools are poorly supplied with libraries and apparatus 

810 Tba bouses belonging to Government schools, having been built for 

the purpose, are well ventilated and bghted, ns also are some of those m which 
aided and nnaided schools arc held A few of the schools are accommodated m 
ordmarj native houses, cither rented or rent-free Of all schools that have sent 
returns, 140 have bouses of tbeic own, 21 have rented, and 30 hare rent free 
houses , 

311 All high schools keep registers of attendance, and the records aro duly 
kept by the teachers or clerks oppointcd for the purpo<c All records aro 
supervised by the local managers, whether District Committees or private 
Boards, or pioprietors , and they arc checked by the mspccting ofliccrs 

312 There arc no special arrangements for training teachers for these 
schools Of the total number of 1 319 teachers employed in them, C79 received 
their education m colleges, 191 in high schools, 07 m vernacular normal schools, 
and 162 m indigenous schools tols or muktabs 

313 The pay of the teachers in Government high schools ranges from 
Rs 15 to Rs 400 per month , in aided high schools from Rs 10 to Rs 150 
Some unaided schools pay their teachers as well as aided schools do Out of 
327 officers in the subordinate educational semeo, 130 are teachers in high 
schools The head master of the Hare School in Calcutta, which rcfnms a 
considerable yearly profit to Government, is m the first cla«s of tint service, 
on a salary rising from Rs 100 to Rs 500 a month 

814 The nccessarv infomiation with regard to the crpcndiftiro m high 
schools for native hoys is given m tlie following statement 

Ecnfil. ^ 
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315 Tlie fee rates are on an average slightly above Es 20 a year m Gov 
ernment schools, above Es 16 m aided schools, and above Es m unaided 
schools. In Govemment and aided schools none aie exempt from the paymentof 
fees except middle Engbsh and middle vernacular scholar?, who are also entitled 
to exemption, on condition of good conduct and progress, for one and two years 
respectively after the expiration of their stipends, being thus enabled to read 
continuously up to the Entrance Eiammation In unaided schools there 
are always a large number of cluldren tempted from the payment of fees 

The fee collections made at Government schools are paid mto the local 
treasuries , the collections m aided schools are disbursed m part»payment of 
the establishment charges by the local managers, who account for them to the 
Inspector of Schools 

316 Jumor scholarships, tenable for two years m colleges at the option of 
the holder, are awarded annually by the Director of Public Instruction on the 
results of the TJmversify Entrance EiamC^^J^n^and are open on equal terms to 
students from all schools They are 162 iit number, and are of three grades, 
the first of Es 20 a month, the second of Rs 16, and the third of Es 10 
The annual assignment on this account is Es 45 COO There are also three 
jumor scholarships for girls Prizes in bools am given on the results of the class 
examinations conducted by the teachers and Itwal managers In some schools. 
Government and aided, a definite yearly sum is sanctioned for prizes , but m 
most the expenditure depends on the amount of the balance that may he from 
time to tune at the disposal of the school, and on local subscriptions 

817 There are no special arrangements for the instrnction of the sons of 
Native Chiefs The 'ITords’ Institution, for the trnmiog and education of 
minors ander the Court of TV ards, has been recenUy ahohshed , and arrangements 
for the education of each minor at tbo zilJah or collegiate school of his district, 
as well as for lus home instruction, are now made by the Commissioner in com 
mumcation with the Director of Fubhe Instruction, and subject to the sanction 
of the Court 

318 For the education of Muhammadans, Government maintams the Cal* 
cutta Madrassa, an old institution dating from the time of Warren Hastings, at 
a yearly cost of Rs 30 000 from Provincial Revenues It has a purely .i^bic 
Department, with 253 pupils, an Anglo Persian Department teaching to tho 
Entrance standard of tho Emversity, with 386 pupils, and an attached school 
of a lower class, with 484 pupils m its English and Oncntal departments Of 
the total number of 1 123 pupils m this institution, 710 learn English Gor 
ernment has also devoted to the education of Muhammadans the income ansmg 
from the Jlohsin Endowment Fund, amounting to about Es. 65,000 a year. 
TTalf this sum or Es 23,000, is apphed to the mamlcnanco of four Madrassas 
at Dacca, Hoogbly, Eajshahye, and Chittagong In each the full Arabic 
course of the Calcutta Madrassa is taught , and m each also instruction in 
English is given to aE pupils who wish for it In the Dacca Madrassa the course 
in Engbsh is carried up to the Entrance standard Of 1 OIS pupfis in these 
four Madrassas, as many as 322 learn in English The other half of the 3Iohsin 
income, amounting to Es 27,000, is devoted to various purposes A sum of 
lU 18 QOO is assigned for the payment of two-thirds of the fees of 2fuham- 
madan pupils in Government colleges and schools outside Calcutta, and also 



for tlie payment of mania vis in these seliooU; ivliilo Rs. 9,000 arc spent upon 
scholarships of different kinds, tcnahle by Muhammadans cither in Jfadmssas, or 
in colleges and schools. By more recent orders, of Government in 1881, the 
privilege of reading at two'thirds of the ordinary fees was evtended to 
Muhammathin students of any college in Calcutta, whether Government or 
private ; in the case of private colleges the amount of tho remissions is paid from 
Provincial revenues. Tlicse orders have given a great stimulus to tlic higher 
education of lluliammadans in Calcutta. 

310. No special provision is made for the education of peasants’ sons, other 
than that supplied by the primary schools of the country. But these schools 
are, and always have been, used in full measure hy tiic peasant class. The 
pupils of tho cultivating class in primary schools compose a nearly con* 
^tant average of 41 per cent, of the total number. By the census, cultiva- 
tors amount to 45 per cent, of the population. A more definite provision for 
the higher edneation of these classes is supplied by the primary scholarships, 
of which the full share falls to the peasant class Tlie “ lower classes *’ or 
“ masses," who form from 80 to 83 per cent, of tho pathsala pupils, win 
from 70 to 75 percent, of the primary scholarships, and considerably more than 
half of these ** lower class *’ scholars are sons of cultivating ryots. Tliesc pro- 
mising lads have thus tho chance given Ihetu of going on to the highest 
standard of instructiem which the country can supply. 


Sccriojr D.—CoUc^tale lH$lrtic{htt. 

320. The number of Govemment Colleges in Bengal in 16S1-S2 was 12, ns 
in the preceding year. Eight of these, namely, tho Presidency, Uooghly, Kish- 
naghur, Dacca, Patna, Cuttack, and Itajsbahyc Colleges, and the College De- 
partment of the Bethuno School, teach the full course for the B.A. degree. 
The remaining four, ci:., the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, and the Berhamporc, 
Midnapote, and Chittagong Colleges, aro second grade institutions, and teach 
up to the standard of the Pirst Esaminatiou in Arts. Of tho 12 colleges sis 
have large private endowments. All students in colleges have passed the niatri. 
culation examination of the University. 

32L The aided colleges are five, namely, the General .ilssemhly’s Institu- 
tion, the Tree Church College, BU SavierV, the Doveton, and the London 
Mjssionaiy Institution ; four of these are in Calcutta and ono in the suhorhs. 
The first three teach the full coarse of tho degree. 

322. Unaided colleges for Native students increased durmg the year from 
three to five, owing (1) to the establishment of the Maharaja's College at Burd- 
wan, in which no fees arc charged; and (2) to the opening of a college class 
in connection with the Albert School in Calcutta, other three colleges 
were the Metropolitan Institution, the City College, and the Baptist Mission^ 
College at Serampore. Of these five colleges, four are under cxelnsirely Native 
management. The Metropolitan Institution « the only unaided college that 
prepares candidates for the degree. The Bishop's College, which is affiliated in 
Arts to the Calcutta Umversity, and which at long mtcrvals sends a candidate 
-to the P A. or the B.A. examination, may also be placed among unaided 
colleges La Martmifere has seven Enropean students in tlio College Department. 



323 TIjc foUoTnng statement compares the number of pupils m Arts 
CoHcscs m 1871 and 1SS2 It abo shows the fluctuations m attendance dunn" 
the last three years — 
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321 Of the colleges abolished m or since 1871, it is to bo remarked that 
the AnMo-Pcrsian Department of the Calcutta aiadrassa ceased to work as an 
English College in 1871, because nndergraduto students no longer jomed the 
insUtation. 8moe flat date it has taught to the Eotrauco Btaadaid only The 
Gouhatty OoUego was transferred to Assam in 1873 TVilhin the same period, 
college classes to the Tiist Arts standard were added to the Rungpore School 
m 1877, and were closed ogam m 1879 The Cathedral Mission Aided College 
was closed hy its managers at the end of 1660 From 1865 to the date of its 
ahohtion, it had passed 110 candidates at FA , 61 for the B A , and 4 for the 
M A degree No candidates passed from the Rnngpore College or the Calcutta 
JIadrassa durmg the period m which college classes were open 

325 Other changes that tooli place memstmg colleges witlun this period 

wore as follows The Sanshnt College was redneed to the second grade m 

BeagiL 
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1672, tliouglv it contintics to tcadi llic M.A. course in Saus'krit. In the same 
year the Kishnaghur College ■was reduced to the second grade ; hot the B.A. 
classes were restored in 1S70, an Xndowment Ttind to the amount of Its 40,000 
having hecn created hy local suhscripUons. Tho Berhamporc Collego •uns 
reduced to tho second grade in 1872 The Ravenshaw College at Cuttack was 
raised to the first grade in 1876 as an experimental measure, and it -was 
permanently established in that grade in 1891. A sum of Es. 25,000 was 
provided by local subscriptions torrards tho support of tho college during the 
experimental period; and a further sum of Rs 20,000 has been invested as 
the nucleus of an Endomnent Eund. The RAjshaliyo College was raised to 
the first grade in 1878, wlien a sum of Rs. 1,60,000, yielding Rs. 0,000 a year, 
was invested from local contributions towards its permanent endowment, in 
addition to a further guaranteed income of Rs 6,000 from local sources for the 
maintenance of the First Arts classes It should be added that the Berhampore 
College has an endowment of Rs. 14,000, and tho llidnapore College an 
endowment of Rs. 51,000. Tho Chittagong College has also a small endowment 
of Rs, 2,000 


32G. The race or caste of the pupils in Arts Colleges is tabulated below • 
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327. The creed and caste of these scholars m fuller detail, together with some 
particulars of their social position, is shown in the subjoined tables, to wMcb the 
returns of the Medical College of Calcutta have been added .-»• 


MeUrm ef Creed and Coele of Seiohrt for tie year lSSl-89^ 
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828 Tlio results of the Umversity examinations m Arts of each college 
aro given m the following statement — 
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329 Tho second languages taught m Government colleges are Sanskrit and 
Persian or Arabic In aided colleges for the education of Europeans Latin or 
Greek is the second language Of the 2,746 students in the GoTermnent, 
aided and unaided colleges, 2 19G took up Sanskrit, 16 Arabic 114 Persian, 
133 Latin and 1 Greek Of the 6 undergraduate students in the College 
Department of the Eethune School the second language of one was Latm, 
of four Sanskrit and of one Persian 

330 Of tho Bengal candidates for the B A- degree examinations 184 took 
up the Literature and 123 the Bmenc© Oouree Of the former 43, or 23 per 
cent , passed and of the latter 53 or 42 per cent 

This IS the first occasion, smeo the alternative courses were established, 
on which the number of A course candidates has exceeded that of those taking 
up tho B course In the earher days of the new system the B course was 
thought to be easier, because it comprised a smaller number of subjects, and 
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involved a smaller nunibor of pages to be read. That illasion was soon dis- 
pelled by the results of the examinations; and yet it was found that increasing 
numbers of students, even in the colleges in which the fullest option was 
allowed, tooh up the B course. It was discovered also that the B course was 
selected by all the best students, n fact which pointed to a growing taste for 
scientific instruction. Of late years, accordingly, the proportion of success 
among B course candidates has been very much higher than among those 
taking up literature. The recent increase, noted above, in the number of 
candidates taking up tbe A course tor the dt^rec is due to the great increase 
of late years in the number of students at private colleges, which generally 
confine themselves to that course. 

331. Of the Honour and IL A. candidates 11 passed in English, 3 in Mathe- 
matics, 4 in Physical Science, 4 in Sanskrit, and 3 in History. 

332. The libraries in the Presidency, Hot^hly, Dacca, Kishnaghur, and other 
old colleges aro richer than those of the colleges opened in later years. Tlie 
Presidency College has for many years enjoyed an allowance of Rs. 300 a 
month, and has accumulated a comprclicnsivo hbrary of modem literature in 
all branches of knowledge. Tbe Hooghly, Dacca, and Patna Colleges have a 
hbrary allowance of Rs. 400 a year; and tbe Kishnaghur, Rajshahye, and 
Ravenshaw Colleges from Es. 300 to Rs. 360 a year. It is believed 
on good grounds that tbo general reading of college students is getting 
limited to a very narrow range. This result may bo attributed with fair pro- 
babihty to the system of tTniversity examinations hitherto prevailing. The 
Ubroxy medal, and the other special rewards created by the Council of Educa- 
tion for tho encourugement of private reading, no longer exist. But the sew 
sclwme of examinations, which will be described hereafter, and which will come 
into force in 18&1, has been designed with tho declared and express object of 
ptomoting among the best students a taste for private reading, on subjects 
allied to those of their college studies. This it hopes to elfoct by instituting 
for tho B.A, degree an honour standard, over and above the pass standard 
which every candidate has to take up. 

333. Smee the intioducUou of the scientific course in tho degree examinations, 
all colleges of the first grade have been supplied with laboratories, apparatus, 
and scientific appliances generally. The Presidency College has a complete 
physical and chemical lahoratory, and a good supply of instruments. The 
Hooghly College has a good chemical lahoratory, in addition to a botanic 
garden. A spacious and well-equipped laboratory has just been built for the 
Patna College, and large extensions have been sanctioned for the Kishnaghur 
College laboratory. In the other colleges the laboratories, although not so 
completely equipped, serve the necessary purposes of instruction. "When tbe 
alternative courses in science were adopted hy the TTmversity for the Bjl. 
degree, a grant for the purchase of scientific apparatus, to tho amount generally 
of Es. 6,000, was sanctioned for each Government College of the first grade. 
The scientific course is now taught in every Government CoUe*^, the course 
in literature is taught in addition in two only, — the Presidency and Dacca 
Colleges 

S34. Tlie total expenditure on all the Arts Colleges returned was 
Its 5,24,105 in 1881-52, out of which the State contribution amounted to 
Es. 2.77,278, or a httle more than half. On the Special Colleges the Govern- 
ment contrihution was four-fifths of the total expenditure. The following 
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333 The follofling statemertl shows in defcwl the espeadituTc from State 
funds and from local sources on each Government and aided college Unaided 
institutions generallr furnish no returns of expenditure 
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S3C The sb(! of each coUego and the salorx attached to each professor* 
slap are tabulated below — - 
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S«6 10 8 
1,000 0 0 

550 0 0 
SOO 0 0 
S60 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
f«7S 0 0 

1,S50 0 0 
OiM 0 0 
700 0 0 
150 0 0 

250 0 0 
100 0 O 
1«0 0 0 
CO 0 0 











Niict or CotiiQi 




GOrEBNlTBVP COILEOES-mhW 

j Es. A P 

KlSnKAGKUE COLLEOS 

Pnnnpal and Profe«sor of Science 

650 0 0 


1 Professor of English 

550 0 0 


1 XiPctarer in Saenee 

200 0 0 


1 Assistant Professor of llathemstics 

SOO 0 0 


i Lecturer in Dogfish 

130 0 0 


1 Assutant Professor of San knt 

100 0 0 

Dacca Collboe 

Principal and Professor of English Literature 
1 Professor of Logic, hlental and Moral Phi 

910 0 0 


losophj 

700 0 0 


1 Prirfwaor of Maiural Science 

5o0 0 0 


1 Do of Eoglnh Literature 

650 0 0 


1 lecturer in English 

250 0 0 


1 Do in Chenustiy 

60 0 0 


1 Assistant Lecturer m hfathematics 

76 0 0 


1 Do Professor of Sanskrit 

75 0 0 

Patva Colleoe 

Principal and Professor of Science 

2 iViressor of Ifathcmatics 

1250 0 0 


ffiO 0 0 


1 Do of Literature . 

CSO 0 0 


1 Assistant Professor 

460 0 0 


1 Do Lctturer ID Science 

100 0 0 


1 Do Professor of Sanskrit 

100 0 0 


1 Head Mooln . 

100 0 0 

ConACK COLLZCE 

Principal and Professor of English 

450 0 0 


Assistant Professor 

2S0 0 0 


Lecturer in Science 

100 0 0 


Dc in hfathematics 

160 0 0 


Do 10 Eogluh 

100 0 0 


1 Sansknt Teacher 

60 0 0 

Rl/SnABTE COLLEOe 

Pnncipal and Profc<$or of Literatore 

760 0 0 


Professor of Literal ire 

800 0 0 


Aps staot Professor of hlathematics 

200 0 0 


Lecturer in Pbj^col Science 

150 0 0 


Sansknt Teacher 

50 0 0 

CoLLBQE Department op T 

2 Xwtarera 

ISO 0 0 

TUB BbTBUXE ScnOoL J 

100 0 0 

Sanskrit CoitEGE 

Pnncipal and Professor of Philosophy and Rhe 

900 0 0 


tone 


Professor of Sao^knt LiteratiueandGraciiiiar 

loO 0 0 


Do of do do Laie 

100 0 0 


Assistant Prtdessor of Bhetoncand Grammar 

95 0 0 


English Lecturer 

150 0 0 


Additional English Lecturer 

150 0 0 

BiRSAiwoRr Cocttat 

Pnncipal 

620 0 0 


Assistant Professor of Sanskrit 

180 0 0 


Lecturer in Matbeniat cs 

100 0 0 


Lecturer m Chem stiy and Botany 

dO 0 0 

Midnapore College 

Head Masin 

300 0 0 


ind Ma'ter | 

2U0 0 0 


5rd jraater j 

JgO 0 0 


Head Pundit 

50 0 0 

CnnTAGoNo College 1 

Head Master 1 

200 0 0 

I Sad 1 

IdO 0 0 

8 

rd hfaster 

150 0 0 

I 

lead Fund t 

50 0 0 


ClinTiGONO CoLLEGZ 


100 


Xui 0? Coiuoi. 

PrefflMn. 

«»ir» 


AIDED COLLEGES. 

R? 

A 

p 

GtVtSAL As^tltBl-T’s Is 

Principal and Pfefe«snr «f Philasophy ' 

CIO 

0 

0 


S Professors of FosUst Idteratnre 

1,7'^0 


0 


1 Professor of Malbematics 

220 

0 

0 


1 Do. of Chemi-'ry aad Botany 

»D 

0 

0 


5 Professors of Sanskrit 

IOC 



Tbee CnrscB Isstitotjos 

Principal 

4s0 

0 

0 


3 Fniopean Professors 

1,140 

0 

0 


6 "Natire do 

470 

0 

0 

Sr Xatiess 

Rector 

500 

0 

0 


S Frofe*sors of Jijiglisi 

600 

0 

0 


1 Professor of Science 

500 

0 

0 


S ProD-ssots of ilathematics 

600 

0 

0 


1 Professor of IaIid 

soo 

0 

0 


L Do of ^tuknt 

Sn 

0 

0 


1 Da of Persian 

£0 

0 

0 

DoTTros C0I.I.Ei3< 

Pnneipal Professors, and 'Teacliers 

l,79o 

0 

0 

Losdos Mr«iosiaT I\sn 

Pnoeipnl and Professor of £s»li,h Litemtare 

SnO 

0 

0 

TTTIOS, fiBCrwjtSiroBZ. 

2 Eoropeaa Professors 

595 

0 

0 


3 Natire do 

S'd 

0 

0 


rSAJDED COLLEGtS 




la ItfsKTISlhK* COLUOI 

6 Professors 




'MmovoLEX4> Is^Tfirnos 

1 Secretary 

3 Professors of English loteratnre | 

( ^“S 
\ 800 

0 

0 

0 

0 



t 100 

0 

0 


2 Do of Ma hematiis 1 

r 225 
\ 80 
140 

0 

0 


1 Professor of LtKnc and TsrchoJre^ i 

0 

0 


i Ho ot lUitorc 

lOO 

0 

0 


2 Professors of San-knt 

r 140 
l 60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SzuvroBX CoT.ucz 

1 Pnneipal 

1 Professor of Matbeinatjcs 

2 A'^sistant Profe‘>sors 

1 Pandit 




Crrr Coluge Cjicttta 

5 Processors 

1 Sanskrit Prefessor 





Prtneipal 




CoLLTCt 

1 Lecturer 






too 

0 

0 

VUEKT CouXCE, CaICCTTA 

1 Bector 

S Professors 




_______ 

1 ^ansknt Frofeosor 





337 T) c <ju»tioa of niswg Oie fec-iates w colleges (cee fable, para 33o) 
■was again raised bst year -Wilh Uie crceptioa of the Pnnapal of the P-itna 
College, who cotssidcred that the fco-iatc BUghl he raised from Bs 0 to Bs 8 
a moolh, the Prmapals of aU unajumously represented that any 
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increase in tlio existing rates tvouM la^y reduce the number of students, and 
■vToubl ilnjs defeat the object in ncir, namely, tlie reduction of tbe GoTernment 
expenditure, vrliile at tlio same time it would make the attamment of degrees 
more and more difficult for the strugglmg middle classes by whom the colleges 
are chiefly recruited, and would confine the spread of *' ‘Western science and 
■\\ estem culluio” witbm a sldl narrower range of students than at present 
Ihc conclusion to be drawn appears to bo that any sensible increase in the fee* 
rates would entail greater hardship on students, and hmit the spread of know- 
ledge m a greater degree than would bo warranted by any questionable de 
crease in the Government cxpcndituro Tho fee rate m the Presidency College, 
K<! 12 a montli, is exceptionally high, and this high rate is presumahly the 
cause wliy tho number of pupils m it has fallen from 405 in 1S71 and 442 m 
1872 to 374 in 1682, notwithstanding tho fact that the total number of college 
students has doubled within that period 

In no college are students exempted from the payment of fees But m 
the Ilooghlj College Muliammadans, and m the Sanskrit College the sons of 
bond fide pandits, are allowed to read at reduced rates Again, o portion of the 
fees of iluliammadan pupils m all Goremment colleges, and m the paxato 
colleges of Calcutta, is paid from the hlohsin Fund 

The highest boarding charges at tho hostels m Calcutta and Hooghly are 
Us 12 and Ils 4 a month respectively. Thus in Bengal the fee rates exceed 
the boarding cliargcs for the students At-Oxford and Cambridge the tuition 
fees amount to about one-fifth of tho boarding charges 

338 The following wore the sanctioned grouts for Government scholar 
ships tenable m colleges for tho year 1881-82 — 


Bs 

ScBior 720 

Junior 45 735 

Siiruknt College 8cbolarelii|>9 2 S32 

Ungiacetwg , „ 10 680 

MeJical , , 4 SOO 


Besides tho above Government scholarships there were also tho endowed 
scholarships detailed in paragraphs 89 and 140 

339 On tho results of the Entrance and First Arts Bxarmnations held in 
December 1831, 155 junior and 60 scniorscliolarships respectively were awarded 
Of these, one senior and three junior scholarships were awarded to female 
students The junior scholarships are of the value of Its 10, Es 16 and 
■Rs 20 a month, tenable for two years after passing tho Entrance E^mmation , 
the senior scholarships of the value of Bs 20 and Es 26 a month, tenable for 
two years after passmg the First Arts Examination 

340 There is no serious complaint m Bengal that encouragement to enter the 
puhhc service is not offered to distmgmshed students of the University The 
Government of Bengal appears in the mam to have acted from the earliest 
times on the conviction that in moderation m balance of mmd m stability of 
character, and in those mental quahtics whieli generally distmguish men of 
sound and solid education, the foremost stndents of the English colleges were 
in no way deficient Accordingly, the Goverament has selected many such 
students year hy year for responsible and honourable employment m the public 
service Sundarly, the High Court, as a dispenser of patronage in appomt 

Ruga! 28 
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mcnts. liaa consistently raised tho standard o£ tlic educational qualifications 
whicii it requires ot candidates ; and the number of TTnirersity graduates that 
proceed to the highest degree, that of l&wtcr o! Arts, is, under the inducement 
thus offered, constantly increasing. 

341. Before proceeding to a statement of the number of graduates that 
hare joined the public scmcc and the rarious professions, some account may be 
given of the ciisting provision for professional instruction. The numberof pro- 
fessional colleges increased from 9 to 10 in the year 1881-82, on the 
opening of a law class in connection with tho (unaided) iletropolitan Institu- 
tion. In 1871 tho number of professional colleges was 10, the Law Depart- 
ment of tho Chittagong College havbg been closed on the last day of 
tho preceding year. The following statement compares the number of stu- 
dents in these colleges in 1871 and 1882, and tho rates of fees charged 
m them 
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Si2. The BCTcn law Departments send up candidates to tho BL degree 
examination. The law classes in the IJcrhamporc College wero abolished on its 

reduction to tho second grade, tho University requiring that law lectures should 
be attended for a period of two yean alter taking the B A. degree. Trom 
the Derhampore Low Department, doring the 11 yean that it existed, 14 
obtained the degree ol D 1*, and 10 pissed as Licentiates in law, for which 
m former days the degree of D A. was not required. 

Tlic law cLisscs arc not now attended by os largo numbers as in 1871. 
Tliey have b(^n not merely scIf-sapporUng. but base yielded a profit. The 
total expenditure (met from fees alone) wvs lU 23,632 during the last year, 
and the income of the classes exceeded this sum by over Its. 1,000. 

315 Tlic subjoined statements show (1) the numljCT of gnduntes in Art* 
from collecwlo Institutions, and the number of bucIi graduates who have taken 
semre, pubbe or pfiTBte, or who have joined the medical, legal, nml aril on- 
mnrenng prcyfe».ioQs ; (2) the somber ot graduates or LJeenUstes in othpr 
laeulUfs. the great majority of whom, it may be assumed. Lave joined the 
coTtT9po’'duig pfofciiion* The iafotxnaUoB as to the luhscqucnt employment 
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of graduates in Arts is taken from a paper contributed to tbe Hindoo Pah lol 
by Babu Krishna Chandra Roy, of the Hare School, Calcutta — 



The number of subordinate executiTC and ministenal public offices (Goi 
eminent and Mumcipal) in Bengal, of the value of Rs 60 a month and 
upwards, may bo roughly calculated at about 4,600 But notwithstanding 
the encouragement offered by Government, only 626 graduates out of the whole 
number are employed m the public service, tbe great majonty being in 
professions, and some few m private service The more extended employment 
of college educated youths m public offices would increase the efficiency, tbe 
punty, the economy, and the popularity of the public semoe A very large 
supply, therefore, of these educated men is still required to meet the felt wonts of 
the pubhc service , not to ^eaL of the necessity of so far increasing tlieir 
number as to force them hy the struggle for existence into new paths of trade 
and industry 

844 With regard to the effect of collegiate instruction on the general cdu 
cation and enlightenment of the people, little need bo said Ithas been already 
remarked (paragraph 18) that “ education in Enghsh was expected to perform 
a threefold function— to prepare a body of competent pubhc servants to diffuse 
European knowledge, and to elevate tho moral and intellectual tone of tbe 
people No one can seriously question that m Bengal Enghsb education has 
served all these useful purposes ” The broad results of English education of 
the higher kind may be shown lo several ways In tbe first place, it is to the 
establishment of Government schools and colleges, and to their maintenance 
at a high pitch of efficiency, that the wide acceptance of tho grant m aid sys 
tem by tbe people, and the multiplication by pnvate effort of colleges and 
schools of all classes, is to be ascribed If there are eleven colleges maintained 
by Government, there are four pnvateeolleges under exclusively native manage 
ment Of high schools, for every rae that is maintained by Government, there 
are three (two aided and one unaided) supported by pnvate effort Of middle 
English schools, there are 465 aided and 138 unaided, to nine that Government 
maintams Of middle Vernacular schools, the number of pnvate mstitutions 
exceeds those of Government hy five to one Of primary schools no mention 
need bo made, since these owe both their ongia and their continued existence 
to conditions outside tho sphere of Government action Bat after tbe first 
establishment and organisation of tl e departmental system, its farther develoju 
ment has been effected almost exclusively by pnvate enterprise and enthu 
siasm, called forth by tbe zeal for education which collegiate instruction lias 
implanted In fact, the first tUmg that an educated native docs, when he 








embarii oa ilie business of life anywhere outside Calcutta, is to look to the 
means of education that the place affords He may want a school for the ^ake 
of his own children, he may (if he isaticU man) he aoxhitious of founding a 
school for the glorv of his name, or out of a sentiment of real benevolence 
■Whatever tbe motive may be, the result is tliat, either by himself or m com 
bmation with his neighbours, his efforts arc directed towards establishing a new 
school or raismg the status of one that already exists Our yotmg graduates, 
and not least among them our zemindar graduates, arC the most active promoters 
of education m the country It is well known that tbe bulk of the endowment 
of Es 1,60,000, suhsenhed by the Rajsbahye Association for the endowment 
of tbe local college, was the gift of a young zemindar who had just completed 
his education The same tlung in a smaller way goes on all over the country, 
new schools are being con'tantly opened, or emstmg schools raised to a higher 
■ttatus, without any initiative action on the part of Government 

In the second place, it is the English colleges alone that have produced 
the body of vernacular literature, both for school nse and for general rcadmg, 
for which Bengal is at the present day so remarkable School hooks on lus 
tory, geography, literature, and grammar, and even on elementary science and 
mathematics, issue from the presses of Calcutta and Dagca in numbers which 
would appear very surprising to one unacquamfed with the development of 
i ema'-ukr literature in recent years 31nch of it is of slight value , hut there 
i» so much that is worthy of attention that a permanent Committee, whose 
numbers have recently been strengthened, has been m existence m Bengal for 
the last few years, foe the sole purpose of selecting from the mass of vema 
cular puhhcatioas tho^e that are tit to be adopted as text*books for use in 
schools At the present day, practically the whole of the school books in use 
m middle schools m Bengal are the work of wnters who ha^e reproduced in a 
Tetnacalat form, for the htneQt of scholars in a lower stage of progress, the 
information thev have acquired under our Emversity system Tlus ':eems to 
be an instance of " downward filtration ” of a very inarketl character, when all 
the pupils in middle schools profit by thelibourof those who have passed 
throngh our college 

A third mode m winch the effects of collegiate education are manifested 
13 seen in the associations which have been formed all over the country for the 
promotion of objeck of social and national importance All these are the 
work of tbe young men educated in out colleges, and it should be noticed 
that the promotion of female education is an object to wlucb these associations 
devote special care The Bengal Administration Report for 1881 82 con 
tains a list of some 123 societies which have been established under native 
management for purposes ol meutal cultuio or social improvement Amon? 
their declared objects ate found “technical instruction m the arts and sciences,’ 

“ to ameliorate the social, intellectual, physical, and moral condition of tbe 
voung men of the neighbourhood,” "to bnng Europeans and natives into 
tlo^er litenry nmon and intellectual sympathy, to promote tbe cause of social 
and moral progress, and to diffuse among tbe masses such education as the 
club is capable of with its means and resources “ to create a taste for stndy, 
and to bnng together intclbgent minds,” "to educate the poor, to distnbnte 
medicine to tbe indigent sick, to support poor widows and orphans, tocncoura'’c 
female education and to amelioiatc the social, moral, and intellectual condition 
of tlie nciohbourbood — all thc«e being taXen from the first page of the 
alphabetical list Tbe phrases “ to diffuse knowJcdire among the poor," “to 
diatnbnte meditmc to tbe sick,’* “ to promote female education,” “ to inculcate 
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principles of moralitj-,” “ to promote temperance,'* are of constant recurrence ; 
and though man 7 of these societies exist as yet rather for the purpose of debate 
than of action, it is egually certain that many of them do a great amount of 
practical good. Amongst them may be specially noticed such societies as the 
Jessore Union, and those others which were united ivith it in a joint memorial 
to this Committee. These last are chiefly composed of gentlemen living in 
Calcutta, and thence organising and directmg the practical measures to be car- 
ried out in the different districts from which they come. From such begin- 
nings as these have also developed, at a later stage, those Associations which are 
now chiefly known by the influence which they exercise on the course of poli- 
tical affairs. The criticism and advice which their knowledge and experience 
enable them to supply is constantly invited by Government when measures 
affecting the national welfare are proposed. 

A society of a different kind, though of similar oiigin, is the Indian Asso* 
ciation for the Cultivation of Science, which now gives systematic courses of 
lectures on the highest branches of experimental science to classes of students 
who have finished their collegiate education. 

346 Before quittmg the subject of collegiate instruction, it may he men- 
tioned that the Umversity courses in Arfa have been greatly improved and 
strengthened by the new regulations adopted by the Senate in 1881, after pro- 
longed discussion. The general character of the changes may he shown as fol- 
lows : (1) a hroadeoing of the basis of instruction at the First Arts stage, so as 
to allow of fuller and more complete courses of study being followed in special 
directions for the degree ; (2) the Uimtation of the number of subjects required 
for the S,A. degree, so as to secure greater depth of atfainments in each ; (8) 
a great increase in the options, so as to provide for the varying tastes and capa- 
cities of students, and to encourago them to study those subjects for which they 
may have special aptitude ; (4) the introduction of an Ilonour in addition to a 
Pass standard for the B.A. degree, the declared object of this regulation being 
the promotion and encouragement of private study ; (5) the elevation of the 
standard for the hr. A. degree, and the removal of the limit of time within 
which that degree can he taken. This elevation of standard is rendered 
possible by the specialisation of the B.A. courses, and the higher standard 
consequently attaiaahh in them. Ihc general result ot eU the Ganges ebere 
described may be expected to be a, marked advance in attainments and in 
standard of culture among the best students of the University. Hitherto the 
Umversity has turned out men of good general education ; it has hardly ever 
produced a student who would bo called a scholar if judged by the highest 
European standard. Up to the B A. degree, theatfention of students has neces- 
sarily been spread over a large number of subjects, and they have been deprived 
of the opportunity of devoting special attention to any, however pronounced their 
tastes and capacities may have been. Tlio fear of failure in any one of their 
multifarious subjects of examination has naturally led them to pay undue atten. 
tion to those inirhich they were weakest, and which they were least likely to study 
with profit. Having to Icam many subjects, a student iras master of none • 
what was learnt without enthusiasm was readily forgotten. The system in fact 
has encouraged mediocrity; and it is only after the B.A. examination has 
been passed that a student has hitherto felt himself free to pursue Uie bent of 
his own inclinations in the field of study. Under the new system it may be 
hoped that, both in accuracy and precision of knowledge, and (a more important 
matter) in the free play of his faculties on their appropriate objects, the BA. 
student of the future will start with those advantages which have hitherto been 
confined to students reading for the ILA. degree. 

EeagJ ^ 



310 Tbe Dcrr staniJarJ of the First Arts Fiamirntjon w as follows — ' 

I — English 

II —A classical language 

III ruro3ratheniatics, including Algebn, ^lodcm Goornctn of the 

Straight lane, Cirtlc, TanboH nnil Ellipse, and Trigonometry 
with Loganlhras 

IV —Elementary Phrsies, inclndmg Heat, Light, and Llectncity (Fnc- 
lional and Dynamical) 

V —History of Greece and Home 
3*1 — Dodiictivd Lc^ic 

317. The standard for the BA degree is dnided into two courses, A op 
Literature, and B or Science 


A Cocitsr 


Snijfetl 

I — Engluh 


11— 3f«QUl and Moral S«^ne»* 

cbolofry, loflod ng the PAjthoIoffj 
of Ethica and the lltetory of Moral 
SvatoBH 

And one of Ui« following-- 
in — ^ ebas cal lacgiuge 


1% — Eiilojy o! EogUnd and llutory « ther 
of India or of drcocc and Rook 
E lemenli of TolilKal EooDomj 


\ — Mathemahes ae m the B Coarse 


tjUtnotr Stljftft 
I —la adJitinn to the Ibn lutijL-cU, a furtltcr 
oonrse IQ Eoglith and the history of 
the Etiglitli laajoag- and hterstn'o 
II — la additioa to the pMsconrs-, the Hi* 
toryef Modem Europcaa Philo^jly 
and either— 

f«) Pure l»>gic er 
(t) ^>atuIal nieolojjy 

III— Is adilition (» the Pasa coone, Com- 
jamtire Qraomar and either a second 
coonc in the classical bfigsai^ or a 
accend elasieal lacgiage 
I^ —History of England, India, Grerce and 
Roms afnllrrcoons of Political Eeo* 
somy tlisD tbe Pass course, and 
Arnold « Lcrtnrce on Modern History, 
orM ill on Rejin*scntatiTe CoTcnimrat, 
er lliitcrj of the Jews 
\ — 3faUiematics as in the B Honour Course 


B Course 


ratiSuijeeU Csrre^^o***# iTeaeiir 5ai^eeti 


I — Engliah- 

II —Mathematics ■— 

Stal cs. 

Dynamics 

Hydrostatics 

\iid one e£ the following” 

HI —Physics and the Elements of CheniMlry 


lY — Chemistry and the Elements ol "Physics 

\ —Physiology and either Botany or 
Zoology 

VI — Geology and ether Mineralogy or 
Physical Geography 


I-”lnaddition to the Pass course a cour«e of 
prose works on scientiEc suhj«ts. 

II —In addition to the Pass course, Aiulytical 
Plane Geometry and the Differential 
and Integral Cahmlus 


m —The full course lu Physics and Chemistr*-, 
together with the DoctnneoE Scienti 
dc hlethod. 

I' —TheluBcour^einPhysicsand Chemistry, 
together with the Doctrine of Scicn 
tiBc ^lethod 

^—Physiology, Botany and Zoology, to- 
gether withtheDoctnne of Scientific 
Alelhod 

VI,— Geology 'Mineralogy and Physical Geo 
graphy, together with the Doctrine of 
Scientific Method 
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318 Any candidate who Im passed the LA Examination may be 
examined for the degree of M A , m one or more of the following branches 

(1) Language 

(2) History 

(3) Jfental and IToral Plulosophy 

(1) Mathematics 

(6) Natural and Physical Science 

Section E — Tamale Education 

349 The extent to which the education of native girls has spread in the 
Lower Provinces will bo seen in the following statement It includes six girls 
readmg in the College Department of tUo Bethune School, but excludes 
three who are reading for tliePirst Arts Diammation in the Tree Church 


Normal School — 

Scboolf Pup ]i 

Governmeat icliooh 2 31)5 

Aided 939 18 004 

Unaided 71 2 201) 

ToTit l,0ie 18 509 

Girls ID boys’ soUooIs 22 605 

Torat 41 314 


850 It should he added hero tliat, just as there are girls in hoys’ schools, so 
there are little boys who attend the schools for girls The number of such boys in 
1881 83 was 230 It would thus seem that the question of mixed schools has 
been to some extent practically settled Not only are there more girls in boys* 
schools than are foundm schools of thcirown, hut schools specially designed for 
girls are attended to some extent byhoysalso Tbecountry, it would seem, u not 
rich enough to maintain separate ^sterns of schools, and the attempt at system 
atuation on the model of far ncher countries may possibly result in frittering 
away its small resources It is clear that a mixed school can enterfam a 
stronger stall of competent teachers and claim a larger grant As it is, girls’ 
schools are, broadly speaking very weak , although the terms on which aid is 
given to them aro more liberal than those on whicJi aid is given to boys’ 
schools, and the payment of fees at these schools is not made an indispensable 
condition As long as, in accordance with the custom of the country, girls are 
married early, and attendance at school ccosca after marriage, it is wortli 
considering whether mixed primary schools aro not on the whole better suited 
to the circumstances than separate primary schoob for girls 

The fact is, little girls have occasionally attended pathsalas with their hro 
thers and cousms from early times, and they do so now Departmental ofEcers 
liavo encouraged such attendance by giving additional rewards to those path 
sala gurus who receive and teach girl pupils , and tho primary instruction of 
girls may, it would seem, be carried out very largely by the steady employment 
of such means In villages where there arc middle schools for girls, as well 
as schools for boys, the girls would naturally jom the schools appropriated to 
them 

351 Tho Government girls’ schools arc (1) tho Bethune School m Calcutta 
and (2) the Eden School at Dacca The Bethune School, which has IOC pnpiL 
on its rolls, consists of a College and a School Department Six pupils, after 
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passing tlio TJniversity Entrance ExaminAtion, joined tlio College Department 
Two of tliem are now reading for the r A and two for tlio BA> Examination 
The otliertwo, JIissD Ahreuand Mias AbilaDa*?, wlioown first grade scliolarsliips 
in the Entrance andEirit Arts Eicnminaiionsof 18S1 rcspcctirclj, Inrc rc'cently 
joined the Madras Medical College, in which provision exists fop the suporiop 
instruction of n omen in medicine An application was mndo hy tlic Dirctor of 
Public Instruction to the Council of the Jlcdical College in Calcutta for the 
admission of these young ladies to that institution, to study the ordinary course 
prescribed for Ibc degree , but it met with sucli determined opposition from the 
Professors of the College, that the proposal was for the time dropjicd Of tlic 
other five girls who haro passed the Entrance Examination (eleven in all), three 
are reading for the Eiist Arts Examination In the Tree Church Normal School, 
ono IS reading privately, and one has discontinued regular study on her marnigc 
Of tlio IQO pupils in the School Department C8 learn English, 7 a classical 
language, and tlio rest Bengah 

The Eden School at Dacca has 199 pupils Tins school sent three aucccs-s. 
ful candidates to the middle English and eleven to tlic lower primary scholarship 
examination of 1881 

352 Tlio aided and unaided schools are spread over the whole conntrv, 
being more numerous m the Dacca, Presidency, Burdwan, and Chittagong Dm 
sions than elsewhere 

853 Tlio Buhjccta of instruction and tlio text books in uso m gvls’ schools 
are much the same as in schools for hoys Geometry, however, winch is 
taught in all middle and upper primary schools for boys, is not fangbt m girls’ 
schools m which sewing and knitting ordinarily receive some attention 

354 Some Primers wero written u Bengali under the auspices of Mr 
Bethuno expressly for uso m girls' schools , thc'c, however, vrere used from the 
hcgmuing m hoys schools also The hooVs intended for general reading hy 
women such as Aaeannr* and 5««i/ar QjoWyon, which were brought Out by 
private publisliers and the Vernacular Literature Society, arc largely read in the 
zenanas , although the national epics, the jRamayan and the JHahalharal still 
hold their places uonrallcd These ore followed by the Chandiand ihnAnnada 
Mangal, and yet more distantly by sopenor puhhcatioos of the day, such as 
Babu Bankim Cbundra's novels Many bad books also make tbeir way into tbe 
zenanas if the male members of tbe family neglect tbe duty of selection 

365 The mam agency for tbe education of females in tbis conntry consists 
of tbe educated male members of the famihes to which they belong The 
young man who has read Shahespeore and Scott explains them to his wife, sisters 
and cousins , if ha huovra Knhdas and Bbababhati he will not feel satisfied 
until he has made the ladies of his bouse acquainted with 11 cm , and if he he 
a Musulman gentleman fa mil i a r with Golistan and AlifLaila, he must in 
conversation with Ins ladies quote the former and tell stones from the latter 
Education of a more formal and definite kind is earned on m the zenanas 
by the same agency under the system of zenana examinations instituted by 
the SobAn* which have sprung up in different parts of the country, on the 
model of tbe Ilitakan Sabha of Dttaipaia Pupils of girls’ Schools are thereby 
induced to keep up theu: studies to some extent after they have quitted 
pnbbo schools on their marriage 

856 Missionary agency is also at work m tbe same field and is largely 
extendmg female education in this country There are (1) the Church of Eng 
land Zenana Mission Society, (2) the Choxch of Scotland, (3) tbe Tree Church 
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(1) the American SItssion, (6) the Ladi^’ Association of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and. (6) theBaptist Mission These agencies workm 
Calcutta, the 24. Pergunnahs,irooghly,Nuddea, Midnapore, Dacca, Tipperab, 
and Dalasore The number of zenanas in which they work vanes from time 
to time Detailed returns of the progress of female education under mission* 
ary societies, either in zenanas, or m sdiools mainly connected with zenana 
agencies, are received for Calcutta only, in which there is an Inspectress of 
Schools constantly at work The standards under which they are examined 
are the foUowmg The primary stage, lower section, is that of a pupil 
who can rtad little words, can distmgmsh the different letters composing the 
words, can write the alphabet neatly, and can numerate up to 60 In the 
higher section of the primary stage, a pnpil should be able to read httle 
stories, to spell words with compound letters, to write easy sentences from 
dictation, and to write and count the numbers up to 1,000 If she can 
answer questions about the stories she has been reading, can write such stories 
from dictation, can read, spell, and explam compound words, can numerate up 
to five figures, with ciphers, and do a simple addition sum, she is on the upper 
limits of the primary, and close on the middle stage In the middle stage she 
should read Bodhoday, write and spell well, and do addition and subtraction 
If she further knows a little grammar and the definitions of geography, can 
wnte and spell faultlessly, can turn a piece of poetry into prose, and do a multi 
plication sum, she is approaching the confines of the upper stage Applying 
these standards, tho Inspectress reports that of 1,811 pupils examined, 1,381 
are m the lower primary stage, 406 in the higher primary, 40 m tho middle, 
and 8 m the upper stage Tho American Mission agency, which receiTCB 
*1 grant of Ks 760 a month, had 856 pupiis ezammed Three other agencies 
receive zenana grants varying from Its 90 to Its SOD a month The ages ol 
the pupils exammed varied from 4 to 40 yean m all the agencies except 
those of the Society for tho Propagation of tho Gospel, the masamum age of 
pupils m that agency being 14 years In schools under native managers the 
maximum age is generally 10 years Three of the Missionary Societies also 
receive grants varying from Rs 40 to Es 100 a month for the mamtenance of 
orphan girls 

S57 The work of these various Missionary agencies, so far as concerns Cal 
cutta and its neighbourhood his been to some extent tested by the work of the 
Inspectress above referred to, whose visits appear to he well received , in fact 
the only complaint has been that they have not been sufiiciently frequent 
Some defects have thus been brought to light, partly in the system, and partly 
m the character of the teachers employed The want of umty and of a com 
mon organisation among tho different agencies appears to lead to a considerable 
waste of power, which might bo obviated by an agreement to divide the ground 
Till recently, there has been no sustained attempt to enforce the payment of 
fees , and there has even been a sort of competition among the agencies, which 
could not fail to react unfavourably upon those whom they sought to teach 
Schools, too, have been unnecessarily multiphed within a limited area, lead 
in" to needless expense and to deterioration of discipline It may not bo possi- 
ble for the Zenana teachers to abstam from the attempt to teach elderly women 
Ignorant of previous training but certamJy the younger women who hare had 
some elementary teaching m the schools appear to offer much more promising 
material for their labours , and a system of following up pupils when they leave 
school to be married would certainly be a great advantage, though it might 
require a little organisation among the ddfirent bodies Nor are the ?. afire 
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CliTishan teachers alrnij^ sufBcieatl^ wdl ianght, nor mvanablj tru^tworthj' 
They are, horrever, improTing as a class, as the Ifonnal Schools send out women 
who hare had a proper trainmg The IBiiropcan and Liirasian ladies also need 
in some cases a better acquaintance with the language, though the former 
practice of employing interpreters to accomjiany them seems to hare died out 

358 There is no special provision for the examination of girls, other than 
that just desenbedfor zenana agencies Girls liave long competed at the ordinary 
departmental examinations, and they have ln^nn to do so at the T7mTer:ity 
In some distncts, however, there are local examinations held either by the 
authority of the District Officers (seo Appendix T), or under the auspices of 
Associations or Salhag, such as the HilaVan Sahha of IJttarpan, the Blh- 
rampur Sanimlam Sabha of Dacca, the Mymcnsmgh Sanniilam Sahha, the 
Zenana Associations of Fureedpore, Dackergungc, Bab«ore, and others, which 
undertake to examine and reward the girla within their different areas 

359 The following table will show the results of the various exammatious 
held in the last year — 
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It thtu appears that the number of girL that came to any kind of re- 
cO£»ni«ed examinations m the last year, over and above those that attended tlie 
reward examinations of the lower primary pathsalas, was 337, of whom 249 
were successful and 60 obtained scholarships 

360 The schools for the training of female teachers are the folloxnng — . 

(1) The Isonnal School under the Church of England Zenana dixssion 

Society m Calcutta, dating from 1857 It has U Eurasian 
pupils Since its establishment it has trained a verv larffe 
number of teachers for work m zenanas or native girls* schools 
mote than half of whom, it is stated, are still engaged in teach- 
ing AU pupils bmd themselves to serve as teachers for two years 
The school receives a Govemment grant of Bs. ICO a month 

(2) The Free Church formal School m Calcutta, dating from 1872 

It has 30 native pupils, all of whom arc Christians and Icam 
through English Ko engagement to servo as teachers is taken 
from the pupils, and the number actually so enga<*ed is not 
beheved to be very great STany of them marry after complet- 
ing their courvi of training This school has won distinction 
by the success of its pupils at the University examinations 
The school receives a grant of Bs ICO a month. 

(3) The pupils in the Orphanage under the Amencan ^fission are all 

trained to be teachers, though it is stated that many of them 
rdter training have given up the work. 

(4) In the Clmrch 'Mission School at Agurpara, several tcaehore have 

been trained and are still at work. Some of these can teach 
elementary English. 
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3G1 The results lutheito attained, such a* thej are, are therefore the irorh 
of that •n-hieh appears to be the most efiBeient agency at hand for the purpose, 
namely, the Missionary Societies No greater success than that which has 
attended the efforts of these bodies can be expected from any purely Gorem- 
ment oigamsation The history of the Normal School whicli uas established 
in connection with the Bethiine School in Calcutta at JIiss Carpenters 
instance in 1868, and which was closed by Sir George Camphell’s orders in 
1872, IS a record of almost unredeemed failure The failure may have been 
partly attributable, it is true, to the rebgious scruples of the head mistress, who 
manifested not merely indifference hot absolute aversion to the principle of a 
school conducted on a non Christian basis Still, it is not easy to see how the 
school could have been much moie successful than it was The only classes 
of persons to which it was possible to look for a supply of such teachers were 
three, namely. Native Christians, fiairagims, and widows left with few or no 
relatives to maintain them Tlie Committee of the Bethune School w cro of 
opmion that there existed m the minds of natives a prejudice against formic 
converts as teachers in zenanas, which, whether reasonable or unreasonable, it 
was impossible to disregard In the same way, though a certain sfaif 
of pupil-teachers composed of Hindu widows and Bamgmis might he got 
together, yet it « os open to grave doubt whether prejndjces might not arise 
against their employment, quite as strong as those felt towards mtivo convert*, 
and perhaps capable of greater justification Tlie Committee therefore con 
eluded that “ a class does not exist and cannot at present ho called into 
existence, out of which the admitted want of tramed teachers can bosupplied ” 
The anticipations of the Committee hare been in many respects confirmed 
by expenence The experiment of training Bairagims has been fully tned 
at Dacca, but not with such results as would justify its renewal The Baim. 
guus were succeeded by Native Christians, but they were found to be such 
unsatisfactory pupils that the failure of the scheme was admitted, and the 
school closed in 1871 ’ The Inspector of Schools, inferring to the fact that the 
pupils under training were all Native Christians, obsened "In this state 
ment lies the practical condemnation of the scheme, the«c Christian pupils 
only differ from those furnished by Missionary institutions in being rather 
worse educated, and somewhat lower m the social scale" ITo aflenvanfs 
stated that they belonged to a class which looked to domestic service on two 
or three rupees a month as employment siuted to them It is not from such 
sources tliat a supply of female teachers who can command respect can lio 
looked tor 

362 In 1872, the Training Department of the Bethune School was found 
to consist of two niamcd women and two widows, all Brahmos One of them 
was afterwards removed from the school, as it was found impossible to teach 
her anything In two years there had been no admissions, the only applicant 
hemg a Brahmo widow of 35, wholly uninstmctwl In these circumstances 
the school was closed under orders of Government In rcplj to a memorial 
praying for its retention, the Government of Bengal explained its reasons fop 
closing the school “ The Lieutenant Governor has directed that the Govern, 
ment Normal School for women at Chlcutta should he closed, not mcn.Iv because 
it had been for three years unsuccessful, but beeauso he is satisfied tliat if any 
undertaking of this kmd is to succeed in the present state of Indian society, 
it must bo started and managed by natives, according to native fechngs and 
native fashions and the Government letter went on to say that the Licuten. 
ant Governor was convmccd that, as native society is now constituted, a 



GoTemment boarding school ■would not attract the class of women who would 
m ah e satisfactory schoolmistresses 

SG3 To take the second of these statements first The question of a hoard- 
mg school for adult females should he kept apart from that (mth which it is some- 
times confounded) of a traming school for teacliers Success may he possible 
in the former case where it cannot he hoped for in the latter It would be 
qmte possible, for example, to get together m considerable numbers, as pupils 
of a GoTemment hoarding school, young Brahmo ladies, married women whose 
husbands are anxious to have their wives instructed, and Hindu widows whose 
relatives feel the burden of supporting them Ifativc Christians would not 
generally he allowed by their pastors to attend such a school , and Bairagims, 
it IS presumed, would not he encouraged "With the first three cla'ises, however, 
the school might he filled But it can hardly he assumed that the pupils would 
in their turn become teachers The mamed woman, when her education was 
complete, would go hack to her husband’s house The educated Brahmo girl, 
even if she became a teacher, would soon he sought after as an eligible wife 
The widow, if elderly, could derive httle profit from her training, after a hfe 
spent m ignorance if still young, the cooditions of Hmdn society are not 
such that she could go off to a strange place to undertake the charge of a 
school 

864 It IS probable that the employment of Kative Christians as teachers 
for Hindu girls is not regarded hy native gentlemen with that suspicion and dis 
trust with which tho Belhunc Committee believed that the attempt so to employ 
them would he attended Those who are anxious about tho education of their 
children seem to care little for tho ctrciunstance that the teacher, whether 
in the zenana or in the school, is a Christian , it is apparently thought that the 
habitual surroundings of the pupils* lives aio sufficient to counteract the mila- 
once of occasional Christian teaching But it is equally certain that such teach 
ers are best trained, not in a neutral Government institution, but m a school 
maintained by the Chuicb to which they belong Farther, the constant super* 
intendence which they are found to requite can ho best secured hy their 
working under such supervision as a Missionary orgamsatiou aloaa can supply 
Government cannot invade that field with profit, or with any chance of success 
The Missionary institutions of Calcutta are quite strong enough for the work 
and they alone can effectually carry it out 

365 To tho Brahmo body again may be entrusted the task of educatin'* 
the ladies of that sect The tm^onty of those so educated would not itistme, 
be educated for the calling of teachers, hut here and there a pupil mioht he 
found who was ivillmg to teach, especially if circumstances so favoured her 
that teaching did not involve separation from bnsband and family last 

condition seems indeed to he an almost essential condition of success m any 
scheme for tho provision of female teachers The experiment of traima'* the 
wives of actual teachers has not, as a matter of fact, been yet tried m Ben'*al 
360 \3 to widows, there is one section of that class from which better 
results maj he anticipated For a Jong time the home education of women his 
been spreading , and m many parts of the coontry, zenana associations aided hy 
Government, have Iwcn organised with the express object of subjectin'* such 
home taught pupils to a common examination, and rewarding the Lest of them 
with prizes and scholarships Some of them are doubtless widows m middle 
life It was partly to this class that the Female ^ormal School atBoahya 
apjicalcd This was established m 1608 by tho munificencoof Kumar Cliundrn* 
natb of HaUore, in rtsponse to an appeal made on the occasion of Miss 
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Carpenter’s visit to India The Komar subscribed Ks 120 a month for the 
purpose , and the school was for two years mamtamed solely from tliat ■jource 
In 1870, Government supplemented the local income by a grant of Its 250 
a month, and a well qualified Kuropean lady was appointed supermteadent 
of the school Yet the results were hardly proportionate to the outlay Tlie 
pupils were for the most part widows of respectable family and good character 
chosen out of the villages by the Sepufy Inspectors in communication with the 
leadmg men Their number was generally 10 or 12 The number sent out as 
teachers from the foundation of the school to the end of 1877 was 8 only , and 
the expenditure bad been Us 30,000 So small was the demand for female 
education m that quarter that there were at that tune four trained pupils ready 
to serve ns teachers, for whom no employment could he found , two of them 
had been seven or eight years in the school Of the pupils then in the school, 

2 were Bairaginis, 3 inferior Brahmins, 4, Sahas, 1 Goala, 1 Xrala, and 3 Baroi 
The difficulty of finduig a constant supply of women, fitted by position, 
intelligence, and character to become pupils of framing schools, was certainly 
very great , and not less so was that of finding employment for them when 
framed Possibly with patience, and with a disposition to he content with 
small results at the outset, greater success might have been attamed However 
that may be, the promoter of the school withdrew his subscription, and the 
school was dosed in 1878 The head mistress was transferred to the charge of 
the new Government school for girls at Dacca 

867 As to the future provision of female teachers, two suggestions may bo 
made The first is, that a class for teachers might be opened m connection with 
the Government school for girls at Dacca, where there is much enthusiasm about 
female education, especially among the Brahmo community and the less con< 
eeivative among the Ilindns There is already an adult da«s in the school , 
and we might perhaps look with confidence to the varymg circumstances and 
conditions of life of the pupils, and to the judgment of the managmg commit too 
in admitting them, as avoiding a guanoteo that somo among them would of 
their own free will tale to the profession of a teacher The second suggestion 
is, that the question of female training schools may he taken up as part of the 
larger question of European and Eurasian education A central training school 
for European and Eurasian pupils might bo established, or if already m 
existence liberally aided, under the charge of a well qinlilied tidj supcrin 
tendent The pupils would be trained with the object of takmg charge, not of 
the small village schools throughout the country, hut of provincial female 
framing schools hereafter to be established, and it would he m these latter 
schools that the actual village or zenana teachers would he trained This seems 
to provitle for a supply of female tcacbcrson a sufficiently compreheniire basis, 
and it IS probable that under such conditions the girls’ schools would be well 
attended and successful 

3CS Nothing has h^’ea said here with regard to the relative efficiency of 
male and female teachers In Bengal, where the difficulties of obtaimng female 
teachers has been found very great, male teachers have been almost exclusively 
employed m girls’ schools In many cases they are the vernacular teachers of 
tho neighbouring hoys* school, whose services can thus bo obtained at a very 
cheap rate In some places the girls’ and tho boys’ schools sit m tho same 
buildmg under the '^mo teachers at different hours Tho teachers receive no 
spesaal training qualifi mg them for the cha^ of girls’ schools, and it seems 
to be admitted on all hands that if competent female teachers can bo foimd, 
the schools would become much more popular and efficient But no particular 
difficulties have arisen from the employment of male teachers 

Eccgtl *9 
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370. Tho total fee-collections for the year in Goveniment, aided, and un- 
aided schools for native girls are shown hdow: — 



371. The only Government ^Is* school which charges fees is the Bcthune 
School at Calcutta ; and even in this case the fee is really a charge to cover 
the cost of conveyance or board. The middle vernacular, upper primary and 
lower primary schools are tho institutions for native girls under private managers 
in the country. As a rule, prizes are given in all girls’ schools, enconragement 
by means of rewards being thought particularly necessary in these schools in 
order to secure large and regular attendance. 

372. As noticed elsewhere, there are no special provisions for girls’ scholar- 
ships, except what are either set apart by district officers from the primaiy as- 
signments at their disposal, or are awarded by the private associations which 
have started up. The TTniversity and the departmental examinations on which 
scholarships are awarded, are, however, all open to girls and boys alike. 

Section 'E.SuppIy and DtslnbuUon TexUboola. 

873. The text-hooks in use in the indigenous schools were and still are to a 
large extent in manuscript. Printed books began to be used in them about the 
year 1814. Bengali type had already been founded in England} founts were 
also cast in Bengal under the supervision of the Berampore Missionaries, and a 
weekly newspaper, the Samachar Darpan, was Erst brought out by them. Before 
long, type foundries and printing presses multiplied, and more Bengali news- 
papers were brought out; the printing of the Bengali almanac, and of the 
Mahahbarat and the Ramayan and other popular works, foBoiyedin due course. 
The Sisubodhak', the first pathsala primer, was compiled at the same time from 
the short poems and versified arithmetical tables and Sanskrit aphorisms then 
in use. The Sisubodhak sold by tens of thousands, and similar compilations 
for pathsala use foUowed, thus bringing into existence the many printing 
establishments which still exist at Barlah, tho Grab Street of Calcutta. 

S74 lQ, 1817 ,about the time when the Hindoo College of Calcutta was being 
established by local enterprise, a private association, called the Calcutta School 
Book Society, was started. The object of the Society was, from the beginning, 
the production and distribution of English and Indian publications at the cheap- 
est possible rate, without regard to commercial profit. The distribution of books 
is effected (1st) by the grant of a liberal discount on cash purchases, and (2nd) 
by the establishment of agencies in the mofussil. at which every book sold by 
the Society can be obtained at Calcutta prices without any charge for carriage 
or other expenses. There are now about 160 agents at different stations in the 
interior From the year 1821 the Society received a grant of Es 600 a month 
from Government, in aid of the large contributions made by the pubhc toward 
its support. 
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376. Another Society, called the Vernacular Literature Society, uras started 
in 1851 for the preparation of Bengali books, chiefly for girls’ schools and 
general reading. This Society received a monthly grant from Government of 
Bs. ISO In 1862 it Tvas amalgamated with the Calcutta School Book 
Society; and in 1875 its separate grant was finally withdrawn. 

376. The affairs of the Calcutta School Book Society are managed by a com- 
mittee, of which, by the conditions of the Government grant, the Director of 
Public Instruction is ex~o£icio President. Ite functions as a producer of school- 
books have long since passed into private hands ; and it is now almost exclu- 
sively occupied with the distribution of standard books, maps, and school mate- 
rials, which it imports largely from Bi^land, or procures directly from the pub- 
lishers in this country. It possesses also many copyright Vi orks, which are a 
source of considerable profit Still, even m the distribution of books, the Cal- 
cutta trade has entirely pas'^ed into the hands of native booksellers, who are 
also underselling the Society in the great towns. Its chief function m such 
places is to keep down prices by competition. 

377. Bor the first nine years of tho existence of the Society, the annual 
sales were on the average 14,000 rolumes. During the 17 years from 1834 to 
1850, the average sales increased to 80,000 volumes. In 1852, the number of 
volumes sold was 41,076. Smee that year the sales have been as follows 

!«« el boolit. rncflefSooVf. 


Rs. 

In 1855 76,118 34,623 

In 1860 118,083 47,265 

In 1865 184,048 74,032 

In 18T0 258,686 1,28,465 

In 1871 258, OiO 1,24,649 

In 1851 208,303 89,710 


378. The business of the Society bas been contracted in recent years from 
two causes. In the first place, the importation of miscellaneous English books 
has been almost entirely stopped ; and in tho second place, as stated above, the 
operations of the Society have been largely checked by private competition. 
Printing and publishing establishments have been multiplied, not only in Cal- 
cutta, but also at stations in tbe interior. The railways and canals, which 
have facilitated intercommunication, have enlarged the booksellers’ trade; and 
book-shops of some sort are to be found at all sudder stations of districts and 
at many sub-divisional head- quarters. Villages where schools exist are visited 
by hawkers who, among other articles, arc found to bring a supply of school- 
books. 3Iany schools get their supplies of books through the Sub-Inspectors, 
chief gurus, and other travelhng educational officers 

379. In the sixty years of its existence as an institution receiving Govern- 
ment aid, tbe Society has accumulated a very largo capital ; and its net assets 
are now valued at Its. 1,37,000. In 18S0 the Government grant was reduced 
to Its. 200 a month, which amount may be taken as the present Government 
contribution towards the cost of dbtnbuting books to distant places, for sale at 
Calcutta prices 

3S0. The Education Department in Bengal lias therefore very httio to do 
directly with cither the production or the distribution of text-books. The posi- 
tion advocated by tlic Simla Text-Book Committeo in 1877, and subsequently 
endorsed by the Government of India, was that “indepcndeatprovincial effort” 
lalhcr tluvn^ccnlralucd imperial control '• was the safest guide to follow in 
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regard to this subject The advantages of such a course m stimulating local 
effort are obvious, and its results have been quite satisfactoiy in Bengal In 
this province scliool hooks in abundant quantity issue from the press mthout 
any need of Government assistance, and all that is required is the maintenance 
of the existing Test Book Comuuttee, composed of official and non official mem- 
bers, whose function it is to select from the list of published hooks any that are 
of sufficient merit to justify their introduction into schools of different classes 
The further selection from this hst> after it has received the confirmation of the 
Director of Puhho Instruction, is left to the local managers of schools, subject 
always to the limitations imposed by the standards of the several examinations 
which are prescribed by the Department 

381 In Behar and Onssa, which are less advanced than Bengal proper, the 
conditions are different In Bdiar certain sums taken from the primary assign 
ments of the different distnets are placed at the disposal of the Inspector, and 
constitute a fund enabling him to make arrangements for the preparation 
and publication of school honks, m the form of translations or otherwue, by com- 
petent men whom he may select for the work under his immediate guidance 
Under this system 33 new puhhcations, compnsmg original works, translations, 
new editions, and transliterations into the Kaithi character, have m the last 
four years issued from the press of Patna for use m tbe schools of Behar, at a 
cost of from Its 2,000 to Its 3,000 a year 

382 A fount of Kaithi type has been cast under tbe orders of Government, 
and arrangements are bemg made for repnntmg standard Umdi hooks in the 
Kaitlu character at tbe Government press The recogmtioa of JTaitlu as tlie 
popular character of Behar has been a measure of the highest importanco in 
promoting the educational progress of tbo pronacc 

SSS In Onssa, almcst ea*ty Beagab seioof-book of merrt getsitscll trans- 
lated into the closely allied language of that province The supply of books for 
use m middle and primary seboob may be left to the operation of the laws of 
supply and demand Farther encouragement is, Jiowerer, needed for tho produc- 
tion of text hooks for use m troimog schools, as well as for maps and atlases 
A grant varying from Bs 1,500 to Rs 4,000 a yeans made by Government for 
the promotion of these objects 

Section G — Physical and Sloral Training 

384 Provisions for physical exercises Lavo always existed m pafhsalas 
The following are the indigenous games — 

1. Foot race 

2. Hurdle race 

3 Long jump. 

4 Kapati (sort of mock fight) 

5 GttU-danda (something like Ixat and 2«11) 

6 2IaUir maliir (leap-frog) 

7 llayur Soica (standing like a peacock, te» on the Itands with the 

legs m the air) 

8 Mayur Mata (walking hko a peacock) 

0 DAanHi -ZTofCrt (bending like a how) 

3S5 The abovo games are to some extent m use in middle and high «cIioq1s 
In colleges and high English schools, a few English games and exercises 



hare been generally introduced, chiefly since the year 1S73, when much en* 
couragement was giren by Goremment to the establishment of gymnasiums 
for schoolboys The following games are m use Cnchet, croquet, exerciscf 
on the parallel bar, the horizontal bar, the raultmgbar, the trapeze, the vertical 
pole, ic , Sji. 

In theHacca College, gymnastics on Haclaren’s system hare long been 
practised, and cnchet is an institution of many years’ standing Tear after 
year the Dacca College has pbyed the European residents of the station at 
cncket, and the College has won rathtt more than half the matches The 
llnhammadan students of the Calcutta Madtassa have also displayed much 
aptitude for gymnastic exercises, and cricket is much played at Lashnaghur 

3S7 But although such games and exercises are jn use, very httle attention 
13 paid to systcmafac physical training cither m the elementary or m the higher 
•schools of Bengal That Bengalis are not, however, <50 averse to physical 
excieisos bs is commonly supposed, will appear from the feet that only one 
generation back there was not a village m the country which had not an alhra, 
where the young men wrestled and took their exercises regularly every morning 
The akhra, as an institution, has penshed withm the memory of hvmg men 

3SS Stnet discipline is preserved m all the institutions under the Education 
Department It is seldom that reports are received by the controlling officers 
of cases of grave misconduct Instances of petty theft or the use of indecent 
language are sometimes repotted. IThat is called disobedience to teachers has 
often been found on inquiry to have arisen rather from misconception than 
from wilful disrespect The shyness of native boys is often mistaken for 
sullennc«3 or inciniity 

3«9 The pathsaias of Bengal have always been institutions for secular m- 
strocUon yp religious or theological manuals have been used m them The books 
read in pathsaias are the Ilamayan, the Mahabharat, C banak yn Sloka, Guru 
Dakhina, Data Kama, and other sunBarPoramc legends incidcatuig a high 
standard of moral conduct Inth© primary and middle schools under depart- 
mental control, these books are seldom studied In Behar, however, Tulshi Dis’b 
Bamayan is still a text book in departmental schools- The Bengali text-books 
m use arc Bodhoday (Budimcntsof Knowledge), hitibodh (lloral Class Book), 
Charupath (Entertaining Lessons), and similar works, which are either free 
translations from, or adaptations of, English text books All tlicse books in- 
culcate moral Icssons winch a good teacher will not fail to imprc<!s upon his 
pupils In middle and high schools he will find similar opportunities m the 
course of his explanations of the English text-hooks m use It is liardly 
uecissary to »y that the departmental officers arc attentive to moral conduct 
and training at the schools tinder their supervision, though no definite rules or 
instructions have been issued on tiussubjeetby the Department ThofoUowin« 

OTcular was recently issued by one of the Inspectors to bis Deputies ° 

In going tbrouuh the new Education Code for England, my attention lias 
iK-cn attracted to the following passage — 

“ ‘ To meet the requirements respecting disciphne, the managers and teachers 
will be expected to satisfy the Inspector that oil reasonable care is taken in the 
onlinary management of the *cbool to bring up the children m liabits of punc- 
tinlity, of good manners and language, of cltsmbness and neatness, and alvi to 
impress upon the children the importance of cheerful obedience to dufr, 
of consideration and respect for others, and of honour and truthfulness in word 
and act ’ 
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“ The above expresses so concisely the vien-s I have so often expressed m 
respect of school discipline and formation of character, that I have much 
pleasure in asking your co operation m seeing it acted upon m the schools 
under your charge * 

390 In most Government colleges there is no attempt at systematic m. 
struction m duty andthe principles of morels In those colleges, indeed, which 
take up the course in literature for the B A degree, moral science is tanght as 
a part of it , hut it is taught purely as a branch of psychology, and it is only in 
the analysis and comparison of ethical systems, and m the reference to the facts 
of consaousness implied m such analysis, that the study of this subject hc-nns 
to have any relation to, or mfluence on, conduct , and it is perhaps doubtful 
whether the moral prmciple, as tme of the sprmgs of action, is m any way 
strengthened or elevated by such a habit of analysis The real moral trainin'* 
m colleges consists in inculcating habits of order, diligence, truthfulness, and 
due self respect, combinedwith submission to authority , all which lessonsa good 
teacher finds abundant opportunities of imparting The formation of such 
habits IS promoted hy the study of tlie lives and actions of great men, such 
as the student finds them in the course of his English readmg, and, it may nUr» 
be hoped, by the silent influence upon his character of constant intercourse 
with teachers whom he is able to regard with respect and afTecUon 

Sectiov H ^Grants tn aid 

SOI The systems of grant m aid for native schools m Bengal arc three — > 

(1) The ordinary system of fixed grants, based on expenditure and 

modified by results This, as having aclueved marked success m 
Bengal, is known as the Bengal system 

(2) The system of capitation grants to Native girls* schools 

(3) The system of result-grants for primary scLoob 

392 (i) The JDensjal system 

I The local Government, at its discretion and upon such conditions as 
niay seem fit in each case (reference being had to the requuements of eacli 
district as compared with others, and to the funds at the disposal of Govern- 
ment), grants aid in money, books, or otherwise, to any school ondcr adequate 
local management, conditional upon the attendance and proficiency of the 
scholars the qualifications of the masters, and the state of the school 

II Any school to which aid is given, together with all its accounts, books, 
and other records, shall be at all times open to inspection and examination by 
any oflicer appointed by the Gorcniiacnt for the purpose Such inspection and 
examination shall liave no reference to religious instruction but only to sccuhr 
education 

III Inspecting officers will not inteifcTO with tbo actual manag\.mpnt «>( 
schoob, but arc employed to see that the conditions on w luch the grants wen. 
made are fulfilled , and aid will be withdrawn from any school in whicli such 
conditions arc not fulfilled 

• IV Grants are given on the principle of strict religions nculralits, and no 
lafcrcncc is shown to any school on the ground that anj particular religious 
d Ktrincs ire taught or not taught therein. 

V Grants are given to tlio«e schoob only (with the exception of normal 
schools) at wluch fees of reasonable amount are required from Uie scliolars • 

• il rprwot (iMpbsBSlail b« iJsl tr<l la Uic OMsf pUi •eSoixi^ Sit fc«« «C1 Ix taut*! «■ «Wrt>n U 
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TI. Grants are in no case to exceed in amount the sums to bo expended 
from priratc sources. 

YII. Applications for grants must be made in the first instance to the In- 
spectors of Schools,* and the promoters and managers of any school for •which 
appheation is made must appoint one of their own body to be the Secretary of 
the school, and to conduct their correspondence 'with the Inspector. 

VIII. In respect of any school for -which application is made, full inform- 
ation must he supplied on the following points : — 

(а) The pecuniary resources, permanent or temporary, on which the 

school will depend for support. 

( б ) The proposed monthly expendilore, in detail. 

(c) The average number of pnpils to he instnictcd- 

(d) The persons who -will form the Committee of ilanagement 

(e) The nature and course of instruction. 

(/) The number and salaries of teachers. 

( 5 ) The nature and amount of aid sought. 

(ft) The treasury at which the grant, if sanctionedj is to he payable. 

( 1 ) The existence of other schools within a distance of six miles. 

IS. The persons who for the time being are Members of the Committee 
of Management arc responsible for the due appheation of the school funds in 
accordance with the conditions of the grant. 

S. Schools are divided into the following classes 
Coll^get — In which the scholars have passed the University Entrance Exami- 
nation. 

Schoolt of ihe higher clars— In which the scholars are educated up to the 
standard of the Entrance Examination. 

SchooU of the middle efoss— In which the scholars are educated up to a 
standard not above that of the 8 rd class of 
a higher class school. Schools of this class are 
styled “ English’' or •' Vernacular*’ accord- 
ing as Englbh is or is not taught in them. 
SchooU of the lower luwhicli the scholars receive elementary instruction 
only, and in the vernacular language. 

Girlt' schools — ^Including agencies for zenana instruction. 

Kormal schools — For the tminlng of masters nnd mistresses. 

Special schools — ^For instruction in special subjects. 

XI Grants are of two kinds, — monthly giants and special grants. 

Monthlg Grants. 

XII. For colleges, the grants are not to exceed onc-tUird of the income 
guaranteed from private sources. 

XIU. For schools of the higher class, the grants are not to exceed one-half 
of the income guaranteed from private sources. 

Xr\'. For schools of the middle class, in which the expenditure is more 
than Us. 80 a month, the grants ate not to exceed two-tiiirds of the bcome 
guaranteed from private sources, except in certain specified districts 

XV. The proportional amounts above laid down are maximum amounts, 
and it is understood that the maximum grant will not in all cases, and as a 
matter of course, ho sanctioned- 

• 1b is. am .f .rjSalwaau; U mi,], ts IS. Dimtor cf tulneliA. 
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SVI. The sanction of a grant is conveyed m the foUoAvmg form* . 

Offiae MmOTandma tf Ike Direetor of Publie Imlruclion 

(1) A grant of Rupees 

a month is sanctioned from the 188 , for the 

class school at 

in ziUah on the followmg conditions — 

a —That Rupees a month 

at least he regularly contributed from pnvate sources 

6 — ^That the following rates of fees be levied — 

Rs A P. 

1st Class 

and 

3rd 

c — That the following rate of expenditure he maintained — 

Head-master . . 

2nd . . 

3rd 

4th - 

6th . 

library . . ... 

Prizes «••••»«• 

Servants « . . . , , 

Contingencies ... ... 

(2) A bill for the grant »a Form A (Appendix L) must be sent to the 
Inspector for countcrsignatore at the expiration of each month, and must bo 
accompanied by a certified abstract in Form B (Appendix L) of tho receipts 
and disbursements of tho school for the month preecdmg tliat for which tho bill 
IS drawn. After countersignature, the bill will bo paid at tho 

Treasury. 

(3) Tho monthly hill and tho certified abstract of tho school accounts 
must be signed by the Secretary of the school 

(4) Tho hill 13 countersigned on the distmct understanding that the 
salaries and other charges, certified by the Secretary to have been paid, haic 
actually been paid 

(5) Contmgent charges ore to be accounted for to tho Inspector in detail. 

(C) Tho surplus balance of the School Fund cannot be expended without 

the concurrence of the Inspector 

(7) Salaries for service m any month become due on tho first day of tbo 
following month 

(8) The grant is liable to bo reduced or withdrawn if tlie payment of any 
teacher’s salary is delayed for more than one month after it Las become due 

(9) The grant is liable to be reduced or intLdrawn if the school is un- 
favourably reported on as regards tbo attendance or proficiency of the scholars. 

(10) Tho grant is liable to be reduced or withdrawn if tho managers 
employ ill-quahfied masters, or if they keep their accounts in a negligent and 
untrustworthy manner, or if they send to the Inspector mcorrcct accounts, or if 
they fail to transmit punctually the periodical returns required by the Educa- 
tion Department, or if tho school-house a unfit for the purposes of the school, 
or IS untidy or dirty. 


EesSil 
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(11) The grant is liable to be reduced or 'withdrami if the teachers keep 
vmlidy or nntrostwoithy registers, or if they are frequently absent from duty. 

(12) Holidays are not to exceed sixty days in the year, esclusire of 
Sundays, except under peculiar circumstances and rrith the sanction of tlje 
Inspector. 

(13) The Committee of llanagement is constituted as follows 

I llembers. 

jiTemher and Secrelary. 

(14) Every new election to the Committee of management must he noti- 
fied to the Inspector, under the signatures of the Secretary and of tho member 
or members elected. 

(16) Every change of Secretary must be notified to the Inspector, Tinder 
the signatures of the new Secretary and the membeis of the Comnutte© of 
Management. 


Director of Diiblic IntlrttcUon. 

Dated 1S8 . 

XVII. The oouditious of every grant are subject to periodical revision 
generally at intervals of five years, commencing from the date of sanction. 

Special Oranis. 

XVIII. Special grants are given towards the cost of fumisliing school- 
houses, and providing maps and other school apparatus, in consideration of 
expenditure from private sources incurred in the establishment and equipment 
of schools, and on condition that the managers undertake to refund the amount, 
of any such grant, if the school obtaining it should be aholisbed within a period 
to he fixed by the Director of Public Instruction. 

X2X. Sp&xs} gmsU‘ see ^rea ictratde t!ic cost of haHiiia-^schaot-boxises, 
provided such houses are puela masonry structures. 

XX. Grants ore not given to pay ofi debts for building, nor in considera- 
tion of former expenditure for building, nor for the maintenance of buildings. 

yXT. Before a building grant is sanctioned, tbc site, plans, estimates, 
specifications, title and trust-deed must bo approved by the Director of I'liblie 
Instructiou. 

XXII The trust-deed must declare the building to be granted in trust for 
school purposes, and for no other purposes whatever. It must also provide for 
the legal ownership of the premises, for the proper maintenance of tlicLuiIdin'', 
and for tho inspection and management of the school. 

XXIII. The grant is not paid until— 

(1) A report is received from the Executive Engineer, Dqiartment 

of Public M’orks, certifying tliat tho building hasliocn completed 

in accordance with the sanctioned plans and specifications; and, 

(2) A certificate is received from tho matuigers, setting forth that tbc 

funds in their hands wiU, when addfd to the grant, be suCirient 

to meet tho claims and finally close the account. 
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303 (5) The System of Capitaium Grants to Kative Otrh* Schools 

CApit^tion grants to nafiro schools, atthorateof 4 annas a head on 
Ihc raontWy nvengts nUcndance, are m-ulc up to a limit of Rs 10 to thoso 
schools for which no sepanto house or staff of teachers is maintained, tho girls 
being taught by the staff of a noigbboutmg boys* school 

30 1 (3) The System of Grants to Tnmary Schools 

This system has been referred to in paragraphs 161— 1G2, 2S0 Some 
farther account will bo given below 

393 A general description of the working of tho Bengal system, and 
of tho discussions which it evoked in its earlier years, has already been given 
(paras 120, 131, 170, 180) la view, however, of the possibihty of a revival 
of antuiuatcd controversies about fundamental principles, it may he well to 
re state in some detail the character of that system and its relation to others of 
a different nature 

The objections to dctcrmimng the rile of aid by reference to the alleged 
income of a school rather tlian to its proved efficiency as tested hj examination, 
are on the surface , and tliey have consHntly been urged against the system lu 
force in this province But tho unphed contrast is rather apparent than real 
The first of the Bengal grant m*aid rules sets forth that aid is given “ to any 
school under adcijuatc local management, conditional upon tho attendance and 
proficiency of the scholars, tho qualifications of tho masters, and the state of the 
school " So far, there is no difference betiveen tlio Bengal system and any 
other that professes to aid schools m proportion to their menU But with 
respect to tho means by which it is attempted to attam that end, tho Bengal 
system has a special character of its oim Tlie rate of aid is governed by the 
amount contributed from local sources, and in adopting that prmciplo, the 
authorities in Bengal conceived tliat they wero going most directly to tho end 
in view Efficiency is very much a matter of good teachers and adequate 
school appliances, and theso again arc questions of money chiefly , so that if 
m any village sufficient money to support a school can be raised, the first 
condition of success is secured And there seemed to bo little doubt that 
money could be raised much more readily if it was known that tho amount of 
tho Government grant would bo determined by the amount of tho local contnbii 
tioDS There was also a simplicity and directness about the method which 
could not fail to attract thoso who msbed to know precisely, in opening a school, 
what the extent of their resources was After tho school was once opened, 
it was anticipated the supervision of the Department would serve to maintaui 
it in efficiency 

39C A system of this simple kind lias of course tho defects of its quah 
tics, and theso hccamo patent to all during tho earlier years of its introduction 
Nothin'* 13 easier than to frame a scale of estabbshraent, and to claim aid 
at a certam rate m consideration of a certain sum guaranteed from local 
sources , but an important question is, whether the guarantee is sufficient 
Now it is quite clear that m tho earher yean of the system many mstanees of 
fraudulent management camo to light Dither the local subscriptions and fees 
did not come up to the guaranteed amount, while that fact was concealed , or 
if they did come up, it was only by the device of deducting from the salaries 
of tho masters a sum largo enough to make good the deficiency, and crcditmg 
this enforced " benevolence " as a subscription And it will not be said that 
cases of this kind are absolutely unknown at the present day What may be 
savL, however, is that tho hypothesM of any huge or wholesale system of dis 
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or m the Government grant has been found to supply the means of future 
improvement It is only long contmued and proved mefiiciency that is held in 
such cases to be a reason for reducing the grant , and then mainly on the 
ground that the existmg school is shown by the fact of its failure to be of a 
class too high for the requirements of the place Furthermore, a comparison 
of the number of scholars sent up year by year, with the total number readmg 
in the school, gives an unfailing mdication whether a few promising boys are 
being pushed forward to the neglect of the rest Of the pupils 

39S It will he understood that this periodical review of the progress of 
each school, year by year, the occasion for which is furnished by the authorised 
exammations, is supplementary to the detailed knowledge which the Inspector 
independently gains of each school partly from the quarterly reports of the 
Deputy Inspectors (Appendix N), and partly from his own visits to the school 
The Inspector thus becomes thoroughly familar with the circumstances and 
prospects of each aided Echoed in his circle, and the result of all these 
provisions and checks is that, speaking of them as a class, an aided school 
now spends on its establishment tho full amount that it professes to spend , 
and that the money is laid out in the way most likely to secure cfSciency If 
these conditions, coupled with the spirit of emulation— a factor not to be left 
out of account m questions of this kind — do not ensure success, it is hardly 
probable that any change in the mere maclunery of aid ivould greatly affect 
the result 

899 With regard to the alternative system of payment on the results of 
examination, with fixed prices for pupils passing by fixed standards, it has 
already been stated that the authorities in Bengal considered it to he open to 
the grave objection of giving much where little, ond little where much, was 
required It was conceived that the Loo’s share of the grant in aid allotment 
would be secured by the advanced and wealthy districts near the metropolis, 
which least needed Govern'ment support, and that it would he practically im 
possible to push forward education m the more backward portions of the pro 
Vince, where liberal help, quite independent for the present of actual results 
attained was the chief requirement He Bengal system escapes this dilB 
culty m a great measure by allowing higher rates of aid to certam districts 
aptft'ificd m ra\«s aad laghtT proportwHiate rates also to small than, to bjge 
schools of the middle class Again, os the maximum amount is not generally 
sanctioned, a further means is provided for marking differences in wealth or 
advancement among different districts or villages In this respect it is clear 
that tho Bengal system possesses every requisite of elasticity 

400 Again, as has already been mtunated, due allowance is habitually 
made imderthatsystemfor causes temporanly affecting the elBciency of aschool 
In most villages containing aided schools, and certainly m those situatal m 
the less advanced regions of the pronnee, the margm between income and 
expenditure is so narrow that any senous and sudden fluctuation would be 
attended by great peril to the stability of the school Under a system of pay. 
ment by standards it may be doubted whether the advantage to a good school 
of a largely mcreased grant is anything like as great as the loss which a 
weak school would sustam from any serious reduction Clearly, aschool except 
of the most advanced and prosperous class (and for such any set of rules 
would probably bo equally advantageous) would have a far greater chance of 
stabiLty and success if its grant were practically assured for a term of years, 
on condition of reasonable effort, than if it were hahle to reduction from year 

E«ng»J “ 



to rear, OTfing to cavi-^cs not permanently affecting its prospects of stioccss. 
Hence it would follow that the Bengal sjstcm is letter calculated to foster 
struggling schools ; and though it will doubtless happen under such a system 
that money is sometimes thrown away, yet at any rate there is little 
chance of a promising school coming to a premature end. The Bengal 
system is content to lca^e a school to take root and cstahlish itself, subject 
only to frequent and friendly superrision by the Department; and the 
nsits of the inspecting ofDccr arc welcomed by the managers as valuable aids 
to pnM^rcss. At any rate it Ins no tendency to inspire the teacber<, as the day 
of examination approaclic«, w ith any deep anxiety ns to the effects of the ex- 
amination upon the resources of the school ; nor to subject the scholars to 
any of tluat lugh pressure which, even if continued for a short period only, 
is admitted to be injurious to the growing intelligence. The anxiety which 
results from uncertainly of income has no place in a system which measures 
the success <sC a school by its progress through a fairly long time. Tlicre is 
no fear that if the scholars do ill at any particular eiaralnation, that fact will 
of itself be accepted as decisive against the school ; and hence one of the 
predisposing causes of failure ceases lo exist. Tlip value of such a sjstcm can 
only bo judged on broad grounds of general progri'«s; and thus judged, the 
Bengal system will stand the test. 

101. It will bo seen from General Form Ko. C (see Part IV) that there 
has been no great increase, slneo Iho year 1871, either in the total numlier of 
grant'in-aid schools for natives, or in tho total expenditure on them. B'lth 
a granl-in-aid allotment the amount of which could not be easily increased, 
cluefly on account of the l4rgc sums spent since 1672 on primary education 
outside that allotment, the only means by which education on tho grant-in-aid 
system could be extended was found in the general rule of reducing grants at 
each renewal, wherever such reduction wasfound tobclpossible without manifestly 
impairing the efficiency of tho school. Acting on the general principle of aiding 
those schools most which wore least able tohelp themselves, and of gradually re- 
ducing the rate of aid to schools of cstahlisbcd position and growing resonrec<!, the 
Department has put constant pressure upon aided schools to increase their local 
income, and to this caK they fme, as a body, readily responded. Tho grants 
have been almost uniformly reduced on renewal, and the deficiency has been 
made good by an increase in the local income. This is incontestably proved 
by the fact, well known to inspecting officers, that the reduction of tho grant 
IS very seldom attended by change of teachers, as would bo the case if their 
salaries were affected. Nor is there any reason to doubt the advance of the 
schools in efficiency under this somewhat stringent system. In the last two 
yeiTs the aided high schools in Bengal jossed 178 and 19C candidates respect- 
ively at the Entrance Examination On the average of the previous six years 
they passed 122 candidates. The results of examinations in the case of middle 
schools are not shoivn separately in the earlier returns for Government, aided, 
and unaided schools, and hence tlie contrast cannot be so clearly shown. But 
it may he remembered that it is in this region that the grant-in-aid system has 
taken hold most firmly of the popular feeling ; the great majority of middle 
schools, whether English or Vernacular, are aided ; and the general results of the 
examination may he accepted as a sufficiently fair test of progress among aided 
middle schools. In 1871, 495 candidates passed the middle English, and 1,574 
tho middle vernacolar scholarship examination; m 1881, the nranbers had 
increased to GS3 and 2,175 TTith regard to aided colleges, the same argument 
hardly applies, since 'these institutions are almost entirely independent of 
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departmental control, exceptm thefact that their grants are liable to periodical 
revision mth reference to the success shown by them In 1871, however, 
the aided colleges passed 38 candidates at the First Arts Examination, and 16 
for the degree , m 18S1, the numbers increased to 84 and 2 4 respectively 

402 The chief complaint against the grant m aid system of Bengal at 
the present day is that the procedure involved lu the sanction of a grant is 
tedious A school is opened in a village, and the managers apply to the Deputy 
Inspector for aid He supplies them with the necessary forms, and these, when 
filled up with all the required paxticulats, are sent to the Inspector Tho 
Inspector, after having referred the ease to the Deputy and received his report, 
sends the application with his opinion to the District Magistrate Between 
the Magistrate and the Inspector correspondence may now arise, mvolving 
considerable delay, and it is only after this is settled that the apphcation can 
he forwarded to the Director for sanction 

403 Tlie maximum grant payable to colleges is limited to one third of 
the income guaranteed from local sources The amount actually paid in 
grants to colleges was Es 21,460, the total expenditure m the colleges being 
Es 1,41,789 Therefore the actual grant was not 33 but only 18 per cent 

The maximum grant to high schools for native boys is fixed at one half 
the income from private sources The total incoroo of the 0C aided high schools 
in 1882 was Es 3,41,906, and the Government grant was Es 64,139, hemg 
not 60 but only 29 per cent of the private income 

The grants to middle schools, in which the expenditure is more than Es 80 
a month, are not to exceed two thirds of the income from private sources, 
except m certain bachwaiAs districts, in which the grants may be equal to the 
guaranteed mcome The actual grant made to 1,303 middle schools was 
Es 2,80,002 Their total expenditure amounted to Es 6,78,182 Thus the 
grant was about 61 per cent of the private income 

For girls’ schools, normal schools, and other special schools, ibe grant may 
be equal to the private income The total grants to Oil middle and pnmaiy 
schools for native girls was Es 49 499 to meet a local income of Es 1,15,102, 
being rather more than. 43 per cent of the local contributions 

404 From the earhest days of the system of improving tlie indigenous 
patbsalas in Bengal, it was recognised that the grant in aid rules were far too 
elaborate for schools of that humble class Indeed the Court of Directors had 
expressly said m 1858 (see page 19) that the grant m aid rules were designed 
for institutions of a higher order At first a umform system of stipends 
was mtroduced , but in the hands of dilfcrcnt Magistrates many different 
methods of payment followed on the later introduction of the system of 
payment by results In some distncts, though they are now very few, the 
stipendiary system stiU prevails, and in nearly all, there arc some primary 
schools that receive fixed stipoids. But in tho great majority of dis- 
tricts the hulk of the patbsalas arc aided in accordance with the 
results of examination , while in some a mixed system of small stipends 
combined with payments after cxaminatiou is m force In Appendix 0 will he 
found a detailed statement of the sums paid on each of the«e different methods, 
m addition to the sums paid to schools not yet sending pupils for examination, 
for keeping registers and furnishing an annual return It will he seen that 
2 0o9 schools, with an avenge of 30 pupils cadi, received E^ Cl 162 in sti 
pends only , that 4 G58 schools, with an average of 31 pupils, received 
Es 1,54 722 m stipends and Es 47,248 m rewards, that 33,807 schools, with 
an averace of 10 pupils, received Es l,69,2Ct m rewards only ; and that 5, 0*^0 
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schools, Tvith aa average of 14 pupils, received Ks. 0,012. Ilcnco the n' erage 
payment to a stipendtary school with 30 pupils was Us. 31 a year ; a school aided 
by stipends and rewards, >rith 31 pupils, received Its. 29 in stipends and Its. 10 
in rewards, or Es. 89 in all ; a rewarded school received nearly Its. G and a 
registered school nearly Its. 2 a year. The total payments to primary schools 
amounted to Es. 4,61,317, out of an allotment of C lakhs. 

405. It may occur ns an objection that while tbo aiitborilics in Bengal 
have steadily opposed the application of tho system ot jayment by results to 
schools of the middle and higher classes, on tho ground that under such a 
system, weak schools of those classes liad hardly a fair chance of establishing 
themselves, tho very same system has been applied without objection, andindeed 
with considerahlo success, to primary schools, presumably tho weakest of the 
series. Butin tho first place it cannot he admitted that the Bengal pathsalas 
are in any sense weak. Tliey have a vigorous lifo of their own, because they 
form a remnant of the old Hindu vina^c system, and arc strongly rooted 
in the sympathies and traditions of tho people. And, in tho second place, 
the figures given in tho preceding paragraph point to tlie true cause of 
difference. Tho pathsalas exist, not because they are mainkained to any la^e 
extent by the Slate, which conltibules hut a Itifiitig amount to their support, 
hut because of their own inherent vitahty. IVlicthcr tho amount of the 
Government aidis greater orless canmakcveryhttle dillcrcnec of avikalkind 
to schools which always have been, nod will continue to be, supported by the 
people. It is very d^erent with tho (so to speak) exotic schools of the 
departmental system, framed more or less on Bogllsh models. If Government 
aid is withdraam from them, or if its amount Is liable to sudden or great 
reductions, such conliDgcucics are fraught with peril to their very existence. 
These differences in constitution and stability furnish sufficient grounds Cor tlio 
difference in their treatment. 

Sectiov l.—^Ift$pfction and Control. 

400. The agencies for tho inspection and control of education may be 
treated under four different beads : — 

A— Departmental officers. 

* B— Government officers not belonging to the Education Department. 

C — School Committees. 

D — Other agencies. 

407. A. — ^The departmental agency consists of— 

I Director of Public InstrucUon. 

6 Circle Inspectors. 

6 Joint and Assistant Inspectors, now increased to 7. 

• 21G Deputy and Sub-Inspectors. 

408. The duties severally of these officers are as follows : 

(1) The Director of Public Instruction is responsible to Government for 
the state of education of every kind. Education in colleges, madrassas, normal 
schools, and all schools of technical or professional instruction, is under his 
immediate control ; the final distribntion by districts of the grant-in-aid and 
prinmry assignments rests with him ; and he sanctions and withdraws all grants. 
He communicates with the District Magistrates on the subject of primary, 

and With the Circle Inspectors and District Committees on that of secondary. 
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education Ho determines the scale of establishment m GoTornment schools, 
and either himself promotes or recommends the promotion of departmental 
oiBcers lie also awards all schdarships tenable in colleges 

(2) The Circle Inspector is the chief administrative officer of the Depart- 
ment m matters of secondary education He has also to report on primary edu 
cation which is, however, under tho immediate control of District Magistrates 
The Circle Inspector is generally m charge of two Commissioners’ divisions 

(3) The Assistant Inspectors under the Circle Inspector have each to 
supervise education throughout the districts of one Commissioner's division 
These officers form no separate Imk m tho administrative cham , they are 
employed by the Circle Inspector in such a way as best enables him to dis 

• charge lus numerous duties Assistant Inspectors under varying and special 
curcumstances, when entrusted with the independent management of a portion 
of the Circle Inspector’s work, are called Joint Inspectors 

(4) The District Deputy Inspector is charged witli the immediate super 
vision of schools of all classes m a disfnet, with tho exception of the*zillah 
school, which, however, he is empowered to visit as a member of the District 
Education Committee In regaid topnmaryeducation he is subordmntc totlie 
Magistrate, and m regard to secondaiy education to tho Inspector Under 
present orders the Deputy Inspector’s first dnty js declared to be the immediate 
supervision of secondary schools, and lus connexion with piuunry schools is 
generally limited to seeing that the instmctions of tlio Magistrate are earned 
out by the Sub Inspectors But the Deputy Inspectoris regularly present at 
tbe centraUgatheriDgs of pnmary schools 

(6) Tho Sub Inspectors are local officers, tliree or four in each district, 
who ore directly subordmate to tlio Magistrate They are m immccbato charge 
of primary schools, each of which they arc, m nearly all districts rcfjmrcd to 
visit tn aiUt not less than once a quarter, m addition to tho central gatherings 
In some districts the number of pnmary schools is too great for this , anil the 
period withm which every school is to be inspected is extended In such 
districts the local inspection of schoob is earned out by tho subordmate ngenej 
hereafter noted 

409 B — Schools of all classes are subject to the inspection of Divisional 
Commissioners Distnct Magistrates, Joint and Assistant Magistrates, and Sub 
Divisional officers The head master or the Secretary of the School Comnuttre 
IS required to submit to the District Deputy Inspector or to tho Circle Insjyctor 
copies of the remarks entered in tho visitora’ book by such visitors, and neccs 
sary instructions upon such remarks are communicated to school managers by 
the officers of tho Department 

410 0 — ^Tlie functions of the Distnct Committee arc to advise tlie Slagis 
trate in all questions connected with primary education , and also to supervise 
the working of the zillab school as regards its finances tlie mamtcnancc of 
the building and tbo settlement of questions of discipline referred to them by 
the head master The members of these Committees occasionallv visit zillah 
schools, and m some districts a definite month of mspcetioa is a«s;g7?cd to 
each member Besides the District Committees, then, arc Committees of 
Management mcliargoof almost everj school of secondarv instruction Vt lien 
c\er members of these pllagc committees visit schools, their remarks recorded 
in the visiting hook, arc brought to the notice of the dejiartmtntaJ officers 
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•in. D. — Bcjsidcs tlio nbovo mam agencies, there are certain eubaidiary 
agencies of control and inspection. These arc— 

(1) The Text-Book Committees in each provivioi. Thcit controlling 
functions in the selection of school-books bare alreidy been described (para- 
graph 3S0). The Bengal Central Committee was strcngtliencd in 18S1 by the 
appointment of addiiional members, and by the establishment of Branch 
Committees,— one for Behar and another for Orissa. 

(2) Tlic chief gurus in Behar and In parts of Bengal, tho inspecting pandits 
and abndhans in Orissa, the model gttrus in Noakhally and Tipperah, and the 
examiner of Kyoungs (Buddhist monasteries) in the IIill Tracts of Chittagong, 
TOnstilutc a subsidiary inspecting agency 

In Bebar and parts of Bengal, whercrer tbo system has been introduced, 
the chief gurus arc required to inspect primary schools within their rcspectire 
heats. During tbo year 1831*82 the chief gurus, 5Sl in number, paid 103,128 
visits ,to primary schools. This auxiliary auperrision by chief gurus has been 
the meata of bringing under deparlmcnlal control a very large number of 
indigenous schools. 

(3) In Orissa there are 60 inspecting pandits and abadhans, paid at tbc 
rate of lls. 16 a month. Each of them paid, on the average, 111 visits to path- • 
salas last year. The inspecting gurus In Tipperah, 11 in number, arc paid at 
the rate of Us 8 a month, and travelltog allowance at the rate of 1 to 1^ annas 
a mile. The nine inspecting gurus in Koakhally visit only the unaided pri- 
maries. They are paid at the rate of 3 annas for each school vbited. 

, The examiner of Kyoungs in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong -works for lialf 
the year os a Sub-Inspector of Schools. During the other hall he examines the 
primary schools attached to Buddhbt monasteries. 

412. When visiting schools, inspecting officers aro required to note and 
report on the following points 

(1) State of the schoel-buUding. 

(2) rumiture and apparatus. 

’ (3) Attendance of pupils and teachers. 

(6) Account and other books. 

(6) Library. 

(7) Teachers* salaries. 

(8) Discipline. 

(9) Organisation of classes. * 

(10) The progress made in different subjects, as tested by tbo exanua- 

ation held. 

(11) Success at the University or departmental exanunations 

(12) Competence of teachers. 

The form to be filled up in the coseof highschools is given in AppendixM. 

413. The extent of a Circle Inspectorship is generally two Commissioners* 
divisions, of a Jomt or Assistant Inspectorship one division, of each Deputy 
Inspectorship a Bevenue District, and of each Sub-Inspcctorship a Sub-division 
of a District. The duration of Oie annual tour of the Inspector, calculated on 
an average taken over five or six years, may be put down as six to seven months 
m the year. ' 

The Assistant and Joint Inspectors are out on inspection between eight and 
nine months every year. 
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414 The average yearly laspection work of the Deputy and Suh Inspectors 
IS shown in the subjoined statement — 



416 The Departmental form of Inspection Return submitted quarterly is 
given in Appendix N In addition to tins quarterly stitement, Deputy Inspect* 
ors, in certain divisions, snhmit monthly a report of secondary schools under 
the following 1 eads — 

(1) Schools inspected dimng the month 

(2) Defects noticed 

(3) Remedies applied 

(4) < RHects of former inspection 

41C There is no general Oodo of inspection roles for the whole province 
Eut rules arc framed by the district authorities, and by Inspectors of Schools 
in concurrence with the Comnussioners and magistrates, for the working of 
the diHerent systems of primary education in force in the different distncts 
As examples, tlio rules laid down hy the Magistrate of Pubna, and by the 
Inspector of Schools, Behar Circle, are quoted below — 

(f) ^nbna ifwfes 

“The Sub Inspectors shall, by teachmg a class, show to the teachers, parti- 
cularly to gurus and munslus of aided and unaided pathsalas and muktabs, 
the mode of teachmg, shall induce and make them learn those subjects m the 
course not well known to them, and shall explam at each visit any difficulty 
they may have met with since their last visit The improvement which the 
teachers may thus make shall be recorded in the visitors’ book 

“ The followmg particulars shall also bo recorded consecutively by the 
Sub Inspectors, in Bengah, at each visit to a pathsala in the visitors' book — 

“ 1 Aided or unaided 
2 Month and date of visit 
“ 3 Average attendance of last month 
“ 4 Cause of increase or decrease in the teacher’s income 
“ 6 Number of boys readmg the full primary, middle vernacular, or lower 
vernacular course 

"6 Numb r readmg below the primary course , 

** 7 Number present m the 1st, 3nd, 3rd, 4th, Ac , classes . 

« 8 "What progress was made by the pupils m each class after last visit m 
readmg, writmg, ard arithmetic, , and what number passed the exami* 
nation made by tl e Sub-Inspector 

“9 Remarks Steps taken for improvciocnt ” 
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{2) Schar JtnUs 

“ Tlic Deputy Inspector of Scliools sliould hold half-yearly examlnatlous 
of palhsalas, stipendiary and non-stipendiary, ot central g^athenngs. 

“It will he the duty of the Deputy nnd Suh In'jiectors, when Tisiting (he 
middle schools (Goremraent or aided) eituitcd within their beats, to carefullj 
oxamino the accounts, and to compare caafully the scrcril liooks in which 
copies are kept of hills drawn, and receipts taken of payments made, whether of 
salaries or of scholarships Drcry irregulantj that maj he detected on such 
comparison is to he immediately hrouglit to notice. 

' “ The books to he kept up at each middle school nre (1) a register of 
attendance of Masters, (2) a regi>tcr ot attendance of pupils, (3) a letter hook, 
(1) a hill hook, (5) a receipt liook 

“ All the aboye books should he examined at each visit, and signed by the 
inspecting ofGccr if found correct 

“ There ought to ho no long intervals hclwccn the date of cashing anj hill 
and tliat of payment of the money drawn by that hill , nor, agava, between the 
dates of realisation of fees and those of their payment mlo the local treasury 

“Deputy and Suli-Iaspectors should mention, in the remark columns of 
their monthly diaries, that they liavo examined the hooks of the middle schools 
visited by them ’ 

“ It will be the chief gurus’ duty to vi«it occaiiion.a11y the pathsalas in 
their circles, and help their gurus to teach themselves and their more adianeed 
pupils 

“As regards inspectioa work, the Sub Inspectors liavc now had, or will 
shortly have, their rcsjicctivo beats divided into small sub circles, with one im- 
portant * A* pathsala under a comparatively efficient teacher, called the chief 
guru, at the centre of each suh circle Dach Suh Inspector’s heat has been, or 
will be, divided, on au average, luto ten sub circles. Generally ^speaking, then, 
a Sub-Inspector will base to giso two days to the inspection ot each sub- 
circle 

“"Wlien inspecting pathsalas, other than those of the chief gurus m a sub- 
circle, the Sub Inspectors should — 

“ (o) Examine every child in attendance 
“ (6) Drill the children occasionally hy manual exercises 

“ (c) Teach m the gum’s presence one class at each visit m some one 
subject of study 

“ (d) See that the register is coviectly kept 
“ (e) Si^» the register specifying the date and hour of nsit 

“ (/) Ascertain that the guru (if stipendiary and paid hy police) has hcen 
fulli/ and punctually paid • 

“(p) Indijce the -rihage people to send their children to school and pay 
the gum his dues in cash, or in kmd, or m both, as may ho cus- 
* tomary in the village 

“ (A) Fill m their own diancs 
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** When inspecting the pathsalaa otthe chief gurus, the Sub-Inspectors 
should make longer stoppages, and try to pass at least one night at each of the 
villages where these pathsalas are situated. 

“Daring the day the Sub-Inspectors will examine and teach and do 
other work in the pathsalas, as already laid down in paragraph 4. 

“ In the eveiung the Suh-Inspec4oia will give all the help they can in 
remormg what difficulties the gurus may have met with in imparting their 
lessons to the children. 

“ Sub-Inspectors should avail themselves of these occasions to induce the 
chief gums to take to the study of such books as are likely to prove interest- 
irig and helpful to them. 

“ Suh-Inspeetors should state in their diaries (in the columns of remark) 
what chief gurus they have been able to induce to fake to the study of books, 
and to seek their help and advice.” 

417. The Sub-Inspectors while at head-quarters prepare detailed bill? of 
primary schools, write out their own, formal diaries, and receive instructions 
from district and sub-dirisional officers. As disbursing officers, they have to 
make payments and account for the primary school money passing throu'’h 
their hands to the Magistrate, to whom they submit receipts of gurus for all 
sums drawn by them. 

418 When at head-quartecs the Deputy Inspector U required to attend 
meetings of the District Committee, to wait upon the Magistrate for ia- 
Btmetions, to administer the primary grant under the MagistrateN orders, to 
prepare statements required under departmental rulings, to write out monthly 
reports and bills, to esatnine the diaries and bills submitted by the Sub-Inspectors, 
and to make arrangements, as required, for the departmental and other central 
examinations In the month of May the Deputy Inspector is employed in 
preparing annual reports and returns. During his stay at head.quarters the 
Deputy Inspector visits schools situated rrithui short distances. 

419 The Circle Inspector and his Assistant arc in charge of an office in 
which all educational work throngbout thc^area of one or more Commis-' 
sioneris Divisions is transacted 

420. The charges on account of inspection amounted in the year 1881-82 
fo Es. 3,79,190. Details, showing the salaries of each class of officers, and 
their travellin"’ and contingent allowances, are given in the subjoined state- 
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Sectio'^ J.— DiWn'ci ComryUteet. 

42L Tlicro is at thesuddcrstationof crcrydistrict in Bengal an Educafion 
Committee, ^th tlw5 ilagislntc as Mcc-l’rcsidcnt, and official and non-official 
gentlemen, EuropcansandJfatives, asmcmbcni. Tliesc Committees, which wert* 
rc-modellcd in 1572 from the I/xal Committees first instituted in 16.15, liavo 
rendered material help to tho district and departmental officers in education'll 
administration. Tor some years, in tho beginning, work was carried on jointly 
by these Committees and the Inspectors of Schools. But this system of 
mutual references inrolrwl delay and lessened nsponsilinity, a more dcGoite 
separation of duties lias now taken place. TIjo powers cxcreLecd hy the Dis- 
trict Committees have been described in paragraph 410. District Committees 
have much concern with the finances of the tillah scliool, though no actual 
control oTcr their administration. Bqdgetsaro prepared under their anthor- 
ity, and in framing them they liarc to bring tho total expenditure of the 
school within the limits of the Income dcrlrcd from tho Government net 
grant, tho fees, and sabscriptions, and propewaU for extraordinary expenditure 
originate with them; hut they have no power to sancUon such expenditure. 
The excess of the income of the rillah scliool, consisting of the Goscmmcnt 
** net grant'* plu» the fees, subscriptions, ikc., over the eiponditure sanctioned 
in the budget, constitutes the surplus balance at credit of the school. Tlil« 
balance is Tc-granted from year to year; hat expenditurt from it requires the 
sanction of the Director of Pabllc Instruction. 

422. Tlicrc arc braach committees at the Lead-quarters of some sub. 
divisions; they arc subordioate to the district committees, and cxcrcUo similar 
functions. In certain districts, instead of delegating their powers to branch 
committees, the main committees spht into sub-committees; for example, 
in hlidnaporo, there U a college suh-committee, a suh-commitlce for Tcma- 
cular schools, and a sub-committce for primary schools. 

Local fund boards arc not known in Bengid. 


Section K. — JV/ne/tons o/" Doc/ie*. 

423. The municipalities and municipil unions in Bengal exercise no direct 
control over education. There aro a few municipal pathsalas in the province, 
the gurus of wluch are paid a small stipend by tiie municipality ; but these are 
the only instances of munieipal schools. Municipalities contribute occasionally 
to the support of schools, although to nothing like the extent that mi«ht 
reasonably be demanded of them. To Government schools they contributed in 
18S1-82 the trifling sum of 115.1.542, and itis noticeable that the total contribu- 
tions made by the mumcipahties of Bengal to the tUIah schools in their midst 
amounted to only Es. 72G. To aided schools they showed greater hbcralitr, con- 
tributing Es. 3,5C0 to high schools, Bs 7,391 to middle schools, and Es.*2 911 
to primary schools, besides Es. 2,011 to schools for girls To unaided schools 
they contributed Es. 5,261. Their relations with education have been limited 
to the payment of small contributions, amounting in all to Es 24 953 for the 
year, and with direct control they have had nothing to do. It mav be conjec- 
tured that the apparent reluctance of municipalities to contrihnte in any large 
way to the support of zillah schools has arisen from the knowledge that the 
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schools existed lor the benefit of the distnct, and not of the town only 
Under recent orders of GoTcrnment, mnmeipahties are to hear the greater part 
of the cost of zillab schools, and the whole cost of vernacular schools at head- 
quarters 

X 

Sectiov L — Wtthdraioal of Government from the direct management of 
Schools and Colleges 

424 No general pohey of withdrawal has yet been followed m Bengal 
JThe Despatch of 1859 declared that the policy of Her llaiesty’s Government 
was, among other things, “ to maintain the existing colleges and schools of a 
high order, and to increase their namber when necessary,” and also “ to introduce 
a system of grants m aid, under which the efforts of private individuals and of 
local bodies would be stimulated and encouraged by pecuniary grants from 
Government ” These declarations were mtended to elucidate and develop© the 
poheyexpressedm the earher Despatch, in which the Court of Directors “looked 
forward to a time when any general system of education entirely provided by 
the Government might ho discontinued, with the gradual advance of the system 
of grants m*aid," and when "many of the existmg institutions, especially 
those of a higher order, might be transferred to the management of local bodies 
under the control of and aided by the State,” and m which they declared 
that "no Government colleges or schools should be founded for the future m 
any district where a sufficient number of schoob exist capable, with assistance 
from the State, of supplymg the local demand for education ” These hnes of 
policy have been folloired by the Government of Bengal Practically, the whole 
later development of education has been brought about by the system of 
grants in aid This is obviously true m the case of higli schools, middle 
schools, and pnmary schools As regartb primary education, the schoob of the 
people have been recognised and fostered, and such aid and encouragement given 
them as have served to express the interest of Government in their stability 
and success, to strengthen their orgamsation, and to add useful elements to their 
traditional course of instruction Uliddle education has proceeded almost 
exclusively on the same system The number of Government Enghsh schoob 
of the middle class is only IJ per cent of the whole , and even the Government 
vernacular schools, which compose 18 per cent of the whole number, have 
always been established in backward parts of the country, and have been trans 
ferred to other backward parts as soon as the people became sufficiently 
appreciative of education to set up an aided school of their own 

425 With high schools it is the same The Government Anglo-vemacu- 
Hr schoob were 47 in JS55 (paragraph 43) , these constituted the zillah schools, 
which are no more than 61 in 1882 Offers have from time to time been 
made by private bodies to transfer to departmental management the high 
schoob under their control; but these offers have, with one exception, the 
special character of which was recognised and asserted by Government as the 
reason for departing from its habitual pohey, been consistently declined 
Throughout the same penod, the establishment of private schools of this class 
Ins been sedulously fostered by tbo Department, so that at the present time 
there are 166 high schools under native management, 90 of which receive 
grants-in-aid Indeed, as before explamed, the system in force m Government 
schools 18 really in essentials one of grants in aid To each iiUah school a 
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"net grant*’ IS assi^cd, nod llic District Committee lisrc so to arrange tlieir 
proposals for expenditure that it shallbe corcred bj total income of the 
school The amount spent by GoTcmmcnt on Qorernment high schools is 
3 j 1 per cent of the total expenditure,— a rate only slightly m excess of tlio 
maximum allon-cd for aided schools of the same class And if GoTcrnrocnt 
has not yet withdrawn from the direct control of any high school, it is chiefly 
by reason of the advantage which seemed to acerne to education generally, from 
retaining m each advanced district one firsUrate school to serve as a model atwl 
stimulus to the rest, and one m each backward distnct, bccanso it was insnch 
places that the direct action ol Government wns most required Still it may 
bo said that the people, and especially the people in the head quarter stations 
o! forward dutricts, have now become so fully rapahle of managing schools of 
tins class, tint the advantage of transfemng them to the control of some at least 
of the schools may be held to oatwcigb any possible, and peiliaps only 
temporary, loss of dnci^ncy that may rcsolt There u little doubt tint the 
action of the Government ot Bengal in tho immedntc future vail follow 
this pohi,y, and a declaration to tint ctTcct has already been mad** m connection 
with the proposals for local self government 

42C The case of colleges stands on a dilTcrcnt footmg Thocircnmstances 
under which new colleges have been opened m Bengal, smcc the date of the 
Despatches of 1S31 and 1839, Inve already been considered m dctaiL It may 
be well, however, to recall attculion to the fact that Government lias con 
Bistcntly acted on the principle that no new college was to be established 
except m pbcca where the strong desire of the people for education of a high 
Older was manifested by bbctal private contributions It was on that principle 
that the colleges at na]sliabyc, at Midnaporc, at Cuttack, and at CluttagoDg 
were set np, after repeated memorials for tboir estabbshment had been submitted 
In the first two cases practically the whole of the expenditure, and m the last 
two a substantial i>ortion of it, was contributed at the outset from private ‘sources 
This principle has quite recently been accepted and enforced m a Despatch 
from the Secrctarv of State, m winch Ibo action of tho Government of Bengal, 
with reference to the colleges at Itajshabyc and Cuttack, was upheld and com- 
mended In every case the opemng of college daises was sanctioned in the 
first mstance as a legitimate development ot the zillah school to the next 
higher standard of instruction, that of the Tir^t Arts Examination , and it was 
only in two of them that B A. classes were adde I at a later date m deference 
to the reiterated requests of the people tor higher education, backed by con 
sidcrable and even magmficent local contributions It may also be recalled that 
where there has been no suflicicnt demand for education of this the 
experiment has been abandoned This was done in Rungporc, where the people 
contributed a full third of the cost of the college darmg its experimental 
penod, and m the Calcutta hfadrassa, where tho re-estabhshment of collet 
classes tor the benefit of the STuhammadan community is again loudlv demanded 
427 It should also be noticed that m every case the people have made it a 
condition of their co-operation that Government should undertake the control of 
the college Even now a large sum ol money has heen raised bv local contn 
hutions m the distnct of Bhagulpore, with the object of inducmg Government 
to raise the status of the sdlah school by the addition of First Arts classes 
The Department has been reluctant to accept the charge , and the result is 
that the classes have not been established. Even in the of the colle<^ 
classes recenllr opened hy the Maharaja at Burdwan, in connection with the 



high school Tvhich he and his ja^ecessors hare maintained and managed at 
that place from the date of the Despatch of 1854 and earlier, the only condition 
on which he would consent to carry oat his plan, which he bad much at heart 
was that the administration of the college should, in the last resort, he under 
departmental control The aid which he sought for was not money, hut that 
supplied by departmental experience This condition was accepted in terms, 
though as a matter of fact the college now governs itself with only a nominal 
and very occasional interference by the Department, and then only when its 
interference is solii.ited For example, the Department, at the mstance of the 
Maharaja has selected and recommended professors, but the Maharaja has 
appointed them 

428 The truth appears to be that, except m Calcutta, the people, however 
wealthy and enlightened, distrust their own poaers of administration m the 
matter of colleges Nor do they appear to thmh the time ripe for such a 
change The highest level reached hy the students of the Calcutta Uni 
versity is not vet up to that of the professors who have been brought 
from English Universities for the purpose of their instruction Until that 
tevel 13 reached, — until the graduates of the Calcutta University can tahe 
up the higher education of the country, and carry it on from the same point 
and with undixainished efficiency from their European predecessors, — the ques- 
tion of anything libc a general transfer of the Government colleges to the 
control of private bodies, or even of local bodies of a senu public character, 
will probably he thought premature It is no slight thing that the principle of 
self help and self government m matters of education has been so far 
developed in Bengal that the people have learnt in a quarter of a century to 
sot up and mamtam their own middle schools, as they havo always done by 
their primary schools , and that the time seems to have arrived when oven 
high schools can now he transferred in a great measure to local control TTLat 
13 true of high schools may also he true, to a limited extent, of the smaller 
colleges But the transfer to local control of the great colleges of Bengal, on 
which the higher education of the country altogether depends, u a m“asure 
which has not been demanded either by the people or hy the leaders of 
missionary enterprise, and of which it may he said that the time has not 
yet come wlien it could he earned out hy the people without such a chock 
to the in*ehectua\ progress of the country asrt Ims nerw y ti leceiswl Tl-it. 
beginnings of high education so far as it has yet taken root in tins country, 
give promise of a vigorous life lo the future, of an intellectual vitality 
one of whose chief practical expressions will be the capacity for self govern- 
ment in almost every department of the social organisation It will he 
necessary lo guard against the danger of dinumshing that capacity hy 
tapping, m its supposed interests, the sources of its strength — vilam 
vtcendi perdcre catisas It is not altogether a question of money, although 
necessarily that aspect of the case has the gravest significance , and even 
m this point of new the pnee which the nation pays for the foreign 
education which is to qualify its natural leaders for the manifold duties 
devolving on them — duties which will he more onerous and responsible in 
the future than even now they are— cannot he declared on any definite 
and accepted grounds to ho excessive It is quite as much a question of 
the ability of the people, the oecevsary resources being assumed to mamtam 
m unimpaired efficiency the institutions for their own higher education, 
when the country itself docs not jet supplv the only agency by which it can 
be kept at its present standard 
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demand, docs not possess the elements of permanent existence, it lias at any 
rate stimulated the desire for education, which does not cease with its dis- 
appearance.” 

430. It is the regular practice of depaitmental officers m charge of Gov- 
ernment schools or colleges to take the managers of neighbouring private schools 
into conference with them, and to frame rules for their mutual governance, 
chiefly with the view of regulating the transfer of pupils from one school to 
another, which is so common a source of disagreement. A set of rales known 
as the Inter-school rules,” framed with this object, have been widely 
accepted by managers of private schools throughont Bengal, at the mstance .of 
departmental officers. And there are very few proposals for the management 
of Government colleges, of a kind likely to have any sensible effect on pn- 
vate colleges, 'uhieh are not first of all brought to the notice of the managers 
of such colleges with the object of learning their views It may he confidently 
asserted that there is no semblance of a hostile feeling towards the Depart- 
ment in Bengal on the part of managers of private institutions 
- 431. A policy similar to that above described in regard to the relations 

of Government with aided schools has also governed the officers of the Depart- 
ment ivhen they have to deal with pnvate schools m competition with one 
another. That policy is to promote education in its best and cheapest form, 
and not to sacrifice that end to any object of inferior importance. Thus, if a 
private school is sot up side by side with an existing private school, the Depart- 
ment encounges or discourages the former according as it considers that the 
second school will or will not confer any tangible benefit on the })eople affected 
by it. 


PART IV. 

TABULan STAIBaBNTS. 

432. These statements are here given m the form presenbed by the Com- 
mission Schools for Europeans and Eurasians and schools for special or tech- 
nical instruction are excluded 
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PART V. 

GEKERAIi SuitllABT AKD EEC0iIlIE^"PATI01^B. 

433. It has heen shOTra, in the winise ot this narrative o£ the progress of 
Public Instruction in the LoTrer Provinces, how the country possessed from 
early times both high and elementary schools, the former of a more or less 
religious and the latter of a purely secular character ; the changes effected 
in these institutions by intenud revolutions ot by foreiga conquest have also 
been indicated ; and the educational influences resulting from connection with 
a free and progressive nation have step by step been traced. 

434 In considering the analogies which have been found to subsist between 
the educational movements of England and those of this country, nothing has 
been more clear than the fact that the British administrators of India have 
constantly endeavoured to give to the Indian people things analogous to what 
England had gamed or was gaming for herself in the sphere of national edu- 
cation But underneath this hioad view ot the attitude of the ruling country 
towards her dependency, which has presented itself from time to time in the 
course of this narrative, closer and more practical considerations have also come 
into notice. The educational administration of India has followed, although 
at a distance, in the wake of that of the ruling country. It has heen found 
that in so following the lead of England, it has in some cases agreed unmistake- 
ably with the feelings and wishes of the people of this country on the subject. 
*171111 such a guide there could bo no chance of mistake. That the object 
pursued was in itself right was shown by the example of the ruling country ; 
that it was right for this country also was proved by its agreement with the 
wishes of the people. 

4S^. The change which was made fsem the evdtivatien c£ the Oriental 
Classics to education in Enghsh was, as has been seen, an imitation of the non- 
classical system of instraction which had at the same time begun to prevail in 
England ; it was, as has also been seen, what was most desired by the natives 
themselves. Accordingly this system has taken root in the country and home 
fruit. The upper and middle classes cherish it, and the lower classes of the 
native community manifest thrir confidence in it. Not only m Bengal but 
everywhere in India, the Native States not excepted, English education is 
eagerly sought and largely paid for by the people, who have insticctively felt, 
in the altered circumstances ol the country, the necesaty for the change. 

436. The institutions for professional education, which are themselves 
offshoots from English colleges and schools, axe also most highly valued by 
natives of all classes. ■Wherever general English education has made progress, 
the colleges of medicine, law, and engineering have been crowded by pupU«. 
These have raised the efficiency of their several professions to tho advantage 
of rich and poor alike. 

437. When such have been the results of the impul";e given to the system 
of ‘ modem ' culture in this country, the question will naturally arise whether 
a further step should not be taken in the same direction, by the establishment 
in this country of techmcal colleges and schools, such as those which in Enropo 
have followed upon the extension of * non-classical’ or ‘real’ schools. That 
a necessity for * rc-al ’ as distinguished from • gymnastic ’ education has been 
felt for some time, may be gathered from the changes in the school curricula 
•which the Council of Education began to introduce in its later years, and also m 
the nature of the alterations made from rime to time in the examination stand- 
ards of the Calcutta 'University. Butsnch small alterations in Iho standards of 
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course of study ; and the second in creating increased interest on the part of 
the people m their oivn schools It is a great fact that m Bengal the people’s 
schools have not been ignored, nor GoTcmment schools substituted for them 
In Bengal the voluntary prmciple has not only been tept alive, but has been 
largely extended and strengthened In Bengal, although an opposition of class 
interests m elementary schools has been imagmed to exist, and some mter- 
ference with the traditional consbtution of the pathsalas has m consequence 
been attempted, yet no vital change has been mtroduced , only the application 
of necessary reforms has been debyed. The introduction of a popular element 
into the administration of this branch of public instruction will, m all likcli* 
hood, not only restore the people’s schools to their true place, but also greatly 
invigorate them and mcrease their number It may be hoped that, with a 
really popular element in the administration of the pathsalas, it will he possible 
to maho them the means m tune for snch a “ wider diifn«ion among the people 
of European knowledge” as the Court of Directors designed, that, while they 
teach the three R’s, they too may have their * class subjects * and ‘ speciflc sub- 
jects ’ in the vernacular, as elementary schools have m England ; and that, by 
the addition of evening classes, they may serve the purpose of the * auxiliary 
•tcbools ’ m Germany. 

410 In view of the facts and considerafaons adduced m the foregoing re- 
port, the following recommendations and suggestions under specific heads are 
submitted • 

I — Indigenous higher class schools —The sphere of the Sanskrit title 
examination should be extended , and parallel with it a title exammation m 
Persian and Arabic should he established, for the encouragement of znuktabs 
and madras«as m which ^usalmans pursue their studies 

ll—Indigenotiselemen/argsehoola^(l) Tho subjects of instruction and 
the personnel of the teachers should be interfered with as little as pos«ible At 
the central examinations the boys should be examined m whatever secular sub- 
jects they may have Icamt, and the schools should be rewarded as now at low 
rates A large number of school books migbl be given to the boys as rewards, 
m accordance with the results of the examination 

(2 ) ^uktabs teaching Urdu should bo counted as mdigenous primary 
schools It may be convement that o Sub Inspector m each district, a llusal 
man, should have special charge of these schools 

(3 ) Encouragement should bo afiorded to physical training by bolding 
athletic contests after the examinations 

HI — PriJTKiry tnslrucfiOn recogmsed bg the Department —(1 ) The lower 
primary schools should be dealt with in the same way as the mdigenous ele- 
mentary schools, being examined for rewards at central gatherings m whatever 
secular subjects they teach 

(2 ) Prunary schools should teach in the mother tonguo of the localitv 
(3 ) English should not be taught m any primary schools, lower or upper, 
m accordance with the existing rule 

(i ) Stress should be lanl m upper primary schools on the gtvmg of object 
lessons 

(6 ) Tlie foUowmg modifications arc recommended m the primary scholar- 
ship courses — 

(a) In the lower primary scholarship course, mcrcase the importance 
giTca to arithmetic by advancing the number of marks for European 
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(15.) As mglit scliools migtt be in many places nseiol for tbe instrncticm 
of those employed in daily labour, not only in towns but in Tillages also, it is 
recommend^ that a certain proportion of the primary allotment should be 
set apart for tbe maintenance of such schools on liberal terms of aid, Gorem- 
ment schools being established where necessary. In Calcutta the attention of 
the municipality might be drawn to the necessity of an increased provision of 
primary schools, both night and day. 

IV . — Improtement of pnmaT-}/ ieaeTien.-~~{).^ Village schoolmasters who 
pass any departmental examination, whether in full or in part, should receive 
rewards, sp as to encourage these men in improving their knowledge by their 
own efforts. 

(2.) The monitorial system, as already existing in the primary schools, 
should be recognised and strengthened. 

(3.) With a view to securing a due succession of quallBed teachers, a vil- 
lage schoolm^ter should be entitled to a reward for teaching any young rela- 
tive, on his passing any departmental examination. Also, 

(4.) Any relative of a gum, instructed by him so far as to pass a certain 
standard, should, on being nominated by bim with fho consent of the village 
pancliayat, be assisted by a spedal scholanlup to receive training at a normal 
school. 

(5.) Xvery village teacher who reaches a prescribed standard of success 
in the management of his school should be recognised by a distinct title, such 
as Shad Guru. 

Teeling the impossibility of bringiDg all the village teachers, within any 
reasonable time, to a higher state of efficiency by a regular normal school 
training owing to the extent of the work and the traditions their profession, 
wo think that, in such ways os those suggested above, their character, status, 
and efficiency may be gradually improved, without interfering with their* 
cadstmg position in tbe nllago community. 

V.— -Jfiddle seXewts.— (1.) In the course for middle schools elementary 
drawing might be added as opportunities arise. 

' (2 ) A manual of moral teaching should be brought into use, both in 

middle and in high scliools, and the necessity of constant care in impressing on 
the pupils tbe moral lessons coutaiued in the ordinary text-books, should be 
urged upon teachers, inspectors, and examiners. 

(4.) Physical training should be encoumged. It might bo made a part 
of the actual school work ; and the school hours might be exteuded accordingly 
should it be found necessary to do so. Examinations or competitions in such 
exercises might be held from time to time. 

(1) For the improrement of teachers in English schools, a teachership 
examination should he instituted This would probably lead in time to the 
establishment of defimle courses of instruction in tbe theory and practice of 
teaching ^ 

(5 ) Opportunities for thorough traiiung ia gymnastics should be given in 
normal schools, and tbe habit of taking vigorous excTcise should in every wav 
be encouraged. 

(C ) The number of scholarships should be increased Ultimately there 
might he, say, one scliolsrshvp to every three schools of this grade. 

'T — tchool*. — (1.) The principle of transferring Government high 
schools to the management of local bodies, under the control of, and aid by, 
the State, should be steadily kept in new. and should he carried into effect, 



concurrently witli tlio general advance of tlws people in administratiTe capacity, 
whenever the circumstances of the locality are such that the transfer can be 
made without m]ury to the permanent mterests of education 

(2 ) It seems highly desirable that m the upper classes of high schools 
there should he two divisions, ono leading to the entrance examination of the 
Umversity, tho other of a more practical character, mtended to fit youths for 
commeraal or other non literary pursuits It is, therefore, recommended that 
a course should he introduced in high schools, alternative with that of the 
entrance exammation, and including subjects having a direct reference to the 
practical requirements of an industna] or commercial career 

(3 ) TVe approve of the effort to mate the basis of education in the lower 
clasaes of high schools as fares possible vernacular In those classes English 
should be taught as a languago only, with special attention to composition m 
that language 

(4 ) The standard of tho entrance examination appears to be below that 
attamable in present curcumstances by high schools, and a reference might be 
made to tho XJmvcrsity as to the odvisablity of rovismg and raismg it, with the 
object of slrenglhemug tho secondary schools of the country 

(6 ) Encouragement should be given by the Department to privato study, 
by tho institution of special prizes such as would induce students to male fuller 
use of their school hbtaries 

(6 ) Tho payment from tlio Mobsm Fund of two thirds of the fees of 
Muhammadan students, now confined to those m Government schools, might 
be extended to students of private schools approved by the Department 

VII— Coffi’yw— (1) Some “ graduate scbolarsbip” should be established, 
of tho valuo of 1125 a month, to be held for two years These should be 
awarded on the result of the D A examination, but should not he tenable 
together with any private scholarship 

(2) There should also be some "European scbolarsbips," sufficient m 
value to enable the holders to obtam their education m Europe These would 
ultimately reduce the expense of the Government colleges, sinco those who had 
thus been educated in Europe might probably be able to take the place of 
European professors 

(3 ) In order to encourage diversity of culture, on the literary as well as 
on the physical side, it is desirable in ail tho larger colleges to make provision 
for more than one of the alternative courses laid down by the University 

(4 ) Tho fees in colleges appear at present to be adequate, and we are not 
prepared to recommend any augmentation of them 

(B ) The constitution of tho superior Education Department should be 
altered The number of appointments reserved for Europeans should ultimate- 
ly he considerably diminished and their uutial value increased, so as to attract 
men of special distmction in particular departments of knowledge The 
number, likewise, of appointments tenable by Natives should be increased, with 
special preference for those tramed m Europe The value of these appoint- 
ments might he less than that of tliose re&erved for Europeans It is suggested 
that the stipends of European officers might range from I17C0 to fil.BOO, 
and those of Native officers from S500 to BlOQO, instead of from 11333 
to HI 000 as at present, in accordance with the existing rule by which 
Native officers receive two thirds of the sanctioned pay throughout the 
grades 
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(G.) It is cxtrerady desirable that professors in colleges should cullirate 
intercourse with the students over and ahoTC that required m the class rooms. 

(7.) Considering the large increase in the number of college students since 
1871, when the assignment for scholarships was fixed, the provision for senior 
and junior scholarships should bo considerably enlarged. 

(8.) It would be an encouragement to students, and would also conduce 
to tho increased efficiency of tho public service, if no ori^nal appointment 
to any Government office over a certain value, say of E50 a month, were 
given to any ono but a graduate; and lliat no one should be’ appointed to any 
public office above the value of 1120 a month, and requiring a knowledge 
of English, wholiad not passed the entrance examination or any equivalent 
examination that may ho introduced. 

VIII . — Female J!duealion—{l.) In order to secure that Government 
female schools may ho conducted, especially in their boarding departments, in 
accordance with the feelings and wishes of those chiefly concerned, the com- 
mittees of such schools should contain a certain proportion of persons who 
show their interest in the schools hy sending their own children to them. And 
aid should be given to any boarding cst.aWishmcnt that may be set up by 
private agency Sor pupils aUcnilng Vhc schobl. 

(3.) In order to promote the establishment of female schools, aid should 
be given to them ono more liberal scale, coircsponding in some measure to tho 
expense that would bo incurred in the establishment of similar Government 
schools. Eor example, the rate of aid might be twice tho amount of tlio local 
contributions. 

(3.) In accordinco with tho suggestions made in the report for aiding 
female normal schools under private management, an examination for certi- 
ficates should bo instituted, to which any fcmalo teacher of good character 
might be admitted. Additional aid to the normal schools training them might 
ho given by the payment of a certain sum for each pupil pissing tho examin- 
ation. A few scholarships, tenable in any normal school, should al«o he estab- 
lished for the encouragement of women who arc likely to devoto themselves to 
thn watk. of teachings 

(4.) The attendance of girls in hoys* patUsalas should he encouraged, 
wherever it is found to he desirable, hy the offer of special rewards to teachers 
for all girls parsing the departmental examinations. 

(5.) Separate provision should he made fot girls’ scholarships, tobeawarded 
after examvnariou to pupils oi either giris’ or mixed schools. 

(6 ) Some scholarships should he established, tenable for four years in any 
school of general education, to he awarded to girls not under 12 years of a^e. 

(7) The present system of zenana teaching by private bodies should be 
continoed, and other agencies should be invited to co-operate in the same work. 
The local associations mentioned in paragraph 358 should receive aid and 
encouragement, so far as they can he shown to he doing useful work. 

(8.) There should he an examination for girls equivalent in standard to 
that of the entrance examination, but having no relation to TTniversity courses, 
and specially framed for girls This might govern subordinate departmental 
standards. 

(9) To provide for the rdief and care of disease among women 
throughout the country, tho Medical College should be thrown open to all 
women who have passed the presenbed examinations of the University, and 
every encouragement should be afforded to them to qualify tbeinselves. This 



IS a point on winch the Committee are inclined to lay very great stress, mgs 
much as no provision of this kind has yet hcen made in Bengal, though it 
has heen done m some other provinces They also desire to see the establish* 
ment for women of vernacular medical schools of a lower class, in connection 
with the esistmg medical schools for mpn 

IX — Sup^hj and HiatnbHtion of Text Books — (1) The School Book 
Society appears to have done, and to he still domg, good and useful work in 
securing the sale of school and other hooks at low pnees But smee in many 
places it IS under sold by private hooksellers, it seems imdesirable to maintain 
the rule that obliges schoolmasters to purchase school hooks through the 
Society 

(2 ) Very great care should he taken in the selection of hooks and parts 
of hooks for use in schools, whether for girls or boys, m respect of their moral 
tendency and propriety of espression No serious complaints, as regards the 
books presenbed by the Department, have reached the Committee with respect 
to Bengal on this score, although possibly exception might be taken to isolated 
passages or phrases In Behar, however, where vernacular authorship js yet 
in its infancy, the hooks in use which aro necessarily standard works, are hy no 
means free from objection Until a ebss of original authors springs up in that 
province— a development which should in every way be encouraged— improve- 
ment may be effected by a careful selection of passages 

X —Inspection and Control —(1 ) The chief thing to be desirwl in the 
system of inspection m Bengal is an increase of the subordinate inspecting 
staff But, as a largo part of the work of inspecting officers u likely to pass 
into the hands of local bodies, it seems unnecessary to make any suggestions 
on this subject at present 

(2 ) It IS desirable to develops and extend the system of constituting 
an inspecting agency from among the body of indigenous schoolmasters, ns is 
done in the " chief guru” and other allied systems m Bengal 

(3 ) The mspection of female schools by n lady has been so successful as 
to justify the extension of the plan by the appomtment of one or more hdies 
m addition 

(4 ) An education library and museum at tlio central oiSca would be 
of considerable utility, as showing what has been, and is being done m tlic pro- 
duction of books and other means and appliances in the work of education 
Sub^quently, perhaps, this might be extended to the headquarters of each 
division 

(6) Annual conferences of the Director and the chief educational officers 
might be lield, and others interested m education nuglit be iimted to take part 
in them 

4tl Wilhdraieal of Government from the d'lrect tnanoqemenl of schooU 
and colleges — In making the following suggestions on the subject of tie 
withdrawal of Govemnicnt from the direct control of anv of the existing col 
leges we desire at the out«et to express our unhesitating conviction tliat m 
the present circumstances of this coiintir, it is most undesirable that the spn-a I 
nnd the continuous improvement of higher eduealvon should Im in any <lcgT<H 
subordinated to the mode of management, or to anv question afTccting mert-h 
the macbmerv of education We are not inclincil to attach the slightest valm 
to the transfer of Government colleges to local bodies, if such transfer invohes 
an% check cither to the progressive advance of education up to the highest 



attainable standard, or to tlie diffusion of sucb education more and more widely 
among the lettered classes of the community. On the contrary, it is only in the 
hope and belief that the withdrawal of Gorernment from direct control, in the 
case of certain carefully selected colleges, may ultimately bo found to senre the 
best interests of education, by connecting local bodies more closely srith the 
management of those institutions, and by leading and enabling them in course 
of time, through the interest thus evoked, to raise and expend more money 
from private sources for tbeir maintenance, that the following recommendations 
are made. 

412. In tbo first place, woare of opinion that a clear line of distinction 
should he drawn between two dassos of colleges. In the first ebss we pbec 
* those great colleges of Bengal on which the higher education of the province 
mainly depends ; and also those smaller colleges uhicb have been established in 
backward parts of the country, such as Debar and Oriss.n, with the object of 
bringing up those provinces, in point of education, to n level with the rest of 
Bengal. This class iucludcs tbo Presidency, Ilooghly, Dacca and Patna College, 
and the Eavenshaw College of Orissa. With the maintcnanco of these colleges 
at the highest point of efficiencf the State is immedbtely concerned as a matter 
of vital political importance. They are tho institutions by means of which the 
continu^ advance of tho province in dvilisaUon, wealth, and political capacity 
is mainly to he scenred. With them no doubtful experiments can be tried. In 
our opinion it would be a, disastrous measure for Government to withdraw, for 
a long time to come, from tho direct control and support of theto great national 
institutions, with the practically certain result of crippling tbclr resources, and 
lately reduemg their efficiency. 

443. In the second class of colleges we place those which were either 
originally established, or arc now kept up mainly to meet tho wants and ncces* 
sities of jiarticular parts of the country. In their maintenance by the direct 
agency of Government, tho State is not concerned to anything like the same 
extent, even though in varying degrees it may be convinced of their utihty 
and interested in their success. Consequently, if it is thonght desirable, on 
gronnfis ol high politicai Importance, and in Ibo hope of securing resulls of 
great national value, to imliate a policy of withdrawal and transfer, it is in 
such cases that tho experiment Bhoold bo made. It should be made ivith the 
declared object and intention, not of withdrawing from a cliarge which was 
found to be burdensome, and of transferring the burden to other hands; hut of 
conferring a boon on those whom the Government judged worthy of confi- 
dence, and of associating local bodies with itself, with their full consent, in the 
work and responsibilities of national progress. If carried out in this spirit, 
the transfer of certam colleges to local management, while it would not m 
any serious way retard, even temporarily, the intellectual advancement of tlie 
province, would effectually promote the desired object of stimnlatin" local 
interest and local effort in the maintenance of institutions which are largely, 
if not exclusively, kept up to meet local requirements The coUef’es to which 
these considerations chiefly apply are those of Eajshahye and Kishna^hur. 
These colleges ocenpy an important place in the system of public instruction ; and 
their ahohtion— assuming for the moment that the transfer to local manage- 
ment could not be carried out — ^would be a serious blow to the hit'her edutai- 
tioE, and could by no means be recommended. The supposition underlying tbe 
foUowmg remarks is, that such a transfer, on terms consistent with the mam- 
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tenance of the colleges m full efficiency, and without laying any undue burden 
on local enterprise, either is or may hereafter become, not impossible 

44i The Jtaphahye Collie — ^In 1873 a wealthy zemindar of the distnet 
made an endowment yielding EB 000 a year for the mamtenance of First 
Arts classes, which were thenceforward maintained altogether from the income 
derived from that source In 1877 and 1878 the Rajshahye Assocuition 
contnbuted and invested a further sum of Rl,50 000 yielding fiC,000 a 
year, with the object of raising the college to the first grade under a Principal 
of the Superior Educational Service The local mcomc, including estimated 
receipts of El, 600 from fees, thus amounted to E1S500, and Government 
sanctioned the establishment of the college as proposed, with a net grant 
up to the limit of E5,000 a year, m order to provide for the necessarv 
cspenditure. A statement of the circumstances of the college since its eleva 
tion is subjoined — 
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The college is, therefore, mcontestably doing work of the most useful 
kind, at a very cheap rate to Govemmeut, and it is pre emmonfly one of o 
class that de«ervcs Government encouragement and support For tho last 
three years the local income has coosidcrably exceeded the amount guaranteed, 
and the full Government grant has therefore not been drawn If, then, with, 
drawal is now suggested as a desirable course, it is because local interest and 
local effort liave already shown themselves to be so effective m bringing about 
the estabhsbment of a successful college in a comparatively backward part of 
Bengal, that tbe transfer of the college to local control seems to bo only a 
fittmg complement and crown of the efforts that have been made \\ e arc 
well aware tliat the spirit manifested in liberal expenditure for public purposes, 
is very different from that which lends itself to active participation in public 
affairs , and that if aid m the former sens© has been adequately rendered by 
any local body, exemption from the latter burden may fairly be claimed In 
other words, the assistance of Government to local enterprise may be mvokid 
111 the form of organisation and control, as well as la tlic form of money 
Fully recosnismg these facts, wc quite admit that if local control in such ku^cs 
M not desired is i priiilpge, it should not he enforced as a duty But wc look 
hopefully to the future, and to the ztal for self government winch the futur 
may call forth And in the si>eci3l case under notice ibo transfer if canud 
out, need invohc no diminution of the Government subsily, inlctd tint 
subsidy should lie continued and guainatced up to the full amount of 11,^,000 
already sanctioned 

4i5 The Kishnaffhtir CoUeffe—Tlhis caMcge was founded in ISlo The 
building was erected at a cost of R07,000 of which R17 000 were contnbuiod 
hy private subscriptions A part of the land was also providetl by the libcralitv 
of ilnbarmi Samnni ij i of Cassimbazir, and of tbe Malunji of b adJc-i lu 
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1871 tlie li A. classes were abobshed « but in 1875, on the petition of the 
inhabitants, the college was restored to its former status, on condition that n 
considerable share of the cost was contributed locally A sum of BIO, 000 
was suhsenbed witbm a year , and with this endowment the B A. classes were 
restored A statement of attendance and expenditure is subjomed — 
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* laelnd ng tb«]«iTe *I)ow*tiea of »a oil ccr of Uio tl> nl clou, icbo toobfurloDgbiB India. 

Tr om the 31st March 1877, when the number of students was 111 {the 
highest pomt reached smee 1S70), the attendance has steadily dedioed, and 
the yearly cost of each student has largely increased Nor has the college been 
very successful at the University examinations Unnng the last three years 
the district of Nuddea lias been devastated by fever, and to this cause mast be 
attributed, in a large measure, the declme of the college It js now boLeved 
that the place has become mucb more healthy, and this is confirmed by the 
improved performances of the candidates at the First Arts examination of 
UccemhcT 1882, when 17 candidates passed out of 25 Again, a large reduction, 
we are mformed, has been effected m the cost of establishment for the coming 
year, without impairing its efficiency , so that the prospects of the college, both 
financinUy and educationally, appear to bo much brighter than before If, 
therefore, its transfer to local control were now proposed, it would be proposed 
at *1 time when the college appears to he recovering from the depression of the 
last few years, and offers a fair promise of success In consideration, however, 
of the circumstances above adduced wo arc not of opinion that the question 
of its transfer is yet fully ripe for Bcttlemcnt The present preapects of the 
college are undoubtedly good , but further experience of two or three years 
» apjiears to bo necessary in onler to discover whether the number of students is 
likelv to increase up to the standard of former years, or ubether it is to suffer 
a still further decline If present anticipations ire realised and the collie 
goes on improving, the offer of transfer could he made with mneU greater 
effect, and much greater chance of acceptance The intentions and the pohey 
of Government would thus be manifested m an unnustakeable way Still, the 
coudiUou and ptospects of the college lieing now fairly gatisfactory, a favour- 
able opportumty seems to present itself for, at any rate, making an offer to 
transfer the coUego, on liberal terms of aid, to a local body that might offer 
such guarantees of efficient management and pennanente as to justify the 
Goscinment in TCiMwing conridcncc in It It u» not impcssible that, with the 
present enthusiasm m favour of local self government, such an offer would 
be readily accepted Should the transfer on such terms be earned out, and 
should the college flourish under its new management, it may confidcntlj ho 
assvttcd Uiat the local interest m its ptospenty would be greatlj stimulated, 
that subscriptions in aid of the college would come in, that a valuable lcs«on m 
self gov erument w ould be imparted , and that the mlcrcsts of education wouJ I 
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not m nny degree suffer If sucli a wsnlt is attainable, it 17111 hardly be ques 
tioned that it is desirable 

4rlC In the tno eases to which reference has been made, the value of the 
colleges as instniments of higher education, and the necessity of mamtaining 
them, under whatever management, have been insisted on Their tiansfer to 
local control has been suggested, not with the object of reducing the Govern 
ment expenditure, though that result would almost certainly follow sooner or 
later, in the case of tlie Kishnaghur Cdlegc, as local feeling interested itself 
more and more closely m its success, hut much more with the object of 
initiating the new policy in cases, and under conditions, which offer much 
greater chances of success than of failure With regard, however to some of 
the smaller second grade colleges, it appears that other considerations anse In 
the case of the Bcrhamporc, hlidnaporc, and Chittagong Colleges it may be 
urged, with more or loss force, tliat they have not fulfilled, or, owmg to change 
of circumstances, have ceased to fulfil, the objects of their cstabhshment , and 
that, while their mamtenanco involves considerable outlay from pubhc funds 
— an outlay by no means proportionate to the results attained — they occupy no 
important place in tho system of pubhc instruction, and in no iray help to 
advance (even if they do not retard) the prepress of higher education If 
that bo so, their retention or abolition would be matter for tho consideration 
of Goremment on ordinary pnaciplos of administration, and we understand 
that in tho case of two of tho three the question has more than onco been 
senously discussed Still it appears to us, aa a Committee reviewing tho 
circumstances and prospects of higher education in Bengal, that we shall not 
be going beyond our ptovmco if we state the opimons that we have formed 
mth regard to the colleges in question An account of the oiigin and present 
circumstances of each college is gircn 

417 TJie Berhampore College —This is one of the old colleges of Bengal, 
having been estabhshed m 1S63, affiliated to the University in 1857, and 
rai'ied to the standard of the B A degree m 1666 It occupies a building, 
half the cost of which was paid by the community The unspent balance of 
tho local subscriptions, amounting to 1114 000, constitutes a fund for the 
mamtenanco of the college, under the name of the “Building Bund " The 
“Hostel rand," also amounting to H14 000 was raised for the purpose of 
proviilmg a residence for students of the college, fi8, 000 were raised by local 
subscriptions, and BG 000 contnbuted by Goverament The original design 
of erecting a building was not earned out, but tho interest of the fund goes 
towards paying tho cost of the students’ board A legacy of H16 000 has 
also wo are informed, been recently left to the college, tho interest of which 
is to bo devoted to the assistance of desernag students Altogether, the 
coUego possesses funds, either invested or shortly to he invested, to the amount 
of RiSOOO In 1872 the college was reduced to the second grade its 
success as a college teachmg the full course for the degree being considered 
not such as to justify tho large outby on its mamtenance Since that time 
it has still further declined In 1876 local mterest was aroused and local efforts 
were made with the objects of restonng the B A classes , and there was some 
prospect of considerable subscriptions being raised if that object was achieved 
The local Government however, while insisting on tho necessity of subscrip 
tions so as to reduce the still heavy cost of the college, was averse to restonng 
its status at an outlay which would not be coiered by tho additional mcome, 
while, on the other hand in view of that decision, no subscriptions uere forth 



comm" In 18S0 tlio establishment wns largelv reduced , the full effect of 
the reductions bem" fihonii in the returns for 1SS2, «hon the cost of the 
education of each student to Goicmmcnt fell to 11321, from I181C in the 
prcMOus year 

US The u«ual statement of attendance and crpcnditim is suhjomed — 
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Tabmg, therefore, an average of six year*, it appears that 32 students bare 
been under instruction at a yearly expenditure of 1115 000 from Government 
and Bl 730 from pnvato sources, and tliat between three and four students a 
year have with this outlay passed the Fust Arts cTamlnalion It can fairly bo 
questioned whether the results are such ns to justifr Government in continuing 
expenditure at such a rate At the same lime it should be itmembcrcd that 
the present position of (he college, hoth dnascnlly and educationally, is mnch 
better than that shown in the foregoing estimate The expenditure for each 
student has been much reduced, and the number llntpassctl the FA cxami 
nation of December 1852 rose to 10 Still, the benefits which the college 
tjAVav Uv-nv, Wrt: ■j/rOTarw;, -oA A ■btems 
not unreasonabl'* to suggest that if the college classes are to be maintained, 
they should be dependent, to a larger degree than heretofore, on local support 
449 The fact is tliat the Bcrliamporc College happens to bo somewhat 
unfortunately situated in its geographical position Sixty miles to the south 
13 the lushnagUur College , while just across tic river stands the Daj'hahvo 
College, competing w itU it at a lower fee rate of H3. Both these are col 
leg^s of the first grade . and to one or other of tlicm the students of ths Ber 
hampore College repair after passmg the First ^Vrts examination tVlien the 
railway now under construction is completed, Berham} ore will bo brought 
witlim a jouruey of two or tliree hours from Sishnagbur 

4o0 Tie 2Jiilnapore CoUepe — ^Itis second grade college was opened in 
1872 a sum of RIG 000 (now merensed to R51 000 ne-irly all mve led 
m municipal debentures at 0 per cent ) haring been raised bj loc. I subscrip 
tions The mterest of the endowment amounts to RS040 a year, and the 
classes were to be supported euUrelv from that source to"etl cr with tlie fees 
Tor some years this condition was fulfilled , but of late years GoTcrnment Las 
come to the aid of the local resources and the establishment has been strcD<»th 
\^ened Owmg to that cause and to the recent dcclme m the number of pupils 
a considerable share of the cost is now Lome by Government 
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The usual statement is given — 
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On an averago of six j cars, 18 students liavo been under instruction, at a 
yearly cost of ill, 420toC!o7emmenlandBt,873 to private sootoes, and four 
students liavo passed the First Aits examination annually It is not antici* 
pated that tho number of students will largely increase, since with increasing 
facibties of communicationalarger number goevery year toUoogbly orthePre. 
sidency The college is kept up, though not at a very expensive rate, yet purely 
on grounds of local convenience, without promotmg the spread of higher 
education in any appreciable degree This, therefore, seems to be a particularly 
good instance of tho dosirahility of transfer If tho local feeling m favour of 
the collcgo IS sufficiently strong to induce o local body to undertake the manage- 
ment, with some moderate support from Government in addition to the invested 
mcome, let tho collcgo be mamtained on those terms , if otherwise, it can be 
closed without mjury to any interests that Government is specially concerned 
m promotmg Tho local and district students of the college can without 
difficulty ]om the Hoogbly or Presidency Colleges , those that come from the 
district of Balasore in Orissa can join the Ilavcnsbaw College at Cuttack, to the 
great advantage of the latter Tho income of tho fund can be devoted to the 
creation of schobrships, by means of which students from the district will he 
enabled to get a better education than they now receive 

451 The ChiUagong CoKfye— This college, also of the second grade, was 
first established in 1809, but shortly afterwards closed for want of success In 
1876 the college classes were agam opened as an experimental measure for three 
years. Government promising two thuds of tho annual cost or E5,00Q a year, 
on condition that one-third, or B2,600 was raised by local contributions 
The condiUon was accepted, and a sum of SIO 000 was contributed by a 
wealthy resident of the district After tho experimental period had elapsed at 
the end of 1878, Government consented to maintain the college for a further 
period, without any fixed condition as to payments, but with the stipulation 
that an effort should be made to raise local subscriptions A sum of fi2 000, 
the balance of the local contributions, was mvested as the nucleus of a college 
fund, and a further sum of HI, 000 was raised and invested for scholarships 
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On an average of five ycara 13 students have been under mstniction, at a 
yearly cost of B3,600 to Government and HOl-l to private sources; and 
three pupils have passed the First Arts caamination yearly. It can hardlv be 
said that the maintcnanco of the college at Cliittagong serves any great public 
purpose 5 and its retention might reasonably be made to depend on the local 
feeling in its favour as shown by tbo willingness of the people to undertake its 
manr^ment with assistance from Government It should be added, in view of 
an opposite result, that the construction of a railway from Chittagong to Dacca 
will shortly he undertaken. Chittagong is a notoriously xmhcaltby district, and 
every teacher desires a transfer after a year or two’s service. 

432. lu the ease of these small local colleges, which seem to contain no 
great promise of fatnre sncccss, it does not appear that either the interrats of 
education or the advancement of the province are closely involved in their 
maintenance as Oovenunent institutions. Government has encouraged or 
brought about their establishment in response to local effort, and in the bopo 
that from small beginnings solid rcsulb might ultimafcly ensue. If this ex- 
pectation has not been realised, there seems to bo no strong ground on wluch 
the continuance of Government control can be claimed. Financially tbero is 
little room to doubt that the money could be more usefully spent in promoting 
the interests of education in other directions, according to the need that may 
from time to time arise; and educationally it is at least as certain tliat these 
small colleges cannot give that liberal training which is offered to students at 
the larger and more central institutions. It is, no doubt, true that the closin«* 
of a small local college would tend to deprive a few students, unable or unwilU 
mg to travel far from their homes, of a coUt^ate education; hut this drawback 
can be very largdy remedied by the establishment of scholarships. And we 
think it only reasonable to state that, if a local college were closed, it would faU 
within the legitimate province of Government to offer the inhabitants somo 
compensation for the loss of the college (as was done in the case of Eungpore 
in 1879) by the creation of scholarships to enahlc the best students to '’read 
elsewhere. In some instances these scholarships might be paid, cither in whole 
or in part, out of eristing coUege funds; in others the chief portion of the 
required provision would have to be supplied by Government. 

453. Hiese conditions Icing seemed, ire nm of opinion that the interests of 
edmation ivonld not only suffer no loss from the closing of the three coIIe<ns 
oAmed. hot that they irould emn he advanced. Oiring to the cmolation'of 
nmnheis, and the stronger staff of professoti tint can ho employed, a large college 
is necessarily a hetter place of education than a smaU one ; and the geneini 
decline in the standard of instroction that resnlls from the dispersion of 
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students, instead of their concentration, is a greater evil than a fnfling reduction 
m their total numher, supposing any such reduction to ensue The closing of 
tho Berhampore College would strengthen the Rajshahye and Kishnaghur 
Colleges, to one or other of which the students would proceed after the Entrance 
instead of, as now, after the First Arts examination The closing of the llidna. 
pore College would strengthen the Bayenshaw College at Cuttack, since the 
Balasoro students, who now generally ]om the llidnapore College, m order to 
save a journey of 30 nules in 100, would then proceed to the Eavenshaw 
College, which was specially established for their benefit m common with 
that of other students m Orissa The closing of the Chittagong College would 
add some strength to the large and prosperous college at Dacca , and in this 
case, at any rate, tho students wonld get a fcir better education thn n before 

451 In the foregoing remarks it is assumed, for the sake of the argument, 
that the three Colleges referred to will be closed It is hardly necessary to 
point out that there is another alternative Though the Gorernment might 
decide that it no longer felt justified mretammg those colleges under its own 
direct control, yet it might at the same time declare that the encouragement of 
a spirit of local enterprise for local purposes was m itself so desirable an object 
that if the people resolved to mamtam these colleges, aid would be given to 
their mamtenance, at least at the outset, on terms of exceptional liherahty In 
future rears, if tho college prospered under its new management, an excep* 
tional rate of aid would bo unnecessary, if it faded, it would he misplaced 

455 But there is one consideration of very great importance which should 
ho steadily kept in new Should Government withdraw from the direct con 
trol of any college the withdrawal should be so effected as not to create the 
behef that Goverument bad ceased to interest itself m private effort for the 
establishment of local colleges The history of education m Bengal shows that 
the existence of more than one college, now estabhshed on a prosperous footing, 
owes its ongm to local effort and local hberahty, directed towards the founda- 
tion of institutions which at the begummg were of a comparatively humble 
character It would be a fatal result if, m our attempts to encourage the de- 
velopment of local enterpnse, we only succeeded m checking that spirit of mum 
ficence m which local enterprise most conspicuously and most usefully manifests 
itself Woarenot, however, of opuuon that any real dangerneed be apprehend 
ed on this score, if the declarations of Government aro made sufficiently eipbcit 
Educationally and financially, the Government is more deeply mterestedm large 
central than m small local colleges, it would rather see private mumficence 
display itsdf in the endowment of large colleges than of smill, but if the people 
who are chiefly mterested desire to maintain the existmg local colleges. Govern 
ment will give them ready help , and if a local college should hereafter be estab 
lisbed, as at Bhagulpore for example, under conditions ivhich offer any prospect 
of success, it iviU assist the enterprise m a cordial and ungrudging spirit 
With such a declaration of policy there appears little reason to fear that the 
spirit of liberality for the support of high education would be checked, though 
it nu'»ht be directed in fuller measure than before to the endowment of the 
larger colleges or to the creation of scholarships tenable therein. 

456 We also fhinV it desirable that some time should elapse before an 
attempt is made to carry out any of the changes suggested above Due nobce 
of the pohey which Government thinks it desirable to follow m future should 
be given , and ample opportunity allowed for local enterprise to develope and, so 
to speak, discover itself, so as to lepiepared for any changes that are to be made 
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The possibility of future transfer wfll Tcry largely depend on (he extent to 
which local self-government succeeds in matters of ordinary adminwtration. 
If the people advance in general administrative capocity, it may be expected that 
they will become more able, and, at the same time, more Trilling, to undertake 
ft special charge like that of the maintenance of local colleges. And in any 
case it may bo assumed that the experience to be gained from the development 
and working of local boards within the next few yearn will make it j>ossible 
to form a much sounder judgment as to the conditions under which the 
transfer of any colleges to local control can be carried out. 

457. Nothing has yet been said with respect to the retention of the First 
Arts in the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, as to the advisability of which 

conflicting opinions have l>ccn expressed. Tl>e college was founded in 1621 
for the encouragement of the study of the Sanskrit Language and literature; 
and at first Sanskrit was studied exclusively. In 1800 the college was 
ofliliatcd in Arts up to the BJl standard; but in 1872 its status was reduced 
to that of the First Arts examination ; and the third and fourth year students 
have since read all their Fngllsh subjects in the neighbouring Presidency 
College, The college is open to all Hindus occupying a respectable position 
in society. The fee-rate is Hj a month, except, in the case of 20 students 
who are descendants of bond fide pundits, to whom a lower foo of 112 is 
charged. The college has three graduate scholarships of the value of E50, 
ESS, and E25 a month rcspecllrcly ; fourteen senior scholarships, from 
ElO to E20 a month; and eight junior schoLmhips of ES a month. 
The college has now C8 stadenis : 27 in the first nnd second year classes, 11 in 
the third and fourth year, 4 in (he ZIoDour class, and 23 in the Titlo Esaraina- 
tion class. It was' maintamcd during the year 18S1-S2 at a cost of ElO.CSl 
to Govemaicat, and H 1,505 from private scourccs. The cost of tho English 
classes is confined to the salaries of two professors on El50 a month each, or 
B3,C00 a year; nearly half of which is met from fee-receipts, which are 
levied solely in consideration of the EngUsh leaching. . 

458 The importance of retaining a coilcgc for tho special study of Sans- 
krit to a high standard will not bo questioned. Nor is any doubt expressed 
as to the desirability of connecting the study of Sanskrit witli that of 'Westem 
science and Llerature. The only point on winch there is any question is the 
necessity of retaining the First Arts dasses in the Sansknt College, when 
those students who desired coll^jatc instruction might obtain it, from matri- 
culation to degree, in the Presidency College close by. It is urged that the 
jnmor students might read aU tlidr subjects but Sanskrit in the Presidency 
College, with no greater difficnlty than the senior students now find. The 
junior scholarships attached to the college would enable a considerable nnmber 
of the students to read in the Presidency College without liardship. On tho 
other hand, it is urged that the important thing is to attract students of the 
pundit class to a University career. If they have no special facilities offered 
them, they will diecontuiue their stneUes at the Entrance standard ; hut once 
bring them on to the first ^\rts stage, nnd no further provisions of a special 
character arc needed , they will not stop there, bnt will go on to the de«Tce. 

459. Alter lull ecmsideiation rf this question, we are not prepared to •m'.Xt- 
any present recommendation for a change. The cost of the EngUsh classes 
to Government is but slight ; and tht^ appear to have a Useful effect in induemg 
students of a certain cla-^ to prepare themsdves lor a Urdvereity degree, 
while pursmng a high standard of Oriental learning. T7e are confirmed in the 
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opinion above expressed by a consideration of parallel cases in other provinces 
and by the special case of the Calcutta Madrassa In that institution classes 
tcaclung to the First Arts standard have been opened, and again closed , and a 
proposal has been recently submitted by the Bengal Government to the Govern 
ment of India, and thcnco referred to the Commission, for the re establishment 
of First Arts classes in the Madrassa with a view to facihtate the attainment 
of a University degree hy Mahummadan students and to increase the number 
of such students hy appealing to a sentiment of unquestioned force The tiro 
cases seem to ns, though not precisely similar, yet to have many points in 
common, and we think that they should be considered each in the bght of the 
other ' 

400 TVe cannot close this report without adding to the recommendations 
therem put forward, an expression of our deliberate opinion that, quite in- 
dependently of any efforts which the people may hereafter make for the pro 
motion of education m various directions, increased assistance on the part of 
GoTsnuacat is accessary, if edvcatioo in Bensfal is to pwgrayj st a rate cone 
spending to the advancing requirements of the country For the spread and 
improvement of primary education, for a due increase in the machmery of in 
spection, for an enhanced provision of schobtships to enable boys to advance to 
higher stages of instruction, for a far wider spread of Umversity education, for 
a more Itfaeral scale of grants m aid, and for the promotion of education among 
girl«,~forall these objects more liberal assignments are urgently demanded, if 
the requirements of the time arc to be met, and if a comparison with European 
standards is to he justified The amount of any further grants that nay he 
made by Government for the promotion of these objects depends, of course 
upon financial and pohtical considerations with which wo have no concern we 
have merely to express our opinion as to the need that seems to us to exist for 
an increased educational allotment In Appendix P is given a statement of 
the Government expenditure on education lu Bengal, from the first organ 
isation of the Education Department, and we rejoice to see that large additions 
have been made to the assignments m the last two years TiV e have no means 
of knowing accurately what proportion of the State revenue is devoted to edu 
cation of different classes in European countries and in America, but weiave 
grounds for believing that the educational allotments in these countries are 
framed on a for more liberal scale than m Bengal. And we cannot refrain 
from eipressmg an earnest hope that means may be found either from Pro 
vmcial revenues or from additional Imperial assignments, for meetmg m a 
more adequate manner, the necessities of this province 

A "W CROFT, Chaoman 

■W R BLACKETT 

A il BOSE 

BHOODEB AIOOKERJEk 

JOTE^DEO IIOHUJ. TIGOPE 


B ngat. 



APPENDIX A. — (Page 14 ) 


STANDARD OP THE PREVIODS EXAMINATION OP THE CAMBRIDGE 

UNiv'ERsnr 

(1) Oae of the four Goepela la the oii^iaal GreeL. 

(2) Ooe of the Latin Classics 
Oneot the GreeV: Classics 

(t) A paper m Latin and Greek Grammar 
> (5) Palej'a Evidearee * 

((i) Enclid, first six books 
(7) Arithmetic. 

(8} Algebra ep to Qaadratie Eqaitions of the Sod degree^ and Ratio and Proportion 
In addition to the aboroj for those irbo infeod to be candidates at the Slathematical Tripos 
Examination— 

(9) Algebra, Frogre<«iona and Logarithms 

(10) Trigonometry, np to the eolutioa of Triangles 

(1 1) hlechanics. Composition and Reeolobon of Forces 

Hie ^lecbanieal Foirers and the Properties of the Centre of Gravity 


THE MATRICULATION STANDARD OP THE LONDON UNIVERSIiy 
(1) Latn 

(S) Any two of the following languages Greek, Freoeb, German, and either Sansbnt 
or Arabic, 

Tbe Eogliih language , English History and Modem Geography , Orthography, writing 
from Dictation , the gnmaaUcal stmetare of the langnage 

History of England to the end of (he aeventeeolb centory, with qaestiona in Geography 


MaTOEUlTlCS 


^riMrae/ir 


The ordinaty Boles of Arithmetic, Vnlgnr and Decimal Fractiona, Extraction of the 
Square Boot. 

Algebra 

SsUtsci/M, JSJnItjpJjcafjftP, and Dinjuiv of AlgehraicaJ Quantities, P/opcrliOD 
Arithmetical and Geometrical Progressions 
Simple Equations 


Geometry 

Tbe first four books of Euclid, or tbe tnbjecfs thereof 


NoTuaai. Pbilosofot 
Aheitateo 

Composition and resolotian of Statical Forces. 

Simple machines {Meefianieal Porrrr) Ratio of the power to the weight in each 
Centre of Gravity 

General Laws of Motion, with the chief expenmeots by which they may be illustrated 
Laws of tbe Alotion of falling Bodies, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics and Pneumatics, Pressure 
of Liquids and Gases, its equal diSosion, and Tanabon wiVh tbe 
Specific gravity and modes of determining it 

The Barometer, the Syphon, the Commoo Fump and Forcing Pomp, and the Air Pump 
Optieo 


Laws of BeSection aud Belracbon , Formation id Images by hlinors and simple Lenses 
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Heal 

Its sources , Expansion Thermometers— relations between different scales in common use 
Difference between Temperature and Quantity of Heat, Specido and Latent Heat Calorimeters 
Liquefaction Ebullition ETaporation Conduction ConTe"tion Badiation 

ChmuUy 

Chemistry of non metallic elements, indadin" their compounds as enumerated below, 
their chief physical and chemical characters, their preparation, and their characteristic tests — 
Oxygen, Hydrogen, Carbon, Nitrogen, Chlonoe, Bromine, Iodine, Fluorine, Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, Silicon Combining proportions by weight and by volume General nature of 
Acids, Bases, and Salts Symbols and Nomenclature 

The Atmosphere, its Constitution, Effecteof Animaland Vegetable life upon its compoci 

tion 

Combustion , Structure and Properties of Flame , Nature and composition of ordinary fuel 
Water, Chemical pecnliarities of natarel waters, such as ram water, river water, springs 
water, sea water, Carbouic Acid , Carbonic Oxide, Oxides and Acids of Nitrogen, Ammonia 
Ole&ant Gas, hlarsh Gas, Snlphnrons and Salphuric Acid , Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
Hydrochloric Acid, Phosphoric Acid, aud Phosphuretted Hydrogen , Silica 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 18a4 (PRE UNIVERSITI) 

Fourth 'YBaa Class 
Ccurie fat ane ytar and fva ncnlit 

J/iylul— Bacon's Essays, Bacoa’s Novum Orgaanm Shalespesre’s Henry VIII and 
Tempest , Milton’s Paradise Lost, first two bools, Dryden’s Absalom and Acbitophel , Young’s 
1 oems as m Richardsou’s Selections 

/fiitoiy —Macaulay’s England, first three chapters, Robertson’s Introdnetion to the 
History of Charles V 

Zlaral Pitlaiepiy Moral Senlunents 
Pelilteal Ecanomy — Smith s Wealth of Natioos, Bools 1, 11 and HI 
ScMflce— Herschel ■ lotrodoctioa to Natural Philosophy, Parts 1 and II 
MaihemaUct — Differential and Integral Calculus , Optics (os m Potter) , Spherical Trigo 
uometry , Astronomy 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP COUESE FOE 18o5 
FiasT AJtD Secovd Itva Clsbses 



Jf.J.raf Thlc, ijilj —•Hogg's Nrtmal PhJosophj- (pp 1-71), Soryiyip. a„a Plaa 
Dramag 

Senjah —All candidates for Senior English SehokKliips will be required to translate into 
tbeir vernacular tongue two moderately difficult passages— one in prose, the other in verse— 

from some classical English author, to translate a very difficult passage from the vernacular 

into English, and to answer searching questions in vernacnlar Etymology and Syntax, as 
srcU as exhibit an lutimate acquaintance with the gcaauau of theu own lau^uaoe. 


JUNIOR SCnOLARSHIP COURSE FOE 1854 
Prore— Selections from Goldsmith's Essays (Calcntta edition). Moral Tales, Encyclo- 
p®dia Bengalensis, No X 

Feotrf —Selections from Pope, Pnor, and ALensule , Poetical Reader, No. 8, Pact I 
Grartmar — Crombie’a Etymology and Syntax 

ifji^ary — Keighlley’e History of England, Vol I, Geography, and Map Drawing 
MalimaUes. — Enclid, Boois VI aed XI, Algebra to the end of Simple Equations, 
Arithmetic. 

Binjah — ^Ishwar Chandra Sarma’s Beta! Panchbinsati, Sad edition , Bengali Grammar. 


JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 1855 

Sughth —Goldsmith's Essays , Goldsmith's Traveller and Deserted Village 

Grsnnsr— Cronhie’a Etymology and Syntax. 

jUentdf — 'U'atts on the Improvement of the Mind 

iZiifory — Tfticr’e Elements of General History, from the commencement of the History 
of Orcceo to the effiects of the Discoveries of the Portuguese qn the Commerce of Europe in tbs 
15th century, Geography and Map Drawing 

Jfdf4eaid/ier —Euclid, Boohs I to IV, Arithmetic, and Algebra as far as Simple 
Equatioas 

Nalural Jl\»toTy —Patterson's Zoology for Schools, Part I 

Brayafi —Syoma Choran’s Grammar, Extracts from the Native Piess of Calcutta, 
published by the Vernacular Literature Committee 


SUBJECTS or THE B A EXAMINATION FOR 18o8. 

Covnt for iao fM 

XtisUsh — Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Dryden's Cymoa and Iphigeoia, and Flower and the 
Leaf, Essays from the Spectator « 

Bengali — Batrish Singasan, Purosh Kinkbya, Mahabharat, Books 1 to 3 , or any one 
of the TVestera and Eastern classical languages 

JTij^ary— Taylor's Elistorio Evidence, History of Eaglaad, up to 1815, Elphinsfone's 
History of India, Ancient History, withspecml refeienee to Greece up to Alexander the 
Great, History of Rome to Augustus, and the History of the Jews 

Mathemattes —Algebra up to the Binomial Theorem, and the use of Logarithms (omitting 
Surds Cube Roots, and Harmouical Progressions), Geometry, up to the Slst Proposition of 
the Xlth Book of Euclid 

ZViymcnefry— Solution of Triangles, Elementary Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics and 
Astronomy. 

Pigtieal fctcaes— Chemistry of the MetoHoida, Milne Edwards’ Zoology, Hughes’ 
Physical Geography 

Mental onl Moral PAilMcpJy— TThaidya Logic, Abercrombie's or ^VajlauiVs Moral 
Philosophy, Abercrombie’s oi Payue’s Mental Philosophy 

Bengal * t3 
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suBjicTs orTiir rxrnANci i^aminatiox rofi ibs^ 


— -Conpcr’i Twl. and Soulhej’# Life of JfeI»on 
Suniiril —Ilagliu'r’in'a and Kumar Sumbliava , or— 

—Life of Ilija Knihna Cbaadra Ilaj and Kami) na 
IltiloTS and The Outbnea of General Geography ne eon tamed in Afanlinian'* 

Brief Surrey or other aimihr rrorh, and the OuUiner of ladian llxtory ai contamcil m 
Morray’s Ilutory of India or other »«nilar work A general knowledge of Geography, and a 
more detailed knowledge of the Gcograpity of India 

jl/dtilrmatie/^AIgclra up to Stmplo Lquationaj Arithmebo, and Geometry, the frrt 
three hooks of Euclid 

Jfee^aaicr —Popular Knowledge 
Ao/nrot Ihitorj — Patterson’e Zoology 

SUBJECTS or THE BA EWMINATIOV lOR IBSl 
Gmrie Jar tieoyeori 
A Ctart* 

Z'nyhil —Trerelyan'a Selections from Maeanby'a Writings, Bscon's Adrancement of 
Learning, Book I, Shakespeare’s Tempest and As kou tele It , ktilton’s Paradise negaincd 
Sassint — Kumar Sumhhara Books 1 to \ tl . Meghaduta , Sakuntab 
Afsetesies— hlotion and lallmg Bodes, LSi.intnls of Hydrostatics and IX'Scnplire 
Astronomy 

Two of the following three culjccts marked (s), (j), and (r), to l< selected ly the nndw 
date — 

(4) 

(1) hlental FhilosopI y,— Hamilton’s Lectures 

(2) Moml Philosophy, St in demiogt 

Of 

Bntler's Analogy, Part I , 

B sesrtation on k trtuo , 

Sermons I, II and III , 


Logic, as la Fowler’s laductiee Logie 

(0 

(11 History of Eagbnd— Student’s llmac , 

(2) History of India during the Iliodu, Muhammadan, aud British periods, down to 
lb3a. 




(S) Arnolds Lectures on Modem History, 


Mill on BepiescntatTeGo\cmineDk, 


The History of the Jews, from the beginning of the Monarthy to the Destmclion ' " 
Salem by Titus 


(f) 

1 Algebra 

2 Plane Ti gonemelTy 

3 Analytical Con c "Sections 


^ Cmw 


n -Sw.c. j A c."™ 

HI — Inoigaoic Chcmistrj as in Roeeoe 
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IV —Physical Geograpliy, and one ol the folJowiug to be selected by the . 
didate — 

(<7) .Acoastics 
Tfaermotics 

Electricity 

(c) General Riysiolegy 
Animal Physiology 
Zoology 

I/) General PI ysidogy 
Vegetable Physiology 
Potany 
(?) Geology 
Mineralogy 
Palaontology 


SUBJECTS OF THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR 1881 
Euijlui — Beadnigs from English History, selected and edited by John Riclianl Green, 
Partin 

Smtlnl — ^Extracts from IIito{>adeeka, Vishoupursna, and Mahabbarat in Rijupath, 
Fart III) UpatTamanil.a, or 

MtPfftili •-Selections by tbo BeTerend E XI Baoerjea, D L 

Mulory —Lethbridge's Easy Ictrodnction to the History of India , XIiss Edith Thomp 
son’s England, being Volume II of theHistoncalCourseforScbools, edited byE A Treeman, 
CCL 

(JeoyMjsJy — Blanford s Physical Geography, Chapters I, II, III, VIII, IX, and so 
laiieh of general geography os is required to elucidate the histones 

Mdlisnsties —Arithmetic The Four Simple Rulee, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, 
Bedaetion, Practice, Proportion, Simple Interest, Extraction ofiheSqnare Ruot 

Jlgebra —Ihe Four Simple Uates, Proportion, Simple Equations, Extraction of Square 
Boot, Greatest Common Pleasure, Least Common Xlultiple 

Ceontlry end Mensuration —First Font Boohs of Eoclid niUi easy Dcdactions Todbun 
tcr’s Mensuration, Chapters 1 to VIII, and X to W loclusire, ai d Chapters XLIV to 
XLVll laclasiye 



ATPES Pg B^C Pago U ) 
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APPE^ DIX 0 ^(Page 59 ) 


OttfUne of the IReporta of procincial CommiUees 

I Aibort sketch oE eJ.tcation previous to 185*, or to the formation of an Education 
Department in pursnance of the orders contained in the Edncational Despatch of that year 

II A statement of the progress of education 

1. th« penod fron 1SS4 (or rrom Ihe dote whm tto EJooal.oo Deparlmaot 

was formed under the Educabooal Despatch of 1854) to 1871 , 

2 Dnrmg the period from the Ut April 1871 to the 31st March 1881 , 

drawn up so as to show the extent to which the objects indicated in the several despatches 
from the Secretary of State have been attained, and the canoes which may have prevented any 
sections of the Native commnaity from availing themselves of the departmental system of 
education A brief account should he given of any legislation which has reference to ednea- 
tion 

III A description of the actual state of edacalioa in each province on the 31st of 
March 1882. prefaced by summary statistics of its area and population according to the census 
of 1881, its physical characteristics, the social condition of the people, and the laaguao'es 
spoken by them The description should he arranged in sections under the followin'* heads, 
and should include, where necessary, a comparison with the corresponding state m 1871 The 
sUtement of facts contained in each section should be followed hy any recommendations for 
the future which the Committees may wish to make opoa the facts set forth Ail such re 
commendations should hare esclnaive regard to the circumstances of the province with which 
the report deals, and the terms of the Resolution by which the Commission wes constituted 

Sectiov A— /"I'rKerieu i* SciopU tndeptadtnt «f deparlneittulatJortnipeeim 

(a) Etementarp tiulfueiion , (b) Jdvaneed taUruenpn— 

1 Its dellnittoo 

S Its extent the numt>er of schools and sebolais should he supplied when possible 

3 DiSercnt classes of indigeoous schools 

4 Methods of mstmctioa, and Ine iaoguages aod snhjeoU in which such instruction 

IS imparted 

5 Dow lodigeaoua schools ^bavo have affected hy the operations of the Education 

Department. 

6, Fees or other sources of income 

Sectiov B —Primary lattrueltoa reeoyniatd if llie Dipartmtu^^ 

1 Its defnition. 

2 Its extent 

S Primary schools, Goveruinent, aided, and unaided 

4 Subjects of instruction , the number of pupils learuing each language, so far as 

it can be ascertained , and the text books in u)>e 

5 Departmental standards of examination, either presenbed in accordance with the 

Eesolutiouof the Governaieot of India, No dated 6th January 1878, or 

adopted by the Iioeal Departments of Public Instruction in tliose provinces in 
which boys have passed beyond the upper primary standard, but have not 
entered upon a course of edncation terminating la an examination of equal 
d Sculty with the matriculation ezammatiou together with a statement of 
the number of pupils passed in each of such standards 

6 School libraries and apparatos 

7 School accommodation, with special tefereuce to light, ventilation, and formture 

8 hletbod of registration of attendance, and the means adopted to ensure honest 
^returns 

9 Arrangements for the tramingof teachers, the total nomber of teachers, treiaed 

and untrained, their pay aod prospects 

u 


Eenga] 
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10 Expeaditare from all eoureea, arranged nnder tlie 1 cadi iliown m General Form 
S 09 modiHcd bf the Commission 

11 Fees, IheiT rates, and tacsnjvtMiis from payment, bow they arc credited and 
flcconnted for 

12 Scholarships and priaes 

SECtiO'J C '^Seconijrjf I»ttrueli9ii — (a) 21idiltt SeiooU , (h) Ili^i Seifoli-^ 

1 IS As under section B, nstetii nsteadti 

[IS Ad(]-*<-The special neosarea adopted for the edocaiion of (a) sooiof liatiie 
Chiefs, (i) Mohammadins, (e) PeasaoU] 

SkctioV D —CoUeytale ImlrMcUon-^ 

1 Government, aided, and unaided Arte colleges, and the nnmber of stndenU reading 

in them (the statistics of each college to le giren icpsrately) For the purpose 
ofeompanng collegiate cdncatioo in I8S2 with collcgute cdaeation in 1871, a 
retnm ehonld he gives of the numher of colleges which, hiviog existed in 1871, 
exist no longer, the causes which led to their extinction, and the numher of 
students m them (a) who were sent up for University examinations, (i) who 
passed tho<e exsminationt 

2 The race or caste of the pupils, divided into Europesns or Eorasians, hTstive 

Christians, Ilindoi, hluhammsdans end others, together with any facts that 
can he obtained hearing on the eocial position of the pnpils, the wealth of the 
families tj which they belong, «nd the profesaiona followed by tbeic patents or 
guanliaaa • 

3 Besultiof Uoiversity examinations in Arts, with a rctoro shotviog the vanons 

lasgnagei taught ns second languages, sod the nnmher of studcnti learning soeh 
bngnages 

4 The number of students gradooting in a literary and m a scientific coarse respcc 

tively, in those Univemtiee in which such a distinction exists 

6 College lihrones, and the extent to which they ere used 
t Xahoratones and apparatus for lostrnction 

7 Income and expenditure from all sourcee, sbowiDg the staff of each college and 

the salary attached to ea^h professorship 

8 Fees their rates, aud exemptions from payment, how they are credited and ac> 

counted for 

9 Scholarships, together with a specifieahou of the vanons eonrees of income from 

which they are paid 

10 An estimate of the number of gradoatee from collegiate institutions (Goverament, 
aided, and unaided) who, between 1671 and 18S2, have joined (a) the public 
service , or, in a private capacity, {6) the legal, (e) the m^ical, (if) the civd engi 
neenng professions 

11 The cCect of collegiate ustraction on the general education and enlightenment of 
the people, and the extent to which it has been a means of snpplying the 
Government with cSaentpobticserraDts, and the community at bige with in 
telhgent employes. 

Sscncrv E — Fwwfe FJscatiea— 

1 Its extent 

S Government aided, and imaided schools and coUeges 

3 •Mixed schools 

4 Subjects of instruction, sud text boohs in use 

5 Zenana iQstmction, and existing agencies, other than schools, for piomoling female 

education 

6 results of departmental. University, or other recognised eiaminatioas 

7 Arrangements for the training of teachers, male and female , the rebtive e&eieacy 

and advantage of each class of teachers, the means taken to increase thesippTy 
of female teachers 
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8 lacome and expeaditan ftoni nil soatees 

9 Fees 

10 Frizes 

11 Scliolaisliips 

SecriOH F. — 7<le and dtilnBuheii^ text 6oote 

Secno't G — Prenttons/er^lyKMl aiul xtoral tTMtng 
SeCTIOS H — GrenlMH a»(i— 

1. PiOereot systems, aod tbeir relalire advantages 
2 Kules {or admimsteriag eacb system 

S The amoant of the grants payable m institutions of each class, with reference to 
their sufficiency, especially in the case of girls' schools 

Sscnov I, — Tiis^eclion and OMlrot—^ 

1 Nature of the agency, whether consisting of— 

(a) officers of the Department, 

(2) other Oovernment officers, 

(e) school committees, 

(d) other agencies 

2 Character of the inspection, with speeial reference to (a) average area, and 

number of schools ass gned to each inspecting Fducational Officer of the Depart 
ment, together with the averse nnmhet of seholats, {i) average duration and 
extent of the annual tear of each class of inspecting Educational Officers, (r) 
code of rules for guidance of inspecting officers, whether departmental or extra 
departmeatal, withspecialKferenceto the method uf conducting examinations 
S The employment of inspectiog officers of the Department when at head qnartera 
4 Cost of inspection and control « 

SiCTiOR J —Diilnei and breHfh ecnmilteee er iMal/und Soar Js —The actual extent of their 
powers, in (1) preparing budgets, (2) sanctioDing expenditnre, (3) controlling 
education , and the possibdity of extending those powers 
SSCTIOV K —FuneUoni of nanxexpal eoite* »i(k rtjard to tie matnlenante and control o/teioelt 
SacTlos L ^Witidtatcal of Gooernnent from tie direct annegemint iftekooU or eollffti— 

(1) by transfer to private bodies, 

(2) when in competition with private schools or colleges, 

(3) when, from any cause, no longer necessary 

SccnOR M —General relatione of ieparimenial opicere to pnvale ttimle or eotlegee ta con^eti 
(ion totlh— 

(1) Goverument schools or colleges, 

(2) other private schools or eolJeges 

IV Tabular Statements contaitung information regarding— 

I Arts colleges, schools, and scholars, m General Form I, as modified by the 

> CommiEsioD 

II Schools and scholars in General Form IT, as modified by the Commission 

lu Ezpenditare on educational establishments m General Form 111, as modified by 
the Commission 

IV The results of prescribed examinatioos. General Form IV, as modified by the 

Commiss on 

V Aided schools and grants la Form preser bed by the Commission. 

These statements may be accompanied by any detailed explanation of facts which will 
elucidate their meanmg and by any comments which they may suggest or which the com 
mittees think necessary to offer 

V General Summary and recommendatioiis — The CommiS'Jion will be glad to receive 
any remarks on the subject of placing the educational system on a legislative basis 



APrENDIX D.— (Page 7C) 

Slmdardt of EMaMm at fired for Eagluh Eleinmlarf Schoolt (1871). 
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SiandariU of Examinahoa for Etementanj Schools in England. 


ITt 



IVn(r»l 
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APPENDIX F— (Page 77 ) 


^ UPPER PRISIAEI SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION FOB IfiSl 
BHAGULTOBE mVISlOV 
Histom 

1 In wbat ye»r aodlij nliat MobamiDadan General iras Ben^ conquered? ^Antea 
sbort account oj tins event, 

2 How did Sher Sbai become ft Ku»g^ What benef cial acts were perfonned bjr him’ 

3 When and for wbat purpose was the East India Company formed ’ What circam 
stflQces procured them permission to erect factones tn Seogal ? 

4 Give an account of tbe Kndari excursions How and when did these prove most 
troublesome for tbe people of Bengal ? 

5 State tbe causes that led to the nusaoderstanding between Mir Kasliim and tbe 
English 

Geookapot 

1 DeGne an isthmus, a cipe an island, a lake a table land, and a mountain cbaiu 
Name one of each in each of the four quarters of the globe 

2 Where and what are the following? Indore, Sreenagar Borneo Dirjeel og Anda- 
maic, Agra, Berhni Edinburgh, Madagascar, Guioea 'Bashiagton, Cuba, Cbib New Zea 
land, Mississippi, Danube, Andes 

S Namo the nvers that fall into tbe Bay of Bengal 

4 Draw a map oE the provinces governed by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and 
math in it the osarse of three pnncipat nvers and the portions of ten chief towns 

ScBSCE (Home iND Uehh Papess) 

1 What IS the difference m appcarauce between arrowroot and sago ? 

2 How many kinds of salt are there ? Bow is manufaelured enlt prepored ^ 

8 What IS sponge, and what are its uses? 

4 B ow do yon maho red ink and pnrple roh 7 
b How IS gunpowder made? 

ScisvcK (Dexosu Parsa) 

1 Name the properties of sohds and liquids and explain clearly the difference between 

them 

2 How many hinds o! attraction are there? Give examples and illustrations of each 

3 Explain briefly that filthy water and impure wr sre the principal causes oE s ctness 

4 State what gymnastic exercises are in Use la this country, and ment on the different 
part# of the body which are exercised by the eerml sport* 

Geohrbt (Himi AKD Uauu ParcRs} 

1 Define the ciicaoifereoce o£ a circle, the centre of a circle, parallel straight lines and 
scalene triangle Writedown the postulates aa given by EudiA 

a From tbe greater of two given straight hues to cut off a part equal to the less 
8 Prove the 6th proposition of Book, 1 

4 If the side* of a triangle are 9 16 and 25 cubits wl at is its area ? 

6 If the radius of a cirele be 4,C00 miles what will its circumference be ’ 

QxoVETKt (Bcraaii Parst) 

1 If one side of a triangle be produced, the extenor angle is greater tl an e Ibcr of the 
two lotenoi and opposite angles 

2 More tl an two equal straight 1 Bes cannot he drawn from a gircu pou t to a g ren 
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AsnmiitTia 

1 How many rupees can be eqnall/ dinded amon^ 2, S, 4, 5, or 6 persons V, rite 
down tbe least nambei 

2 Half of f X x®ij- X 3 J Simpltfj tbis, and find what fraction added to 5 y j 

will make it an integer 

3 Of two given numbers the greater is 1 75 of the smaller, and their difference is 

54 09 Determine the numbers 

4 In mj box there are equal numbers of rupees, 8 anna pieces, 4-anna piece« and 2 anna 
pieces, all amonntiDg to Rs 140 10 Fnd the number of each 

5 The price of 18 mannds of sugar is Bs *25 What mil he the price of 22 maands 
and IG seers 

C The price of 14 7ard8 of satin is equal to that of 9 yards linen How many yards of 
hnen should be bartered for 18 yards of satin? 

Stmtunant 

1 If the price of one seer be He 2 14 what will be the pnee of 3 chittacks ’ 

2 If 5} tolahs of opium can be bought at Re 1, wbat quantity can be got at 3 pice 7 

3 If the price of 600 mangoes be Rs 11 4, what will be the price of S2 gundas ? 

4 If the price of one maand be Rs 13 2, what will be (he pnesof 12| seers 7 

5 A piece of land measures 8 cotUhs in length and 8 cottabs m breadth what is its 
area® 

5 Find the interest of Rs 12 3 for three months at Rs 9 per cent per annnm 


LO^EB PBIJIARY SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIOV FOB 1881. 

DlSTQCrr 

LananiQB—Fcu. k&b&s, lOO 
{\) Explain the three following sentences — 

®TC5iT >71? »ysn, 

ncjrn ^ l 

(2) ^ nte the meanings of the following words — 

t 

(3^ What isametal? How many kinds of metals are there? 11 bat is the re-isou of gold 
being more ralaable than iron ® 

(4) Divide the foUowmg compound words into their simple ones — 

(5) Form the following simple words lo Ibeir compounds — 

(C) ®TtS., ^ i ^ A'orT'l 1 

^11 'S^IM ^ l’ ^ hat words in th 

sentence are nonns and in wbat c^ca are they 7 

HsxDWBrnMi — Feu. mieks 59 

t\nte correctly the follomng sentences (Orthography and bandwnting are to b.- 
eiamined hereby) •— 

’TCtj ^ »r?jnr '«:c*rPDr i 

3f5 -3 1 

Jt*f A? *n sot ^ tw I »i*f >4* 5? 

rT?n ^ I ^ 1 'dff '*'rf4f i 

v% srrt I 
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Savttabt Paiirm.— F cll MabxSj 25 

(1) Under what arcnmstances is the air poHnled? 

(2) VThat are the methods of pnnfying water? VHiat kind of water onght to be piven 

to cows for dr nting ? 

(3) TThat kind of food and house is necessary for the prcsenration of health ’ 

(t) How u water ongmated ? 

AsiTBurnc — FcLi uabu, 7o 

ll) Wnte aOl.OSO, 60 k m words, and dieide the prodoetpf 43,508 and 30,41 by 209 

(2) llnltiply 32 mannd-, 3 eeers, and 5 chittacls by ?45 

(3) "What quantity of nee is required fordistribotton to 20S persons at 1 seers and 9l 

chittacks a head? 

(4) A person bought 4 rupees' mangoes at 10 for « pice, took them to a market-place m 

a boat, and sold them at 8 for a pice. He paid 3 antias as boat hire "What was 
his profit ? 

ScBEA-VKAtl —Peat MIBXS, 50 * 

(1) TVhal IS the reason of taking 8 ganiat for a rupee for each seer in maniata f 

(2) "^Srite the Arg^ for /anaiaaii It the rent of 4 bighas and 74 cottahsof land 

be Rs 93, what will be the rent of 1 bigha 14 cottahs and 10 chittacks of 
land 

(3) TVnte and lUostrate the Argct for harikaia 

(4) The pnee of a maond beiag gtreo, what la the easiest method of ascertatniug the raloe 

of a ehittack and of 24 seers 

IIertii. AuirKumc— F uu. Juaass, 50 

(1) It Ra S he for a month, what will be feraday? 

(2) Zf the pnee of a eeer be 24 pice what u the pnoe of a mauod ? 

(3) It the pnee of a mauad he Rs 825 and 8 annas, what is the pnoe of a seer ? 

(4) The pnoe of a book is 15 annas 6 pies, whatis the pnoe of 100 ench books ? 

Bma Accookts.— F inx luass, 50 

(1) Define rokar and ikalia*, and illastmte them by examples 

(4) A person bought 3 mannda and 24 seers of oats at Rs 4 a mannd 4 maands and 
45 eeers of nee at Bs. 5, and 8 msnnds and 10 seers of wheat at Rs 6, and sold 
them at Rs 4J, 6}, andfif, per maond respectirely Hia capital was Rs, 125 9 10 
Prepare an account of receipts and charges for this transactioo 
ZcutKDiBT Account — Pcll irisxs, 50 

(1) Define dottftji, itlang, kadi^italab,pidkaita, (ape, and iajat 

(2) 3Vbat u the difference between a pottak and a iaiahjal f TVnte a sample of 

ialahyat 

(8) Define s«Ja TTnte a sample of it, showugin ityawa and wm/ in name of three 
tenants 

MBXsraaTio'r — Foil iubbs, 50 

(1) The length of a plot of land is 34 bighas and \te area 8 cottahs and 14 chittacks 

What IS its breadth ? 

(2) What IS the length of a piece of Lind whose breadth is 16 cubits and area 14 

bighu 7 

(3) Show bow to determme the area of a tnangle 


MIDNAFOaE DIsraiCT I. 

(For forward parts ) 

RtraorES't AxtTHUEnc. 

1 (a) W hat would be the local ralue of a ^wie fire places to the left of tl e unit ’ 
(J) Gire the limits of the eafaes that can be expressed by five figures 
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2 Satimohun earned Rg 86,702 and spent Es 1,706 m the month of Baisat, earned 
Rs 7,850 and spent Rs 8,065 in Jaistha, eaned fis 67,250 and spent Rs 30 082 m Assar, 
earned Ra 56 070 and spent Rs 69,673 in Siaran How much could he save at the end of 
these four months? 

(J) Ram received from his father daily Ra 6,42 770 darmg a week He spent on the 
first and last day of the week at Rs 6,21,033 perdiem How much did he save at the end of 
the week? 

4 If a tram of S3 wagons, each containing 85 mounds jute, dnre twelve times dunn<' a 
day, what amount of jute will be conveyed in 112 days ? 

(j) A merchant purchased 70, '523 mannds sugar at Rs 15 per maund He sold 44 010 
Hounds of sugar at lU 17 per maund and the remainder at Rs IS How much did be gam 
or lose by the transaction ? 

4 A man who spends one fourth of his monthly income found at the end of the year that 
he has saved Rs 4,55,76,216 What was his monthly income? 

(o) A ship contains 47,200 mannds of goods The freight charge is Rs 5 per maund, 
the establishment expenses are Rs 7,030, and a toll of Rs 8,060, How much will the owner 
of the ship gam from the freight charge? 

LaNODAGB AMD tiBAUMAn 

1 Which of the following words are nouns or adjectives ~ 

'sfsp, and 1 

2 Write out the meanings of the following words 

and I 

3 («) How IS on image refiected by a piece of glass? 

(5) In what countries are quicksilver mioes? 

(e) How many times is gold heavier than water? 

(d) How many etas are prevalent in onr country? Give their names and the o-imes of 
the kings who introduced them 

(e) Describe the manner in which the tambow is produced 

Qrauuss. 

4 (a) Disunite the following compound words — 

and i 

(^) Join the following words and quote rules — 

5 Give the mnscuhnes of— 

flSTl, ts [*“0, I 

6 Find out the nominative, objective, and verb in the following seuteuce — 

‘‘ ” I • 

What IS the ablative case? Is there any instance of that case in the above sentence? 

Mzktal Aritbiibtic 

1 A person owes Bs 7 10 0 to bis ncc dealer, Rs 8 7 3 to bis modi (petty dealer) 

Rs 2 7 3 to his confectioner, Ra 4 5 3 to his cloth merchant, Rs 3 8-9 to bis laudlord, and 
Rs 0 8 6 to his fisherman How much does be require to pay olF his whole debt 7 

2 What would be the weight of 810 bags of nee if a single bag weighs 1 maund 10 
seers andl cbittack? 

3 What would be the income of a man for 25 days whose monthly income is Rs SOI 2 ’ 

4 What would he the price of n maund of grain if the prico of Ifimaunds beRs 407 13 07 

5 Of trees in an orchard J- are mangoe trees, J jack, J black berries and the remain 
ing 30 are guava trees Find out the total Dumber of trees the orchard contains 

6 An equal number of half rupee, rupee, qaarteiampee, and two anaa pieces were divide*! 
equally amongst five persons, so that each of them obtained Rs 7 8 What was the number of 
each sort of com? 

Beopil ^ 15 
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Sasttary PitiiirR.~Ftii, jiabis, 25 
Under retat cirennisUnccs w tte nr poDated? 

(2) "What nre the methods of punfjmg water? What kind of water ooght to l-e giren 

to cows for drying? 

(3) What kind of food and house is necessaiy for the preserraiioD of health ? 

(4) Howls water onginated? 

Abitbuktic — Fcll lasu 75 

(1) Write 201,050,601 in words, and dinde the prodoct,of 43,509 and 30,41 b/ 209 

(2) hfultiply 32 maunds, 3 seers, and 5 chittacki hjr 74b 

(3) What quantity of wee is required for dutribatioa to 20S persons at 4 seers and Si 

chittacks a head? 

(4) A person bonght 4 rupees' mangoes at 10 for a pice, took them to a market place m 

a boat, and sold them at 8 for a pice. He paid 3 anhas as boat hire Wliat was 
hjs profit ? 

SCBHASBABU— FcLt UABBS, 50 

(1] What IS the reason of taking 9 gandat for a rupee for each seer lu »anlaia ^ 

(2) Write the Arga for Jamahanit If the rent of 4 bighas aud 74 cottahsof laud 

be Rs 03, whatwiUbe the rent of 1 bigha 14 cottabs and lO chittacks of 
laud 

l3) Wnte and jllustrftte the Arja for ianiata 

(4) The pnee of a maand being given, what u the easiest method of ascertaining the value 
of a chittack and of 24 eeers. 

Meittal AaiTSUJStic— Fn.t Mabxr, 50 

(1) If Rf 3 he for a mouth, what mil be foraday? 

(2) It the pnee of a seer be 2 4 pice what ts the pnee of a mauDd ? 

(3) If the pnee of a minad be Rs gfaand 3 auaas, what is the pnee of a seer ^ 

(4) The pnee of a book is 13 annas 6 pies, whatis the pnee of 100 such hooka 7 

Babas Accotow.— Fcll luaBs, 50 

(1) Define roiar and hhattaa, and illastrate them by examples 

(4) A person bought S maunds and 22 seers of oats at Ra 4 a mannd 2 mannds and 
25 seers of nee at Rs. 5, aod 8 mannda and 10 seers of wheat at Hs 6, and sold 
tbematBs 44, 5J audO^ per msand respectivelj Bis capital was Rs 13o 8 10 
Prepare an account of receipts aud (barges for this transaction 
Zui^OABT Accoirvr — Pcii «a*ks, 60 
(1) Defiae dolerija, iilang, iaddattUb,fteiaiU, fapa, and iajat 

(0) What IS the difference between » poUak and a iaMijal * Wnte a sample of 

Icalaligal 

(3) Define »tU Wnte a sample of it, showing lu U juma and vial id name of three 
tenants 

■MivscBATios — Ptni luaxa, 50 

(1) The length of a plot of land is 34 bigbas and its area B cottabs and li chittacks 

What IS its breadth? 

(2) What IS the length of a piece of bud whose breadth w 16 cnbiu and am 1 4 

bighaa? 

(3) Show how to determine the area of a triangle 


llIPNAPOEE DISraiCT 
(For forward parts ) 


Epsoreis AKirnuznc. 

(.) Wh»l .„.u I, It, £„ ph™ i. ,1 , Wt rf « , ..rt ’ 

(11 G.„ Ih, of tl. vrf„, Uat c«. b. «cpr«rf bj S„ 
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2 Sitimolmn earned Bs 86,T02 and spent Bs 1,706 m tbe month of Baisak, earned 
Rs 7,S30 and spent Rs 3,065 in Jaistha, earned Rs 67,260 and spent Rs SO0S2 m Assir, 
earned Rs 56,070 and spent Rs 69,673 in Snnn How much could he save at the end of 
these fonr months 7 

(«) Ram received from his father daily Rs 6,42,770 dunng a week He spent on the 
first and last day of the week at Rs 6,21,033 perdiem. How much did he save at the end of 
the week ? 

4. If a tram of 85 wagons, each containing 85 mauads jute, drive twelve times during a 
day, what amount of jnte will be conveyed m 112 days^ 

(5) A merchant purchased 70,‘5S3 mannds of sugar at Rs ISpcrmaund He sold 440(0 
jnaunds of sugar at Bs 17 per mannd and the remainder at Rs 13 How much did he gam 
or lose by the tranvaeticm ? 

4 A man who spends one fourth of his monthly income found at tbe end of the year that 
he has saved Rs 4,55,70,216 ^hat was his monthly income 7 

(0) A ship contains 47,200 mannds of goods The freight charge is Rs 5 per mannd, 
the estahlishment eipeascs aro Rs 7,030, and a toll of Rs 8,060 How much will the owner 
of the ship gam from the freight charge 7 

LihooaoB am Unanuan 

1 ^Vhich of the following words arc noons or adjectives — 

and i 

2 Wntc out the meanings of the followiug words — 

and I 

8 (s) How isan imageredcetcd by a picceof glass7 

(1) In what countries are quicksilver oiiacs? 

(e) How many times is gold heavier than water? 

(d) How many eras are prevalcat in our country? Give their names sad the names of 
the kings who introduced them 

(e) Dcsenho tbe nanuer m which tbe rainbow is prodoced 

Gasnifia. 

4 (o) Disunite the following compound words — 

C^Tcrmi nnd ’em?? I 

ti) Join the following words and quote rules • — 
and I 

5 Give the masculines of— 

CsiEirt, i4R“n, I 

6 Find out the nommative, objective, and verb in the following sentence — 

'5^ ” t ♦ 

What IS the ablative case? Is there any tnsUnce of that case in the above sentence? 

MzRTSt AarmnEric 

1 A person owes Rs 7*10 9 to his nee dealer, Rs S 7 2 to his modi (petty dealer), 

Rs 3 7>3 to Ilia confectioner, Rs 4 5 3 to his cloth merchant, Rs 3 8 9 to his Jaudlord, and 
Ks 0 S 3 to hia fisherman How much doesbe require to pay offhis whole debt ? 

2 What would be the weight of 810 bag# of nee if a single bag weighs 1 maund 10 
seers and 1 cbittack 7 

8 What would be tbe income of a man for 26 days whose monthly income is Rs 801 2 ’ 

4 What would be the price of a maund of grainif the price of ISmaundsbeRs 407-13 0’ 

6 Of th| trees in an orchard J are mangoe trees, J jack, ^ black berries, and the remain 
ing SO are guava trees Find out the total number of trees the orchard contaius 

6 An equal number of half rupee, rupee quarter^rupee, and two anna pieces were divided 
equally amongst five persons, so that each of them obtained Rs 7-8 What was the number of 
each sort of com 7 

BergaL 



ZeuixnjiBt i*«D MinuiM. 

1 Define t!ie word? latiJIonl and tcoantf and state tihat r’*pectne n;?li(« cneh cl tl etn 
kas on land ? 

2 IIow many kinds o£ Lhatuns arc tkcre m the T^tnm Jan accounts’ ntc out 
niens o£ each 

3 Define Uie following terms — 

f^rsfi cTtt*Ti. 3.^5? c^*fi Tirs, *i^n 

and ^57? I 

4 Skew Low a ledger u >Tntten in tnakajaniacconats ■ 

6 Wntc oatn or tenanii (kond) 

C Define ‘he following vords — • 

(sample) (interest) 1 

FaeseaTATiot or IIealtu 

1 XWial ate tkn iVnngs neewsaty, and vtkat acts cktruli we perform, fwt tke \ ro'malion 
of oar healtli? 

2 Slate tlie pnncipal causes from which the atr is ntiafcd ’ 

S State the pnneipal caa<cs from which the water cf tlic tanks m this country m rrndt.nn! 
impure and the process hy which it can he purifi ‘d ? 

4 '^hy 13 tmaU pox to dangerous a disease, and what means should we a loj t to make it 
less mortal ? 


DISAQEPOCC DlaTKlCT 
Bonsonai 

1 Dodhoday, page 3} Itead^ 

« ’inl typn i “1^ i^rs Iffe, 

35^ ^ iffTpS t '*n? XXB, JJ?J n?, 

"BJtTS ^ W1 ^ X 

MsmxxTios 

1 Ffrite down Sarankar’s rules for measanng land* 

2 FindtheareaefarectangoIarfieldwhoselcoglhisShigahs 17| cotlahs, and Ireadth 

1 ligha and 4] cottahs * 

3 *lhe area ct a rectangle is S,870 square cuhits, and lUlength SOOcuhits, find itsl teadth 

4 How many tales, 2 cubits long, 2 broad, will be required for paving the tloor of u room. 
lO cubits long and 3 broad? 


Ils\DwaiTi\r: 
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5 Ot tlic two prc7onti\es now m use against an attack o{ small pox, irlitcli is safer, and 
why? 

AaiTmiETic 

3S17 1 Ahoy hcing asked to add 3 517 to 333, he works the sum 

in the manner noted maiginally Is there any mistake in the opera 

Atii. G.*17 tion , if $0, where and in what? 

Tlic same hoy being asked again to note three thousand and Uve, he writes 3U5 Lc w 
mneh less has be put down than what be was asked to do? 

3 Two persons set out to trarcl at the same tune towards the east One travels at tl e 
rate of 9t miles, and the other Gb a day llow far will one be from the other after they have 
travelled fora month 7 

3 A person’s weekly income is Its 15, tow mnet sbnnld be expend weekly to save 
Its 313 in a year consisting of 53 weeks? 

4 A farmer keeps provender for his eatlle for IG days at the rate of SO bundles per 
day How many bundles will ho use for tis cattle per day to make his stock last for SO 
days? 

6 A shopkeeper buys 130 mangoes at 3 a piee, and ISO more at 3 a pice If be <clls 
them at 5 for 3 piee, will he gam or lose by the bargain, and bow mnch ? 

SoSAhClBI 

1 It ork ont the following sums by rules of Sovankar, and quote the rules verliUm in 
each case — 

(e) 6 ecers at 9} rupees a maand 
[i) 1 aanod at CJ anoas a seer 
(e) S days' wages at 5 rupees a niooth 

(d) 8 annas eowne (shell) at 3 kahan and 14 pons a rupee 

(e) 3 chiltacks at 8 rupees a maonJ 

ABD Bizit Accounts. 

1 Hzplam the terms tTilt., and 9fi;Tl 

a State what yon understand by ** OtttFt ” (cast book), 

(hand book) 

8 Gite the inl« of Snvaukan for finding out daily wages at a giten rate p« month ot 

year 

4 tVhich IS thecheaper, 7| seersof nceat 1} ropces per maund, or 4^ seers at 94 
rupees per maund ? 

5 la what tune will Bs 400 amoont to Its 790 nt 1) per cent simple inteve'^t ? 

Zzmirosiii 

1 Distinguish zemmdan from a taloob 

3 Eii*Iain the terms (reveonc) frfisi (rate) «JT5!Tsf 

3 Hams the records kept lo a zemmdan kulcherty 

4 How are lands generally classified? 

5 tVhat arc the essentials of a patta? Give a spocicneo of it 

FEMALE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION {HIGHER GRADE) 
MIDVATOPC 
Lakodaoe ahd GainuAB 

1 IThat achievements made Bita, Saviln, &iXuiilala and DamayanU so very fcnowne 
Mention the respective names of their fathers and hnsbands IVnte in brief the 1 lo giapby 
of Savitri 

2 tVliom do you call ' orang outang” or "man of the woods ' ? IVl ere do they dwell 
and what food do they live upon 7 

3 Compose a sentence containing one finite verb and a participle, placing underneath the 
g gns (+) and ( — ) respectively 

4 Disnnite the words and , 



ninoBT AVD OzDciArnT. 


1 tacnd places ot the lltodos la India ? 

Name the pnncipal nvera in India. 

3 Name the independent States in Indt^ 

4 'What are the creeds tod religions of the Pemans, Arahians, and Chinese? 

5 ^Vhere and what ftre the following London, Allahabad, Rome, Palestine Tigni, 
Niger, and Pans? 

8 Name the country which amply prodnecs the cloth we pot on From whenet sire the 
oranges, pomegranates, lemons, Ac., which we eat, imported into enr emintry ? 

7 By which nation was Bengal Er«t goremed and which snecccdxl next? VhKh w 
the present goTcmicg nation ^ And bow long hae India been nodcr lU nle ? 

8 Name one or two dutingnished tlinda kings that mgeed in India. 

9 Who were the following personages Hastings, Shershah, and Mausiogb ? P nts a 
bnef life of one of them 

Aanssme. 

I Wnte in figures thirty mpees thirteen annas, twenty^fire Itgbas ten kattss, and 
nine lakhs twentj*eight thonsaud and fire 

2. A certain milkmaid bonght 10 seers ot milk at the nte of one anna a seer, and sold 
the whole quantity by retail at the coet pnoe with a profit of fi annas Aeconnt for the 
quantity of water mixed with the milk. 

3 What would be the pnee of 120 bnojalsat the nte of S for & pxe? 

4 Sasimokhee’s father used to pay her 13 pieces of copper ercry day, snd when ^aiimo- 
khee receired them she used to keep them to a tin box, and this ihs did throughout the rear 
At the end of the year she changed the pieces Iktcnsise the amount she made in rupees 
dnnng the course of the year 

5 In a certain family the monthly eonsnmptioa of nee was fire taati&ds 10 scersatthe 
rate of Its. 3 per maunJ, of oil 7} seen at the nte 8| seers per rupee, ot nit 2| seers at the 
rate of 7 pica per seer vegetables for 3 pice, fish for 3 piec, spices for 1) ptee, Rs. 2 11 wers 
also espended on account of cloth denog Ihe month, and bcsidrs he made a sanng of Rs 10, 
detennine the amount h« earned dnnsg the month 

Lmca waiTCio 

Every one of yoa wnte a Utter to your father 

The handwnting most be neat and clean 

NmrLZ<WOKX 

Show how to sew the margin ot a elolh and how to a dam a tom cloth. 

Show the method of kmtting shoes. 
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APPENT)IX G— (Page 82) 


Slandardsfor Cambridge XTaitersitg Local Examinations for 1830 

The n»dd\e or local esaimiialvjBS of tiie Umvemtiee b^an m the year 1858 For 
some bme boys only were examined, anbseqaently, girls were also admitted to these «amin« 
ations 

The candidates are either senior oryanior 

Senior candidates are examined m the following sntgects — 

1 Rebgions knowledge, 2,EDgli8b history, geography, and literature, 3, 4, Latin, 
Greek, 6, 6, French, German, 7, pore mathematics and mechanics, 8, natural 
philosophy, 9, xoology or botany 
Candidates cannot be examined in more than six of these snt^eets 
Candidates can also be examined in any or all of the following — 

Geometrical drawing, linear perspective, drawing from the flat, drawing from models, 
music 

Every senior candidate is required to satisfy the examiners m the following — 

1 English Orammar, laelnding parsing and the analysis of sentences 
S The principles and practice of arithmetic 

AUo> in three at least of the sections marked A, fi, C, P, E, F, C, or m two of them, 
and in one of the sections marked H, Z •>- 

A, lUligioua knowledge 

B, English, coffiprumg two at least of these fonr — historv, geogmphy , a play, poem, 

or book of tome standard English writer, political economy Every candidate 
in this section must write a short Eoglub essay 

C, Latin Greek 
P, French Gennaa 
£ Enclid and algebra 

The following may also be taken by candidates in this section *—> 
Trigonometry, conic sections mechanics hydrostatics, astronomy 

F, Natural philosophy 

G, Zoology, or botany, or geol<^y 

II, Drawing from the Hat, and one at least of the following 
Drawing from models, perspective, imitative colounog. 

1, Music 


Ews»l 



appendix n— (Pago S3) 

JiTTVRN of Iht Nattvt SlHleitlt m Ve»gnlf f lha year iS9! S9 
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APPENDIX I— {Pago 84) 


Tiic Qonne for Middle Englith ScImU tn Bengal 

First Cuss. 

iliddle Eoglish Ecbohrsbip coarse 

Second Cuss 

Easy Selections, bj Letbbridge (Crst ball), or other similar book 
Bccitation of select pieces of poetry 

Higber English Grammar, by Gungadhnr Banegea (first half), or other similar book 
Trinslatioa into English (five hours oat of 30 id a week) 

English dictation * (at least six words at a time). 

Fnbandbamala, by Ilajani Kanta Gnpta, or other sioular book 
Kabita Sangraha (Ehetranath’s), or other nmilar book 
Bengali Grammar 

Bamgati Njaratna’a Hiatoiy of India, or other similar book 
Furabntta Sar,by Bhndeb Stookerjee 
Ontlines of General Geography 
Map-drawing 

Physical Geography, by R P Mooke^ea. 

Patiganita 

Sabhankan 

Enclid, first Book, by Brahmamohon Malhtr 

Mensnratios np to finding areas of triangles, Ebetranath Bhattachaiya’s book, or other 
similar book 
Sci(De»~ 

Botany by Jadnnatb Mookeijea \ Any one of the 

Chemistry, by Jadnb Chnndcr Bose, or other similar book ) first three leienee 

Natnral ^ilosopby, by ^lohendranath Bballachaiya, or other similar lanbjects and the 
book Ifonrlb are to be 

Fresersation of Health, by Ik P Mookerjea (first half) / token up 

Tnim Cuss 

English Reader, No IV (second half), or other similar book 
Poetical Class Book, No I (Ik P Mookerjea'e), or other similar book 
Recitation of select pieces of poetry 

Smaller Grammar, by Gangadbur Dane^ec, or other eimilar book 
Translation into English (irritten and oral exercues) 

English dictation * (at least fire words at a time) 

Champath, Fort I, and Kabyadan, by Kab Prasaoaa Bidyaratna, or other aimilar books 
Fadjapath Fart IT, or other similar book. 

Bengali Grammar 

Bengali dictation* (at least eight words at a time) 

Bistory— Ilajkrishna hlookerjea’s History of Bengal, or other similar book 
Anthmetic— vulgar and decimal fractions and the role of three 
Native arithmetic — inles of Subhaukari 

Euclid, by Brahmamohun hlallik, np to the S6lh Proposition of the Firat Book 
IifeDsarahon of lines as m Ebetranath BbattadiaiyA's book, or in other similar book and 
Mensuration after the native system 

Geography— Asia and India, and a general knowledge of the four quarters of the norld 
and the map of Bengal 

Sanitary Primer, by Br Cunningbam 

Fodsth Cuss 

English Header No IV (first half], or other eimilar book 
English writing and dictation * (at least four words at a time) 

• la dictat on eierc trs. toseberi xaiut taka or* not to repeat 
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Pnmer Grammar, t>y Gangajiar BaseQee (first Half) 

Translation into Eoglisli (oral exeretses) \t least four toars a weet 
Salutyapathjtj Nimoj Charan Singli, and ChanUsto^ Part I, by Eslimoj Ghnltob* or 
otber similar boots 

Padyapati, Part I, or other similar boot. 

Bengali imtmg and dictatioa * (at least six trords at s time) 

Ball Prasanna’a SisQ Byataran or other eiinilar boot 

G'^rapbr— 4 general knowledge of the eonntne* chief mbes, mountains, and nrere m 
the foar qaarlers of the world, te^elher with a knowledge of the geography of India from the 
map 

Anthmetac — op to Tolgar fractions 

I«atire Arithmetic and mies of Sabhankan op to hlantasha. 

Drawing of geometneal Cgntes 

Bastn Bichar, by fiamgati, or other sitsilir book. 

FmH Clsss. 

Chambers* Bodiaente of knowledge, or other similar booV. 

English Dam@ of famdiar and jwalilu* (at leas* SOO) 

Engbsh writing and disUtion* (at least two words at a time] 

'Nibpathjby Baz:^bhiajaraina,andPiakDtipath, by Baj Snshna Bai Cbandhun, or 
other similar books 

TTali Pissaima’s Sisn Byakaran, or other similar Look. 

Bengali dictation ♦ (four wo*di at a tune) 

Gei^raphy as in Bhohnfanto, Part I (from the map) 

Arithmetic— cp to compoond dinsioo. 
hlental anthsebe. 

Drawing of geometneal figcret. 

Sara Cu» 

Peaiy Charan Saikar’s FIM Book and Second Book of Reading, or other similar boot. 
English names of things (at least loO) 

Sfkhya Sopta, by Jogendranath Banajee, iI.A, Saralpath or Si»npath, or Bodhodsy, or 
other eimQax book 
Bengali wnhsg 

Anthfflcti>>'&rst focr roles, ineasnres and molbples— Tab!» 
l«abre Anthmebc. 

Dhaiapath, by Haahnab Charan Sinha, or other similar book. 

SevuiH Clsss 

Peaiy Charan Sarkar’s first Book, or other similar book. 

Siihja Sopan, Parts I and II, be Jogendranath Baneijee, or other similar books 
SuQsikbja Fart m, or other similar book. 

Anthmeti>->noUbon and ntunenbon— the first four rales. 

Dbarapath 
Bengali writing 

• la dKtanas terojei^ tocass »•,* tike cm net to repnt. 
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APPENDIX J — (Pages 60, 85 ) 


Normal School Chursefor the year 1882 

FOR ALL NORMAL SCHOOLS IN WHICn THE TEACHING IS IN BENGALI 


COURSE FOR GURUS 
InlenJed to eecupf the jtaptU a penod 0/ nz nontii 
l^£ITUtC — MASKS SO 

1 To Writ* neatly sad correctly 
S To read manasenpta in enrrent hand 
S Fatralaumudi (letter Tmtio^} 

REaSI^O — 1IAES3 100 

1 To read and explain Rodboday, Charupath, Part I, Padyapath, Fart I, Beginners 
Oranmar 

S To cpell correctir m a dictation lesson ' 

ASITBUEnC — MASKS 100 (tWO EAECBS) 

1 Bazar snthmetia and zemindan accounts 

2 Tbe first font roles of Earooean antbmetic, ample and cornponnd, mtL proportion 

SusnenNO— MASKS 50 

1 Tbe eorvey of three and foor sided fields, and of small cnmlinear plots, ss praetissd 
by zemtodan amiaj 

S Tbe reduction of natire measures of length and area to tbe standard o£ feet and links, 
and of Goremment bighas and acres. 

AST or TcAcnnio— MASKS 100 
1 Fncties in teacbiog in tbe model pathsala 

COURSE FOR PANDITS 

PupiUvxU *otle ainuHtd to (ktflaiut for inhomal SchtoU witlen fiey iare patitd 

fie rernaeatar Sekolanhip Ezomtaaben, or a Vernal Seieol Entrance Ezamination 
egviralenl liereto The tri»flt'>y for Pandili tn Eoraal Seheolt ezteade ordinarily over 
three yeari 

FIRST YEARS COURSE 
BeXOAII — MASKS 100 (TWO rATEBs} 

1 Cbarnpatb, Part III, Syama Cbaran Ciatterjere Life of Napoleon, Ssdbl absatak 

and Kavya Nimaya (Alanbsr Pariecbed), mth Granmar 

2 To write neatly end correctly, Fatrakaomudi or letter wnting, Essay on eome suL. 

ject treated m tbe text books on History or Science « 

SASSKBIT— MASKS 50 

1 Rijnpath, Part I 

2^ Upakramanika (Vidyasagar’s) and Slogdbabodha up to Sabda 
HisTOHT — MARKS SO 

1 Hietorr of Bengal, Oatlines of General History 

3 History of India, up to tbe ncceMion of Akbar 

GzOGBATHT— MARKS SO 

1 Geography of tbe fonr quarters, mth a epemal knowledge of Bengal 

2 Physical Geography, elementary 

(it'R— Tbe subject of Geography sbonkf loclnde map-drawing and the pnpils sbonld 
learu the English alphabet to enaUe them to read the maps ) 

EdDgak *S 
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A&rrHjrznc asi> Aicraii— iiisss aO 

J Anthnetic—tbe whole (A JB —Tie nse of £hc English Bnmeiali to be Uaght, besides 
the Bengali.) 

2 Algebra— as far as simple equations. 

Geoiotst Asa ScETrrtxa — uisxs 50 

1 Endid — first three boohs 

2 Simple mensoistioo 

3 Geometncal drawing of simple figures to scale 

ELETETTAaT SCIESCE — >U£ES 50 
1 Natural Phflosophj, ij Mahendn Asti Bhattachariea 
2. Saaitaij Rimer, by Dr Cnnnuigbam 

Aw or TtsCHiso— luirs 100 * 

1 Gopal Chandra Baneqea’s book, first four Chapters, with first fire Chapters of Appeo* 

dn third Edition 

2 Practice m the ^lodel School, under the persona] snpemsion of espenCQced te3cher« 

SECOND YEAES COURSE 

Bzsoau— luua 100 (two nrzts) 

1 Prabhatchinta Baeon’s Essays, Ancada Mang;^, Earja himaja (Oo<h Pancebedj 
and Eadaishan, with Grammar 
S Esay writing 

SaTsextt— tuirs 50 

lUjQpsth, Parts H and III , Slogdhabodba ap to Samaa uelnsirr 
JltmtT— lUBEs so 

1 History of Indu Oatlmes of Genera) History 

2 Elements of Money Matters 

GrocurST — luzxs 50 

1 Genera] Geography, with ■ special knowledge of the Geography of India. 

2 Phy'ical Geography— Erst three chapters of Blanford 

Au:cb&a asn hfzcoasics — vasKs 100 (rwo papck;} 

1 Algebra— 4p to quadratic equations and sufflmation of ^mple aeries 

2 Statics not inToleing tngonoisetncal operations 

3 Zjaws of motion and falling bodies 

4 Tngononietry~fir«t four chapters 

Gkoioest Aim ScxrzTCrc — itiKts oQ 

1 Zoebd— Books I to Ik and VI 

2 Surreyiug with dsaiB only, simple measumtion 

5 Plo ting mappu^f and finding areas 

ELnmrsBT Scicace— ituss sn 
1 Kauai Lai Dot's Eleoents of CbeBustiyj first ^£3 pages. 

« Sharit Palau by ladunath ^fukerjt 

Aw or TnacBisB — Saus 100* 

1 Gopal Chunder Bau*-i}ea s book, chap>e» 1 — 9 indosire and Appendix chapten 1 » 

laclonre 

2 Pracl ce in the Model SchooL 

• oro* lOOmarAitaigBal tavt eftMckui SO t» Be uwetJ W tie irrM^B tmfn ai tie irtEusin? SO 
Bf* t9 N BBvtlxi iy iW rf neh wboal fci fc < pvpdi •eewd.as to ti; pn^xietK^ ■ Wn br evh « 

•rtsBlwusrmeat of « claM. 

TVt«uitiu>.;Ti«JS7tiebeaS nuUr srait S« aSM U Dm tslo] mrttsf U.« BBaa.] nua 
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THIRD TEARS COURSE 
BbNOALI— UABKS 100 (Tiro PAFEES) 

I Ramgati Nyaratnas History ot Bengali Langnage aud Literature Jibau Ciauta 
^^egbDadla<Il a Kavya Kavya Nirnaya (Abnkar and Dosli Pan cbed) 

Ef«a} wntiug 

SAH&Kan — UAKCS 90 

Bjupatli Part III, Ragliuvaosa, first three cantos Mugdhabodiia up to TaJbit and 
Kridanta , Karai and Dkafu to be learned from some easier book 

nraTOKT — UAtES 50 

History of the orld (Macmillan's Series) and the History of Eoglaod 
GEOCBiPOT — USRCS oO 

1 Elementary Descnptire Astronomy and Use of the Terrestrial Globe 
S Physical Geography— the wholcof Blaiford 

ALaBDBA AKD TsiOOVOUeTST— UABSS lOO (tro fapebs) 

1 Algebra— up to tl e B nomtal Theorem 
8 Trigonometry — up to solution of tnaogles and logarithms 
3 Statics lOTolviDg elementary ingonocnetncal operations 

GEOBKtT AK» SCMtTWO— MSBM 60 

1 Euclid— Books I to IV, VI, XI, to proposition 21 

2 Sucreying irith eba a only , simple mensuration 

3 Plotting and plan drawing 

ELZUB’tTlKT ScmCE— HABES 50 

1 Eletnenta of Chemistry by Eanai Lai Dey, aod Natural Philosophy by Mahendta 

nath Bhattacliarjea 

2 Elemeutary Botnoy 

3 Swasthya Raksba by Radh ka Prasanna Mookeiji 

Abt or TeaCBiao— usBKs 100* 

] Gopal Cl under Baacryea a books 
S Practice in the Alodel School 

• of th« too mark! ungued to art of iMcbio^ BO ore to be aw good to tbe a r Itea }»per md tbe remi n itg 
SO era to b« ea arded 'bf Cbe besd moiUc o{ eaeb e^ool to b e | op 1e ecco d og to tbe preRc enc; ibown b; eoeb a 
tbe Rctoel meoageaieet of e cleci 

Tbo inerlci eea geed bj tbo bred uanter TSuet be edded to tbe total aoarba of tbe e aual exeo, oat oo 
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APPENDIX K.— (Page &S ) 


The Courtefor Migh Sehoott at in force in Bengal. 

Tost Cli««. 

Conr=e in English »s p-escnT*d br tbe Calentta Unire'atr 
Bowe «nd T^ebVs Hints oa tbe Stafij- cf Eagbsh 
Barn’s Higher Grammar 
IVanalation and Composition. 

Xielhbndge's India (mth notes from Eipbusstone) 

Edith Thompson’s England (mlb notes from Maeaular and Green’s SmaUer History of 
the Englub People 

Clarte’s Cet^iapbical Reader 
Blanford's Phy®:eal Geography 
3Iap-dramng 

Todbnntet’s or P Gbo-b’s Eaelid, or other rmiilar boob. 

Todhnnter s llea'nratioa and Sorreying, or other mallar boob 

P GhO'h’s or Todhoater's Algebr*, or other similar boob 

Gnra Has Banerjee’s ”r Barnard Smith's Arithmetic, or other similar boob 

Stcotd Xde;«s;e 

Centse pi?<cnbed by the Cal mtt* tJmTer*ity 
Eonmadi, Part IV 

TodhnnteT’torP Gboth’s Euclid, or other simOar booh. 

Gam Hoa's or Barnard Smith’s Anthmetic (adapted forlodias si.boo^, orctherRmHa’ 

booh 

Native \iithmetie— *Sabhuban 
Easdtmtiag 


Secoso Cuss 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of IVateSeld, or other similar book. Extracts from Gtitj GolJsmitb, 
and Pope-^as is Poetical Reader, ‘So. $, or other eumlar pieces 
Bain’s Higher GnBUcai- 
Translation and Costposiuon 
litthhndge’s India. 

Edith Thompson’s England. 

Clarbe's Geographical Reader 

Blandford s Phrsical Geography (fir*t three chapters) 

Map^drairing 

Todhnnter's or F Gho<Vs Eneltd, or other suniUr boob 
Todhnntei s 'Mensoration and Sorreyiog or other suaibir book 
F Gho«h s or Todhnnter’s hlgebra, or other sunilar boob 
Gain Das’i or Barnard Smith’s Anthmette, or other simtiar boob 


Coarse of Umrersitv 


Sfeend Ivnjwage 


Tbibd Class 

RobioMD CrasoefJ G Cbaltes^es’s ed tion),or otlersimilar boob 

Poetical Reader \o. 3 (&rst halQ 

Baiu s First Grajnmit or HOey’s abndged Gram mar 

Translation- 

Cnrijlitoa’s Ilutoncal Pnmer— Rome (tbenhole), or other similar boob 

Anderson s Geography 

Map-drawing 
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Todhunter’a or P Gliosb’s EucliO> or other similar book, 

Todbnnter’s Algebra, or other similar book 

Guru Daa’a or Barnard SmitVs Arithmetie, or other similar book 

Native Anthmetic—Subhankari 

Handwriting, 

Second Language 
(Sanskrit ) 

Bijupatb, Part JI 
Kaumndt, Part II 

(Urya) 

Prabandha Afala, 

Kabitabali 

(Bengali ) 

Jibancharit by Vidyasagar, or other similar book 
Bengali Grammar 

(Persian ) 

Bostan, Parts I and IL 
Grammar by Nasir Alibcg 

PoosTB Cuss 

Lethbridge's Easy Selections (select prose pieces), or other similar book 
Gay’s Fables (J G Chatteijea's edition), or other similar book 
Bain’s First Grammar (first balQ, or other similar book 
TraQ<lattoQ 

Historical Fnmer, Greece, by C A. Fyffe (Macmillan’s senes), or other similar book 

Anderson’s Geography (first half), or other similar book 

Mop*dramDg 

Second language 
(Sanskrit ) 

Bijupalh, Fart I, or other similar book 
Eaumndi, Fait I 

(Uiya) 

Charupath, Fart II 
Fadjapalh 

(BengaL ) 

rbaropatb. Part 111, or other similar book 
Padyapatb, Part HI, or other similar book 
Bengali Grammar 

(Persiao ) 

Gnlistan, Chapters I and II 
Grammar by Nasir Alibeg 

PlTTK ClSSS 

hloral Class Book, or other similar book 
Poetical Class Book, No 1, by R P Mookeijee 
Pfimer of English Grammar, hy GangaBbia Svierjee 
Dictation* and oral translabon 

Freeman’s Ilistoncal Primer (the whole), or othersimtlar book 
Jsdu Oopal s hlodem Geography (the whole), or other similar book 
Map drawing 

Gum Das’s or Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic (adapted for Indian schools), or other similar 


Bengal 



Nalive Atjtlimetic— Sullianlari 
Drawing cf geometrical rgorc* 

Setnil 

(lhait) 

lUmajan 
Gutka I’artll 
Hinili UpaVramaDika. 

(Ur,.) 

Akl\yanT*l\ 5 a)un 

'MaliaUiarat and ILatnayan Sangnlta. 

lUtaa) 

a wall Urdu 
Minl*n\ Dm* 

(Bengali ) 

PurabnUasar, or otliet timiUr W>V 
llandirriting, Logluh and vemacalar 


Siirn Cta^s 

BudmenU of knowlcilgc, or other atcnitar book 

Gnngalhnr Banneijro'g Smaller Oratnmar, or oUier nmilar look 

Lrereira in Pining 

Oral traaibtioo 

D ctalion 

Pointing cut chief tcwni, potle, le ,oa map* 

Qura Daa*i or Barnard Smitli'a AnthmeUo (adapted for Indian acBoolOf ot other eioilar 

book 

Natire Anthnetie 

$ee9*d 
(Hindi ) 

Gutka Part t 
Hindi Upakramanika 

(Urdu) 

Sandford and Merlon, Part III 

(Urya) 

Dastubiehar 


(Bengali ) 

Cl arnpath, Part II, or other •imilar b wk 
Padjapathj Part 11, or other eimitarbouk 
Handwriting, Bngliah and TemBeolar 


SCTSNTU Cusa 

P C Satkar’t Second Book o! Beading, or other a milar hook 
Exercucs in Fanmg 

Pointing out on map mounlam rmge», largo nten, haya guUa, ilrailn, wland groups 
Ora) translation 
Dictation * 

Anthmct 0 

Native Anthmetio— .Soil anknn 

Word book by Syama Charaa Oangoli (the wl ole) or other iimiUr look 
Sreead lAitgtuije 
(Hindi ) 

Baasha Bodhinu 
Bastubicbar (m the press) 

(Urdu ) 

Sandford and Merton Part U 


la dicUtna satnltei, tn«b«n i&«il iait 
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' (Bengali ) 

Cbarupatb, Fart I, or other similar hooL 
Padjapath, Part I, or other aiimlar book 
Handnnting, English and vernaealar 

(Urja) 

Bodhodhay 

Eicbth Clsss 

P. C Sarkar’a First Book, or other aimilar book 
Pointing out on map oceans, seas continents, coonttici 

English names of common things tangbt oraJI/ (Sysma Chsran OanguJi s book first 

part) 

Mental Arithmetic 

Second lanfuage 
(Hindi ) 

Bhasha Bodhini, Part I 

(Urdu) 

Sandford and Slerton, Fart I 

IBengali ) 

Bodhodhay, Siahupath, and Bastnbichar, or other similar bools 



Passed for Rupees 
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ArPBNDIX It— (Paso 121.) 
FORM A 

at 


Class School 

m Dt&tnet . 

2fonth endtm. 16S , 


BIItL FOR GRANTJN.AID 

The Secretary of Stale \n Counnl for India „ _ jDr, 
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FOBSI S 

Class Scliool 

m ZiUali 

month ending 1S8 

ABSTRACT ACCOUNT OP RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEJIENTS 


RECUPTI 


(A) Fees uul fines 

rSobecriptiODs, daostioDa, £«. 

) 

(.Add {if Beceesir;) (rtun balance cf prenm acconnt 

i 

* ! 

‘1 


* 1 

' 

1 

j 

Grant m aid (or the aosth 








Kilanee of previotia aceonnt 

Hedect amoant {if ao7} carried (o (B) 


1 

1 

! 




Total 




1 




DmURSFMENTS 







Passed for Rupees 
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BILL FOR GRANT.IN-AID. 

The Secretartf of State in Councitfor India 
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FOBM B 


_montli ending_ 


_188 


abstract account or receipts and disbursements 


(A) Fe«a uid fiocs 
rSubicnptoiu danationa Ac 

(B) ] 

(.Add (if Bacesssry] from balancs of pietian* iceoiuit 
Orsat ta*ud for the mooth 
BaUsce of prtTioiu Mcosnt 
Dedact omoiiDt (if eo;} earried to (B) 


DmunSFilENTS 






ABSTBAOT ItBOISTiHIi' of Attendance cf the School in Zillah for the month <f 



Number ot jnijul* learning 



APPENDIX M 



\o tauglit 



Library {number of volumes 
and Library allowance ) 
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r._(rngo 1G5 ) 

GoKnnmni an</ Mai eipeuiitlure from ik« or^aituahm ^ <t« Be*g«,l BdataUoM Department 









STANDiVED LIST 


Questions stiggesled for the exammatioa of Witnesses befo> e the Commmion 

on Education fWitucsses ate requested to select any of these questions 

on vshxcK they have epeciai Lnoiotedge, or they may propose others ) 

1 Please state rrhat opportumtaes you liaro bad of forming an opinion 
on the subject of Education in India, and m lyhat ProTinee your experience 
lias been gained 

2 Do you tlunk that in your Province the system of primary education 
has been placed on a sound basis, and is cajiable of development up to the 
tefiuuemcnts of the community ? Ovn you suggest any improvements in the 
system of administration, or in tbo course of mstruction ? 

3 In your Pronnee, is primary instruction sought for by the people m 
jgeneral, or by particular classes only? Do any classes specially bold aloof 
’from it , and if so, wliy ? Arc any classes practically excluded from it , and if 
so, from Tvbat causes ? Wliat is the attitude of the mfluential classes towards 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 

4 To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your Province ? How 
far are they a relic of m ancient village system? Can vou describe the sub 
jects and character of the instruction given in them, and the system of discipline 
in vogue? ivbat fees are taken from the scholars? Prom what classes are 
the masters of such schools generally selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or providing masters in such 
schools? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools 
can bo turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and 
what IS tho best method to adopt for this purpose ? Aro the masters willmg to 
accept State aid and to conform to tho rules under which such aid is given? 
How far has the grant in aid system been extended to indigenous schools, and 
ian it bo further extended ? 

6 "What opinion docs your expencnco lead you to bold of tlio extent and 
value of homo instruction ? How far is a boy educated at homo able to 
compete on equal terms, at examinations qualifying for the pubho service, with 
hoys educated at «chool ? 

6 How far can tbo Govemmentdepend on private effort, aided or unaided, 
for the supply of elementary instruction in rural di'-tncts ? Can you enumer 
ate tho private agencies which exist for promoling primary instruction ? 

7 How far, m your opimon, can funds assigned for primary education in 
rural districts, be advantageously admimstcrcd by district committees or 
local boards ? What are the proper hmits of tho control to bo exercised by 
such bodies ? 

8 What classes of schools should m your opinion, he entrusted to mum> 
cipal committees for support and management? Assuming that the provision 
of elementary instruction in towns is to be a charge against mumcipal funds, 
■what security would you suggest against tho pos’ubikty of municipal com- 
mittees failmg to make sufilciciit provision? 

9 Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing 
teachers m primary schools ? What is the present social status of village 
schoolmasters? Dothey exert a heneficialinfiuenceamongtbe viUagers ? Can 
yon suggest measures, other than mcreascof pay, for improving their position ’ 

10 What subjects of instruction, if introduced into primary schools 
would make them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to 
the agricultural classes ? Should any special means ho adopted for making tho 
instruction in such subjects efficient ? 

11 Is the vernacular recognised and taught m the schools of your Prov- 
ince the dialect of the people? And if not are the schools ou that account 
less useful and popular ? 

12 Is the system of payment by results suitable, in your opinion, for the 
promotion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

13 Have you any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees m 
primary schools ? 
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14 ‘Will you favour the Comimssion vnth your vicu-s , first, as to how the 
number of pnmry schools can he increased, and secondly, how they can he 
twadoallv rendered more efficient ? 

15 *Do you know of any instances m which Government educational 
institutions of the higher order liavc been closed or transfcrretl to the manage- 
ment of liral bodies, as contemplated m paragraph C2of the Despatch of 1854^ 
And what do you regard as tlie chief reasons why more effect has not been 
"iven to tliat provision * 

IG Do yon know of any cases lo which Government institutions of the 
hi'^ber order might be closed or transferred to pnvolo bodies, with or without 
ail, without injun to education or to any interests which it is the duty of 
Government to protect ® 

17 In the Province with which you are ocquamted, are any gentlemen 
able and rcadv to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, 
in the establishment of schools and colleges upon the grant in aid system ? 

18 If the Government, or any local authority having control of puhhc 
money, were to announce its determination to witlidraw, after a given term of 
veais'^from the maintenance of anv higher educational institution, what 
ineasares wonld bo best adapted to stimulate private effort in the mtenm, so as 
to secure the mamtcnance of such institution on a private footing? 

19 nave you any remarks to offer on tlic principles of the grant m aid 
system, or the details of its administration ’ Arc the grants adequate m the 
<ase of (a) Colleges, (fi) Bovs' schools, (c) Girls’ schoob, (d) Xormal schools ’ 

20 How far IS the wtiole educational system, as at present adnumstered, 
one of practical neutrality, % e , one m which a school or a college has no 
advantage or disadvantage as regards Govefoment aid and inspection from any 
religious prmciplos that are taught or not taught in it ? 

21 iniat classes prmcipally avail themselves of Government or aided 
schools and colleges for the education of their children ® IIow far is the com- 
plaint well found^ed, that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for such edn 
cation? What IS the rate of foesiwyablc for higher education in your Pro- 
vince, and do you consider U adequate ? 

22 Can you adduce any instance of a propnetnry school or college sup- 
ported. entssely by fees? 

23 Is It in your opiruoa possible for a non Government institution of 
the higher order to become mllaential and stable when m direct competition 
with a similar Government institution? If so, under what conditions do you 
(insider that it ought become so’ 

2i Is the cause of higher education m your Province injured by any 
unhealthy competition , and if so, what remedv, if anj , would you apply'? 

25 Do educated nabves m your Pnmuce readily find remunerative 
employment ? 

26 Is the instruction imparted in secondary schools calculated to store the 
mmds of those who do not pursue Iheir studies further with useful and practi 
cal mformation r 

27 Do you think, there is anv tmlh m the statement that the attention 
of teacher and pupils m unduly directed to the entrance examination of the 
Umrersity ’ If so are you of opimon that this ciroumstanees impairs the 
practical value of the education in secondary schools for the requirements of 
ordinary life’ 

25 Do you think that the number of pupils m secondary schools who 
present themaelTes for the University entrance examination is unduly larsre 
when compared with the requirements of the country ’ If yon think so, what 
do yon regard as the causes of this state of thmgs, and what remedies would 
yon susgest ? 

29 What system preruils m your Province with, reference, to scholarships, 
and have you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the "mholarship system 
impartially adinimstercd as between Govemmeat and aided schools ? 

30 Is mnmcipal support at present extended to grant-in aid schools, 
whether belongmg to missionary or other bodies , and bow fax is this support 
likely to he permanent ’ 

3L Does the Umversity cumculnm afford a sufficient traimng for teachers 
m secondary schools, or are special nonnal schools needed for the purjiose ’ 
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32 What IS the system of school inspection pursued in your Pronnce ? 
In what respect is it capable of improrcment ? 

33 Can you suggest any method of securing efficient voluntary aoencj 
in the work of mspection and examination ? 

34 How far do you consider the text books in use in all schools suitable ? 

35 Are the present arrangements of the Education Department in regard 
to examinations or text books, or m any other way, such as unnecessarily 
interfere with the free development of private institutions ? Do they in any 
wise tend to check the development of natural character and ahihty or to mter- 
fere with the production of a useful vernacular literature ? 

36 In a complete scheme of Education for India, what parts can, in your 
opmion, he most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? 

37 What effect do you thmk the withdrawal of Government to a large 
extent from the direct management of schools or colleges would have upon the 
spread of education, and the growth of a spunt of reliance upon local exertions 
and comhmatiou for local purpose^ ? 

38 In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the 
standard of instruction in any class of institutions would deteriorate ? If you 
think so, what measures would you suggest m order to prevent this result ? 

39 Does defimte mstmction in duty and the principles of moral conduct 
occupy any place m the course of Government colleges and schools? Haie 
you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

40 Are any steps taken for promoting the physical well being of students 
in the schools or colleges m your Provtne**? Have you any su^estions to 
make on the subject? 

41 Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the Province with which 
you are acquamted , and if so, what is its character ? 

42 What progress has been made bv the department m instituting schools 
for girls, and what is the character of tho instruction imparted m them? 
What improvements can you suggest ? 

48 Have you any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools P 

44 What IS the best method of providing teachers for girls 

45 Arc the grants to girls' schools larger in amount, and given on less 
onerous terms, than tho«e to boys’ schools , and is the distinction sufficientlv 
marked ? 

16 In the promotion of female education what share has already been 
taken by European ladies , and how far would it he possible to increase the 
interest which ladies might take in this cause? 

47 What do you regard as the chief defects, other than anv to which vou 
have already referr^, that experience has brought to hght in the educational 
system as it has been hitherto admmistered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects? 

48 Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Government on liigh 
education in your Province unnecessary? 

49 Have Goremment institutions been set up m localities where places 
of instruction already existed, which might by grants in aid or other assistance 
adequately supply the educational wants of the people ? 

50 Is there any foundation for the statement that officers of the Educa 
tion Department take too exclusive an interest in high education ? TV ould 
beneficial results he obtained by introducing mto the department more men of 
practical trainmg in the art of tcachmg and school management ? 

51 Is the system of pupil teachers or monitors m force in your Province 
If so please state how it works 

62 Is there any tendency to raise primary into secondary schools un 
necessarily or prematurely ’ Should measures be taken to check such a tend- 
ency ^ IC so, what measures ? 

53 Should the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary acconl 
mg to tho means of the parents or guardians of tho pupil ? 

54 Has the demand for high education m your Province reached such a 
stage as to make the profession of tcaclung a prolitablo one ® Have schools 
been opened by men of good position as a tneans of maintaining themsdves ? 



C5 To wKit classes of institutions do you tliinlc tint tlio system of n^ign- 
infj grants according to tlio results of pcriodicnl examinations siiould Iwapljli^^ 
■\Vliat do }ou regard ns tlio chief conditions for making tliissj stem equitable 
and useful ? 

CO To n-lnt classes of institutions do jou tliinkthat tlio system of jws»on* 
ing grants in aid of the sAlarica of ccrUficatod teachers can he host applied ? 
Under what conditions do )OU regard this system os a goal one ? 

C7. To what proportion of the gi^ expense do you think that the grant- 
in-aid should amount under ordinary circumstances in the ease of colli^ and 
schools of all grades ? 

58. dVliat do you consider to be the maximum number of pupils tluvt can 
ho efficiently tauglit aa a class by one instructor in the ease of colleges and 
schools respectively ? 

69. In your opinion should fees in colleges Iw paid by the term, or by the 
month ? 

CO. Does a strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality 
require the iVithdrawal of the Government from tlio direct management of 
colleges and schools ? 

01. T)o you think that the Institutions of University professorships would 
have an important cITcct in improving the quality of high cvlucatlon ? 

C2. It is desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at 
any stage of school education, on the results of public examinations ixtcnding 
over the entire Province ? In w hat eases, if any, is it prcferablo that such pro- 
motions ho left to the school authorities? 

03 Are there any arrangemenls between the colleges and schools of ^our 
Provinco to prevent hoys who arc expelled from one institution, or who feave 
it improperly, from hciug received into another ? Wlrnt arc tho arrangements 
wbich you would suggest? 

01. In the event of tho Government withdrawing from tho direct manage- 
ment of higher institutions gcncrali.v, do you think it dosinhlo that it should 
retain under direct management one colli^ in each province as a model to 
other colleges ; and if so, under what limitations or conditions ? 

03 How far do you consider it necessary for European profc«isors to be 
employed in colleges educating up to the 11. A. standanl. 

60 Arc European professors employed or likely to be employed in colleges 
under native management? 

07. Are the circumstances of any class of tho population in your I’rovinco 
(e. ff., the Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional treatment in the 
matter of English education ? To what oro these circumstances due, and how 
far liavG they been prondcil for ? 

03 IIow far would Government bo justifial in withdrawing from 2"? 
existing school or college, in places where any clx«« of tho population objects 
to attend the only alternative institution on the ground of its religious tcach- 
ing? ® 

60 Can schools and colleges under native management compete 
fuUy with corresponding institutions under European management ? 

70 Arc the conditions on which grants-in-aid aro givra in your Provinco 
more onerous and complicated than necessary. 



, EYIDEIfCE TAKEN BEFORE THE BENGAL PROTOCIAL COMITTEE 


B—TietenalnumBefio/lJieqaeitiomtn tie Srammabom in Chef of tie mliestet refer to the 
numbers viiei iiose qtieslioni bear im tie Standard List of queries fertc irded to alt tatlaesset aul 
repnated at tie bei^inniiiff of ths rolume 


Evidence of Nantab Abdul Luteep, Khan Sahadur. 


Q 1 — yoa please state four vietrs as to 
ibe present state of primai} edncatiou amongst 
the Mahammadans of Bengal^ and de«cnbe Sie 
means which j on would suggest for extending and 
impromg the same ? 

A 1 — 1 £ui trom the tables giTcn at page WJ 
of the General Report on PuLl'o fostructioQ in 
Bengal for 1880-81, that dunng that year the 
anmber of hlnhammsdan boys la primary schools 
in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa was lo8 031, out of 
a total population of about 21 millions — a pro- 
portion which speahs for itself 

I thmh that there is not, at the present time, a 
complete system based on sonnd principles for the 
primary edttcatioa of the Mahamtnadan peasaotiy 
of Bengal In eannectioa with this matter, I ven 
lure to question the carrectne<9 of the obeerratiocs 
made in paragraph 7 of the Itesolution * of the 
Bengal Government, dated the 19th November 
1881*— 

“The ordiasiy prusarr echeola of the eeantiy sre be. 
tiered to ha id general m ioUj luted U the leqaimaeBts of 
hlnhanimadao M cf Hioda pnpite the vtrsaeuar of the 
farmer being laaearl; all eaeee that of the people aooag 
whom they live hot the Ziieateaaot Oor«(Bec u gUj 
to observe that the prtchee of nbeidniag ilnbamflBoJan 
tnaHais oa eonditioa of their teaching the TnoseaZar and 
a little mthoetw in addibon to the Soran hw been 
extended with laeeeeefol reeolu 

The<Q mailais, which ar« eesentully schools for 
teaching the zentatioa of the Soran, are resorted 
to more by the middle than by the lower classes, 
and, olthoogh snbsidisiag them may eoconrage 
the spread of primary raueatioa amoogst the 
middle elatses, it can scarcely improve the post- 
tton of the lowest classes of the htuhammadan 
population. 

Nor do I believe that the Denary Bengah^ti- 
tala is suited to the requirements of the hluham 
madan peasantry There u too much of Hindu 
inQaence there The ^srv, in almost all cases, is a 
Hindu, so are many of the pupils, and there u 
got much of eympathy between them on the one 
hand and the hlnhammadan pupils on the other 
Xhe author oC " I&dian Hussultnttus ” has made 
some pertinent remarhe upon this topic at page 
178 of his work* — 

Tbs truth li> that oar syitem of poblie lastrurtion 
Ignores tbs three miHt powerf u lortincts of ths MaesshnsD 
bsut. In ths first pUes, it eondnets edaestioa m the verus 
color of s Isognags which the edneaCed Ifobsm 

msdans despise and by means of Hisda teachers, whom the 
whoIeUnhammadas commsnity hates TfaeBengalicchooI 
master tslhs his own dialect and a vile Uido thelatterof 
which u to him an acqmred lasguage slmost as mneh a> it 
IS to ourselres. Moreover, bis gentfe and tun d character 
unfits I'l*" to maintain order omesg Maasstmao boys. 

' Lothing on earth said a Muhammadao husbandmaD rs> 
cently to an English oSc al would indues ins to fend my 
boy to a Bengali teacher ** 

I would only qualify Dr Hunter's words to the 
extent that pnmary lostTuction shouli \;e xmjart 
ed in the Bengali language, but not in the 
Sanskiitised dialect of the Bengali language 
which at present prevails m the patisalat, as the 
result of the combined lofiuenee of IliaJu authors, 

* Uesoliition. pa^v ^ appended to the KeperS o/ (tis Cefigil 
Dinrter ot Pnhl e InitnicUon for ISSO-Sl 

Dr □aster’i*'Jndiui Muisalinu^'’ pig« I'A 


teachers, pupils and educationists The language 
of the palhsatas la winch Mossalman boys 
might be able to study, must be a mean between 
the highly Sanslntised Bengali of Hindu path 
sales on the one hand and the Mossalman 
Bengali patois on the ottier, which is thickly 
mterintiigled with Persiau and Arabic terms 
Such a mean exists in the Bengab language as 
prevalent in the Civil and Crimiual Courts of the 
PfOTiDCs The Muhammadan Law long governed 
the Criminal Courts, and Persian was for long tl e 
Kngoageof the Courts both Civil and Criminal 
Even after the nbolilion of both,'' the presiding 
Judges, Aralah Pleaders, and MooLtars were 
mostlywell read Mahammadans, with Persian pro- 
elindes. For all these reisons tl e Bengali of the 
Courts, whilst eqn-illy intelligible to Hindus and 
Mahammadans, contains alarger admixture of Per 
Sian and Arabic words which have become current 
in the vrrnaculaT, and a smaller proportmu of San 
sknt words and forms tl an are to be met with m 
the schohfty dialect wl icb hat been the exclusive 
pr^uctofSaDskntinflncnces Special care sbonld 
therefore, be tAen on this point in the prepare 
tion of text hooks for Mnhammadan poiisalas 
I think that in the curneninm for primaty 
echools the indigenon* system of mental arith 
metre tbouM have precedence over slate arithmetic 
If both together be impracticable, then I would 
rather give up the latter than the former on 
groaods of ntility The matter has already at- 
tracted attention in the proper q^oarters, not a mo- 
ment too soon f'lU para. 149, General Report 
on Pablic laslructioQ m Bengal, 1880 SI * 


149 Oiie»thcr|X>iDtDreeocnliinparteBMiiityheaateed 
Is tbeee distncti Id which Ibe fjsten of peymest by etiadinle 
bueeeeived tb« ^csteit derelopment end id wb cb eoaie 
qnenlly stUsl os ho* boeo largely d reeled to the new inbjecU 
oT IhepeiaiAry Schelnrvhlp Goone unmely etale smhmetje lad 
the cm Of of fvipted boobi. it bee been observed that eone of 

theoM eobjecti elpalAtata oetnielioi^ tboo^b these ore genrr 

ally reqo red foe Ibe ScboTinb p have fa ten Into comporat ee 

— * "n. ... iv. .rib neotil irithmebe a 

M can be la d in the Scbolarihip 

_ come to bo ooadocted more and 

fully by wnttes papen. the somber of cond dates which 
opceycwrl; preveotnifrthB use of v rd eoesqooationsto etiy 

great eitciit. Bat tb Serb the eauteace of which bai been 
epecielly net cod la U doapore aud in Oneu, U a eerioiif one 
Beadioeat and rip dily of calcslit on bare been the pnde of 
- -‘Stria pap If and tba alrcsglb of pelLuAi injlructioo for 
ay*eo«ritiona and we iball bare allcgelher hJed to male 
beet on of Ibe tsatenals at oor command ooleaa we prmerre 
J toofini their molt OMfol clcmeuU. It it only on cond bon 
tbat these an reUioed that ear loterf rente w th the palinlat 
cube really jujbfied It U no doobl a great Ibisg to hare 

printed book, eren of the a mplesl k nd. in the hwj! 
ofreoOTOhojvwbo.VatfoTtheartion ot GorerameDt. wonW 
have Vou for ero esetod -d from that form of edocabon. Hot 
^ reeilte wb cb epnng from the gradaal spread of elementarr 
ei^ttouarithMe wbcb oSeetthsmau raiber than tbs 

ndoot, and in wb ob the obnoos needs of bit dailr life are ■»> 
mcened. The old patinta eoorae on the cOier band wC. 

K.Tr.sr' “S = 
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UeBides nntlimelic, tbe pupils in primary acioolt 
sliould be taught read eg soil cient to enable them 
to read the processes ot Courts and public offices 
and receipts or petwanalis of the aemindary sensh- 
tabsj and accounts In the matter o£ wnlingj 
they should be able to eapress their own ideas in 
si ort sentences This, I thiuL, will be sufficient 
for their present purposes I 

In order to encourage primary edncatiOD 
amongst the MubammaJans of Bengal, it is nece* 
sary that there should be properly trained Mul am- 
madan teachers 1 find from page 107 of thoEdo* 
cational Report already cited thatin 18S0 81 U ero 
were in the '* Hornial Schools lot Masters,* in the 
tcrrifones subject to tbe Lieutenant Gosemor of 
Bengal ^Behar of course included), only SOMaham 
madan, ns against 537 Hindu and 7^ “other** 
pupils The figures for Bengal Proper will, I feel 
sure, be much more disproportionate I tliinh 
steps should be laVen for the special purpose of 
supplying JIahammadan teachers for schools. The 
success of primary schools must in a great meaeurs 
depend upon the personal infiaenee of teachers 
and none out Mulammadan teachers will be able 
in the remote villages to command the sympathy 
and respect of Mubatnniadan pupils 

On the question of the inspection agency, I 
think it would be desirable to appoint at the head, 
quarters of each tub division a Committee of edn 
cated and independent gcotlenien, for the sole or 
principal purpose of inpemsiag the pnotary edo* 
cation of the sub-divutooal ^fubammadan jk psta 
tion Thu Committee should be presided ©ter by 
tiis 8uh divuional Officer, who eUouM visit the 
ichools or as maoy of them as may be practicable 
during hii annual tour If there be any school 
ot highet grade at tl e head quatten, then the 
Head blister thereof should be appointed Sevre 
tarj The SulNlospeetor of Schools eboold be 
an ei-ofino member of the Committee, which 
should supervise the aonnal examinaiioos, which 
ought to M held for tbe sale of convenience and | 
usitormity at the head quarters This Sol^Com I 
mtCee would be subordinate to the District Com I 
mittee, but should be assisted m the work of I 
istpeeiion by Muhammadan CJkttf Gar**, eelected 
on tbe same principle os u now prevalent in the 
Rducatinna] Department 

1 fully agree lu the remedies proposed by Dr 
Hauter in pages S(l5 to 207 of his 'Indian 
Mussulmans ' for extending primary education 


amongst the lowest classes of the Slnhamtnadati 
community, attbongh I do not agree with him as 
to tbe extent of JIahammadan disaficction in 
Bengal 

I cannot, however, conclude my remarks upon 
thoqncstioQ of pnmary education for Uie Jlnham- 
madans m Bengal without touching on the poh* 
lical asject of the matter Dr Hunter in his 
•'Indian Mussulmans'* has ihown the hold 

wbiidi (he M ahabi doctrines Lave acquired over the 
Mnhammadan peasantry of Bengal, and at page 
147 of that work he quotes, with approval, the 
opinion of Mr O Kincafy, that the great lafla. 
entc which those dangerous doctnnea had ac- 
quired over the mass of the Mahammadan peasan- 
try was to be ntlrihnled to the neglect of their 
cdneation ly lie British Government. Having 
bestowed much thought upon this sniject for the 
last quarter of a century, 1 have arrived nt similar 
conctos'.ons, though, at ataied above, 1 do not 
agree with 1 im as to the extent to which the feel- 
tog ofduiafTectiou prevails Although the treason- 
able confederacy oas been dispersed by State pro- 
seeutiont, and by the inilaenco of loyal and 
learned prcael ers hie Monirie Kemmut Ab, am 
bis eon Moulvie Ilnft Ahmnd, yet so long as tb 
masses remain in their present ignorant stat< 
there will be always political danger 
I am conscious that it may be urged that ii 
representing the alove views, I am to some exten 
go eg u)ion the lines laid down by Dr Hunter 
bnt 1 am sore it is scarcely nec«<sry for ms ti 
say that such ooincideoees are cf daily ooeu nenee 
especially m rrgard to the practical aOairf of life 
and that when my individual views receive tael 
powerfnl sopport from soch an admitted anthontj 
on educational matten at Dr Hunter, 1 feel thi 
more oonfidence in expressing them 

Q S —Kindly state also your views os to fhi 
present state of miJdIe.c1ass education amongs' 
the Muhammadans ot Bengal, u aim the meani 
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that might he devised for extending and impror- 
mg it 

J 2 — As regards the present position of the 
education of the middle classes of the Aluhamma 
dm comnmnitj’ in the Loirei ’Proyincoa of Bengal^ 
I find the following inforraatioa at pages 106 7 
of the last Educational Report — 


Cliti or Iiutllulloo 


High Schooli— Engl ah 
MddleSchocU 


[English 


I Vernacular 

lower Schools— Yemacnlar 

Sltdrnsas 

Other Schools 


3603 

4346 


7475 


408 



46381 
48 269 
2835 
6R>1 


I think t1 at the inahihty to pa> the fees of 
tuition, and the distance of schools prevent many 
middle class Muhammadans (and the class is gener 
ally poor— the wreck of the noble and afiloeDt 
families of the former Muhammadan rf/jime) from 
taking advantage of existing edueatioi al institn 
tions Th.%» tan le remedied ettiiTlyloKwnfffee$ 
or If prondittg espettal nMarthipt At the same 
time we must recollect that the ordinal^ schools 
do not afford proper facililiea for unpartiog that 
sort of education which for vanous re'isuns the 
SlabammadaDs con*ider dee rable English they 
roust study as a sine non, if fornotliiog else, 
for remunerative nod honourable service under 
Oovemmeut In Bengal Proper they must also 
aeqmre that knowledge of Bengali winch is neces 
sary for the ordinary transactions of life, but as 
regards tbeir own religious aod social necessities, 
the middle class Muhammadans must, iflhey want 
to le respected m their own society as educated 
men, possess a thoiougU knowledge of Urdu, a fair 
knowledge of Persian, and, if possible, some ac« 
qneiotoDce with Arable Dr Hunter, at rages 
178 79 and page 207 of his woiL on Tadian Mas 
Bulmans,* has dwelt npoo this subject, but 1 think 
the matter nevertheless deserves sltentton at the 
hands of the edoeational authorities I am of 
opinion that wherever there is a Muhammadan 
population the loner vernacular schools should 
tie fuimshed with Urdu teacliers, toe middle 
schools with Persian teacl ers, and the high 
SchnoTs with Persian teachers, who should also be 
able to teach Arabic to those pupils who might 
be desirous oflesming it 


l Dr Hooter’s Infsn Mmroloi.nt “ pp 178 “9 — 

**J& tbfl lecoud pace ear varsl fchooli letdem roabtei 
Mubammndin to learn tbttongnnsecniaix for hia holdas' 
reaperlaM* poution «n 1 fe and for lha performaopt of bia rrl 
poU9 dot CO. 1 ferp MobanuBadan gmtlouiaD unit bare too, 
koevtedge of Feri an and Foraian la a lannaga nskuowo ran 
iaonrhigbrrcUeiDutrictichooli KreTyUv— »— ••• 
peiiaaiit to tba pnoce. osgbt to lap b ■ prajt 
•acred langoigea Per, au* or Snib e, aod tli 
neror rec<^ sed It aaa Utelj anertod i 
Ibat tbe praper* of tba Uuuolniasa Snd I 
Oo^ unlcM tber are offered in tbo preienbcd tor^o^” 

ftjt S07f— With regard to tbc i Biddle cteio betnet os 
' Id be reqo red. Tbe offlcrr is ebarys 


w la one of tbs 
1 bigb Bsibontp 


of Ckc IVikak proeocurlone bee il^dp argeJ ibef Xfol 
n ndon teacbera (Moulrlet) eboufd be ippntntea to each of tbe 
D (tnot Ooreramrut teboolo, and II • voold caSea. Eocb 
tnebere obotill Inilroct in tba nioal bnoebner edacabon 
Ihrooph tbe Urds remacolar aod gire a Iborospl ksnstedge 
o( that buigoioe be, del an ae>jnunt,n<e s lb Per, an, asd 
perbapa a 1 tOa Srabc The prera I ng ton* of aDotcMl 
QoTCmme&t tcbeol n gbt be eafelp left to itoclf to pradoes a 
deeire of lean ug £ngb,h among the kinuaimin bo^e wbo 
Wequented It.” 


Q 3 — What opinion have you formed of the 
present state of h gh education amongst the 
Aluhammadans of Bengral, and what means would 
yon recommend for extendmg and improvin'* the 
same? ° 

^ 3 — I think that high education amongst the 
Muhammadans is m a vety backward state ° This 
IS the natural consequence of the unsatisfactory 
state of their secondary instruction, for it is only 
a small niunber out of those who hare finished 
their secondary instruction who can possibly par* 
sne the higher course The number of hfubam* 
madanswho have received a good English edncation 
may be almost counted npon one’s fingers Often 
the students are compelled to give np their studies 
from want of sufficient means The contnLution 
from the hlohsin Fund of two tliirds of the fees 
of Afuhammadan stndents studying at any of 
the Calcutta colleges after passing the University 
Entrance Examinabon, recently sanctioned by His 
Honour tbe Lieutenant Governor, has been a 
great help to Mabammadan stndents, but even 
with such help many students find great difEcnlty 
in making both ends meet Tbe expenses of board 
and lodging ID Calcutta and incidental expenses 
like the price of books. See , fait heavily upon 
many of them, owing to their poverty High 
education is the door to all the higher appoint* 
ments m the pubho service, as also to admission 
into the ranks of the learned professions, and, 
eonseqnently, it IS of the greatest importance to 
the Siuhaimsadan community that proper facilitiei 
shonid be afforded to them for the aequitition of high 
education The gnevancA felt by the Muham* 
madan community, contequent on tbe diversion of 
tbe Mohsineah jbodowmeot, and tbs mismaDOgs* 
mentof the Calcutta Oovernment Madrasa, |were 
of old standing But, happily, the endowment has 
DOW been better ntilised at d tlie Calcutta Madrssa 
put in order Tbe Mohsio Fund now goes to 
support estalhshnents devoted to tbe special 
purpose of teaching "the classical languages of 
Fersia and Arabia to Muhammadans in their own 
way, so far as to satisfy the requirements of their 
religion, their ideas of liberal education, and the 
gennine demnud for oriental learning for its own 
sake"— an object which Sir George Campbell* con* 
eidered to be desirable,— a rartion of the fsnds being 
nko devoted for the spread of English education 
I Tbankfnl os the Mubammadan community feel 
I for Uiere acts of the Government, the present 
means sre not sulTcient to enable this large and 
important section of Her Majesty’s subjects to 
' enjoy tbe benefits of the high education offered in 
the Government institutions and to keep pace 
wiib tbe progress asd enlightenment of modern 
times Better facilities are still required to enable 
them to cover the dietance nhich separates tben 
from tbe Hindus The Mul ammadnos of tliess 
prov Dees would be quite unable in tbepreeenttimei 
to carry on, lu ttieir present state of society, a 
system of high education through their own exer* 
tioDS There is little or no chance of any tiibetan* 
ttti and voluntary help from tbe members of tl s 
community in this direction by reason of a pauci* 
among them of wealthy men, who alone can 
aid appreciably m a manner so eloquently adverted 
to by cur rc«pected \ jeoroy m his recent Convo* 
cation speech 1 repeat that there are very few 
persons who are in a position to emulate the 
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liV^erality of llio noUemcn ftnvl gfntlcintn am)tig«t 
tli>s llinju GoniiuuiDty nbo iiaye founliil an I 
lupportwl 80 manj institutton* auJ fc!»olaf»Iii|8 
out of Uie nLunilancv of tlieir noahli 

I am c\uiU cotiiaotis that in adrocatini; ipceial 
tiyatmeiit for raj eo-rcJigiouiMf, I am f^oio^ 
Counter to the |wlKjr now conUmplatol l>jr the 
Gotetniaeol of ewcoutagiug prtmary talUer thau 
high oJucation; hut I am cncfSiiragol to hone (hat 
for therea5on» urgcJ, the couditnii oflhc Jinl am* 
tnadan* of India wl\\ not he tTrttcil a» tmnf to 
that of their rooro faroured Lrtthren of tho IlioJa 
cumtnunitj. 

Q 4 — fn what vctnaCM^ar Uncage* do yon 
coaiiJer that inatniction ihonU he imparten to 
Muhammadani in lleogal and BLhar? 

J 1 — 1 have already, m tlie eourio of mjr 
iQSwtn to U e prevtoat nuealten*, Biilii.ipat«<) the 
■ubjcct of the veruaeular language which I thinic 
should he taught to hluhammadana la Uengal 
Briefly aumtnanseil, my opimou as regards Uengal 
19 that primary lestruclion for tie lowctt tlasers 
of the people, who for the most part are ethnicallr 
alhed to toe Ifindns, should he tn the Bcngalt 
language, punlied, however, from the tiiperstroe* 
ture o[ Sanalntiim of learned tliiidiu and stipple* 
meoted hy tho BUtnerona words of Arahic aud 
Pi.niaa origin which arc current in «ve^*day 
speech, for this the Bengali of the Law Courts 
faniuhes a pood example. 

For tho middle and the upper cta&ees of Mobam* 
madans the Unlu ihouM l« reoognised os the ver* 
nocoiar. 'Qiat u the languago which the? ose lo 
theif oiro society 10 tow^i and coontry alike, and 
no Mohamraadao woold ho recetied lo respectaUe 
society amongst bit own co<reliponists if he were 
not ac^oaiolcd With Urdu Thcmiddleandapper 
chews of hluhammodans ora desceaded from the 

Cross'^ianiiiKifion of Kawaq J 
i?y Mr PE4.RS0X. 

Q —Are (he upper classes among the Mohsm* 
jnadaos id Bebar, who speak Urdo as tfaeir vema* 
ciflar, nUo to DDflerstan<l the lower classes, who 
speak Hindi ? 

J ~Tbe upper classes have constant and in* 
mediate rntneoUTW with the loner classes as lemio* 
dars, hankers, merchants, &e , and there has never 
been any difficulty, that I am aware of, in 
thew understanding each other That shows that 
the upper classes must bs sufficiently acouamted 
with tie local vemacuLir to understand the lower 
classes without an interpreter, »ud that sttmlatly 
the lower classes must ho alje lo undersUud the 
"Drdn of the upper classes without such help 

Sjf Mb Miuxr. 

Q 1 —Are yon in favour of a seltemo sag. 
gested by a former witness, vu , that the higher 
institutions for Muhammadau education should ho 
entrusted to Bowda (nominated hy Oovenscoent 
m the first jlaco), which might administer the 
grants and such funds as might he procured hy 
eutsenption or otherwise? 

/L J— Such 0 Board was appointed in 1671 
under the presidency of the Uonourahlc Chief 
Justice Norman, but though still nouuoally id 
existence, it has held no meeting since the anas* 
ematioa of the Chief Jostiee I refer you to 
recorded by Sir George Campbell ou 
tho 18th April 1871, proposing the appomlmrat 
of that Committee 


ongiual conqueror* of B ogal, or the piooa, the 
learned. an] tho bravo men who were altrartC'l 
from Aralta, I’crria, and Ccofrtl Ana to (he 
aemce of the Muhamiua lau ruler* of B'-ngal, or 
from tii« principal offieers of UoTcnuncut, win. 
after tlio ahsoiption of the prortnee lulo the 
ctD}ire of Delhi, were appointdl and seat from 
the impenat Court, many of whom permanroUy 
fettled in llicve parts All tlie*^, for the most 
part.Bitiirally retain the Unbi a* their Yffoactilar 
1 ncc'l not, liowfver, dwvll at any lens'll upon 
the impoirtanee of rni} arting the euriieit Icsaou* in 
the vernacular of tbs }upil I tluok that thevr 
linguistic drawhseVs aud difficnllirs prove a g«at 
stomhliDg'LIock in the path of Mnbammadan atu* 
dents ID (he etiitiDg system of rdncation, on 1 ean 
to some extent aoMunt for their def cient progress 
Up to a recent pi nod, Uie 3lQ*<aIaant of Bchar 
used to lo better off ID tins respect. The verna- 
cular of all classes in llchar is Urdu, aud up to a 
very recent p^riail flmJat aaJ MuhatnmaJane of 
the reap^table classes alike studied Unlu, and 
aioptfd it ID all public proceedioga as well a.s |ii 
the gtiitTal run of private dcaliega Under the 
fostenog patronage of the Ooreminent. Hindi ts 
now displacing Urlu, aod tho ftlussalmsni of 
Bebar naturally feel this m a very great gn*v ante 
Tliey cannot, of eoor*e, fjirfy share or participa'e 
in the adraotages of any system of education 
which BtglrcU their mother*tongue. 1 would 
therefore rropoM that for MobammaJaai of all 
classes ta llchar, Urdu should U> reci^ucl ao I 
CDCOuragwl as the real vernacular, and a know* 
ledge of Hindi imported lo (hem only to (hs small 
etteot which night enable them to riwd and vrnt« 
the Hindi characlcr-*« matter of a few noolbs* 
study for any student of average parts who has 
already been well grounded in his own ver&aeular 


sOiV^ tXJTEEP, Ehnn JJnhodnr. 

Q 2— By whom has the work been done that 
this Board was loteoJcd to do? 

A F,— Tbs Bcord worked for six months or 
so.hut after the death of the PrwiJeut (Chiv'f 
Justice Norman) a inccessor to him wisootap* 
pointed, nor did the senior member of the Board 
eonveuo any misting The work which th« Board 
was intsD Je 1 to do was consequently discontinued, 
audits existence lost sight of l>y the EJucatioB 
Peparttoeut 

Q 5— M bat prospect do you think there would 
he of such aHoard succeeding DOW ? 

A 5v— I hcltevo that the Board uiiy be revived 
with great prospect of suecesa 

C d—Mhat prospect would tbero be cf each 
■ Board bccomuig gradually vudepi-adeiit of Gov- 
cromeut Domiiiatiou? 

A d —hor many years to comoit could not he 
independent of Oovqrument Bominatiou 
Hij Mr BEotnaho 

Q J “lu iCdistrietflin Bingal in which 3Ia- 
hammadansforni the bulk of the j opulati >o, tliey are, 
except in Chitti^ong, the cnltivatiog and labour 
ing classes Do tbe women of such classes, though 
Sluhammadans, speak Bengali ir Urdu in their 
houses? 

A 2 —They all speak Bengali. 

Q B —Then Bengali i* the mother-tongue of 
the hluhammadins bi.longiog to the cultivatiug and 
labouriQg classes m ncu''al’ 

A 2— Exactly * 



Q ,3~.^oa t»y tliat rnmarjr initruetios to 
Mu'anm&Uai ti\ •IwtM la 

ikiii^li. lint rou alw that birer rrrnaculir 
*«t>ool) •hauM [i« furnulipil vrith UrJa Inahert 
t rsfiUin apfor<&t> wntradictiou 

.t 5— Tlcre i* a ffreat diD’ercn« bftrwo 

r 'MRiirj fcltooU an i loirrr rrroacular iclioolt The 
t\Ui cia<s nt mIiooU ii to I j il e cl ililitn 

of (be mijlle claM, irith irl ocn a Lninlc«I;^ of 
Urdu la iDJii;>ccutjI« a< a ftaodarj cf rrtpccta. 
lility 

Uy Sted llvnurn 

Q— rirtpe ital* whellifr, in your epinioo, 
apTial <li(*ici)ttia4 axi«t in tbe iray of UoTemitiont 
taking Bur mcamm for promoting rducatton 
Binonj* Xlnbimmatian {(irt* 

.t —1 ll ink tlicre are ifwal dilCetiltift, (fteatcr 
tbiQ Ui >«e tihtch rxul in rrpari] to the female 
fOocatun of any oilier cUn of tbe Injun poputa* 
tion 

JJy Mb, Cron. 

kem bare aail that Bengali i« (be molbrr* 
ton^e of tli« calueatinj ibtonjthottt 

Ikn^l Do yon ioeluJe OriMaanJ tlieJutriet 
of MiJnapore, once lae'nJeJ to Onaaa, within tbe 
acopo of that atatemtnlf 

J—1 Jo not lutloJe On««a anJ MiJnanore, 
where the veruacubroftfaeilahamoaJxQi uUrJn 

JBym ITov. SucDro }iIcEECit 

9,—naie you miiJe younelf aermaiottJ wrth 
any of the llenTali UmVi which Jfaiulman c«o(l<* 
men of etlnealion hare wntten of Ute yean? Are 
Ihoae hooks wntteo to UioJo Ccosoh or to Mus, 
«atmin,l(en!nh? 

J ••kee, I know fueti book*. Tlie hooka which 
I tie Win urttUtt by eJoetteJ Vto«»l«to gtotle* 
men of late yean are ae/io \f(Uultnati-neogiiIi, 
hot in liinJo'Uen^i. Such wnten, it •ei.me to 
me, wen •oatout to Juylay an accom(luhincat 


Sir 

winch fiw kfiiliammalaai po*««», ami were alio 
dmroas of oJJmiing a larger and better cttele of 
reader* than the MtthammadanpcifantryofBctigal. 

By THE PltrsiOEST 

Q r — koii rtkr to Mr llanter's book "The 
InJun MaMiilmiiis" as menlioiiiiig the existence 
of diMffcction amongf tho Bingali^Muhaoiniadaus. 
Aa you aware that the trork was published elereit 
year* ago (1S?I)| and treats only of a itiH earlur 
penod? 

J 1 es, that IS (ho case 

Q S —Arc yon atfaro that (he work was wntlea 
before the great extension of primary edocation 
in Bengal upon tbe line* laid down by Sir Georg* 
Campwl), and before tbe incorporation of the 
ftHttli* or inJigenouf Tillage tchools into our 
ayatem of publio instmetioD ? 

A ^~ie*, that u so Though maeh waa 
done, more remained to be done 

Q 2~Are you aware tlukpartof tho propoeaU 
made br Mr liaoter hare already been adopted, 
while all of (hem refer to a atata of tlnoga which 
ha« been gtcntly modified ttcico then ? llsre you 
no further suggestion* to make with n view to 
extending pnmary education among Muhammadans 
at the present dav ? 

A 5~kes, I wenll suggest that a Isrije 
onmber of schools should be e*taLIi*hed for the 
pntnary education of the masses of the Sfoham* 
tnsdacs, Theao school* ibonld be conducted npon 
tbe priDciph-s bid down in my aotwer to ques- 
tion t. 

Q d— Bo you Ihiok (liat tbe little fcLoob 
attached to mosques are enpalle of tciug utilised 
1» any Urge exteul by a liberal latciprttatios of 
(bo grant id aid ruler 

jt d— Ido not dunk so Snchsch>ol* tea<;}i 
cWfly tbe ncitatiou of tbe fTorae.awd Ida unt 
(biok (be tower classes of Ihsklobammadaus largely 
resort to tbeso mosque mallait They are fre- 
quented rather by the muIdU cUiscs 


BclJtnceoj the IIov. Ameer Aii, Barrulcr-al Laio 


<2 1,— VThit \* die rresent stale of ed icatton 
among the ^Inbammadsoe of Bengal and Debar? 

Q ?>-tthat are (be causes which lave 
hitherto preienteil the Muhsmmailsnt of the** 
pronnees from arailing tbemielres brgely of 
kogiiib education? 

A J 4 ^*~*I proMse to answer tlieso (wo tpies- 
tiocs together, and with a now to set forth clearly 
the cause* which hare prerentej the Mulummadso* 
from acsiling themselrcs brgely of h,agtitb cOn- 
ration, I wish to call attention to the ficihlie* for 
ediieation wbi<.b they posseised not furtbertban 
Sb years ago In ray opiuion, the present unaatis* 
factory state of education among tbe Sluhamniad- 
an* of Btngsland Beliar it intimately connected 
with, if it IS not the direct oTspring of, thetr 
political decadence Twenty or twcaty,fire years 
ago, tbe ftrong desire for the study of English 
which has recently dceelopcd itself sraoog them 
had not come into existence, whilst AraW nnd 
Persian were studied with much aridity, tho slnJy 
of Iragluli was at a great discount Tlicrewgro 
then only two Madrasus, ooe in Calcutta and tbe 


otlier at Ilooghly, where Arabic nnd Persian were 
studied up to tue highest stanlard Students 
frooi every part of ^ugal and Bvhar ilocked to 
these colleges Simple love of knowle Ige was not 
ti e sole laotire which induced these students to 
leaie their distant homes and lire for years at 
Cslcut a or Ilooghly A desire of wordly gam 
was probably the priucipal motive, fora student 
who obtained a tcoior Arabic tebobrship was certain 
of obtaining a MunsiSsbip, n SuJ ler Ammsbip, 
and sometime* a Pnncipal 8ud Icr Aimnship The 
stndents, when tl or carao to Calcutta or Ilooghly, 
took nptheir abode id (he Louses of wclUto do 
Mahammadans Tbehoard and lodging which they 
rcceiTod went by the name of Jif/ir In the year 
I86S, tbe Head Jdoulri of the Ilooghly Madrasa, 
Monlvi Akbar Sbih, boarded and lodged SO to 40 
students Every gentleman of position ami means 
suppled boirdand lodging to at least two or three 
stttiienta In CakuttA, there was a larger held 
A great proportion of tbe students who carae here 
belonged to o very inErior class of society, and 
they found lodgi tgs in the houses of European 
gentlemen's butlers, who formed lu those days a 
<5 
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thnvjDg section of the MohammaiaD community 
in the metropolis 

The hts of the«e Mnbammadan stndeots, lo lie 
majority of cases, were cast in pleasant lines Jf 
they got on 111 life or obtained a scholarship, they 
generally married the daughters or sisters of their 
patrons If the latter possessed any influence, 
they generally pushed oii the interests of their 
new relatives High Arabic and Persian education 
was supported in this way The students had no 
fees to pay , they received board and lodging 
gratis in the houses of prosperous folL of their 
own religion In return, they taught the children 
of thehou'e, and sometimes assistm the mssier vn 
beeping household accounts Fifty per cent of 
them came from respectable families residing in 
the outlying districts, and the annals of British 
administration show that no less than 26 per cent 
succeeded in gaming a position in life, often ob- 
taining the highest posts of houotir and emolu- 
ment then open to natives. 

Pnmary education was dispensed in another 
fashion There was a aat/eb attached to every 
mosqne The motlai or Haliii attached to the 
mosques, or some of the sindents living in it, 
invanahly held a class in the morning and the 
afternoon, where the hoys of the mahiUa* received 
the rudiments of education Theordinaiysnhjects 
taaght in these classes consisted of the alphabet, 
a portion of the Koran (calledl the S>para i «»), 
the Gulistan, and the Bostao I ipesV of the 
state of education in former times to show the 
changes which have tahen place sioce Tliere is 
no demand now for Arabic and Persian edncation 
A strong desire has grown up among nil sections 
of the hfnhammadan cornmnnity for the stndy of 
the English langnage and literature The general 
impovenshment of the Mnhammadans, the tain 
which has overtaben the well to do middlectass who 
invariably provided hoard and lodging to students 
of tespectable families hnt of straitened cireom* 
stances, have done away with the facilities for 
edncation enjoyed by the Talii-el-Jli", " the 
seeber for mowledge," of former days The 
system of Jigtrt, in the eeute of board and lodg 
log, IS now qaite extinct The few families which 
exist here and there, sod which have tbe means 
of extending the same snpport to deserving stn- 
dents as the former gcoerstion, do not evince any 
desire to assist m tbe cause of edncation Some 
of these families have little or no aympathy with 
the noble traditions of the past. Others are aheo 
Intety apathetic They have no desire forednea. 
tion tliemselvee, or to assist others in obtaining it. 
The possession of means begets a desire for ease, 
tbe father who is nch is tbanhful that hehas 
wealth enough to obviate the necessity of Ins cone 
aeqniriDg knowledge , the son of a nch father con- 
demns the idea of stui^ Aa regards 1 igh ana 
middlectass edoeation, 1 may say that the causes 
which have hitherto prevented tnelilahamma^DS 
from availing themselves brgely of tbe f»ei1itiea 
afforded by Government do not he la their nn- 
wilhogness to study the langnage of an alien race 
At any rate, whatever may have been the feeling 
in former times, it is not so now Their hack- 
wardnes", their inability to avail themselves of 
tl e educational advantages offered by Government 
schools and colleges, is dne toll eir present poverty 
As a matter of fact, few JInhammadan psueaU, 
nowadays, are in a position to give their sona 
*be eduevtion neoeerarr forcompetiog sueeresfaliy 
with Eurasian and liinda yontbs in tbe vanoua 


walks of libe 1 have known of many cnscs 
where very clever, promising young students have 
he^ compelled from sheer wautand tCe indigence 
of their parents to abandon their studies ot the 
very threshold of their scholastic career They 
generally stop at the 6tli y ear class Pressing 
&ioiIy necessities, inability to pay schooling fees, 
aod the hoarding expenses attendant on a stay at 
Hooghly, Patna, or Caicntta, if they arc natives 
of distant parts, the difficulty of providing expen- 

Bive hooks, all these combine to force them to 

ahandoQ their stndies early in life. Tbe board- 
ing fees at the hostel attached to the Hooghly 
Cbtitge me certavnby smaU But evew this 
presses on the great majority of llIahainmadaQ 
pannta who Mnd their sons to school In the 
daye when a Jagtr was easily procurable, there 
could he no difficulty, for the student paid for 
' nothing except bis clothes and, perhaps, Li$ bools 
It Wilt be thns seen that tbe political decadence 
j of tbe Unbammadans has affected them m two 
I ways it has mined their material prospenty, and 
' it baa taken away from them one of tbe means by 
which they obtained edncation in former times. 
The Muhammadan nobility, who have survived 
the many vicissitndes of fortune, genemlly have 
not awaleui^ to tbe necessity of acquiring a tbo- 
I rough knowledge of English, and the few rich 
people among them, who havercccntly come into 
prominence, are satisfled with the merest smat- 
tering of the English langnage for their sons 
The we)i-to do middle class, which constituted the 
backbone of tbe nation, and from which tbe nmer 
ranks were constantly reermted, and which utr- 
I nulled the ablest officials to the early British Gov- 
j emment, has been all hut mined Tbeir general 
I impovenshment, however, is not the only cause 
I which has prevented tbe Mnhammadans from 
availing themselves as largely of English edacn- 
tion as they ongbt to have done In tbe zllla 
schools tbe majority of ieacbers are Hindus The 
i Muhammadan element is, as a matter of fact, 
j most sparsely reprerented id the Ed ication Denart- 
I meat The result is that in almost all the scbools 
of Bengal, education is conducted in the verna- 
cular of Bengal It is well known that, excepting 
tbe deltaic districts, tbe natural language of the 
Muhamisodsos all over Nortliera India is Urdu 
Tbe Bengali schoolmaster talks Lis own dialect, 
and Bnds himself often in Tery great difficulty to 
explain to his Mnliammadan pupils the meaniog 
of English phrases and words 

Until recently, few of tbe zilla schools had 
any Moulvi to teach Persian or Arabic to the 
Mohammsdan students In Behar, most of tbe 
schoolmasters are Kayeths, hut even they are 
nnahle to teach thorough Persian or Arabic to 
Mussalman pupils Katnralty, for a tune long 
enough to throw them into tbe background, they 
stood aloof from a system which made no con- 
cession to their prejudices, made no provision for 
what they esteemed their necessities, and which 
was nnneceesanly at vanaace with all their social 
traditions Tbe Mobammadana have now gradu- 
ally awakened to the necessity of learning the 
Enelish language and of placing themselves in 
harmony with estern thought 

But they find Ibemsclves confronted by diffi- 
cnltiesnot nltogetherof their own making Prom 
lACO to 1870 hfubammadan education declined 
npidly, Arabic and Persian scholarship fell, ne- 
ei^nly, completely into the background, as there 
was no demand for it. Id 185o, they Hooghly 
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Jtatlnisa DoutaineJ, if I am not mi-tatcn, l&O 
to 2l)0 »tn^fnfs Arabic and Persian In 

18C8 the numlier had fallen to les? than 30 Bat 
the number of Muhammadan students atndjrtn" 
Eoffli'h had not increased proportionate^, lo 
166S thCTQ srcrc only 10 to 16 Muhammadan 
students in the Anglo-Bengah Department, who, 
during the hours when the Bengalis studied 
Bengali, stndicd Persian with a hfuhammadan 
Moulri. In 1S71 Lord Kfajo's Gorerament 
became aliTeto tbe position of the Muhammadans, 
and, ID the Hesolufion of the 7th of August of 
that rear, gave cipression to its anxiety in their 
bchsll. 

Tbe Besoiution, after pointing ont hoie few 
Muhammadans had a>ailed themselves of tbe edn* 
cational adrantagcs that the Goremment offered. 
Went on to say — 

“ Bis EtwUrDey la ConneQ belitrea that lecondtr; ao4 
tiit;lier ednation eonrejed la tts venuojsr sod noder^ 
Don sremitilo than now, roopted with 4 more ejiUmetio 
eneoartgemrat sod reccgaitian of Arsliio sod Periien liter* 
stan. would benoloolj sevepUkU ta ibe Alobsaiasdso 
(OmDDfiitT, but wobU celiit tbs ifmpilhiee of tberaors 
rsnnt sod roligbiesed ef lU membert oa tbe tide of ^n* 

Sir Geoige Campbell, tbe then Lieutenant- 
OoTemor, differed from the A’lcemy, and thooght 
that, whiUt every facility should he given to tbe 
Slabammadans to learnArabioaod Persian, ITesCem 
Lnonledge should be imparled to them ta the 
English language The (iovernment of India 
a looted Sir 6eorge Campbell’s views with slight 
tnoaificalions, sod tbe Dacca. Bajibabye, and 
CliittigoQg Madmsae were the outcome of tbe 
decuion then amred at 

A dad-weight, hewerer, seems stiB to press 
down the Muhammadau commauity. Tbe mis- 
take which wu committed in 1372 was not to 
make Engluh compulioiy on all itodeuts who 
eooght middle class and high edacatiou. The 
consequence is that the only bind of education 
which IS necessary to enable them to Ktneve tbe 
ground they hare lost within the last fifty y«« 
la in a most unsatisfactory coudiUou 

1 am enabled, throngh tho courtesy and kaod- 
ness of the heads of several educational inetito- 
tioDs m Calcutta as well as in tbe mofuesil, to 
place tbe Commission in possession of certain facts 
and figures connected with the present condition 
of education among the MuhsmiDadaiis. 1 take 
Calcutta first *^6 great bulk of the 'Muham- 
madan students are found m the Calcutta Madrasa. 
The kladrasa audits branch school are two ex- 
olosively hlahammadon lostitntions They con. 
list each of two departmeuts— one English, tbe 
other onentalj—cach with a separate staff of 
teachers snd roll of pupila TVith reference to 
the Arabic department, the Principal speaks 
thus — 




D»y be Mid to«>JTf»poa3 to U>* 

two orper Khool cImws (Prepantor; aod Entmice) a 3 
lbs four eoUegs cIm^^s of aa ordinal; Aaglo-TcrMcoJar 
eollegiats tebool Tbe four iroior clamrs prepare, d two 
bieomal conraea, {or the two ezaminatioDa of tbe lower 
and higher itaodard of tbe ceotral esatnuatius of tbe 
Senga) Utdrana, correipond ng loniewbat to tbe F A 
asd It* esimiDatioD of the Calcutta UDieenit; There 
fore tbe foor letiior etastea cf the Calcutta btidrsea. and 
tbe eqairalcot claMceof tie Slefotiil Aladraaar Urm a 
a aenee tn escluiirel; Alnbammidao tiDiTereit; paralletio 
the Engluh UniTcnitj of Calcolta. Diplonae or cert, 
ficatca are gireo to tbe aofiusU (tndenta IB eachof tbe 
two lower and bigber itandard examiaaboaa ** 


The ilodrasa English Deportment is under a 


(Hindu) head master, the Madraea Arabic De- 
partiMirt under a head Moulvj, the brauth achool 
(both departments) nnder a (Christian) head 
master, the whole (both institutions) being nnder 
a Pnncipal (Educational Department). 

Both iDstitntiOQS ore entirety supported by Gov- 
eromeut, excepting, of course, the schooling-fees 
and ft few Mohsm achotarships 

Both institutions, especially the Madrasa, have 
amngements for boarding students of any of its 
departments Those of the Madraaa have been 
newly revised and placed on a very comfortable 
footing 

The Madrasa and branch school are parallel 
institniioss, tbe former being frequented by the 
higher and npper middle classes , the latter, where 
the fees are lower, by the lower middle and lower 
classes 

There nre nt present 888 students studying Eng- 
lish in tbe Madrasa and 809 in the branch school 

Id the school department of the General Assem- 
bly's Zostitutioa there areal present 29 AlBbam- 
madans against 739 Hindus and SO pbris- 
tians Most of them belong to tbe middle class. 
Of these 19 Mnhammadan pupils, ]6 study 
Bengali and S Persian, besides Euglish It may 
be mentioned that this institution contains 600 
Hindus in the college department, and not a 
emgle Muhammadan 

: In the Saint Xavier's College, the number ©f 

I Muhammadan students in the lebool department is 
I at present 6, tbe number of the Hindus being 

le. 

I In the College Department (First Arts and 
I 6 A classes) tbe number of Muhammadana ts now 
' 10 and (hat of tbe Hindus 82. 

No klubamtnadan boy stndies the veniaealar in 
tbe School Department, the two that are most 
odvonced study Latin 

In the College Department they study Persian, 
sot one of them studies Anbie, although tbs 
Monlvi, who teaches Pereian, can teach Arabic 
' also 

lo the School Department live students out of 
SIX belong to the trading class, the sixth is a 
pnoce 

Tbe social position of tbe studenta lu the College 
Department is, on an average, that of the students 
m tbe hladrasa College classes 

la tbe Senapore CuUege, tbe snnber of Muham- 
madan boys studying Loglish is 9 against 217 
Hindus Of these 9 Mahammadan boys, 2 study 
Persian, 7 Urdu, and none Arabic. 

There was an increase last year id tbe number 
of Muhammadan students, owing to the Principal’s 
offer of free tuition to tbe Muhammadan boys. 
This year there has been a faUing off, though the 
same privilege is still granted 

Two of the Muhammadan boys belong to the 
lower cliss, being the children of a tailor, the 
otbevs are cbildieo of middle-cbiss people 

Tbe Principal of the Serampore College adds 
significantly that if the Muhammadan boys con1d 
confine themselves exclusively to Urdu and Arabic 
along with English, they would be able to compete 
w more equal terms with the Hindus. 

At the Hooghly College, lu the College Depart- 
ment, there has been a steady increase in the 
namber of Muhammadan students In IggQ 
there were only 18 Mnsalmans, m 1881 tbe 
namber rose to 18, and in the present year it is 
20 against 170 Hindos Of these 28 stndy Per- 
sian, 1 studies Arabic, and 4 study Sansfait”^ The 
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rernamiB" 3 stuJ} tbe science course, and there- 
fore do not take up a second lan{juape AH those 
students belong to the middle ond lower classes 
In the School Department there has been a 
decrease m the nnmber of ^InhnininaJaa stndenla 
within the last few year® At present there ore 
T7 Muhammadan stuients against 32-1 Ilindos 
Of these 77 Sfnhamraadans, 8 study Arabic, 46 
Urdu Persian, 10 Sanscrit, and 15 Ikngali Urdu 
alone, 1 1 , without Persian, is taught in the last 
two classes only In the Srd year cUm Persian 
II taVen up and continued up to the Entrance class 
along with Urdu From the 6th 3 ear elaes Arabic 
13 allowed as an alUrnative course This course 
waadrawnuphy lloulvi Abnl Khair when he 
was Arabic Profes»or m this college Mr* Cnn- 
topher, the head of the school, and s gentleman 
of Tety great expenenee, says • — 

" IbiTeslsijitlioaglitlbiseooiwteiodinieolt rarllahsiD 
iDsdim lads M Ihsj STS Iberebj anfsirlj liAflJicsppsd ss th 
their J3<nR»li cUsi fellowii for whilo the itUer hs« two 
IsD^arn eolr to leare in thslast Oetssin n ^Eoglub 
aad Ben^i tbs ilobsaiiDidsna are eonpetled W taheap 
three ii-^Eagliab PetaiaB and Crda, 

Mr Cantopher adda — 

“Tbe generslitr of Mabammadasa are mneb poorer tbea 
tbe IlLodoj la tart ibere are rerj f<« irelHo-da Jlabam 
madana in tbe school to jadje from their oko etaUoent. 
Itu rery bard to ernre at the real state of tbe cate (or 
tbej are all intemted inrepreseotios tbemaelrea peer iBtbo 
hope of aecanng (rM boaiub pa to the absence of a eta* 
t slical rewro of eoeisl pos Uon for the earrent year asd 
■pealnng from witorj oftheretarn of peat years. I ebooM 
lay that the tosjonty ate tone of petty bolders of lead esry 
mg m rslne from Cs. ISO to Ba. 400 or Its. 800 per aoBnm 
with a ipnaUing only cl Zeniiodira or blubtean, «r 
Deputy blagiatreles. 

In the Ea^sbshye College there nre 49 hlohun- 
madan bon ttu lyiug English tgsiast 519 
Hiodus Cit these 49, S7 stody Penisn along 
with English, nod the reaiaioing S3 Sansbnt or 
Bengali By far the greater portion of tbc«o boys 
liebng to the lower clas«ee of society la 18S0 
the number woe 53, tn 1931 it fell to S3, and 
now it bas rues to 49 

In the Berhompore College, tbe number of 
hfobammadan students studying English is 
present 18 Tbe nnmber of Hindu boys u IBl 
Of the ISSIuhammadan boys, 1 studies Atabie, 

4 Persian, 3 Sanshnt, and 6 Bengali 1 

Then baa been cather adaert^w\tinu\hslub I 
year or two in the number of hlnbommadan boys I 
In hlarch 1879 there were S3 boys, in March 
1880, 21 boys, in March 18S1, 16, and 10 March I 
1882 there were only iS Muhammadan boys ' 

These SIuhamTnadaa boys generally belong to 
the middle oad lower classes of society 

In the Dacca College there are at present IS 
Muhammadan boys against 274 Hindus 

Of these Muhammadan boys, 3 study Sanshnt, 

1 Arabic, 9 Persian, and I has no second language 
as be has adopted the B Coarse 

There has been an increase u the number of 
Muhammadan boys The nnmher has risen ^m 
5 to 13 

All the Muhammadan boys belong to tbe upper 
and middle classes 

In the Booghly Normal School there are only 

2 Muhammadan boys who study Bengali hot not 
English , whilst the number of Hindu boys stndy 
lug both English and Bengali is 62 

These figures undoubtedly do not represent tbe 
exact number of Muhammadans studying Eugl^, 
but th^, to my mind, show that high and middle 
class education among the hluhaminadans of these 


pTOTHKOT IS in a Tcr^ nncatiifactory condition, and 
ont of all proportion to ihcir number As regard* 
primary cdncaVion, tbing* are not so lad The 
maciiiucr) still exists, it only rc-iuirec being re- 
ttOTa^,*upctvised,otid property controlled, ^lot• 
vritbstandiog the nun worked by the Itesamplion 
Proceedings, nninerons well-endowcd mosques and 
diantable foundations still survive where clemcut- 
ary education IS di«pcn*ed to Muhammadan boys, 
tor tbe most part, gratis. Pnmarj education 
reaches 8 larger nnm&r of people than Govern- 
ment » prebally ow&re of. 

Q 3^4 — TThat #ro the present educational 
requiretnenis of the Muhammadans in tfacsepro* 
•nnccs? Whatu the condition of pnmarytdaca- 
lion among the hlnhommadans of Bengal and 
Debar? 

J 3^ 4— As regards the educational reijuire- 
meats of Ihs Muhammadans in these provinces, 
1 do not think Oorernment 1* called upon to under- 
take any heavy outlay to carry out its benevolent 
intentions for promoting mass education, as far sa 
the Mossalmans are o 


to tho vanons mosques all over Bengal and Bchar 
shoohl be utilised for the pnrposc of imparting 
elementary education to the lower classes of Mussal- 
mans Inslrnction in knowledge u, 1 need not 
mention, one of the principal duties inculcated bv 
the Muhammadan rcTigioa As a consequeuee of 
this religioos duty, yon will find tn almost every 
K’O'^aoinoi,— dwumect dedicating property to 
religions or pious Dscs,--'a provision setting apart 
a certain sum for the enpoort of poor students X 
have reason to believe that the Sassentn endow 
neot and the other minor cudowments inthedis- 
tncta of Patna, Shahahad, Oya,&c., still matnUta 
a Urge body of students, who apply themselves to 
tbe study of Arabic oud PcniaD Of course this 
stody u haphazard ond oo^sUmatic In Bengal, 
sl«o, there are small wokU attached to morques 
wbi^ provide for the support of a molla, who 
ekes ont a living by teaching the boys of tbe 
pooler classes In the district of St-Pergnnnahs, 
ID the Ilooghly, Durdwan, lUjshare and hfidoa 
pore distnets, I know, as a fact, there are numer- 
ous mosirocs where elementary education is given 
\o |wr W7T5 of tho Mnssalmans Even in the 
heart of Calcutta there ate several religious endow- 
ments, unnoticed by Government and neglected 
by edacational oSicers, they drag on a miserable 
extsteuce Here u tbe nucleus of a mo.t elective 
nuchiDcty for giving primary education to the 
Muhammaidass 1 must, however, add that unless 
Government assumes the general control and 
supervisioQ of these elementary institutions they 
will soon cease to exist. They will die off from 
sheer neglect, want of direction and control, and 
it will require much labour and expense to restore 
them to life I therefore propose that effective 
measures should be immediately adopted for uti> 
lising them Muhammadan Inspectors should be 
appointed to eupemse and report, from tune to 
time, on the condition and pngrees of these 
mailaSt Small gTants.iD aid sho^d also be made 
to supplement the resonrees of the wakfs to which 
they are attached In many cases a long course 
of mismanagement has reduced to very narrow 
■ limita the income of these properties, and there- 
fore it will be necessary for Go'ernment to mike 
amall allowances for their support The mosques 
' are generally well placed, so os to gather together 



the boys of tba maitUah where they are ntnated 
The grants made by Goremmcat ehotdd not de 
pend on the amonnts realised by fees or aetnally 
disborsed by the endowments As smatter of fact, 
until a steady demand has grown up amon^ the 
lower classes of hlohammadana for elementary 
edncation, no fee should he levied, as that would 
at once have the effect of driTuig away the pupils 
On the contrary, I would suggest that the plan, 
which was often adopted by hlnbammadan 
soereigns and chieftains for attracting to tbcoe 
elementary naltab* students from the lower walhs 
of life, shonH at least, in the Terr backward 
portions of the province, be adopted by Govern- 
ment A small monthly allowance of 8 annas ora 
rupee made to a stndent at the outset wauld have a 
very good effect The allowance might be con 
tmned for a little while, and then when it was 
found that a genuine desire had sprung up among 
the boys, it might be withdrawn The five miles’ 
mle with reference to State grants should be re- 
laxed in favour of the Muhammadans, so as to 
allow a grant to Mn^alman schools within that 
distance of exuhng Hindu schools ^ here there 
are no tndigecons matlabi already existing and 
where the demand for education is not very great, I 
as is occasionally the case in the Eastern Districts, I 
the plan suggested at one time by the President of ' 
this Commission shonid be adopted A few 
schools entirely supported by Government on the 
Hatdioge model shonid be established m the most 
lociward parts At first the villaMrs would get 
their education for almost nothiug, but by degrees 
as the presence of an educated class would create 
a demand for further educatiou, feee might be 
imposed. In a few years the self sopportiog 
element would be mtrodaoed, or a cbantable 
ilohammadan woold be induced to male a pious 
grant towards its mainUieauce, and the »eap 
Uardioge Kbool would be transferred to some 
mors remote cornet of the district. In this way 
the GoTvmment would permeate the mass of the 
population with a desire for learning for its own 
sale As I have said before, these primary in 
stitations, whether entirely sell-sapportiog or 
whether supported partly by Government, as well 
as tbo<e institutions wholly msiotamed and kept 
up by the State, should be under the direct snper- 
vmon of officers appointed by Ooveromrnt 
Periodical mspeettons would be uecessaiy to main- 
tain the efficiency of the schools The cumculam 
of studies should also be under the direction and 
control of a committee of Muhammadans associ 
ated with the Director of Fubhe Initmction. I 
strongly deprecate the idea of making over tbe 
management, or the control and the tuperruion 
of these or any educational institutions, to any 
indepcndeut body of Muhammadan gentlemen 1 
shall give my reosous hereafter ^ hat are the 
requirements of the hluhammadaua as regards 
middle class and high cducabon, 1 shall cadeavour 
to answer in my general remarks 

Q 5— TThether or not greater facilities should 
be given to the Muhammadans for high English 
education ? 

j 5— Greater facilities should certainly be 
accorded to the Mebammsdans for high English 
edneatiOD, for otherwise it will he next to impos 
Eible for them to compete suecessCnlly with the 
Other communities Pnmary education needs no 
especial encouragement among them, it is 
their higher education which requires fostering. 


and for this purpose Government will have to 
devise some substantial scheme 

Q ff— TiVbat should be the natore of the 
facilities afforded? 

A € — I shall answer this question in my 
geueml remarks after I have answered ques- 
tion 7 

Q r—Wonld any withdrawal of State assisf- 
ance in any way interfere with the educational 
prog^ss of the Mnhammadans? 

A 1 —1 have already shown bow small, com- 
paratively speaking, is the number of Muham. 
madans studying English 1 have endeavonred 
also to point ont the causes which materially in- 
terfere with tbe pn^ress of Engl sh education 
among the Muhammadans I may be allowed to 
repeat here tbe words 1 have used in another place 
“ The study of English is a vital question for the 
Muhammadans It means whether tbe Mnssal- 
mans are to be enabled to emerge from the des- 
perate condition into which they Lave fallen and 
take their proper place among the Indian national- 
ities, or whether they are to be allowed to sink 
still lower in material prosperity ’ At the* pre- 
' sent moment, the hfussalmans are beginnmg to 
apprehend the proper eauses of their decline, and 
are making senons efforts to regam to some extent 
the ground already lost. Their general poverty, 
the nun of their scholastic classes, the confis- 
cation of many of their religions foundations 
in 182S, the impovensbmeni, sot altogether by 
their own fault, of their ancient sehility, stand 
u their way Tbe chanUble endowments which 
stiU he scattered all over tbe land are allowed to 
be mismanaged and wasted. Under these cirenm- 
stances, any attempt on the part of Goreniment 
to withdraw, to tbe smallest extent. State npport 
from tbe high and middle-class edneation of the 
Muhammadans would be most detrimental to their 
interests The Hindu commozuty is neh enough 
to regard with equanimity the policy which aims 
at making high education self-supporting for 
(be Muss^mans, it has a deeper import. Tbe 
outlay of » single rupee on elementaiT education, to 
the sacnfice of high and middle class education 
among tbe Muhammadans, would senonsly mter- 
fere with their progress and advancement. 

Q B — Do you desire to add any furtherremarks 
ou the condition and prospects of Mohammadaa 
education in Bengal ? 

A 8—1 think It has been snfficiently proved 
by expenence that the acheme densed by Sir 
George Campbell in 1872, to promote a purely 
onental education among the hluhammadus tu 
tbe J^tem Diitncts of Beogal has proved a 
practical failure. There are two courses therefore 
open to Government,— either to reduce the institu- 
tions at Chittagong and Rijsbahye cr to amal 
gamate them with the ziUa schools Either of 
these coumee would set free a considerable fund 
which may be applied in other ways, which I shall 
suggest shortly I think it ngbt to mention here 
that, in my opinion, in all middle-class and high 
schools and colleges, Eoglish shonid be mode com- 
palsory. The promotiou among any eUit of Her 
hlajesty's Indian subjects of a purely oriental 
study IS frangbt with many mis^evous conse- 
quencee. 

hfen so cdocated ore tamed out into the world 
to shift for themselves, with no field fur the em- 
ployment of their energies, utterly unable to make 
a hviug, and hopelessly ignorant of modem pro 

se 



gress and cnVnre they fonn so many centres of 
discontent and dissatisfaction 'When disappoint- 
ment IS joined to religions bigotry, when starration 
lends additional bitterness to tbe sense of wrong 
and injustice it ought not to 8arpn«e anybody to 
learn that these men loot with some dislike upon 
those whom they believe to be the chief canse of 
their poverty, and whose motive of generosity 
they regard with d strusL 

Tlie geneml consensus of educated iinhammadan 
opinion IS conclnsively and emphatically in favour 
of this view A larget number of Mussalman 
ofRcers should be introduced into the Educational 
Department There should be at least two or three 
Iilnbammadan English teachers m the Killa 
schools There should be also two btonlvies one 
to teach Persian and the other to teach Arabic 
Tbe hlnhammadan EngUsh teachers wilt obviate 
the difiicnhy under which the Mnsalmans studects 
labour now, owing to the Hindu teachers in Bengal 
not knowing Urdu Urdn should he to theMnham 
madans what Bengali is to the Hind is of Bengal, 
and Arabic and Persian should take the place of 
San«knt dlnhammadan boys should not be forced 
to leam four language*, whilst the Hindus have to 
learn only two Urdu and Persian, or Urdn and 
Arable, or Persian and Arabic, along with EDglish, 
should be deemed sufficient 

In the second place, the Calcutta dfadrasa 
should he raised to the status of a college Un 
fortunately the bfohsin College at Hooghly has, 
within the lost few years, lost completely its 
Mnhammadaa character How far this is owing 
to the Mahammadans themselves and how far to 
the policy of Qovemmeot, i< a (question which 1 do 
sot propo«e to anawer 'Ihere is no doubt, bow 
ever, that it is one of those questions which has, 
wrongly or rightly, caused some dissabsfaclion 
among the 'hfonammadans It seems to me, how 
ever, that it is ntterly useless to keep up any longer 
there a department for oriental education exclu 
eively The aholibon of the Mohsin hladrasa 
would set free sufficient funds to enable Govern 
ment to create foundations or scholarships tenable 
either at the Hooghly College or at Calcutta or 
at the Seehpore Engineenog College A central 
hluhammadan College at Calcutta, where stadenU, 
who have matnculated either here or tn the mofus- 
sil, might gather together to purane the higher 
branches of study, where their requirements as to 
a knowledge of their own classics can be rarefullr 
attended to, is a matter on the access ty of which 
there can be no two opinions A purely Iifahain* 
madan college, teaching up to tbe B A conrse, 
will become donbir necessary if the Presidency 
CoIIem happens to be discstabliabwl Even now 
the ^enee of a college department in the <^1 
cutta Madrasa entaQs senous inconvenience upon 
the ilnhammadan students going np for the First 
Arts and the B A The Prasidency College u 
situated in a quarter essentially Hindu, and the 
cost of conveyance la a senous burden on Muham 
madan students studying there At the Sb 
Xavier’s and Doveton there are difficulties of m 
different bind By eelting free some portion of 
the fnnds devoted at present to the promotion of a 
purely onental education at Itajshahyc andChilta 
png. Government would be enabled to grant this 
favour to the Muhammadan students without any 
very great outlay from the general revenues of 
the Empire Tbe d sesUhluhinent of tbe Presi 
deney College would also place the Govemmsot in 
a potiUon to grant a certain porbon of the funds 


thna eet free for the purpose of creating and gup- 
portiog a college department at the Calcutta 
Madrasa 

In a college such os I have suggested, estab- 
lished la the metropolis, kept under slnct control, 
carefully managed and conducted, the Muhsm- 
madan community of these provinces will be able to 
educate its youths up to tbe highest standard, so 
as to be able to compete successfnlly with Hindus 
and Eurasians The Madrasa building should 
accommodate the college classes and the £rst 
three classes of the school department, the lowest 
form being tbe class where tbe study of Arabic 
may begin The branch school should accommo- 
date the lower forms, constituting m fact the 
Angto-Persiaa department The Arabic course 
studied in the Madrasa Bhould be recast, history 
and htcraturs shonid constitute the principal eu1> 
jeets of Btody m this language The books which 
have been fixed for the boys of the King of Oudh's 
School lit Tallygu ij may fairly be taken as a 
goide for the onental study m the college A 
barren knowledge of tbe Sluhammadan law, espe- 
cially of the portions which are (anght now, does 
not answer any practical purpose If it should be 
con«idered neeevsary togive instrnction ra Mnssal- 
man law to the students who are not taking it up 
as a profe«s]oo, a chair may be established for that 
poipoee 

But above all, m order to ensure to the Muham 
madans the means to coutinne their studies beyond 
tbe stage where, owing to tbe indigency of their 
poreots, they are bow id the habit of stopping, it 
u Decessary that Governmeut should assist us by 
creating a few foundations to be held by desemsg 
clever students, either at tbe hladrasa or at the 
Medical College, or at tbe Seebpere Eugineenug 
College Up to this time onlv oae htnhammadas 
has joined tbe Seehpore College The reason is 
(bat few, who hare the desire, bare the means to 
study there Government has decided to grant 
especial facilities to the Enrasians I submit that 
tbe Mahammadans are entitled tosudilarcousideru- 
hon No very great outlay would be needed to 
establish tbe foQodationaJ suggest Fifty scholar 
ships of the value of Bs 20 each, ten tenable at 
tbe Medical College, ten at the Seehpore Col- 
lege, and the remainder partly at the Madrasa 
and partly at the Hooghly College, wonlJ at once 
solve the problem of ^Inbammadan education This 
step shoull be taken immediately, delay would 
add to the cost of the nndertaking 

Tlie boarding arrangements should be improved 
not only in the Madrasa, bat also in tbe mofusstl 
Ltirger accommodation is wanted in Calcutta espe- 
cially as it IS desirable that tl e more respectable 
cb^ of students who come to study here should 
not be put to the necessity of taking np their 
■bode in questionable localities Brides tbe 
foandatious 1 think a few students ougljt to be 
allowed free board The boarding arraagement 
should he noder the supervision of ooe of the 
Muhammadan teachers 

I do not approve of the idea of transferring 
over the control of the educational institulions of 
the Mnsralmaus to a Committee or Committees 
of Muhammadan gentlemen who should be practi- 
cally independeut. As a matter of fact, if such 
Committera are appointed, they will consist of 
men with diveigent v ews on the subject of edoea- 
tioa Some of them will be men who are alive to 
the exigencies of the time who recognise the value 
of an Engl sh education, and whose thoughts are 
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jn harmony witU ■W«8ter& ideas Others Ibere 
will bo who mil bo opposed to all progress, reform, 
and adrancemont There will be heart baming, 
bickenng, divergence of views, and fieqnent 
unhappy collisions I am of opinion, therefore, 
that, instead of transferring the contiol of Mu 
hammadan educational institutions to CommiUees 
of hluliammadan gootlemcn, Goverdmeut sbonid 
establish Boards, of which the Director of Public 
Instruction in Calcntta, and tbe District OfBcers 
in tbe mofussil, should be the ex-nffieto Presidents 
The plan which I snggested for the management 
of the Ring of Oudh s School at Tnltygun] and 
which was adopted by Government, and which has 
answered so well, should in my opinion be taken 
as the model for all such Boards 

Q 9 — Do you wish to make a statement with 
reference to the Alubammadan boys in tbe Bba* 
gulpur School ? 

U.9 — Ido In the Bhagulpiir Zllab School 
there are ISO Muhammadan boys study iiigEnglish, 
whilst tbe number of Hindu boys is 37-t In 
11S79 the number of Muhammadan l>oys was 67 , 
ID 18S0 and InSl, 6S, thus showing a decided 
increase this year Of these 120 boys, 79 study 


Orcsa-examinahoit of 
By BrED Mininn) 

Q — From your knowledge of your co religion* 
ists of other parts of India than Bengal and 
Bebar, will you kindly state whether the Mubam* 
madans as a peoj lo are homogeneous enough to make 
your observations ap( hcabk in tbeir mam principles 
to the Muhammadaus of other pacta of India also? 

J —Decidedly so 

By Ma CRorr 

Q —You hare stated that, os a consequence of 
recent orders of Ooveroment substituting Hindi 
for Urdu os the language of the Courts in Bebar, 
the Muhammadan My s lu the UbsgnlpurZiilah 
School have now to learn two languages Hindi 
and Urdu and that this is not quite in accordance 
with fair dealing ould you think it a fairer 
arrangement that the Hindu boys in that school 
should be required to learn those two langu-iges, 
considering that Hindus in Behar outnumber tbe 
Muhammadans as 8 to 1 ? 

Tbe question assumes that in the contrary 
case Hindu boys would have to learn fieo Unjuaget 
As a matter of fact, Urdu is ns much tbe native 
language of the llindui of Behar as it is of tie 
Mussalmans, and therefore 10 studying it, ae they 
have done for tbe last several ceutunee, U ey 
would not have to study tao languages 1 wish 
to add, however, that 1 have no objection fo urge 
against the orders of tbe Education Depaiiment 
in this respect The question is one affecting tbe 
policy of the Government in constituting Hindi 
the Court language of Behar If Hindi is to 
continue to be the ofllcial lai guage of that pro- 
vince, Muhammadan boye will, at some tune or 
other, have to learn it 

By THE Rev. Mr Milier 

Q —How would it suit your views if tbe 
management of schoola and colleges for Mnsal 
mans, together with the contiol of funds granted 
by Government or obtained from other sources, were 
given to Boards appointed m the first instance by 
Government, but which as years pass might become 
more and more elected and independent 7 


Urdu and Hindi along with English, none study 
Arabic, whilst 41 study Persian The Head 
Master remarks that 

Ue in the last foor classes are uot allotted to read 
ujr bat A vernacular lau^oige and eince H ndi has taken 
tbe plane of Urdu lu the Law Cuirts it has been made 
eompuUorj' that all the boja la the four junior classes 
UuDsmai^an as well as H ndu should read Hind The 
Muhsoimadan boys in these classes are, however permitted 
to md Urdu in addit oa to H ndi and almost all of them 
do read Urdu the arrangeme t being that they read Urdu 
4 days sod H ndi 2 days in the week 
I need not point out tbe disadvantageons position 
in which tbe Muhammadan boys are placed, as 
compared with their Hindu fellow students, owing 
to the intioduction of Hindi in tbe Behar Law 
Courts ^>hiUt the Hindu boys have to study 
two languages, the Muhammadan boys have to 
learn three, and this handicapping goes on until 
the very end of their school life, unless they con 
sent to efface their nationality and foiego all their 
social and religious prejudices This is hardly a 
„ood example of fair dealing on the part of Gov 
ernment 

Of these 180 boys, 9 belong to the upper class, 
60 to the middle class, and 21 to the loner class 
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A — I desire ofBcial Boards at first as alieady 
staled They might m time become elected and 
independent, but I do not know when that time 
may come 

By Mb. Browning 
Q / —Do you consider Urdu to be a different 
language from that of Hindi? 

J 1 —The stilted Hindi, affected by tbe Pandits 
of Bennies, may, for all practical nurposee, be 
cooeidened a different dialect to Urdu But the 
Hindi epoken by the lower classes of the Hindu 
population all over ludia is only vulgarised Urdu 
TihecaftivafeiicPassiMatDOOgfhefB speak' purs 
Q P— Canllindus and Muhammadane read the 
same vernacular class books Muhammadana using 
class books in the Persian character and Hindus 
using m the Nagri character tbe same class books 
slightly altered ? 

J P— Ibave no objection if the class books 
are merely transliterations the one of the other 
1 should insist that Urdu books be transliterated 
into Hindi and not Hindi into Urdu 
By Mr Dbiqhtov 

Q 1— Is Urdu, as distinguished from Hindi, 
generally and commonly understood by all classes, 
Hindu and hluhammadan, m Behar ^ 

A 1 —It rs not only understood but spoken by 
every individual in Bebar 

Q 2— On what grounds would you “insist” 
upon school books being transliterated from Urdu 
luto Hindi and not vice vend ' 

A 3 — Urdu is the more polished language of 
the two, it 13 the language of tbe cultivated 
classes , Hindi is the paton ot the vulgar 

By THE Hon Babu Bhudeb Mukeeji 
Q —Do you think that measures taken by Gov- 
ernment to bring under its control tbe Mukam 
madan religious endowments with a view to prevent 
their wastage and to divert their proceeds to the 
instrnction of ^lubammadan youth will be ex- 
tremely popular with the ^luhammadau comnjunitv 
at large/ 



— Snch measures would certaiiJy be most 
popular 

By ilB Howtill. 

Q —In your answer No 7 you spent of Ibe 
of “the edataftonal fo*ndaUtmt“ 
of Sluhammadans Please explain this expression. 

A — ^Itefert^ to the Besumption, Proceedings 
under the loam Commission, and I am cot able | 
now-to meotion specifically any particular founda- 
tions My answer perbafs was too general, and 
I wish to modify it to “some^’ founoations “in 
1823 “ 

By Mb. P. EA^GA^ADAMT7DAMJUl, ILA. 

Q 1 —Am I right in understanding you to say | 
that a purely oriental edncation is litely to btcM 
dissatisfaction? 

A 1 — A purely onenlal edncation, leading to 
no employment under GoTeramenl, would certamlj 
cause dissatisfaction to men who had deroted many 
-1 ears to such edncation and had hoped to apply 
their talents in the Mmce of Gorenment. 

Q 2 — IVhat u your Tiew of the common com* 
plan t that higher raucation in Pnglish u a eontce 
of discontentment? 

A 2 — [ hare never come across any case in 
which higher education lo £iiglish has cansed dla> 
contentment 


By THE Peesidekt. 

^ 1 —Are the teachers in the petty mosque 
BchooU Monlvis or other religious officers attached 
to the mosques 

A 1 ^They are ntdlalt or iiaUht attached to 

the mosques The students frequently lodge m 
the mosques, «nd act as pupil teadiers in the petty 
moS<ine schools 

Q 2 —Ton say that Government should make 
payments to the teachers of these mosque schools 
Do yon not think: that such payments to religions 
officers attached to mosques would be a breach 
of the Govemment'a neutrality in religions mat- 
ters 

A 2 — I certainly do not thinh so 

Q S— Have yon lived in A Behar village? 

A 3 — 1 have been frequently for a day or two 
at A time in Behar villages 

Q 4 — As a matter of fact, do not the whole 
cnltmti&g claeaea of Behar talk Hindi to the ex- 
dnsion of Drdn? 

A 4 — ^They talk a vulgarised Urdu which may 
be odled ntber Umdi or Umdustani 

Q C — Have hlnhammidans often a prejudice 
against tbe use of any wntten character except (be 
Arabic in its vanona forma ? 

A £.—1 am not aware of any such prejudice 


Bxxdence of Stei> A 

Qaei 1 ‘—Please state wbat opportuzuhee yoo 
bare had of fonoing an opinion on the subject of 
edncation in lodia, and m wbat Pronace your 
expenenee baa been gamed 

,far 1 —1 entered tbe Goveromest service SI 
years ago I hare ever nuee taken an lotmst u 
the education of my conotrymeo, though I by 
no daim to an active part lo tbe mauagement of 
educational aSairs For a period of fire years I 
was Personal Assistant to the Cotsmusioaer of 
Bhagalpnr Divuiou, acd in that capaci^ was 
charged with the preparation of aneoal reports on 
public mstroctioa in that ^ruicn I also dealt 
with snch edocatioo questious as came before (be 
ComeiisEioDer for disposal 1 have been a member 
of the District School Committee in the sevenl 
dutneta of Behar and BeugaL I have been em 
ployed since its establisbmcDt in tbe year lS7Z-7$, 
and 1 was appointed Secretary of that Committee 
to tbe distnct of the 24-PergnoiiahB in tbe year 
1679, which appointment I still bold In tbe year 
1672 72, while bolding tbe p< ft of Sob-divtsiooal 
Officer ID one of the Behar dutnetf, 1 was en- 
trusted with the duty of canjiog out the scheme 
of primary education formulst^ l>y Sir Cror'^v 
Campbell, and tbe Distnct Officer of Gya Ihu 
notice my semcea in that direction in his educa- 
tion report for 1572 73 ■— 

~Tb( 8Qb.diTuioo*] OScet of liovida has persenaSj 
Ukea a liTely istemt la tt* when* ol ptunarv eioesUea. 
tad «u tlx fint to arrr «at tbe sebeoie n a feD aod 
cnmrw be^ te toaBoer JJy ackwnrWjiceoU are fpeoal^ 

In the year 1860 I wrote a pimphlet on Mn- 
bsmsadao education in Bengal afteracar^alstndy 
cf the sulject. The pamphlet received the atten 
tree coniidentioD of Ilu Ilcoour the LieufeuanU 
Governor and the Director of Ihillw IsstractiDD, 


iQi £7ion Bahadur. 

and some of the suggestions tliereio made wero 
accepted by tbe GoTersment 

Qace P.— Do you think that lo yonr Frovuce 
tbe system of pnmary education bas bees placed 
00 A sound basis, and u capable of development up 
to (be reqmremrats of tbe comostmity? Can yon 
euggeet any improveraeatB in tbe system of tdnu< 
nistration or in tbe coarse of mstructiou 7 

An* P— I tbisk that in tbe several provinces 
inidcT tbe larutexant-GorersoT of Bengal tbe 
eystem of pnmary education baa been pla^ on a 
sound footing, and u capable of development np to 
tbe requirements of the community Up to tbe 
year 1871 72 less attention seems to bave been 
paid by the Bengal Government to this branch of 
public instruction , but under tbe orders passed by 
Sir George Campbell on the 80th September 
1572, a real and snhetantial eSbrt was made to 
establish a good ^stem of primary edncation 
tbroogbont Bengal. Tbe measurespresenbed were 
of the simplest character The distnct officers 
and the educational authonties were ordered to 
work together in promoting the rural education of 
tbe country, by hunting np the then existing jn 
digcnons schools, bringing them on their t^ks, 
oad subsidising them with fixed monthly grants 
varying feom lU, 2-5 to Rs b The mstnet 
officers were also asked to open new primary 
schools or ym/ies/ce where cone exuted No 
immediate change was enjoined in the mode of 
teaming then m vogue in the village jtalitaU*, 
but A training class was ordered to be establuhed 
at each district and^sub-divisiosal bead quarters to 
tram the newly-appomt^ garai in the improved 
method of tesclung Tbe officers interested in the 
mansgcmect of tbe pnmary seb cols were, how ever, 
directed to observe the followicg principles as re- 
ganJatbedesctiptioDofeilDcatioBtobeimparted — 
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AVbat M irentftl U to Utcb ordloarr Tliti^ KbooUbm 
enough to eniMo them to take cam of tbeir own mtemts in 
their own tUtioa of life u pettj ebopket^ri imaU Uad 
holif n rjou, biodienlUniea, wetTem, village be*dnwii« 
fiihennen, toil what not 

" It u bejrood til tbinn detinble not to impart at Tillage 
ichooU that kind of (caching which m a tranaition atata of 
mxietf might indocc ba;^) to think tbemseWee abora 
manoid labour or ordinary Tillage work To the trallT abta 
b^i at pottraliia opportumliea for adraneement ml) be 
offered by a chain of acbolanhipa the gaisera of which can 
^a<a through tha aereral gradci of Kboola np to a Univeraily 

ilh tlieso orders before then the district 
oflirersj fissistcd bjr tbe subordinate edoootioiM] 
establishments, set to work in the latter end of 
the yar 1872 The zeal and vigiour diajita^ed bj 
the head of the Gorerotaent m laaaKUrating the 
DCW schcRio were loyally responded to by lus sab* 
ordiaatee, and towards the eloee of the official year 
1872<73 the restdU attained gave every proroiso 
of a complete success to the future The year 
187l«72 had coded with 2,451 OoTcromeiit pn> 
mary schools teachiog ooly 6t,779lMys, out of a 
popalahoQ of oearly 6? millions, 15 percent of 
which were topposod to be boys of school going 
age, but the end of the following year (1672*73) 
brought to light 8,253 village ecnoola recciTiog i 
aid from Government and teaching 205,939 ' 
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Tlie last four pars of the above table represent 
the period of the admioistratioo of the present 
Lieotenatit*OoTenior of Beogal. dunog which 
time the mass education baa made the greatest 
strides The OoTcrnmeat of Sir Ashley Eden has 
added to the greot showo to coluoia 4 of the above 
table, against the last official year, the sum of one 
lakh of rupees for the correot year, and another 
lakh for the nest year, nakicg a grand total of 
SIX lakhs for the primary (upper and lower) schools 
or mass education, while the Government grant 
for secondary and superior cdacation dunog the 
year 1830*91 was as follows — 

GoTrnuaerit collegn Its S.2I2S5 

II gh scboolt (GoTsismsot and aided) « 20S<B5 

hliJdle tchocls (Gorenimeataiid aided) * 311 300 

Tolai B- 7,37 656 


These grants hsve, 1 hel eve, remained almost 
stationary during the current year, of whidi I 
have DO figures before me ^e must also take 
into consideration the fact that n large number of 
students m onr middle class English aod Verna* 
cutar schools ace the late students of primary 
schools, who were promoted to the former schools 
through scholarships, or joined them without any 
stipend to satisfy their ambition to acquire the 
higher branches of education They undoubtedly 
form a portion of the "masses^' of the people i 
It will thus appear that the Government of Bengal I 
pays from the provmcial funds either an equal | 
or a higher sum towards the mass education, than ; 
what it does for the higher education 

If the Commission will judge of these figures 
by the principles laid down in the Despatch of 


students The Government grant for primary 
schools in this year amounted to Rs 1,80,692 
ngaiost Its l,S8,SS6 in the preceding year The 
following table mil show how the new scheme 
worked daring the next three years ■— 
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In the year 1876*77, Sir Richard Temple sanc- 
tioned the formation of a class of schools interme. 
diate between the primary aod the middle elase, 
designated as Lower Vernacular Schools The course 
of teaching prescribed for this class of schools is 
slightly higher than that of the primary school 
This dare of schools may fitly he called ‘'Upper 
Pnmarr Schools,” as suggested by the Director 
of Public Instruction in his report of the last year 
Dunog the three years mentioned above, the 
system ot payment by results, by bolding quarterly, 
half-yearly, or yearly examinations, bad a fair 
Inal It has gradually been extended to almost 
all the districts m Bengal The subjoined table 
will show the progress the upper and lower primary 
schools aided by Government Lave made in 
Bengal — 
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64.212 
446 868 

61 395 
637^07 

62 161 
618 323 

60 875 


Bf S 86 784 
„ 90 467 

8 67 191 
H 79 602 
288.449 
76217 
296,919 
744S8 
„ 311,306 
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ernment of India Resolution, they will, I hope 
be satisfied that, so far as the administration of 
ednealion in Bengal goes, it has been strictly on 
the lines laid down in that despatch While it 
has stimnlated the private efforts of the higher 
and middle classes of people aod satisfied their 
desire for the acqaisition of the higher branches of 
knowledge, it has been both just aud generous 
towards the masses of the people In other words, 
the system of pnmary education m Bengal has 
gone band in band with that of the secoudaiy 
plication 

Qbvs 3 — In your Province, isprtmsry instruc- 
tioo soogfat for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only 7 Do any classes specially 
bold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are auy 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of element- 
ary knowledge to every class of society 7 

Jat 3— In making a reply to this question, I 
propose also to answer a question which would 
nalumlljr arise from the statemect made in my 
answer to the second questiOD I have shown 
that primary education has made satisfactory 
progress in Bengal, and that the nnmber of 
Btadents reading in primary schools on the Slst 
March 1691 was 616,326, plus 56,675 lo the upper 
pnmary schools 

To this I may add that there were 5,697 unaided 
pnmary schools last year with 83,240 students 
rhe grand total of the boys receiving primary in- 
struction at the end of last year was tbeiefore 
758,443 Tins is, indeed, a large number, hut it 
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mftT bo julftl wl ctlier a desirablo limit lias been 
reached as yet, and whether thu number l«art a 
satisfactory proportion to the number of the bo%» 
of school poiDff age who ought to has c been in tne 
pnmarj school* Diforo*aii*wering this question, 

1 wQul J gire below th« proportion which the bojs 
at school bear to those of school couig ago in the 
several districts of the Lower I’roriuccs 

1 Buntvin IboyootofS 

2 llaiibBra *> 

l!a!asor« 

JliJnsiiOM 

3 Hoochly 
4, 21-t i^onahs 

Tipi'frati 
U«rtKoon 

CulIacV 
Poorte 
e Patna 

llarLtrgiiBga 
0 llonghyr 
Blioupilporc 
7 JwKtre 
S hnd'taa 
Motiuti 
BiBgLhoom 

9 Dace* 

Oj» 

MoiafftwiM 
Oiatisbaa 

yornodpOTs 
CbitUgeae 

10 Thsrsat leotoril.l3 1L13 19 ooJIO 

The only way these proportions can be satis* 

faetonly explained is br the sp}licalion of tbe 
test of the well LoowTi laws of Political Economy 
•^thelaws of dtnand and supply I consider 
that where the oamber of studeots at school falls 
short of wbat it should bare been, the faalt docs 
not lie in our system of edoeation, which is the 
same ever} when., bat the main reason of the 
falling oIT IS attributable to the apathy of the 
nas<cs m lendiog their children to lodige* 
nous schools For instance, the laboucmg classes 

i Moshars, Dosadbs, Eajwars, Chaoiarr, Kahars in 
lehar, andSagdis, Jellcahs, Kowmli, and Chan* 
dais in Bengal) form a very large portion of what 
IS called the “masses'’ of the people They mostly 
live by worhing in (he field, or doing other hioas 
of manual work They as a body hold aloof from 
our echools Tliey live from hand to mouth, and 
to them the value of edncation, even of the most 
elementary character, is simply «i/ They do not 
wish to bring np thcif children for higher ocenpa* 
tion than what they themselves follow There are 
moreover, petty agncultural classes and petty aiti 
zans, most of whom still bold aloof from our 
schools, such as Kooric*, Koormics, tVeavers, Go* 
wallahs, and Teweis and Kutnara, &c, eco- 

nomise the cost of hired labonr by rmptoyiog 
their children in the field or in their petty bandi- 
craft 

These are men of very scanty means and can iH 
afford to employ hired labour Their boja spend 
the first 811 or seven years of their life on play- 
ground, and the rest of it in the field, or in otbn 
pursuits peculiar to tbeir castes Nothing abort of 
a law of compul.ory education would bring them 
to our schools, miti! their economical condition is 
improved 

In Bchar I have seen even high-ca te Hindus 
Babhans and Bajputs, employed m petty sgnenl 
tore, holding aloof from our schools, autfemplojing 
tbeir chil Iren of school going age in a^ntnltntal 
l-hour in their own fields * 


j\f to the aUitinlc of II (lo-ntial cbjic* toward* 
the cxlecfion of elementary Lnowhdge to every 
da« «>r aocietj , m my 05 lumn itiflucntwl and «!a. 
eateJ native* arc generally in favour of extending 
the elementary instruction to Ihcir I'oorcr neigh- ♦ 
boor*, and do not fail to contribute their quota of 
anutanci. m furthernnee of these achool* But 
where there 1* a duagrevalle ami acnmonioui rela- 
tioti belwcco a lamindir or [ itni lav and hi* rjoU, 
tueh aid » UMihet Icoke 1 for isov given 

OMet 5 — \Miat iipiiiioo doci your eipenence 
lea 1 you to liold of the extent and rahie of home 
instruction ? How far is a l-oy cdueatcl at home 
able to tomiHio on equal Urmiqat examination* 
qualifying for tho 1 ublic Krvici., with loy* edo- 
mtid at sclool? 

4 ii$ G — 1 believe the rudiment* of in«lmc(icn 
arc often Wgun at home, but 0* icon a* a 1 iv i» fit 
to go to echool he 1* sent there Home instruction 
IS Vepl np in many instance* along with school in- 
struction, but home inttruction alone 1* not pracli- 
cable for Gniihmg the bov'* eilucation Tic 
schoolmaster charges mn-h ie*» than a private 
teacher would if he had to devote the nmo amunnt 
of time foe the pupil The female memb'r* in 
native familic* arc unable to help m home lUftnic- 
lion n 6 male member*, gvnertllj •peaking, 
have not siiflleicnt leisure for the purpose. 1 urjhcr, 
in the oso of home initnietion, there t* much lc«* 
discipline and lc«i tnccntivefumifhcvl by emulation 
riome instreciion cannot in tie rreient state of 
native society take the place of school instruction 
The 'v»y small number of" private it u Lula'* who 
offev tbemseWe* for the Lutnnee ExamiMtion it 
an losUnte in point- I do cot believe that boys 
who have rtccivcd n purely domestic leitrtietieD 
can compete on equal terms with boja educated at 
|ubbc aehooU 

These rrmarls apply to English rtlacation A* 
rcgaivl* the home cuDcalion imparted in the Per* an 
and Arabic lawgoagt«, there ate many instance* in 
which pnvntc students have acquired a snpenor 
Prof Cicncy in those languages over those who I ave 
been educated m public school*, a* the lest Arabic 
eodPtman tracners ami professors seldom seek 
employment at GoverntneDt schools and prefer to 
(each atndent* in their own private madrasas 
Qiir* C -—How far can the Oovemment depend 
on private elTort, aid^ or nnaiJed, for the snpply 
of elementary insiniction in rural district*? Can 
you cnomenttc the private agencies which exist for 
promoting pnmary instruction? 

G — Aa J hare already said, the snpply of 
elementary instmction can only he regulat^ by 
the demand fov the tame 1 have always seen that 
where there it n real demand for education of an 
elementary kind, palhralas or muktabs spnng op 
irrespective of the Government aid I am one of 
tbOBe who behave in the process of ’* filtration 
downwanli," and I have found that where the 
^stem of high and middlivclass education has 
made greater progrevs, primary edocationbas taken 
deeper aud firmer root I am therefore strooglv 
against starving any class of schools for the sup- 
posed benefit of any other class 
The Government may safely rely upon the edu- 
cated classes for tbeir exertions in the canse of 
primary education They form the best pnvrato 
agenciea for promoting pnmary instruction His 
j Excellency the Viceroy apparently meant Ihecdn 
I cated elavses of the people in the following passage 


of Lis nddtess delivered at tbc last Convocation of 
the Calcutta University — 

TVe mot bare recourse to all classes of meo and make 
use of every variety of motire Wo must appeal to private 
indiriduals to p blio bodies to patriot c feelns to reb^ons 
teal, and to the desire of personal d stioctioa. 

Quet 7 — How far, m your opinion can fnnds 
SeSigned for primary education in rural districts be 
ndiantageously administered by District Commit- 
tees or Local Boards? What ore the proper limits 
of the control to be exercised by Budi ^dies? 

Ant 7 —At the present time the funds a*si^ed 
by Government for primary education are adminis 
tered by the District School Committee with the 
district officer at the bead of the committee, bat 
the control of the commi'tee is limited to a^si^ 
mg grants to aarious schools, or ain<.t>Q&iag the 
amount of rewards under the payment by resnlts 
system The executive work of inspection, exnmi 
nation distribution of rewards and the bke is done 
by the district officer assisted by the aceretary 
and the inspecting staff In my opinion the pre- 
sent system shonld continue 

Qutt 6 — Wbat elapses of schools abonid in 
your opinion, be entrusted to municipal commit 
tecs for support and management ? Assuming tl at ! 
the provision of etemeoiary instrnctioa in towns is I 
to be aebarge against municipal funds, what seen 
rilj would you sorest agaiost the possibility of 
nuDieipal committees failing to mike sufEcienl 
provision? 

Am S-~A very hrge namber of mnmeipalities 
in Bengal has been recently relieved of the cost of 
police, which formed a respectable portion of their 
receipts But the sum thas set at liberty is to be 
devoted— 

(1) to sanitary improvement, 

(2) to the maintenance of roads, 

(Sj to the sopport of hospitals, 

(4) to education 

It IS difficult to eay what classes of s bools 
should be entrusted to moeicipalities, unless one 
knows exactly bow much money each can afford to 
spare after meeting the other charges , but id 
making awards for education the primary schools 
should certainly have the precedence over other 
classes of schools As to the security against the 
possibility of municipal committees failing to make 
safficient provisions the matter should be carefully 
looked into at the time of prepaniig the budget 
Section 61 of the existing Municipal Law (Act V 
of 1876, B C ) makes provision for education 
charges 

10 — ^What subjects of instruction, jf in- 
trodoced into primary schools, would make them 
mote acceptable to the community at large, and 
specially to the agricultural classes 7 Shonld any 
special means be adopted for miking the instruc 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Am 10 — I believe Doctor Cunningham s Sam 
tdry Primer has been added to the course of pn 
maty schools I would add an agncultursl pnnicr 
teaching the rudimentary principles of agiicaltnre 
Quel 11 — Is the vernacalar recogn sed and 
taught in the schools of vour Province the dialect 
of the people , and if rot are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular’ 

\es the vernaculars taoght in the 
Bengal schools are the dialect' of the people 


Qm 12 — Is the system of payment by results 
smtablc, m yonr opinion, for the promotion of edu 
tion amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ant 12 — Where primary education has deve 
loped itself sufficiently as it has in Bengal, the 
system of payment by results is preferable to the 
monthly grant system, provided there be no le's 
than foor pass examinations in the year 

In thecase of annual or half yearly examinations, 
eases have come to light of mu'hroom pathsalas 
springing up merely for the purposes of examina- 
tion, and <Ii‘a| pearing as soon as the lewards are 
distributed, while the quarterly examinations sti 
mutate the energy and exertions of the boys and 
the teachers, and keep the chief gurus and inspect 
ing staff eossfanfly employed, and enable those 
entrusted with the administration of the funds to 
spread thb grant equitably throughout the district 
Quti IS —Have yon any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Am 13 — At present the fees paid la primary 
schools vary from one to eight annas according to 
the means of the boys, besides the customary pay 
ments dunng the rehgions festivals, and some of 
the boye of very poor class pay nothing I sng 
gest no ebango in the existing system 

Quet 14 — Will yon favour the Commission 
with youz views, first, os to how the cumber of 
; pnmary schools cas be increased , and, secondly, 

I how they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 
j Am I have oaswered tbie questioa id an 
sweiiDg quettioc No 6 

Q itt 19 —Have you sny remarks to offer on 
the pnnciples of the grant in aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants ade- 
quate to tbs case of (e) colleges, (21 boys' schools, 
(c) girls’ schools, (J1 normal schools 7 
Am i9— brnnts in aid to the schools of several 
grades in Bengal are made at the following 
rates— 

For colleges a grant not exceeding one third of 
the income guaranteed from private sources 
For higher schools, a grant not exceeding one 
hair 

For middle schools, not exceeding two thirds, 
except ID some backward districts 

For lower schools normal schools, girls’ schools, 
and other special schools, a sum equal to the re- 
ceipt* from private sources 
The conditions on which such grants are mads 
are (bat the endowmeats to which help is asked 
are osBored and permanent, that proper machinery 
for mansgiog the school is shown to exist, that 
some fees, however smal) are levied from students, 
unless some of them are specially exempted on the 
gmuod of poierty, and that the inspecting 
officeis are allowed to see that the instraction is 
efficient, and that the cond tions on which the 
gnats were made are fulfilled 

On (he whole, the working of the system has 
been eatisfactory The number of grants in aid 
schools of several grades has increased every year 
I do not advocate any change in the existing rules 
provided the present system ofgeneral education in 
Ben^ IS not interfered with 

It IS oBen found that the leading spir t in the 
management of an aided school is the secretary or 
the prmcipal founder of the institution iDstead of 
the several members nomically compos ng the 
committee * bnt this state of things does not inter 
fere with the dae fulfilment of the requirements of 
the Bcl ool 
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Qi(f» SO — 'TIow far »i ihs whole eJncalional 
system, as at prescntaJmiojstcTed ope of practical 
oeutrahty, , one m whtch a school or coll^TO 
has no advantage or di«adtantage from any teli» 
•jious pnnc pies that are taoght or not taught la 

It? 

Ant SO —1 can only answer this question from a 
Muhammadan point c£ \icw So faras the Muham* 
madan community is concerned it suSi.r« no dt*» 
advantage frum tlie absence of religious teaching 
from tl e curriculum of the Government scl ool», 
for Muhammadan boys are taogl I Ibcir religion at 
home as well as in the indigcnona rouktahs The 
social structure of the Mnhammadat t is *i todu* 
solobly interwoven with the religion that there is 
hardly a look ID Arabic or Peruan on any secular 
Bulject in which allusion is not made to their rch 
gion or ita fuadamental pnneipics, 1 1 , the unity 
of God and belief in the Prop! el A ecliool u 
neither favoured nor diafanouTcd by the £daraiioD 
Department on account of the religious teaching 
given by it, or the absence of any tneb teaching 
Qnet off — In a complete sebene of edncntion 
for Ind a,wbat parte can, in your opinion, be most 
eHectively taken by tbe Stale and Ipy other agen 
cies? 

tjaes 37 — MTiat effect do you Ibmk the with 
drawal of Government to a large cstent from tbe 
direct tnaiugcment of kIooU -or college^ would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of rel ance upon local exertions and com. 
bination for local purposes? 

Ant St> 1 arc grouped the*o two qoea 

tions together as they have an lotimate relat on 
with one another and 1 propcee to answer 
them simi Itiineouily Tbeso are tie raott im 
portent qaestioas of all Tbe fate and prosfccta 
of posterity depend a great deal on a latufaetorr 
solnt on of both of these 
Before answering Uie<e questions 1 would in 
vite the attention of the Commisuoo to the fact 
thatsioeevhe yeir when the J/ey*a C4orf<i 
of education was promulgated vast changes have 
been made in tbe social, political, and economical 
con 1 tion of Briti h India, lad a of l&St is quite 
dilT rent from tbe India of 18h2 There are uow 
a net work of roads railways, and telegraphi oea. 
Commerce and trade have ecus derably eapandeO 
The natural resonrees of tbe country have re 
ce ved great deielopment The adnunutration of 
jcstice has much improved hducation, adminis. 
teiedin accordance with the bbenl and enl ''hleoed 
pnnc pies of the De«patch of 185)4 has made 
great str des I^ativesof thecoentry aredecltred 
eligible for higher offices of tbe State and for the 
highest leg slative as^embly The people of every 
class I ave been vastlv benefited by these improie 


But the growth of this bappy state of thingt. 
has considerably augmented the necessity for the 
acqairement of a thorough knowledge of tbe Ian 
gna^ of their rulers by the niled and a sufficient 
proficiency with the M estem scieneea and arts 
through tbe med um of that language In Bengal 
J9 per cent, of our Judges Magistrates and Rere 
noeOfficers both Nai ve and European, wntetheir 
decis ons in English rhese decisions affect aU 
clas es o£ the people from the raia to the field 
labourer ^e bus ness in the highest court of 
justice m tie country and m the office of the 
higl est eiecnt re officer of the State is entirely 


done ra Engluh. Before many of the mofurni 
tnlmsals the cases are argued in English Tbe 
correapondcDce between the raercliants and trades 
tnen in tbe interior, and those at the Pres deoey 
ami other large centres of commerce, is con Incted 
in English If we want (a know at what time 
a tram amiea at or deprta from a itatioo, 
and what fare we an? to pay for iravcltmg, we 
must consult att Engli*fi time table If we 
want to s^nd a message by the wire, we tnn«t 
do so in 1 ngli«h. If we want to koow tbe state 
of the money market, we must consult an Eng 
litb newspaper If we want to get even a 
wntcnhip on Its SO a month in a Goiern 
ment or mercantile office, we roust po*«e*s a toUr- 
able knowledge of English If we wanttoenter 
the higl er ranks of the public service, we must 
abow a greater prcfcieocy in that language If 
w« want to make our wisbea known to tbe ruling 
•uthonttes, from the Viceroy to the Assistant 
Magistrate, we must esprc*a them in the laoguan 
of our mters For tbe conduct of tl ese daily 
affain of out life, we, the natives of this couDtrT» 
absolutely require a good knowledge of Eogliih 
The Oovemment has hitherto very kindly mod 
very gcoeroosly provided for ns a complete system 
of primary, secondary, and sopenor edneation, 
by the meant of which (to qnote Sir George 
CampUtl) •' the pfied son of a rvot or labonrer 
may become a ilutingnished ecgineer, pr physi 
mu, or agneultenst or admioutratot of high, 
degree, or a judge of the highest court.” 

it would be a sad calamity for India if the 
Oovemmeat makes the slightest change u its pre 
sent policy as regards high education 

I would carnertly invite the attention of tbe 
Coonioioa to tbe speech recently made by IBs 
llonour tbe Lieutenant OoTemor of Bengal, while 
OMniDg tbe Burdwan College Htabhshi^ by the 
Mshanja of that place The position which Sir 
Ashl*y Eden ccenpin lo Iho administration of the 
coontiy, bia intimate knowledge of the people and 
their wants, his npe judgment, and hu evmpathy 
for the people entrusted to Lt/ care, entitle bis opi 
men to he rcccircd with the ntmoet consideration 
Ills lioDOOr said — 

*"11)0 biDC any as doubt Nme vlita Govrrcsfnt can 
irliretosuiM pmlFv or Icm ritent from >ti ceonKtioa 
V tb Uw «oUr^ but can «s uy Ibst tbo tune bat ao« 
•mvvd Dr It ortr tl btod f I rta KmCJratly t.ate IST br. 
(irf tbit tbit tjzse bit net ajnvtd la tbit at is mwt 
olbrr Butlm of tdmimtlratioa, tbe ucoey di£eu]ljr if do! 
tbsooiv It Ibecbiefeae. Tbt Demwj faadt, after fall 
attovanea u Dade fw moderate |?raata‘Ui'tjda ooutd not be 
nited be tequ ns|; tbe tludeati (bemaelret to |>av for the 
««t of Ibe r edacation Tbevsajonty of tbe middle aoJ 
pro&M oaal clai v e i la Beogal art not woittbj— cat might 
lay tbe Dajonty are poor men and a great aadtaddenin 
rmte of feea to aoytb ag I fct the eitmt reqaired iroiild 
eauw ceeb a depIeUoa ui ibt collegea at woobl defeat the 
«b eot pwKi«ed. Or agun caa il b* Ui A that «s can relv 
« tbconfiarsea on the ab uty aad di/poeiQon of tbe rich 
Eative pabbe toprev Je tht enormont tsmt secexttry for 
IbeprrraaseBt endowment of thne losttnUontf I th ok 
that will baldly be ma nttined. Liberal tjoftb s kiadba* 
Indeed, already been matufeeted on many oooitiODs in an 
eminentdegrea ted tbe cellreea at I^ajehibye, at ffneh 
nagbat at Midnaport at Gattacb owe the I «wten« et 
tbe r nviTal entirely to the fact that wealtbv natim have 
come forward w tb farso and 1 beral oontnbatiane in order 
ta prore n the moSt prstheal way poe. Me the t ncenfy of 
(be r demand for h gn education— tbe only cond bon os 
wb eb Qovrmmrnt cunaentod to come to tbe r etnatanre 
Sulkcffortt escb at tbete to which I bare referred, aod 
more espscitUy tbe mtibl tbmant of tbe college in which 
wa now itood all pe ot to as acksowledgmest on the part 
of tbe natiree of wngtl to a eenie of the r jo nt retpon 
sbilitj with Gorerement in tbe mttterof bigbedacal on “ 
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I hope, tlicrcfore, that the present complete 
system of general education of India mil not be 
changed Tlic Commi«ion rvill see from tbeetatis 
tits to be furnished by the Pro\incjaJ Committees 
that great efforts have ahead} been made by the 
public-spirited and rich natives of the country in 
establishing aided high sod middle schools In 
Bengal alone there were 98 aided Ingh schools in 
1880 81 against 48 Government institutions, and 
I,2i4 aided middle schools against 183 entirely 
supported by Government Besides these, there 
were 72 unaided high schoots and 210 unaided 
middle schools teaching 16,256 and 11,801 boys 
reepectively Do not the*c figures show that the 
people do their best to ask for as little aid from 
the State as possible? And yet there are many 
sect ndary schools m Bengal which cannot go on 
efficiently without o^sistaucefrom Govemmentfor 
some time to come 

Tlie effect of withdrawal of the Government 
from the diiect management of schools aud colleges 
would I ave a very prejudicial effect on the cause 
of education The mam direction of ednration 
wonld, in my opinion pass into tl e hands of mis* 
etonary organisation, and the old native prejudices 
against English dlueation will revive 

^ SS—la the event of the Govemmeut 
withdrawing to a large extent fiom Ue direct 
management of schools or colleges, do yon apprc« 
bend ihat the standard of instruction in sny class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you Ihi&k 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

j 3 S —1 thii h that one of the greatest dsn* 
gers of such a transfer woold be a deUrioratioo of 
the standard of teacl lag There would always be 
ei deavoars to dispense with the highly paid pro* 
fesiors imported from Europe, for reasons of iippa> 
rent ecoDomy 1 think that for some time to 
come the teaching in the colleges should mainly 
remain in the bands of Enropean professors 

Sujij)UMfntary 

Q 7/— What opinion have you formed as to 
tbe working of Muhimmadao education lo Bengal 
with reference to elementary, secondary, and su- 
perior instruction ? 

J J-J-ily viei vs on the subject of Slubam- 
madan education, both superior and secondary, are 
set forth at tome length in my pamphlet on 
“ Muhammudan Education in Bengal/' a copy of 
which I have already submitted for the favourable 
coDSideratiDu of the Honourable President of the 
Comratssioo, together with a copy of the Beaolu- 

tion of the Government of Bengal on it A Copy 
of these pamphlets has heen circulated to each 
member of tlie Commission I therefore deem it 
toperfluons to recapitulate those views here In 
eomroon with my co-rcligionists 1 feel deeply 
grateful to His Honour tl e Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal foi tl e k/iid stteiition be was plmed 
to be'tow on the suggestions 1 had made, and for 
his libera! concession by ordering the payment, 
out of the Mohsm EudowmentrunJ, of two lliiids 
of the fees payable by the Muhammadan students 
prosecuting their higher studies in any of the 

Crass aTaminaltan of SIoi 
By Mil Miller 

Q J —What are your reasons for snpposwg 
that in tbe event of Gorernmeiit witWrawiag 
from* the management of colleges, European pro 
fessors would be no longer employed, seeiug that 

Beos»I 


Cnlcntta colleges, and for accepting some of the 
sog^ions made ns regaids the improvement of 
the boarding establishment of tbe Calcutta Ma 
drasa, but I should be wanting in candour to 
myself and in sincerity to His Honour were I to 
omit to saj that the concessions made, however 
liberal, f-iJI short of the growing wants of the 
Mnsealman community, nor do they quite satisfy 
Iheir reasonably cherished aspirations The cry 
nmon^t tbe Mubamiaadaiis — a cry which is every 
day becomiog cleaier and louder— u for a college 
of their own teaching up to the B A standard like 
the Aligarh Anglo Muhammadan College, with 
MnsSalman atmosphere and Mnssalman associa 
tioa— a college to which they may look up to as 
their Alma Slater, just os the Hindus look to the 
Presidency College establwhed on (he superstruc 
lure of the late Hindu College, and as tbe Chris 
liana look to the Dovetnn and St Xavier What 
the Mohammadaiis desire is that the same liberal 
policy in the matter of their high education should 
be extended to them as has lately been carried out 
nnder tbe orders of tbe Government of Jnclia in 
the case of the Eurasian common ty Assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that the estahhslimeiit 
of such a college as I propose will merely go to 
gntity the sentiments of tbe Sfuggalmans, I ven 
tore to say that the general sentiments of such an 
inportaot community should carry some weight 
10 tbe deliberations of onr rulers 

As regards the elementary education amongst 
Mubamm'idans, 1 think advantage may be taken 
of the existing muklahs is Muhammadan villages 
by euhsidisiDg them on condition of their adding 
simple rules of arithmetic and mensuration to tbeir 
cumculom An effortin thisdiieotionbasalready 
been made by the Educattoo Departffieot, but I 
have reason to believe that there a e still a large 
iiiimber of nuLtabs in Bengal and Behar whieli 
are not jethrongl t on the books of tb'it Depart- 
ment Ibe Sanitary Primeraod elementary books 
on sgrtcuUure trai slated into Urdu ehould also 
fiud place in the course of teaching in these indi- 
genous schools 

Tbe Muhammadans of lower classes in Bengal 
freely come to pathsalos for elementary education 

Q 72 — Hare you any opinion to offer on tbe 
enbiectof female education amongst the Muham 
madaos 7 

A 72 —Among the gills of theMul ainmadans 
of tower dagoes there is i o education to speak of 
Mulianimndaii girls nfthenpper and mnldlecla'^ses 
are taught reading the Ikoiau end eimple religious 
books and needlework m tbeir own zeuanas, but 
they seldom learn to write Whatever may he 
my own opinion as regards tbe question of female 
edocatioa for Mubammadan girls I shall refrain 
from pressing li on tl e attention of Government 
so long as 1 do not carry the Maliammadao com 
iQunity with me At the present moment the 
number of leading and representative Muham 
madans, who are in favour of female edurntion in 
ptdihcecfaools maybecountedonone’sfingers 'ihe 
time, Ihope, is not distant when we may count on 
the increase of such nnniher, but till then 1 wish 
to speak as little on the subject as possible 

Lvi Srss Aaint Hossain. 

itt many non Government colleges eminent Euro* 
peao professors are employed? 

A 2—1 think that, in the event of Govern 
meat withdrawing from its direct management, 
the work of high education woold fall “nto the 
«S 
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{nnlseitlicr ot miSMonanfs or of italiTo LoJim 
llie eommauitj nuRht rtvi'c tlie oUl ct1j«?c»ion« to 
mw^toIlary teaclmg. and nUive bodies would be 
apt to get nd of Luropcan piofissoMtts a Toalletoi 
economy 

q J—^^oulliiot coUtges entirely managel 
by natives employ Liiripean jrofiisoni »! tbeir 
funds, eitl er from ciidowmenla or gronia in aid, 
were sufficient to 1 a) tlicm? 

A S In tlie only n stitntion of tbcViuJnbicii 

I know, t»r, tlie 5letro| olitan Institution, no 
European proiess-or is tmpl'jed Hw tendene j of 
native management i» to substitute native* for 
Luropean agency 

3y3In LtE•'^VAIl^nt 
<2 — \oa allodel to an order of Sir (Jeorge 
Campbell, dated 1872, directing lliat training 
classes should l;c established for the Dissten of 
indigenous Bebooja can you state roughly the 
number of misters of such schools wbo base 
received such training in the last ten years? 

A —I should say tint the majonty of existing 
teachers (gurus) bad received training 

Hij SrED MAUirUD 

Q 1 —'With reference to theetatutics in regard 
to the Caleuttn Madrasa, given at pages 9 to U 
> of yout pansy h\et on Mubnmmadsn e tueaUon, , 
that between theyvars lb7<3 and 1879 the nnober 
of boys who did not kam Lnglisli ranged between 
172 and 862, please elate whether you consider 
tins circuicetanco as indicating that they do not 
nisb to avail tbearelvcs of the opportumtiee of 
learning Laghsh 

A l—\ti It IS partly due to (be absence of 
a desire to learn English, aod partly also totbefoct 
that they prefer to learn Persian and Arabic, and 
thongh they may also be desirous of learning Cog 
lisii, they cam ot find time for it, becauee Lsgtub 
and Aralnc are taugbt in the same school hours 
Q 2 —Can you kindly suggest bneQy the main 
causes of such absence of a desire to leant English? 

A S — The Muhammadan youth of ChittagoDg 
aod Sylhet, who form tl e majority of the ) upds 
lu the Arabic Department, are content with pro 
vii hiifc/ftiaViivaV>w2iU'bt/k Vis'll viiw^ 

Q 5— Do you think there 18 anything in their 
rehg 0 IS traditions and prejudices which preTcnls 
them fiom lEaruing Cnglisli? 

A 3 — They think there IS 

THE Rev "W R Blackett 

Q — \ou have stated that tlie lower caste* have 
110 desire for education , does it ever happen that 
b(.ys of lower castes aie practically excluded from 
existing schools on account of tl eir caste? 

A —Not mtbva my knowledge 


Dr Jfav 

Q 3—l» competition Ltlween Oovernreent anl 
other cotkgts, in your opinion, a reason whv 
moronnd efficient masters nre maintained in both 
toils of inilituliuns , and is it not to l>e feared that 
that competition ceasing ly the wilhd'awsl of 
Government from (lie direct manageroent of edu- 
cation, 10*0 efficient inasicr* would bo employed 
either for economy's sake, or because there would 
not he the same emulation ? 

A ! — Covcmmtnt docs not employ good pro- 
fc-son on nccauut of competition, t ut to aecuns 
efficiency. I have nlrcndy answered that if (jov» 
einment withdrew I think the standard of teach- 
ing would be lowered 

Q 2 — \ou hare Allude 1 m one of your answers 
to ft elass of boy I n ho will not attend schools unless 
they be compelled Are you of opinion that com- 
puUioii sliotilJ in any case be resorted to ? 

A 2 — No 

iJyTUClIO'f. MAIIAfltJA JoTEVDRAilonUV 

Taoote 

Q — TTill you plea«o state if institolions uider 
the direct management of the Guvernment Ldu- 
calion Deprtment do not command ft greater 
degree of c»nli donee on the part of the people than 
tboss which are owned by private individuals, or 
am under the tupctvisioa of private bodies? 

A — kes, they do 

By P. Ran CANADA Mcdaiiar, SLA. 

<2 — k oil soy that you are a believer la tlio the- 
ory of filtration downwards, and you add lo via li- 
eation of your belief that whero secondary educa- 
tion bas sneeceded best, there primaiy education 
also bas taken 'he deepest root May not tine be 
due totbefoct of the Lducational Pcparlment hav- 
ing worked on both eeeondary and primary cduca* 
tiOD in tbe same districta? 

kes, that was wbatlmeant. 

My Mit Oroft 

<2 Do jou think generally that the system 
of primary education in force in Bengal, nsmely, 
that of subsidising nud gradually improving the 
vi/li^’iwia.vft'wvdA'iX tme Wi 

adapted to the circumstances of the province, and 
liLcly to secure the widvst possible spread of edu- 
caUon among the masses of the people ? 

A 1 — Yes ^ 

Q 5— Do you thiuk that if an English teacher 
were oppointed to the Arabic Department of the 
Madrasa to teach English as a language merely. 
Without reference to the Entrance standard, a large 
number of Arabic stiideuts would avail themselves 
of the opportonitr of learning English? 

A S— Ceitftinly I have received only this 
morning an answer to that efkct from the Prin- 
cipal 


Miidence of tub Rev. i p Ashton 


Quel 1 —Please state what opportunities yon 
Lave had of forming an opinton on the subject of 
education m India and la what Province yonr 
experience bas been gained 

Jf* 1 —I have had twenty two years' e* 
penence in lidia having heen for six years con- 
nected with the Loudon ‘Musiouary Society's 


Tostiiution in Madras, and sixteen years with a 
similar institutioft la Bhowanipur, Calcutta 

Qvee 36— Do yonknow of any cases in which 
Goverument institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to pnvate bodies, with or 
withmit aid, withont injury to edacation or to any 
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nfeicsta wLich it is tlie duty of Goremment to 
protect ? 

Jb# 16 — appears to me that somethin'; 
mi^ht be done lu this direction for Beveral 
reasons — 

lit — It may be donbled whether there u 
pressing necessity for so many pro 
vincial colleges now that Colcntia 13 
so easily accessible to most places 11 
Lower Bengal It would be more 
economical to enco irage studentscom 
ing toil e taetropol » by an exteuaon 
of tb" srstem of scbolarsliii a 
The eipense of theState of some of 
the mofussil colleges seems alti^ther 
d sproportioiiateto the number of stn 
deuts This 13 particularly the case at 
Berbampore and Krisbnaghur At 
Berhampore each student costs the 


Government Rs 6S a month, and at 
Krisbnaghur Es SI whereas m the 
three miss onary colleges taken to 
gether, each student costs only about 
Rs. 2 a month If lhe®e three colleges 
had their grants doubled they would 
not receive as much as Krishoaghur 
does for only one seventh of the 
number of students Thus — 

IS stmle&ts at Cerhsisperrs cost tbe State 14 02 

71 atndeot* at iCr shna^bar coat the State 26 922 

614 atndeota la the hi >3 onarj coUegea cost the 

State 12 8 q0 

Srd —The proportion between the cost to the 
State and the cost to college funds 
IS far from being what it should be 
in some of the colleges 

The proportion will be best seen from the fellow* 
ing table taken from the last report ^ 
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1 Sanskrit CoUjga 

5 Berhampora 
3 Ch tUffong 
4. Embuagbni 

6 Pates 

6 Hec^hly 

7 Cuttack 
6 Dacca 

9 Preadeney 

10 M dnspon 

11 Bajahsbye 


17316 to 1.203 
1470- 1 1S$ 

4ff»6 . 424 

366 6 669» 

36206 10473 

269 •> 13D13 

0007 6 266 

10 “S? „ 13331 

63‘>d9 . 4629a 

2077 „ 4190 

19 9 . 13462 


Amio Couiois 
1 FrM Cbircb lait tatioa 
* LondoB II u cn 
3 Ocneral Aiteishly a 


16910 
10797 
43 8«a 


The Rajshabye College is qoiM us effic eat ns 
the Sanskrit College, judg 04 from University 
results and far more so than its near ne ghbourat 
Berhampore Knshmgbur too does uot do very 
much better 'Why then «boutd there not be ao 
eSbrt to do away with these great inequalities aod 
introduce m nil the mofussil colleges a fairer pro 
uorlion of erpeoditore ? 

It may he possible to utilise Kativepro 

fesson more largely m the mofossi] 
Jffiiiy very competent men aie now 
Bva lable Judging from our own 
efpenence when onx curnculnm in 
clnded the B A classes, the total es 
penditure lu some of the mofossi] 
colleges seems very high aodifjlis 

to be ma ntaiued it should be on the 
coudit on that the greater portion 
should be met by the wealthy inbab t 
auts ot the d stnets either snbscnb 
in" to the college or presenting it 

with adequate endowments 

Tha Samknt CoUega — ^This college 

aj pears to be so anomalous as to ad 
mit of some special observations 
Judging from succe sue reporte of , 
the college nearly all the students I 
follow the ordinary literary course I 
piescnhed by tl e University Sniely, 
if th s were all the college attempted 
the reteutiOQ of an extra pandit in 


one of t! e ne ghbourmg collets 
would he a much more economical plan 
Some of the pupils however read a 
special Sanskrit course the particu 
Lrs of which are not given, but which 
must Tirtualljamobat to a course of 
instmctiou m the Hindu rel g on 
Some might affirm that the institu 
tion IS retained to encourage the study 
of Sanskrit lu Bengal, but this is 
contradicted at once by the fact that 
none but respectable and orthodox 
Hindus are admitted and if one of 
the students embrace Christianity he 
must be excluded and cannot be re 
adm tted unt 1 he bae proved that be 
has apostat sed to Hinduism again, 
os was seen in the case of Sureudra 
Nath lu 1880 The natural laference 
from this is that the college is a 
sectarian institution 

Let it not be supposed that I object to an 
institution arranged on a religious 
bos 3 On the contrary, it appears to 
me that this is the ouly proper found 
ation 00 which to work in led a 
Bat each colleges should receive 
nothing more than a grant-io aid, 
wb ch grant should not be more than 
about 35 per cent of the total expen 
diture If the Sanskrit College were 


pUmJ on this footing, BO itflJpnaUe 
objection conld be nieda to it> oxccft 
j^thap* Ibat sn inititalion reeeiTtnj; 
GoTcrntnent ooncf ibonM be open to 
till, irrespecUre of creed 
Cli-^TieJrtf Dtparimntt ef 11$ PmiAiw/ 
College — I lay the Art* Oepartment, 
because, perbaps, ibe lime bai not come 
nben a special department like the 
rnffineenng College can be left to 
pn«te effort Buttbc Arte Dipart- 
ment oppeara to be Tcry rxpe&»tfe 
It costa tlie Stale Jli C3,S'‘ff per 
annuta, wLicb >• about Uie tame aa 
cine other college*, nr , tbe Sanskrit, 
Ikrbampore, Cuttack, Itajibab^, and 
the ffre Cbnctian college* ^la is 
surely a duproportiunate amount. It 
tiay lie arguM that it ihonld be | 
retained as a model for the country | 
To this it may be replied that tbe 
model mould be much more ecmceaUe 
li it mere less espensitr. At present 
it IS to cxtraragantly condoeled U at 
none can hope to reach the same 
standard, mherew.ifit mere a pattern 
in economy as mell a* in etScieocy, it 
mould be more lietpful to the cause of 
higher education in the land, and 
mould be a practical model which 
might be followed m detail. 

Quel 17 ~Io the Prorince with which job are 
acejuainted, are any geutleaeo able aud ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extestieely tban 
heretofore, to the cetaUiehmynt of sehoof* and 
college* upon the granUin*aid system? 

Jmi St ^There can be no doubt that many are 
able aud might be ready if the subject were filly 
laid before them The tpinted way m which the 
Metropolitan IneUtution and City College are 
being carried on shorn ml at may be dose, and 
may indicate that the time has come mbeo more 
reliance may be placed on pmate effort 

Qttt 10 — Hare you any remarks to offer on 
the pnueiples of the grant mad syiteio, or the 
details of its ndrainistration? Ate the grants 
adequate in the cases of (a) colleges, (}) boys’ 
schools, (e) girls’ schools, (/f) normal schools? 

Am Jtl— Tbismustbeansmcrcdintheocgntise 
The table of expenditure on colleges, given on 
page 18 of the Director’s report for 1880 81, mill 
shorn at least horn vast is the disproportion betmeen 
these grants nod the sums spent by the GorerU'' 
ment on its owu colleges. 1 rum that table it mill 
be seen that the proportion is as 1] ) to 1 Tho^— 

1.SSS itodcots ID 11 CoTCrBIBCtl 

colkgts cost th* *‘ut* X.X3,747 

&OS students 10 S Sjdedeon^rs 

cost til* SUU 19,SS0 

I monld suggest that the tune is come when a 
Tension should be made, and some setllement 
should be arnred at as to nhat is a ressonabte 
expenditure on a college, and mbat proportion of 
such reasonable expeodituie should be borne by 
the State, both m its own colleges (if the Goretu- 
tneut continues to base coUegea of its own) and 
in aided college^ 

Quit So.— Do educated natives in your Pro- 
vince rcaddy find remniiera'ive emplOTineiit? 

<«» So — Tins may be ausirered both in the 
affirmative and negative T1 at a large numKr of 


edoeated natirc* do find rernoocratire «nploym»nt 
u patent to all. Tlicr are competing inecesifully 
mitb i’oglisbmeri and bnrasiant At the tame 
time many fairlj educated retire* reiiuin uncm* 
pi ,y«d, but this IS partly their own fanh. k snou* 
mode* of employment, sneh as tRole and farming, 
ate locked down open by the majority. Snch a 
•tate of thing* is not to l-o wondered at, but U e 
ertl will soon pass awaj*, thoagh not without many 
in the meantime enduruig tnoch laffcnng 

Tlie infsrvnce to be drawn, perhap*, is that the 
I estabbihment and eonlinuacce as well os tie 
I eharsoter cf schools should I* left more than ic is 
to ptirate enUrpme and nntsral deniand. If the 
Ooeernroent withdraw itself to a largo extent from 
snpenor education and confine its personal and 
direct efforts to pnmarr e>Iacalion, it i* possible 
that the number cf "educated natires” might for 
a time somewhat diminish If it were so, tbongb 
It IS quite pofsible it may not litppeo, it nee>l not 
be regretted in the present orer-stocked condition 
of the markcL But if the demand licgan again 
to increase, there need be no fear but (hat it would 
be abundantly supplied. 

Qtft SG—^I* the mstnietioD imparted in 
tecoodary schools calculated to store tbe miuds of 
liioic who do not pnnroe their stndic* further with 
nsefn! and practical information? l>a you think 
there u any trnih in Ihe statement that the atten* 
lion of teacher* and ) 0 pi 1 * is unduly direetcJ to 
the Entrance Examination of tbe Umsrnity? 
If so, are you of opinion that tins eircumstaoeo 
impair* the pnctim sTilBe of the education la 
secondary school* for the tequiremeata of ordinary 
life? 

Jet 5^—1 do net eonstder that the pnneipal 
object of secondary schools is to *tor« the mind 
with praetiol lorormatiDD, but rather to tram it, 
so that It may be able wisely to acqoire infunna* 
tion Of eoorio, in the process of traioieg, useful 
and practical subjects are chosen Tlie Unirerxity 
has oflcD ronsidrred the propriety of ehangiag its 
Entrance standard with this in mcW , but 1 ibink 
It ba* ngbtly determined that it cannot do so to 
any eatent without introduniig greater eiils and 
without 1 lodcni g the mam purywr* of secondary 
iDSCruetiOD 

On the other baud, it is possiUo that mercantile 
and leduetnal schools would be popular in certain 
districts Perhaps Government has too much 
fostered the idea that all higher English schools 
must be school* teaching to the Entrance standard, 
and has not left the matter snflieicnlly in the 
bands of the people themselves, who might hs'C 
started more schools ef the kind referred to if they 
bad been more encouraged 

It IS worth consideration whether the Calcutta 
Dnivertity might not establish examinations simi* 
lar to thejnmor C-imbridgc and senior Cambridge 
examinations, so amnging them a* to encourage 
sclrools giving what is commonly called a com- 
mercial ^ucaliou, and granting certificates which 
mieht be os much valued in their way as the 
Eutraiice certificate is at preeent. 

Qnet S3 —In the event of the Government 
witlidrawiog to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do yon oppre- 
bend that the standard of inetniction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what Bieasufes would you suggest lu order to 
{reveut this result? 



^•r li th»l Germ* 

it**itrj'i o« ar« modinfvncT td «U otbm. 
lUl 111! i* M ctr«?l/ tS« CM*, if w« «r«to 
It t># Utumity •UoJtrJ an4 bj U># 

malt« in t}i« UoiTTnitj Tx»min»l»3&i. 

Tb» Lmtfmtj wi'l rmiin, <rK«i«T«r cLna;^ 

tsij cs»Jr IB tb* Ba4 il will rrsliADa 

to Brt lb* •*4&J*r\! tf bijjVrt rJafalioB If bII 
«*« pal ca lb* *Br3« f tbm will ■ w)tot«- 
k*«aT rotsfrliSt a atnuRi* ibrin TV<4 bI>btb«« ef 
»5Hn>{ mtiBT to»j b'm Uo 4 to bnsc trail/ »<!>• 
Twal la-JtT u tbr front. Ibrn will l« 

a>^ I of tb* jTutainrtt am loBff iLom 

wfcj fciT* B tT»f fcoT fcf f*nrrioffa.ioa arki «*!• 
it tb« lausTM of iLfit lirr*. Il i2or« lat A^{WBr 
In c« that U»r« woqU arooMn)/ U aajr 
ri'i*o 

If Ibn M tfr>* in nTrtrJ V« lb* ro^f^ra, it o»jr 
IiItwiw i« »' la rT;r^ ba b(t< tulaty trt*nitt(-M } 
fiT la tbi* ilrjwrttarol it m prw»»l f,.f OvrtTra* 
l»«ij aaJ Ir* !■» taon •ffrctrir, 

wilkoat OoTtTCRcBl {torlf Itiss tl>« l&«trart«r. 
Tbi* cj/ l« (centoj la two irep'Tltfit dirrTtiioo-^ 
/»/, ly rajraml tf praa'a 1 f ftra't* j aaJ l>y 
tL« nuutrbrarat of a aorevU wl '« | f-jt tmaw; 
trarLm. Tl* iBSamto ftf O’rmicwTt aar, 
ptiKaf't, t< (jaitf BB ty wim a9<l ittoroegh 

istTTcirm, aiaJ by fwcaairty TetrvQrt£r<a««l cf 
na!>tal t#a iic- aM i^Tcml liLaentf, u l>y 


Cfot*'<Tantnalion of 

Jif 3Ic, llJSt, 

9 —^Vri TOW fWawi «U‘o jw apieiJaaata 
ibo apflif*’-*' 'T of tl»B ayilTTa of poyarat by 
rm'u to eotlrnata ta<Maoo(ii f 

«f^i bar* ba>t at nnst of f rmia; aay o{4* 
e»9a «« liio aaljoel. 

JJy Ifc. nutCKtrr. 

q y^bea «a;r;Trt In rmtBfl*vfrl9lf»ta?iao 
coo«'a»i>a iboail U anirol at aa t« tbo 
f'orvraa^sei lha! ibMill i« 'fTni on a <nrJ'r^, 
a&J lb* ftr-prt ftoj-orlioft I* rani by tl* S.*t«i 
baro ycio ficDtvl any ^(‘laito kuctm oa tbi« tub* 
J-ol t r joorw'f? 

J J^t wool! diTfcJ* tS* Ttjvjiie aboot onoally 
U'wfTO tb* OoTtramral pt*"' tb« f<«, nad tli 
eiJlfiy foftJ*. 

q ;_loa tyola of Ibtdctmltlitj of aUr«Tt> 
ms to India ctv«a of «ff«n«oto {b I'nslub bosnl 
•thonii I Ib-iw wonIJ yoa TtupV’y 11 toi f 

j( S —A* Uatben of bM'I ocboolr, cf othoolo 
in (ontral foaiUODi tbal tn>sbl aerro m moJrl* 
f^f tbo ilj«uiet, and al»o in intpoclios toil Im. 
rronns ibo mttboJa of Uathmp, tee, In otktr 
itbeoN Mta orymlicaloirtmticoaro, I ibioV, 
ptticrally tbo boit !nop«tof». 

Bf Hr. Cnorr. 

q t^V> lib rtforrnte to your tStb tn»wo», do 
TOO ooniiJtr tint in tl i> country fartamp la 
liktly to alTopd proCtabla omiloymont to any 
toDoidtraUe nomber of eUacattd oru f 


bsTinp achwl* of ita own. TbfPB trill then lo 
Botr atnyo for onstn*! intthoi! and indtriloal 
vtcrfltnev To tb* normal achcol would bo a IJcd 
8 tnndri acbool, to wliicb the newcat tncthoda and 
apyl^ocTO would be illoilnltd Horoorcr, atoci" 
With tbt inititutjoa for tnuninp tracbert, there 
tmsbt bo orpiniM!.] a ayatem of teatios tfCciency 
in tnaebiBs and (^ntms certiOeatro of ment 
lly tht* mfttna teacben may lo graded, ni well aa 
nratta tralAL 

Tbo aamo f nnciplea appir to pnmaTT edaration, 
bst I ranat Imto thia lulject to othera, merely 
trmitbiRs (bat tbo wonderful reaulta now bems 
obtained in pnmair aeboofa in Fogbindam owing 
Tory largely to ibo traming of teacbert and to 
goM methoda. It la bero that we a<^ moat roo> 
apwnmily lha adranUge of praetieni training and 
TiprneneT, and it ti worthy of coniidention wbe« 
tber It mar not l« peaiiUe to attract to tbi< 
coQfitry BoJ Btihae aoma men of wide expenenee 
in Loglifli Icanl $choa]*, salroBal, or Bntah 
•cboeb. 

It aeema lo mt, then, that it may be ijuite aafe 
for florrrnmrnt to withdraw largely from direct 
traebiBg, if it will mom wideir and gencrootly 
diatnbnte It* gnota, and at tbo aamc time rxercue 
n mora thorough ayitem ef loapectiOD, combined 
•dth a rroprr organiaatioo fut traieiog and aecur* 
log teaebera. 


MI RtT. J r. ASIITOV. 

X /•^I abonldjB>1go that it pmbably would 
do IreauM many edonted natirroar* relationa 
•f.or dependrota on, largo landed proprietor* 
Sorb a man night either bormpWedajaatcwanl 
fur tbo crneral improremeet of the land and 
ettpa, or ho night rent a portion ef tbo hnd and 
rnsBgo in ftrmisg, aa an dogliah farmer doee, 
with paid ]a1«or 

q tl^lftl 0 OereraBrnt collegr* wereeloaed 
or traaafrrrrd, wsolj net initruetim in pbriic* 
be likely t» bo carried to a leei high itanJard, 
conaiteimg the co«t of fomiahtag asd maiataio 
jog ef cent lalwratoncaf 

I do not thiofc that would neccuanty 
fol ow, effceially if, with that and in new, more 
liberal graat^io^id were preo, and ipccul 
grantamale for lh« porchaaeof apparatne 

q J^\on barocxpreeecl Ibeopianw that the 
ooet of a college ibould bo diriJrd Id about equal 
proportione beCwera tire Ooremmeut grant, fm, 
aod eollega fuo la. Id aided collegca, the college 
fuoJo are moatly pronled by mianooary bodiea 
in the intcretta of rcligiooa inatruction do you 
ibtiik tint in Qoremment cotlrgee the aamo con. 
tnbutien migbt prapaily be made by Oorcmmeqt 
in tbo intoreata of tecnlar inatruetioB,thu< ratting 
(ho Oorernment (hare of tho coit in Goremment 
coliegm to al*)ot 00 per ccnt.7 

«f / —I think It would bo better if tho wealthy 
of ibo country were to niko contribution! to the 
collcgea in tlie ahapo of endowmenta, the Oorern. 
moot contribution being, mthocaaaof all eollege* 
alike, limited to BUmeltiiDg like oo«>third 


^TIIL KE\ Db JlANriUEV 


Before making the following atatrment, tlio 
lUrcrenl KrwliniSlobun lUnerje* the next wit- 
or«s examineil, aaid that be woulj prcmiaetlat 
the italemrnl he wi* going to read bo drew up in 
eoaacjoeneo of a prinlod circular wbiib Lad iiaucl 


from tbo CommiAiioD Baking him and otiicra 
to whom they were icnt to draft a number of 
qoettiona and aiiiwera Buthofonnd rome difTi 
cnlty in drafting qncalion and aoawer, nnd 1 e 
thought It better to male a itatement, after 



wiicli the Coaoisnon cn^ht cxanjine of cre«»- 
eiamine b»ni on it. lie took it for granted tint 
the Despatch oflSSi wonU be looked open m a 
sort of etatotory law on the subject bjr the Com* 
mission, »nd the Resololion under which the Com* 
laissioa w« conatitated by the GoTemment el 

India to be all bat sUtnlofT law. j 

lie then read oat the fcllowing sta‘£iafnt — * i 

The main basioess o! the Coniini*»ion ii to eo» 
qnue iflto the naaner in which ctTect has been 
gieen to the principles of the Desfateh ct 
Ihsl, aad to each mcaaatet a* it taay 

think dcerable in order to the farther carryin'* 
out of the pol ey therein laid down ” Those pnn* 
ciplea are cited in the Itesolatioa of the Gorera* 
ment of India (para, t) eonitilntins the Commia. 

Sion in the Tcry words of the Secretary of 

State — 

" The improcement and Cat wider extenoon 
of education, both Engluh and *er* 
nacnlar " 

^a^— 'The inititstion of nnirmitiee 
Jrt/— 'The eitahlishment of tmioic^iatlttobonf, 
for raising np teachers for the Tanona 
cUs<ei of schools 

dtl -'The maintenasee of the mating collegef 
and schoob of high order 
Bit —'The estabtuhment of additional zilla or 
middle schools 

Sti^Increaaed attention to rersaenUr schools 
of elementary edeeation 

TM — The introdoctioQ of a srstem of gnnts* 
ID aid, nnder which the eCorle of 
pnnte icdindula and of local com* 
mi’tees wonld be stionlated and ea 
eouraged by peennury graaU. 

S The Besolntion of GaTemmest does oot 
doubt (and I behere every person will also admit) 
that doe attention has been paid by iMal Gosern* 
ments to the lit, Ind, 4tb, and bth of the above 
points 

S As the Governor General in Counci) very 
probably lays great stress in para 20 on *' the im- 
portant and diScnlt subject of lesislc education/' 
1 cannot say on the Sid of the above points that 
dae attention has been given to the esUblishiceDt 
of tninmg schools for raising np teachers for 
female education 

4 On the 6tb and 7tb points a great deal re- 
quires to be done, e«pecially in Ben^, and a cen* 
siderable change of admoistrativc policy will be 
necessary to do justice to those pointa, 

5 Xletnentary education for the better (or, 
rather, middle) clases does sot require much 
stimuln* Every parent seentes that fs* his ehiM 
reo whether they can afterwards follow it up in 
middle and high schools or not. Such persons 
hardly require any an] as far as elementary ednea 
tion IS concerned, and even lu cuddle.<laK educa- 
tion they require but little help 

6 Few controvert the correctness of the 
following statemeot in paragraph 9 of the Go- 
vernment Resolution *' It was in new of Ihe 
impoESibihty of Government alone doisg all that 
mnat be done to provide adequate means for the 
edneat on of the natives of India,” that the 
gcant'in-aid system was elaborated and developed 
by theDesparch of 1654, and it is to the wider 
extension of this system, especially in cottueetioa 
With high and middle education, that the Govern, 
ment looks to set &ee funds wbitb may then be 


made *p|'lieable to the protno'ion cf tie cdncati 9 
of the oiMcs. "Tie rcMorces of lie 6 *W 
Might," u remarked hr the Secretary cf Sta'e ifl 
DfspsUbNo. 13 cf 25th April lbCt,"tol<« 
appliedat to assist thoae who cannot be eitwted to 
help thcmselrrs, idiJ the richer classes cf the pco,l* 
sbouM gradoally be todoced to prori-Je for tieif 
own edncatioa " 

7 In Bengal, •however, this pcint does i>-*t 
•eem to have brn snEeictxtIy coatrjertd la all lU 

beanogt. Any anthonta’ire call fur «tUn*io& to 

It appear* to have lievn eonitmed for an at'empt 
to pot down high education onJef cloaVof pm- 
moting primarjr edncation In froth, I tnysr’f 
had never seen, before the present ocvecsnit.rs'h 
an mjaitial and comprehensive rcsolntioa on the 
subject at the one win b ha* eo*is*itoled th.s 
CoffiiniMioa. I behere the feeling in Bengal bar 
been that ton cannot provide more snUtaa'uIIy 
for ihe pnmsr* education cf the ciasse# without 
stinting the ptug rv s* cf high cd jeatnu 

8 The present Resolution cf tie Governtacct 
of India has, however, enggesUd tray* and oears 
which appear siognlsrlr feaiible l<et high eda 
cation eapport lUelf Tie wealthier eliisM can 
well bear iJ e whole borden ef their children'* 
cdsealion , and as for the middle claews now 
enjoying that benefit, more at the expense of the 
State and less at their own cost, the provifioo 
raggested by the Governor General la Ceaccil 
appear* to meet all that may be £ur1y required 
In all cluee* of the coomnnity ther* amt he 
many failcre* and ineoapetenec* in the career of 
high edacaUoe If picked boys can be got at by 
compeulire examinaGont in aiddle achwlsj they 
may receive achoUnhip* from Government nS* 
cient to cover the ineremeats to the existing fee* 
in bi^ ewlltga, which mav U nrowary f« th^v 
UiDg entireJr •elf-topporting By this means, 
•Dch boyt of tbe middle classes a* may prove com* 
petent W high edocalion will have no d Scoltie* 
in entenng high collegw The scholxrthips need 
not be higher than the neceamry inerement* to 
existing college fee*, amt thee may therefore 
answer the nmls of a large number cf candidates. 

9, It mD«i be remembered also, that tbe time* 
are now very tsoeb ehaegsd for the better The 
Metropolitan Insblntion and the City College are 
conlestiug the palm of literary duanction with 
tbe General Assembly's sed other 3Ii*jioiiary in- 
stilutione, and all of them with the Prendcsey 
and other Government colleges. 

10 It « quite possible vbat, if high college* 
are left to their own resources, the allowaace* to 
professm may have to be reduced Such redne- 
tjoa, in the long ruu, will U a benefit, rather 
than an injury, to the country It u not neees- 
eaiy in these days to get out frem Englacd pro- 
fessors of history, or Engluh litera‘nre,cr«veii 
of mathematics, on htgli seals of salary I^vate 
inatitutioua have been known to pass sindents ca 
those subjects even lu Honour*, where the precept- 
©ta did not eotamand one-quarter of tbe salines 
paid ID Goverument colleges. The Sletropolitan 
Institution has just opened Law classes within 
Its walls. I thieve its professors will not 
command inch salanes as the Pr^ideney College 
allows , hot I cannot bel eve that it will be unable 
to prepare students for tbe law examinations cf 
the Tluivemty 

11 I behevethe time for giving foU effect to tie 
Despa*ch of 1654 h came, if, inde^, it is ever to 
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12 rnratj cntrrpriM h tnanif<?itiD(j >UeIf m 
many placet, and, if allowed a fair field tor Mcr- 
ciw, will pj on Jticreaiinfj ctery jcar 

IS Tbit fair field it cannot bare lo long at 
OoTernnieDt keep* rival inditutioBj of its owo 
ctt a Urpfly cxpcnvito scale 

H One point, Iiowcrer, I must itnfa t»hicb 
may dewrre considenlioo Where Gorerotnent 
mav hare taken cliarjre of a school onpttally 
foandedby natives (the Hindu School, for instance) 
under any cipresecd or implied condition*, those 
conditions mnst l< respected , or, where it may 
have established *ti institution in the course of 
admioutcnn,* a will (as in the care of the HoO(;lily 
Colle^re and Muhammad ilohsm'a W ill), tpccul 

considerations may be due 

15 On ibe Vesed question of relipooa diflcr- 
enecs, I think the Government setiooU have not 
been able alio^ther to mainiam the pnnciple of 
strict neutrality While the np^tiona of the 
Secretary of State of 1859 (Lord Stanley, i r , the 
nresent Earl cfIXrby), in a Dtspatch which I 
Mlieve IS the tame that u referred to in para t 
of (be GoTcrnmcnt Resolution, about allowing 
voluntary claisca for religions instraction tindir 
voluntary teachers Out of tchoobhours, have been 
entirely ignorwl, scKnlific professors of agnostie 
or matenalistic pnnciples have got entrance into 
colleges, to the detriment of a// refiyios This 
IS neutrality with a vengeance 1 In truth, it 
may Le said that physical and psyeholoped 
seience is new in a state of dsTclofmeni which 
has produced two definite school*, the theistic on 
the one hand, snd the atbeistie on the ether hsnd, 
and theee who bestow their patronage on tho 
latter must be responiible for tl e injurv done t* 
«f/ re/iyies 1 doubt whether, in the telecUoa of 
Kieotifie profeaton, the authontiee eonaidcr aor* 
thing besond the ftness of the eandidale* as far 
asicie&tifie attainaeoU atone are coaeerued I 
donbt whether they take npoti themselves to eon* 
aider stheller the candidate was iJru/ic tike the 
eminent fatter Lafont, of Calcutta, or wrlmtic, 
like many naincs wh cli are familurly known 

Id for a Government lo entertain such a 
question may be esiremtiy invidious , bat if Gov* 
ernment teach acience at all, it must incur the 
responsibility of tie consequences inseparable from 
the doctnuei inculcated by ajnioetio or material 
istic piTofeesOTS, iiMtii anJ eppotnU I by lUcIf, 
for Its own college* >00 loterferroco with reli 
gion cannot now be maintained without twlf^tr* 
isy to tee that no atheutie professor gets into 
instil into youthful minds pnnciples opposed to 
all re/iysos. 

17 The generous suggestions contained in ' 
para. lO of the Resolution of tho Governor Gene 
rat may obviate all tho dillicallin }ust alluded to, 
if Ixieal Government ollicials make it their bos oera 
acaloualy to give effect to those suggestions Oo 
occaiiooi of memonal* to retiring Viceroy*, and 
of rainng palriotio and other funds, they have bad 
no difficulty in finding eemiodar* and other ratiro 
gentlemen ready with open purses Endowraeiit 
funds for educational colleges and schools may be 
thus raised, which may bo placed in tho hands of 
competent trustees appointed by Government 

18 Tho best mode of extending primaiy eJn 
cation will (as it strikes me) bo by enlisting the 
sympathies of zenundars and co<opcrating with 
11 cm in the improvement of indigenous schools 
which may be founled in every village and ham* 


let If radical change* are not prematurclr at* 
tempted, and the yura naiatioft (as the village 
teaciicn are colled) do not find reasons for appro- 
bcniliog their own immediate supersession, then 

every raiiee spent from the pubhe coffers will find 

almost iDsUmt visible results 


Qtiesliotts btf TUB President. 

Q I — W hat opportunities have you had of 
forming an opinion upon the subject of edncation 
in India, and in what provinces has your eaperi- 
ence be«n gained? 

1 — 'llie opportunities Ihave faadnrc inciden* 
tal in a great measure I was myself brought up 
in Government school# and college# from primary 
to collegiate eilucation, and I have been n member 
of fusny native societies and inatitutioDs in which 

3 ucstions concerning education have often been 
iscutsed and meditated I have also pt.rsona11y 
seen many tehooli of sit Linds, but my knowledge 
and tufuRnatiou are confiued to Dengal 

Q 5^1IavB you been a professor in any 
school 7 

J S—1 have been a professor at Bishop's 
College 

Q S— For how man) years? 

^ 5— For sirfeen year# 

Q •! — Is Bishop’s College a college which ex- 
ctasively leaches Christians? 

A j— Yes, and sometimes also young Native 
stodeoU who are not Christians, but rarely 
Q g— Doth Nativee nnd Europeans? 

A C— kre 


Q (7— kVilh reference to your last statement, 
I with to ask you about your own view of primary 
edoeation Are you aware of what really has 
been done by the Directors of Pahhc Instroetion 
with the view of iitibiing ysrvs without unduly 
haraswog ll e jwple? 

J C—1 believe the system is very good, if 
yudicioasly and gradually extended, it would meet 
the Tipwt and wishes of the zemindars, which 
would be a great help 


Q 7— Do yon think the zemindars eoull be 
induced to take up in tbcir own villages the ques 
(ion of primary cdixcation to any largo extent r 
J 7—1 believe that they maybe induced (0 
help in it to a eonsidereble extent, if not to take 
it up altogether Some zemindars have very large 
estates, like the Maharaja of Burdwan, who pays 
a great deal more la Government revenue than 
fur bis own nse. 


Q g—To wbetextent do you tbiok the zeaia 
dart could be ludnced to take such an interest in 
primaty educaVios ? 

^ e— I believe it would depend in a great 
measure upon the way in which officials of the 
district tskc the question up I have generally 
known swmindars and other wealthy persons zeal- 
ously take up and assist with their purees and 
their loflueace projects which emanate from the 
district Government officials 

Q 9— Iben do you think that if district 
Government officers were to express n strong 
interest in the primary edutatioo, the zemindars 
of Bengal would take direct steps to promote that 
education ? 

^ 9— Yes, I believe BO 



Q JO— Then, Witt rofcrcneo to abmIioq 20 of 
the pnnUd list,— how farii the whole cdneational 
jyitcm, as at present adminutered, one of prtcti* 
cal nentrahty, i e , one in which a echool or coU 
lege Las DO advantage or disadvantago from any 
religious pnociples that ore taught or sot taught 
in It? 

A 10 —As far os I know, I think it is ell to the 
disadrantago of religion The ^jucstion I tale to 
mean whether the administration of the edoca* 
tional system is one by which religion has notbiog 
to gam nor anything to sufler from 

Q II — No i How far is the whole edncational 
system, as at present adminutcred, one of practu 
cal neutrality? 

A 21— ‘It IS not one of practical neutrality, 
and, for reasons 1 have given, it can hardly bo 
BO Education has advanced so far that one must 
DOW make up his mind 

Q IS —Do you think, then, that religious neo 
trality is no longer possible in the State cottegei 
of India? 

A 13 —Of high education— yes 
Q 13 —Do you Ihink that religious neutrality 
18 possible in the lower and primary schools? 

A ja^Yes 

Q 14 —Then, why do you think religions sea* 
trality isnot possible in the higher schools? 

A 74— Becauio the higher branches of know* 
ledge are not in that state in which prorctsoreof 
it may abstain from declaring for or egaioit 
religion , and you can no longer be oeutral Tkle 
Fhysical Science— that is now a Urge subject of 
great importance If you have a I’rofcssor like 
Fr Lafont, tben, I say, it is all right , but if yon 
have Professors like some whose names 1 do not 
like to mention who ignore God, who do not 
require OoJ, nor any Autlior of t!io creation of 
the world, and nothing supernatural to explain 
any phenomena ,— if you liave such Professors 
there is no religions neutrality 

<2 IS —Do the Profe«Bors in the faigbereolleges 
Ignore religion more than Professors id the lower 
colleges? 

A 15— la the lower colleges they have not 
such occasions, as they do not take up the higher 
branehee of study They are not called upon to 
declare on such phenomena, and therefore 1 said 
that m tl e lower classes you might maiotam 
the position which in the higher classes appears to 
be impossible 


Q 10 —You have mentioned one distinguished 
Professor, Fr Lafont, of the Roman Cathohe reli 
gion Do you find Professors belonging to Pro* 
testant or Hindu religions ignoring religion, or 
rather I eing opposed to religion m their teach* 

A Jff — I merely named Fr Lafont becaose he 
IS one of the most celebrated of scientific Hntt$ 
as against scientific atheists in this country 


Q 17 odd it be possible to have high clai 
teaching under your ideas of the dutf of relieioi 
teaching by means of Hindu Professora ? 

IS — The duty of religious teaching? Ij 
It will explain my meaning better if I mentu 


Dr Sircar He it not an atbeift, he is t tbelit 
like Fr Infont, though tt Hindu 

Q i9— Doyou think the existing rrnfcssional 
stair, so far as ilio I’rotesUnl and Hinaa membrn 
of It are concerned, como under your epithet of 
atheist 10? 

A JP— I can hardly make such an stscrtion ts 
that hat I snr is this I have noticed in 
many young men brought up in Government in 
sUtutioDS ideas of atheum which, in my opinion, 
ther mutt have imbibed in those institutions, 
andwithont maLing any special accusation sgainst 
any one, I may say that if Government is not 
prepared to select Professors who are of the then tie 
alamplike Fr Lafont,— if Oovernment does not 
lake up that question, it miit the risk of a frarful 
respontibilily of patromsing a doclnne opposed to 
all ttlijiM, 

Q How can Oovemmenl practically take 
up that qnestioo ? 

A 20— That IS justthe point TfOoverameot 
cannot take it up, then tin cooelusion must he 
mado by tbo Government itself All I nn say is 
that if yon wish to bear the burden, then you 
most bear it and lake tbs consequences II you 
feci tlie inconvenienees, it is for yourselves to 
help yonrsclvcB 1 need not suggest or dielate 
anything 

Q SI —Then you have do pracliCBl suggeslien 
to make with the view of renedyiog what you 
consider to be a great practical evil ? 

^ Sl—A» far as this ii conoerned if I am 
pressed I shooU sot that the Oovernment shonld 
retire from sneh a islse position, beeanse 1 eaanet 
fancy the possibility of their making such a aelec* 
lion as might keep out atheiitio tcacbing, and 
Giereforc if I am pressed to ley something, I 
raost say tie only way of escape that I can see is 
to have notbing to do with lU 

Q 22— Then your only luggcstioo is that, 
with the view of Oovernmentavoidingan atheistic 
tendencT in its teeching, they should retire from 
the field of bigb-clasa education? 

A 22— 1 should think BO 

O 2d— Do you Hunk that the Government 
■hould establish onj religious test as requisite for 
qualifying an officer for the position of Professor 
in a higher class school » 

A S3—1 think they ought to have snch a test 
as the Hense of Lords lately proposed to legislate 
for, 1 believe , namely, that a man entering I’arlia* 
nent may not ignore or deny the existence of a 
Supreme Being,— that being the root of all reli 
gwn, Oovernmeat ought aUo to be satisfied on 
that point 

Q 2J —Then toremedy the evil youcomplained 
of, would you recommend the Government to cn 
for» a religious test by which each Professor sbonlil 
declare himself a believer at least in one God before 
ho u eligible for teaching in a higher school ? 

^ 34 — I certainly shonld say so 

Q 2b— With reference to question SI, what 
cusses particularly avail themselves of Governmei t* 
and Bided schools and colleges ? 

25— Classes, from the Hindu point of view 
mean castes All the better classes lock for tb* 
best riueation they can get 





Q 2G — T mean w]nt cla^^ps pirticnlatly ? 

A St] — ^The better classes avail themstWea as 
far as their mcaas allow 

Q — How far is the coraplaint well foonJeil 

that the wealthier classes do not pay (.DODi>Ii for 
such education ? ’What is the rate of fee-* payable 
fir higher education lu your proviceo, and do you 
consider it adequate? 

A. 57 —III defining the word "wealthy,** I 
should say that every Hindu who earns from 
Rs 3U0 to Rs 400 a month ought to hecon^idered 
a person who should pay for nil his children's 
education, without looking for aid from the taxa- 
tion of the country That is done amongst Native 
Christians ’ 

Q 59 — But I find tint of 331 students in the 
Presidency College, 303 belong to the middle 
classes, whose incomes are presumably Rs 200 a 
3 ear and upwards, while 83 belong to the weaPhy 
classes Do you think that these 303 ttndeuts 
represent incomes of from Its 300 to Rs 400 per 
mensem for each family? 

A S3 — I cannot epeak so precisely about that 
Rs 200 and upwards, —the maximum is not given, 
so that we don't know what the average is 

Q 59 — If you think that the classes with 
Rs 300 to Ra 400 a month ore the classes which 
should entirely pay for their education in Ooveru 
nent colleges, do you think that the classes with 
Re 20 a month should pay the entire cost of their 
education in Government colleges? 

A 59—1 don't think that classes with Be 20 
per meiiseoa can bo exuected to pay all the ex- 
penses, or the existing feet either 1 would 
add I don't think they could he expaited to pay 
all the expenses even of middle class schools 
either 

Q 59— With reference to question 27, do you 
think there is any truth in the statement that the 
attention of teachers and pupils is unduly directed 
to the Liitnnce Examination of the University? 
if so, nro you of opinion that this circnmstaoce 
impairs the practical value of the education in 
secondary schools for the requirements of ordinary 
life? 

A GO —I wish to make a remark with reference 
to the pie Uaiversity system I don’t think that 
m tiiat respect a practically efficient education is 
imj acted, less than it was before the University 
W18 established, — that is, so far astechuicd educa 
tioQ IS concerned 

I don't think that before the University any 
Ihiii" was taught lu any school which bad ro 
ference to raauual labour I think in one sense, 
which 1 shall mention presently, undue attention 
IS paid to the Entrance Lxnmiuatiou Out 1 don't 
think it has impaired anything winch these achools 
imparted before the institution of the University 
T1 e middle class schools taught literature, history, 
and, as far as they could, science Ihey never 
"even before the University was established pretend 
ed to teach any penmanship, or anythmgthat was 
fitting for a clerk’s life The Entra»,ce Examina 
tion does not bar a person from taking np a clerk’s 
position, any more than beforetl e University was 
Mtahlishel I don’t tliinfc the University has done 
any harm lu that respect, but undue attenbou is 
paid in the world to it The University itself 
IS quite innocent, but some persons mistake the 
Entrance Examination as a sort of [/hurernif du 
tiuciia I, aud 1 have kuown officials giving pre 
Bengal 


^nce to persons who have passed the Entrance 

ThiriTel"” at their disposal 

Tliatibelieveis giemg loo much mportaiiS to 
It, and I must sap that m certain schools, the most 
iniportant department o£ which shonld have been 
telii^oo. in.troclion, th.j do attacl, a little too 
much imporlanoo to the Entrance Examinal,™ 
tlionirli tor purposes which may he (joite consistent 
witli lhoir mam ohjecl. Bat still I th,„t J,,,' 
» ” ‘™rt« 'on tn divert tho mind from it. pro,'" 
nS f llie Enlranco Eiaiii. 

^dc^Sl". liS”'* *■" 

Q Ji— With rcforencoto question 30 
ft TOmpkto Echemo of educatiin for Indn, what 
parts can, in your opmiou, lo most cffcctivelv 
taken by the State and by other agencies?” ^ 

1 ‘® fi'nlnmcntal pnn- 

«nlcs in India, cannot take up such portmns of 
educalioB as are eillior connected with, or border 
upon, roligim,, tcaelnnp Of co.use t cna take 
f conce.vnblo oh“ 

jeetion, and secondary education, i e, education 

of tho middle classes, to a certain avi>,nt i a* 

'“"I'lv ‘o* ^®»P'itch of 186t leen's it, 

otdam that tbo State can lest .lo it by » md,„^ 

whera lhrma,o^;.,pon"h”Sl/l\‘,"^ 

““.,r ”*""‘’'“■'*'‘"'5' I'/j™*!'! 

m’ddlffdTll'iV.’' ‘"S'"' "»J 

sX "‘"'i *1" ilncolaeenev 

lioi lalSmt •“ '"'“"S' '"fS 

*’‘o«>‘>bMfnoeiMari 
albeit without relUBing or discouraging aid from* 
pimtexemiudars and others »oiii 

. 9 ^ gather that your nljection n* 

totheSule hiving any direct connection with it 

IS based upon religion itself? 

A Tes 

Q Sd —With reference to question 37 1 », 

effect do you thiuk the VMihdrawal of finv 
ernmentto a large extent fiom tbo di.pct manai.«‘ 
mentsof schools or colleges would havo upon tho 
spread of educatioo, and the giowtl, of a »n,nf p 

reliance upon local eierlious and comlinatioTi p ' 

local purposes?'' 

A SS—l think that ultimately it would lo nil 
the better for the spread of education and 11 
growth of a spirit of self reliance, and it would 1„ » 
accord with that spirit of local self ff0\ernm7m. 
which IS now moving the Native mmii “‘■ot 


event of the OoTernment withdrawing to a 
extent from the direct management of’sehooir*’ 
eoUeges," do you apprehend that tho standard tp 
instiBivtion 1(1 Bi y Clara of institutions would .1 * 


ft Inrgo 


f institutions would d«. 

. a "ould" 

you suggest lU order to prevent this result ? ^ 

A 37 — Not ceitaialy permanently or ton 
great extent Private institutions, such as 
Mstropolitaa School, the Hare School, the Cii 
College, and others would receive a great imrei , 

I think Suoh lostilutious would make al] t{f’ 
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efforts in Ibeir power to keep op Ike standard of 
edncatian in caUe^es, and tke XJuiTcrntf atseW 
may be tmited also to see that that ^ndatd u 
not lowered to any appreciable extent- 

Q 33 — With reference to question *59, tare 
yon any soggestvons to mat" ? 

The question is as foUows ‘‘ Does definite »n 
stmction in duty and the principles of moral coo- 
dact occupy any place in the course of Goeem 
meat colleges and schools? Have jon any sugges 
tions to make on this subject’' 

J 3S — I am afraid they don't even profess to 
do that Of course there are many books which 
are read wbicb have a good moral tendency, and 
the English literature contains many each hooks 
Except to that extent, definite instructions m doty 
and principles of moral conduct do not occupy a place 
in the course of Government collegiate education. 

Q 59 -—With reference to question 43, do yon 
know of sny mixed eehoola 7 

A 59 — 1 think there are some , hat I don't 
think that is a healthy elate of things I think 
.there should not be mixed schools for boys and 
girls , it la beeaike female education is not attend 
ed to that the system exists for girls going to 
schools where the majontv are boys 

Q 40 — Have you known’ cfany evU rcsnlt of 
little bw and girls attend ng the same school ? 

A 40 —I have not observed it lo any l^ative 
school, hut 1 hare beard of enl resalting m other 
schools 

Q 41 —In wbat kind of schools? 

A 4i —In Eurasian schoob 
Q 42— Hare yon beard of any evil resnltiog 
from little boss andgirls attending Nstire seboots? 

A 49 —1 bare not beard of any , aneb seboob 
do not exist to any large extent , but I think opoa 
principle that thonld not be so 

Q 4^— lo reference to question 44, what, la 
yonr opinion is the best method of providing 
teaching for g rls ’ 

A 43 — There sboold be trained female teachers 
for glib- 

Q 44 —How would you provide sueb traioed 
teachers ? 

A. 4-f —Ey means of uacoMlMhsmls, vn wWh 
females are tramed to teach 

Q 4j— W ould yen confine tbe*e female nor 
mal schoob entirely to females ? 


A 45 — Te«, ei tirely , I am not an advocate 
for male teachers vn female Khools 

Q 46 —If a female training school was estab- 
lished even in Calcutta, would there be consider- 
ahle attendance of Isatives in such schoob? 

J 46 — kes 1 think there would be , there are 
many Bral mes and Jiaiive Chnatians who might 
apply, and even Hmdns might gradually do so 
Q 47 — Has any such attempt been made ? 

A 47 — ot lo my knowledge 
Q 4S — In reference to question 46, “In the 
promoton of female educatioo what slare has 
already been taken b» European laaies, and how 
far would it be possible to increase the interest 
which lad es might take m thu cause ? ' — what is 
your opinion? 

A 4s — European ladies hare taken a great part 
in female edneation Without Enropean ladies 
female education conid not get on satisfactorily 
Q 49 —Apart from European ladies, is there 
any cou^derablesnpplv of female teachers— 'trained 
female teachers— at present existing? 

J 49 — There ate teachers not verr well traiued, 
hut fair There are some female teachers who are 
fairly competent to do the work nnder the super- 
vision of European lad » 

Q &0 —Where have the<e >■ stive female traioed 
teachers obtained their education ? 

A SO —I don't know that they hare been epo- 
cialiy trained for it 

Q 51 —1 ask where these fem^e trained teach- 
ers obtaieed their education 
A 5/— General]} m missionary schools 
Q 59 — With reference toqnrstioB47— “What 
do you regard as tbe chief defects, other than any 
to wbicb yon have already referr^ tl at expen 
ence has brooght to Igbt in tbe edncational 
systeinasit has been biUierto administered?' — 
whatsngge'tioiis have yon to make for tbe remedy 
of sueb defects ? 

A 59 — 1 don't know I bare to add anything 
lo wbat I Lave already said before That the 
Educational Department does a great deal of good, 
there is no doubt , at one time I should say, it 
was absolutely nece^aiy, but education has ad- 
vauced now to such au extent that the necessity 
does not continue to be the eame, for toiching 
purposes 


Crois-examinofion ofTHB Hev Db. Bavebjea 


JBy ITb. noTiXLL. 

Q 1 — rieaseerplam your Slst an«wer, that 
• due attention'' has been paid by ' Local bovern 
tnenta to yonr first point and say to wbat Local 
Government yon refer 

A 1 —I think they have done as much both 
m the Lngl sh and the vernacular, as could be ex 
pecteil by adequate I don't mean to say it is 
incajiable of in provemeot, bnt wbat 1 mean is 
that fa r attention has been paid— adequate att n 
t on —1 am nnwill ng to use the word * euoogl 
becanee “enough would mean that no more was 

necessary ^o svsUm could be said to bavedone 
enoogb in that sei ee lul 1 think ss wueh ? ts 
been done as could be expected from the 
of fundi and resgcrcet 


® ^—Elesse explain fully ytntr statement in 
paragraph 3, • let high education support itwlf,” 
and say to what “provison" of the Governor 
General in Council yon refer 

There 1 was referring to a paragraph of 
the Resolution of the Goveniment of li dia which 
t^l op tbe question of tbe way in which high 
•du^lion might be dealt with withont being in- 
ured, and the qneEtion was reined beeaD»e the 
Council of the Governor General had been m 
wealthier classes 

Mt tbe m ddle classes also which denved benefit 
ftoio colWgre of high education, and the Governor 
Generel in Council pro|«>sed that the fees should 
b* so far increased as might be necessary for the 
■Detitotions becoming eeif supporting and then 
«* to pereous of moderate means the really pro 



rawng'boys bLouW be geteitedby competifiTe «- 
amiuations for BctolaiBliips and be thereby pro 
moted to the higher schools . • 

Q 3 —To what nva\ mslitntiOM do yoo 
refer? 

J 3 —To all the other local institutions apnng- 
ingup from private eatctpnae 

4 — Can you mention any instances ? 

4—1 don’t wish to refer to particular 
persons , but I must say this, that Goveioment 
insUtnUona hoTC often drawn away professois 
from other institutions I know many miasion 
ary and other institutions which hare lost then 
pofessora who had come out on very moderate 
incomes, lea'ving them, and joining Go'swnment 
colleges 

Mn LEE'WAiiNEn, 

Q 2 —Assuming that female normal eclioola 
weie established in Calcutta and other largo cities 
of Becgnl, and duly attended, do you not consider 
that in the present condition of Native society a 
difficulty would occur in inducing the femole 
teacheis to leave tlieir families in tliose cities and 
undertake service elsewhere lu towns ur villages to 
which they were stTangers? 

j 1 —That might bo an evil, but still on (he 
spot where these lustitutions are, they might be 
found willing tu serve 

Q ;9— Are you aware that for several years a 
school of this sort was maintained in Kydcrabail m 
Sind, Sitid yet none of the trained UacWi would 
accept lervice outsido Hyderabid ? 

A S— No, Iwas not awaro o£ that Thu is 
wbvt I mean 1 said I should not eipcet Hindu 
females to leave their homes, and go to oaU 
stations as a rule 

Q 8 — Tlicn you would maictitn normal schools 
merely to supply the small demand for tmhers 
vn a. single town That would surely be very ex- 
pensive 

A 3 —la Bengal, society has so far improved 
that trained teachers might go from place to ( lace 
to some extent — especially Urahmee nod Native 
Chnstians, huttho dffiautty yw mentioa might ' 
not he altogether obviated Still, when onto in- 
tioducvd, it might Und its own way and then 
begin to devetepe , and though there might bo 
difficulties m the first instance, they night give 
way by rea«on of progress 

Q 4— VTouId the objection 3 ou I nve esprcesci 
to the eni]loymeiit ol malctcacliers in girls' school* 
dicappcir if these teachers were the bushauds of 
the female teachers? 

A 4 — \CB, It might disappear llien 

Q 5 — ^lou informed the President that you 
were acquainted wilh the recent cl anges intio* 
duced lu Beu^sl for davclopiiig elementary cdu 
cation , yet you have etated tl at important 
changes of policy are neceaaaiy before the elemva 
lary education ot the masses in Btrtga] can bo 
considered to be put on a sound basis t\Lst 
changes of policy do you refer to ? 

J C— Ihe policy of making a system of 
gtsots-in-aiJ as the ptxHapal effort of Government 
and the mauiUming of its own scl oofs and col* 
UgMasasecondaiy one 'Ihat, as 1 understand, 
would he just reversing the present policy 


Q S — Id the event of your relying entirely 
upon aided schools for the diffusion of primary 
edueabon, would not you consider it esseutial for 
their success that tbeie should be a proper and 
regular system of aunuil inspection, that the 
schools should be examined in ulu and not merely 
at centres, and tliat trained teachers should be 
gradually intioduced in the place of untrained 
rocu? 

^ ff— Quite BO, the system of grants in-sid 
include all that they are essential parts of my 
scheme 

lUiinkthat inspection is in itself an integral 
portioo of the grant in-aid system, I don’t think 
Inspectors have an) other principal duty than that 
of seeing that Government appointed, and also 
sided, schools are doing their duty 

1 consider the substitution of trained tcachcTS 
also essential I take it for granted that the 
grant (o aid system is now to be conducted on the 
very same principle, generally at any rate 

Q 7 — Are the aided primary schools in Bengal 
at present examined tn ttiu f 

A 7 — That IS the impression I have, I can’t 
explain what the proposals arc in detail 

Q 8 — With regard to your remarks about 
colleges, do you consider tbnt Foglish professors 
arc DO longer required, or merely that they ore 
over paid ? 

J fi—lliey are certainly eyer.poiiJ, I cannot 
say poiiiiyrly that they ore do longer inquired , 
but certainly 1 can sav that they are not wanted 
to the same extent as before 

Q 9—Oa what principle would you fislhcir 
salancs 7 

A f)— That It a question o! (iuancial pehoy 
which vs impowvUe for me to detail 

Q 10— It does not depend, you think, upon 
the Isw of supply ond demoim for that clavi of 
educated ability? If so, that u a liard coonocniQ 
fact which fiscal policy mint accept 

A JO — 1 consider that when a gentleman 
comes outto India in connection with a private 
institution upon a moderate salary, nud then joins 
B Government institution, where pirhaps he gets 
double or treble that alluwonco, it is imposiille to 
eny under pTesint ciioumstanccs wbat would bo 
the rule of the case 

This too ciTtnin extent indicates the state of 
(he market, which of course by other tests may he 
duturbed again, 

<2 If — Do you not suppose that the gentlemen 
to whom you reftr, wliocnmo out on a lower snlnij , 
were nctunUd by a phihinthroj lo or »ome other 
seutiinental motive, iiidtpcrdont of tlio mere 
marketable value oftlieir atiaimiieiits? 

A 11 —Nut lU all cases 

By TnE Rev. Mr Millfr 
Q I — \oii speiih of collogM hiliig inn Ic silf. 
supi ortiiig, I e , Uing mniiitiiinel nliulii by fiis( 
would thcio not Id u dniigi.r of the f<.c« leiug 
Iiought down 1 t-lovv the soli I ![ porting joint hi 
colkge* under selling one ai other ? How do y > i 
propone to milt this d nger? 

A J— That IS a qii Btiou of inlitioiil eeuioiiiy 
in lereuneo to lUinaiul mid sqilyjtiit all this 
while wo nro sip)(Hiiitr that tiimu might be, or 
would he, grants in ai 1 fiom llio Oovirtimoni, 
that tn n ccitmn extent may settle Die difllcilty, 
1 tlwuh that tliese qu<.itions lire difficult, »iid will 


efforts in lh«r p<rwef to t«p np tJie standard of 
edneitian lo cJlle?es and the UntreBitT itself 
nay be Imsted also to see that that standard u 
not lowered b> any apprecublc estent 

q S3 —Wth reference to question S9, hare 
yon any soggestioQS to make? 

Tbe question IS as follows ‘^Does deEaite in* 
struction m daty and the principles of moral con- 
doet occupy any place in the course of Gorern- 
xnent colleges and schools? Hare yon any sngges 
tions to mate on this subject ? " 

A 38 —I am afraid they don’t even profess to 
do that Of conBe there are many brwts which 
are read which hare a good jnaraJ tendency, and 
the Engli'h literatnre contains many such boots 
Except to that extent, definite mstruebons in dnty 
sndpnaciplesof moralecndoetdonoloeeopy a place 
in ihc course of Government collegiate edneatioii. 

Q 35 —Wth reference to question 43, do yon 
know of any mixed schools? 

A 39 — Ithint there are some, Int I don’t 
think that is a healthy state of things 1 think 
.there should not be mixed schools for boys and 
girb, it IS beeanse female edncation is not attend- 
ed to that the system exists for girls going to 
schools where the majontv are boys 

Q dO— Hare yoaVnawn' of any eril resnlt of 
little boys and girls attending tbe same eebool ? 

A 40 hare sot ohserred it in any Tvatire 
school, hnt 1 hare heard of enl reanltiag in other 
schools 

Q 4/^Tn what kind of schooli? 

A 41 —Is Esiisias Khoob 
Q it?— Hare yon beard of any enl remlting 
from little hoja andgirUsttendiogNatire schools? 

A 43 —I hate not heard of any , ancb aehooW 
do not exist to anr targe extent, but I ihink opoa 
principle that ahootd not be so 

Q 43 — Id reference to question 44, what, lo 
your opinion is the best method of proving 
teaching for girb? 

A 43 —There should be trained female teachers 
for guL 

Q 4J —Host wunld yon pnride such baioed 
teachen ? 

A 4i.— By means of normal spools, m wWh 
females are trained to teach 

Q 45— TVonld joo cooGne tbe<e female nor 
ma) schools entirely to females ? 


CrOij-examtnaUM of m 
ITa. HowEii. 

Q 1 — Please explain yonr Slst answer, that 
" doe attention ” has been paid Ly •' Local Gotctb- 
tnenU" to yonr first point, and say to what IjdmI 
Gorernsieot yon refer 

A 1 — I think ther hare done as much both 
m the English and the Ternacnlar, as could be ex 
peeled By adeqnate I don't mean to eay it is 
mcai'sble of lo prorement but what I mean is 
that fair attention has been paid— adequate sttwi 
t*on —I am unwilling to use the we’d “enough,” 
because “ enough ' would mean that no more was 
necescan- No system could be said to bare done 
enough m ibat sense bnt I thiak as much has 
been done as could he expected from the amount 
of funds and resources 


J 45 — "ice, entirelr,' I am not an adrocafe 
for male teacherr in female schools 
Q 46 If » female training school was estab- 

lished eren in Calcutta, would there be consider- 
able attendance of Natires in each schools? 

A 4S — ke*, I think there would be, thereare 
manyBrahmos andlsairre Christians who might 
apply, and ereo Hindus might gradually do so 
Q 47 — Has any such attempt been made? 

A 47 — ^Not to my knowledge 
q 45 —In reference to question 46, ^In tbe 
pramotioa of female edncation what share has 
, already been Uk«« by European ladies, wid how 
far would it he possible to increase the interest 
which Udiea might take in this cause?” — what is 
your opiBion? 

A 43 — Enrupean ladies hare taken a great part 
ID female education kVitboat European mies 
female education could not get on satisfactorily, 
Q 45 — hpart from Enropean ladies, is there 
any coDstdenble mpplrof female teachers— trained 
female ttachere— at present existing ? 

^ 45 —Thereare teachers notrerr well trained, 
bat fair. There are some female teachers who are 
fairly competent to do the work nnder the super- 
ruion of European ladies 

Q ZO — hsTs thsreHatiTe female tnised 
teachers obtained their education ? 

d -J) —1 don’t know that they hare been spe- 
cially mined for it 

Q 81 —1 aek whers the«e female trained teach- 
ers obtained their education 
A 57— GeneraHy in mienonary seheols 
5 5? — IVIth reference to question 47—” ITlat 
do you regard as the chief defects, other than aoy 
to which yoQ bare already referr^, that expert 
core has brought to 1 ght in the edncational 
svstemasit has l>een hitherto administered?”— 
what Ecggestions hare you to make for tbe remedy 
of sod defects^ 

A 53 —I don't know I hare to add anything 
to what 1 bare already said before That tha 
Bdocalional Department does a great deal of good, 
there is no doubt , at ooe time, I should say, it 
was absolntely necessary, bnt edneation has ad- 
reaced sow to such an extent that the necessity 
does not continue to be tbe same, for teaebng 
purposes. 


5 Eev Da. BAJfEEJEA 

^ -Please explain fully your statemeiit m 
paragraph S, "let high education support itself” 
and say to what •* prorision ” of the Gorernor 
General u> Council yoa refer 

A 5— There I was refernog ti a paragrai^ of 
the Resolotiou cl the Gorernment of India, whKh 
took cp the question of the way in. whudi high 
education might be dealt with without being in- 
jured , and tbe qnestion was raised because the 
Council of the Gorernor General had been in 
forTued that it was not only the wealthier elas«ea 
but the midtlle classes also which derired benefit 
from colleges of high education, and the Gorernor 
General id Council proposed that tbe fees should 
be so far mcrea^ed as might be necessary for the 
Institutions becoming self supporting, and then 
as to persons of moderate means, the really pro- 


misin^ boys sbonld be selected by competitire ex- 
amiDStions foi scholarsbips aod be thereby pro- 
moted to the higher schools 

Q 8 —To nhat nval mstitntions do yon 
refer? 

A 3 — ^To all the other local mstitutions spring 
ingTjp Ironi private enteiprise 

Q 4 — Can you mention any instances ? 

A 4—1 don’t wish to refer to particnlar 
persons , but I must say this, th-it Governinent 
institutions have often drawn away professors 
from other ingtitutions I know many mission 
ary and other institntions which hare lost then 
professors who had come ont on very moderate 
incomes, leaving them, and joining Government 
colleges 

By Mb liEB-TTABNER 

Q 1 —Assuming that female normal schools 
were established in Calcutta and other large cities 
ofBeng-il, and dnly attended, do you not consider 
that in the present condition of Kative society a 
difficulty would occur in indncmg the female 
teachers to leave their families in those cities and 
nndertake seince elsewhere lu towns or villages to 
which they were strangers? 

A 1 — ^That might be an evil, hut alill on the 
spot where these institutions are, they might be 
fonnd willing to serve 

Q 2— Are you aware that for several years a 
school of this sort was maintained in Hyderabad in 
Sind> and yet none of the trained teacheU would 
accept service outside Hyderabad? 

A No, I was not snare of that This is 
what I mean I said I should not expect Hindu 
females to leave their homes, and go to ont- 
stations as a rule 

Q 3 —Then yon would maintain normal schools 
merely to snpply the small demand for teachers ' 
in a single town That would sorely be very ex- 
pensive 

A 3 — In Bengal, society has so far improved I 
that trained teachers might go from place to place I 
to some extent— especially Brahmos and Native I 
Christians, but the difficulty yon mention might ' 

noA Hftp JiAi •nh/i'L vuvt.'n^^ '■ 

troduced, it might find its own way and then 
begin to develope , and though there might be 
difficulties in the first instance, tliey might give 
way by reason of progress 

Q 4 — Would the objection you hire expressed 
to the employment of male teachers in girls' schod'i 
disappeir if these teachers were the husbands of 
the female teachers? 

A 4 — 1 es. It might disappear then 
Q 5— loo informed the President that you 
were acquainted with the recent changes lotro- 
doced in Bengal for developing elementarv edu- 
cation , yet yon have slated that important 
changes of policy are neecs-ary before the elemen 
tory education of the masses in Bcngil can be 
considered to be put on a soui d basis Wbat 
changes of policy do yon refer to ? 

A 5— The policy of mating a system of 
grants m-aid as the pnneipal effort of Government, 
and the maintaining of its own schools and co) 
leges as a secondary one That, as 1 understand, 
would be just reversing the present policy 


Q 6— la the event of your relying entirely 
upon aided schools for the diffiision of primary 
edneation, would not you consider it easential for 
their success that there should be a proper and 
regular system of annnil inspection, that the 
schools should be examined in ji(m and not merely 
at ceiitKS, and that trained teachers should be 
gradually introduced m the jiace of nutramed 

A ff —Quite BO , the system of grants in aid 
include all that they are essential parts of my 
sebeme 

Lthmktbat inspeetion is in itself an integral 
portion of the grant in-aid eystem, I don’t think 
Inspectors have any other principal duty tlian that 
of seeing that Government-appointed, and also 
aided, schools are doing their dnty 

I consider the substitution of trained teachers 
also essential I take it for granted that the 
grant in-atd system is now to he conducted on the 
TCiy same principle, generally at any rate 

Q 7 — Are the aided primary schools m Bengal 
at present examined <n itr* ^ 

A 7 — That IS the impression I have, I can’t 
explain wbat the proposals are in detail 

Q fi— With regard to yonr remarks about 
colleges, do yon consider that Eugbsh professors 
are no longer required, or merely that they ore 
over paid? 

A 3 — ^Tbey are certainly overpaid, I cannot 
say positively that they are so longer requred, 
but certainly 1 can tar that they are oot wanted 
to the same extent os before 

Q 3 —On what principle wonld yon fix their 
salaries? 

A That IS a question of financial policy 
which IS impossible for me to detail 

Q 20 —It does not depend, yon think, upon 
the law of enpply and demand for that clast of 
educated ability ? If eo, that is a hard economic 
I fact which fiscal policy rouit accept. 

I j 10—^1 consider that when a gentleman 
I eomesootto India in connection wi‘h a private 
inetilntion upon a moderate salary, and then joins 
a Goverumeiit icstitntion, where perhaps he gets 
doable or treble that allowance, it is impossible to 
j say nodes present arcnmatonces wbat would be 
VutTlJft! Ofi ‘JlA tMA 

This to a certain extent indicatee the state of 
the market, which of course by Other tests may be 
disturbed again. 

Q J1 —Do yon not soppoee that (be gentlemen 
to whom yon refer, who came out on a lower salary, 
were actmted by a philanthropic or some other 
sentimental motive, ludependent of the mere 
marketable valae of tlieir atlamments? 
j 11 — ^Not in all cases 

By THE Eev. Mr Miller 

Q 1 \ou speak of colleges bin g made self- 

snpi<oiting, t V, being maintained wholly bv fees, 
wwtd there not be a dai ger of the fees beiD„ 
brought down below the self supporting point by 
collets under-selling one another ? How do you 
propose to meet this d nger ? 

^ / XI at IS a question of pel tiesi economy 

IQ reference to demand and eippty,but all this 
while we arc supjiosing that there might be or 
vronid be grants in aid from the Government, ani 
that to 9 certain extent may settle the difficnily 
I think that tbe‘e questions are difficult, and will 



find iVeiT own reniedy in j^nctice It la, UVe to 
other things, one partj odder sellusg another 
They wdl right themselres 

Q S — Heferridg to the questions pnfc to Ton 
by tl e Pre«ident on religious neotralitv, ard your 
answers to them, do you cou'ider that there is any 
way I y which Gorcrnment can effectually iDain> 
tain neutrality except by withdrawing from the 
management of c lieges and hi^h schools* 

J 2 —1 mean if you take it upon the present 
fniitlainentaJ principles which it has itself declared, 
and which it has mainly ohsened, it must he so 
at I mean, is that if Goremraent were not 
prohibited from proper interference with religion, 
then of cnuTse Goserament might in that respect 
be as good a director of its college as a Brahmo 
Sablia might be of a Brahmo college Bnl 
Goremment not professing any special creed of 
Its own, the hc't thing fer it is to retire 

Q 5 — Referring to the quest ons put to you 
by the President regarding fees in GoTernment 
sdiools and colleges, and yonr answers to them, 
do you think that a well densed system of scholar- 
ships would provide with higoer edocabon as 
many boys of classes nnahle to pay for their own 
edacabon as it is for the good of the commnoity 
to edoeate highly 7 

J S'—! thm'k on the 'whole it would, because 
a great many, of whsterer classes, that aspire for 
high education after all fail Sometimes out of 
somo 3,000 Xntranee candidates, psthats more 
than 1,000 fad Tshiog all that into consideraboo, 
rnii also Bnpposing that the OoTernmetit would W 
liberal la di<ieiisiag schobrships, it might do all 
that was fairly reqoired 

Mr BBotnne-o 

Q 1 — TVith reference to your etatement to 
reply to a question put by Ifr Lee TTarner, that 
all aided primary schools should be examinied lu 
$itu, are you aware (hat there are 43,000 aided 
schools TO Bengal? 

J 1 —I don't know what the Dumbetx are, but 
my idea IS tl at the schools are generally inspected 

Q 2 — Have you considerwl that the Govern 
meat of India, in their Resolation crDstilotiog 
the Concussion, admit that if there is any great 
extension of {rinary schools, arrangements must 
Le made for securing the assistauce of n Urge 
amount of voluaUry agencr in the work of in 
spectionand exammatwu? B hat volnataiy agency 
would you propose ? 

A 2.— OEcw of Goeernment might find a 
f,reat many persons in their own circles wilUng 

asai%t tWia in tli*« eSoits, and scmcVimea feel 
ing themselves proud of ony a<*i9tance w{ jch they 
might be able to render Sach persons would he 
found everywhere, especially lu the case of primary 
schools, wherein many corupelent persons might 
be obtained 

Q 5 — Are lherc*many persons in Bengal who 
could be employed to inspect pniaary schools effi 
cientlj ? » 

A 5— Tes, I think so 

Q 4 — III paragraph 8 of your statement, do 
you mean to say that in )oar opinion doe atten 
lion has not been given to the establishment of 
tiaining seboob for teachers for gub' schools ? 

A 4 *— 1 mean tbst Goveminent has no scliock 
of this oature , that it Las established no normal 
echo- 1 of tJjjs nature tor the tr-jtB.ing ct teaeherg 
for normal ichoob 


Q ff Po vQu meaa that m Bengal the 
Government 1 as no training gclioots of this 
natnie' 

jI 5 —1 bare not beard of any normal schools 
of this nature ^ 

Q <►— Ate you aware tl at ta Bengal there are 
nineteen Goicrnment and aided framing schools 
for roasters and two aided schools for muircsse*? 

J 6 — ^\cs 

Q 7 — May not an aided school for trami g 
iBisttes*** he aselfietent ns a Government school* 

4 7— p!i, jc<,I think it mght,but I was only 
speaking on the points which were mentioned lu 
(be despatch 

Q 8 — You have said the men should not iie 
employed us teachers in girU' schools, should the 
women admitted to training schools be married or 
widows? 

J 8 — 1 could not propose any strict rule on^ 
the fnbjeel 

Q 0 —In the present state of Ifativc soc etv, 
can nomsmed womeo or widows be employed 
os schoolmistresses lu places remote from their 
hon*es. without tl c nsk of grave scandal? * 

J 9 — believe to some extent they might 
if (Ley be Hiudns, including both Native Chris- 
tiana and Brahmos 

Q lO— In the event ol married women VeinR 
trained as schoolmistresses hare yon considered 
wbal sboold be done if, after they nave completed 
their course, their husbands refuse to accompany 
them to the villages or towns in which the tcunole 
to which they have been appointed are sKoated ? 

J dO—ker, ID view of that very difhculty I 
said I wonid not lay down any role on the inhxect 
Q Ji^Do you lluak that a woman, who is 
not the only wife of her husband, should be em- 
ployed as a scboolmislress, or admitted into s 
training school? 

4 tl —That depends npoa circnmstances and 
facts In the case of n Knlin polygamist Brahmin 
there mar be some poor creature, for whom the 
husband does not cue at all whom it might be 
advisable to use as o teacher, but, as 1 have euid 
before, it is ddficult to lay down any rule on the 
subject* 

Q 12 —If a woman who was not the only wife 
of her husband were employed os » sehooimislress, 
do you not think that the husband would be likely 
to Je«ert the wife so employed ? 

4 12 — That, againi IS a difficult qiiesliou For 
instant, I have known of KkIih Brahmios i aving 
70 or 80 wivee, and the husband not canng fot 
most of them 

Q 13 — Bo Mnr countrymen generallv regard 
with approval the education of girls at schools ? 

4 13 —They are now, 1 may say, begtauing to 
feel this, but oot very generally There was a 
tune 50 jeare ago when perhaps not a single girl 
of a respectahle familv could he found attending 
school until aie now known persoosof the lugbeet 
position in soaetf going to the Betliune School, and 
therefore I say that it is derfloping lUelf daily 
and thit old prejudice* are disappearing 
^ -Id— -Still the approval 13 not ge"eral? 

4 7d— No, I cannot say it i» general, it is 
liiniteil, of course, as far as numbers arc concerned 
Q IS — Does your 5tb paragraph refer only (o 
Bengal or to all the proviocesof India? 
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A 15 —I speat cliieSj for Bengal bnt I be* 
lieve, as far as it applies to the other pro- 

Tiuces also I should say every persoa of any 
position in India would teach his son something 
'In Bengal I know it is the case 

Q 1$.— If throughout India^veiy middle-class 
parent secures for Ins children elemeutary ednca- 
tion, how do you account for the fact that iii J862 
Sir Kichard Temple WTote that the eastern and 
southern districts of the Central Piorinces "have 
not one indigenous school to fifty villages?" 

A 16 — That might be so I have notking to 
say in contradiction of it I only suppose that 
every person of any position would teach some- 
thing to his children , and in Eeogal 1 do think 
that is the case I said so because it is a religions 
rule for a parent to hegm teaching his son when 
he IS five years old, preceded by a religions cere- 
mony Tvliich 19 called “ Vidyarambb" i a, l&e 
eommencemutt cf eduealion So I should tliiiik 
that that being the ca»e, all over the country there 
should be somethiug of the kind 1 am not sufii- 
cicnlly experienced lu other provinces to say any 
thing positively 

Q 17 — Ig the religious ceremony mentioned 
by you called the Gj/atrt f 

A J7— -No, that is peculwr to Brahmine, ami 
at the time when a Brahmin boy is invested with 
the sacred cord But the other I have nentiODed 
i» not that It IS called the ndea Arambka, the 
commencement of learmog at the age of S years 
The Gyatn is never used under the age of 9 or 10 
Q 18 yon aware that »n the Deccan 
there ii no generally observed rebgious ceremony 
called the Vidyn ArumbLa? 

A 18 —1 was not aware 
Q, 19 —Are you aware that though the grant- 
in-aid rules for the Central Provinces for indu 
geiious schools are liberal, yet that indigenous 
Schoolmaster* cannot Le induced to open private 
schools ese»t m the larger towns ? 

A 19 — I am not aware of that. I believe that 
edacnlion and learning are at a diTCount in such 
places 

Q PCI— Where education and learning are at a 
discoiiut, should not Government establish elemen- 
tary schools ? 

A SO — By all means 
Q St — Not on the grant-in aid system’’ 

A 21 — Not ntcessanly , 1 Ihmk if Govern 
meet cau with an enlightened system get the 
people to do it for tbemselves, thst would he the 
best , but the nest best course would be for the 
Government to do so itself, as it did at one time 
iQ Bengal, when the interveutiou of Governmeot 
was absolutely nece^ary 

Q S2 — ^itb reference to your paragraph 10, 
do you not think that the best lastructiou procur- 
able should Le given in our colleges? 

J S2 — Certainly the best mstnietion procur- 
able in consistency with all right principles I 
mean the best practicable instruction under all 
circumstances 

Q S2 —Do you think that n native of this coun- 
try, wliose inoVber touguo is not Eng^isli, can 
teach Eogiish literature as efiicienUy ns an eda 
cated Englishman 

J 22 ^ell, I cannot say “as efficiently," 

but we see from expenence that many arc doing 
so I wish I may be allowed to mentiun in 


stances A nativ® of India, in one instance, in the 
Indiao'Civil Service Examination held in Loudon, 
stood second 111 English Literatnie and therefire 
above all English candidates except one I mein 
Baboo Bomesb ChunderDutt, of tlie Bengal Cnil 
Service 

Q 94— If Government officials acted ns you 
seem to suggcstinyour 17th paragraph, would they 
oot be accused of establishing a system of forced 
benevoleuces fur schools, and would not that sys- 
tem tend to make a school unpopular ? 

A S4 —Well, they have not been accused of 
doing tbe same thing when collecting subscriptions 
for memorials to retiring Viceroys and. fur sevetwl 
I other purposes with tbe sanction- of Government 
j And if they were not accused ou those occasions, 

1 do not see why they should be accused upon 
tbis, and ]f this is the case, I think it would be 
the best system of forced beuevolences that I have 
ever kaown 

Q And would not such a system tend to 
male schools unpopular 7 
A 25 —1 do not think so. 

Bt/ ilii Eanoavada JlTOAtiAn 

Q t— Please state whether higher edncation 
could be made self supporting simply by rauiug 
I the fees, or by reducing the expenditure also 
I A i— 1 say this, tbst all these means tales 
I together, rit , fees to be increased, expenditure to 
I be curtailed, and a system of scholarships estab- 
lished by which boys from tbe lower seboolsmight 
be pushed on, may anewer the purpose * Taking 
all tliese together, 1 think that higher education 
would not folTer to any appreciable extent I do 
not rely upon any one particular means 

0 9— Is it your opinion that the majonty of 
slodente in tbe colleges of Bengal do not belong to 
tbe middle or lower classes ? 

A 9— They certainly do belong to tbe middle 
classes, and tb*y also may belong to the lower 
classes if by lower you mean lower casiet It is 
very difficult to distinguish between high, middle, 
mud low 1 fancy, in that res^wet, they may le- 
loog to all classes 

Q 3 — The question is whether the majority 
belong to the middle classes 

A d— I should say that the majonty belong 
to the middle classes, therefore I say that I was 
aslounJed at I eanng of tbe pupils of the Fresi 
dency College tha' their pareots had incomes not 
more than Rs SOOperauunm I don't think that 
msnj such are to bo fooiid in any colleges 
[Wbile correcting proofs, I feel it only just ti> Mr 
Tawney to add that 1 believe what Sir Tawney 
was supposed to have said was a misapprehension 
To a newspaper report of hts evidence Le was 
represented— not ns speaking of tbe son of a per 
eon who bad Rs SOO per annum as earniHjt Lut 
of one who had realised property yielding an lu 
come of Ils SOO per annum— in addition I suj 
pose, to other carniogs — K M Baveuea] 

Q d— If they do belong to tbe middle closiies 
how IS a college made self supporting by paying 
out of OovernmcDt funds a large part of the <ee« ' 

A 4 —At present tbe Government IS lupjiosod 
to be paying most of the expenses, if not all, of 
all these colleges I Think that tl ey might find 
• way whereby extremes might j>ractically meil 
Ik IS difiienit for me to give anytl mg like a Cnan 
cial budget on the spur of tbe moment. 


BesgxL 
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Q 5— 'Voa say iliat *'«t is not necessniy to get ! 
out from togland, lo tliese days, Professors of 
Histoiy or Luglish Literature or even of Malhe. 
matics, OQ higli scales of salary ” Is it really yoar 
opiDtoii that it 18 easier for a Native to malea 
good Professor of Lnglish Literature than a good 
Professor of ilalhematics? 

J 5 — I used the word "even,” because T 
should say it was the more difScuU of the other 
two suljects— not m any other sense, 

Q 6 — \iii I right in tahing you to mean that 
Natives should be more largely employed than at 
present as Teachers and Profe-sors of high schools 
an \ colleges, and that there would tlios be a sat 
lag of money without loss of efficiency ? 

J 6 — les, I mean that generally IVhen T 
Slid ‘employ ed,” I meant Native talent should be 
utilised more in the spread of education, and that 
It can be done without detriment to the quality of 
the school 

Q 7 —If it IS a breach of nenlraUtf foe the 
Government to appoint agnostio or materialistic 
Professors does it not seem to Le equally a breach 
of neutrality to withhold appointmeutsfromlhem? 

J 7 —Yes ifin iheeyesof Ooiernmeut ortinaa 
and r^eiSM were both titarelly on a par, hut I 
thinb Goiernmeut would repudiate each an idea 
as that. 

Q S— If an atheistio Professor instils into 
yoaihfal minds prii cq l«s opposed tc all rtltgwn, 
why ehunld not the obvuas course of praying for 
his removal be adopted 

A 8 —1 do nut mean you may not pray for 
his removal I should say that would be a ears 
tive thing, but I was speaViag of ihe preventive 
Prevention is better than care 

Q 5,— Is the taint of materialism, which yon 
say you discovered in stmlents of Oovernmeut 
colleges, peculiar to the students of tho°e colleges, 
or is It one of the consequences occasionally flow* 
ing from the study of Physical Science? 

A 9 say Sowing from the effusions of the 
class I alluded to I don't think it flows from ihe 
lectures of Pr Lafont, the most etnineut scientist 
lu ludia 

Q 10 —Is it your opinion that the influence of 
Gww«rv.t 5 esamwiatvoiah'Na tevided to seeatorvse 
some mi sion schools ? 

A 10 — ^ *11, to a small extent 
Q 11 —Do you consider it possible for a row 
Sion coll'‘ge to comb ue u due amount of celigiows 
1 structiuD with the amuant of instruction in 
secular studies necessary for securing high success 
for its pupils ID the Dciversit) esannnatioDs? 

A f/ — Ye«, 1 do I think Oxfoid did that for 
a lo g time, and still does A great many of the 
mo«t lUustnons Universities in Europe were 
originally religious foundations, and they did jns> 
lice to all I rii ches of learu ug It was the 
aiemsi of those Universities who were the pioocers 
of modern sc ence 

Q 12 —Is it your opinion that to send abeatben 
Edncatioi al Inspector into a school under (be 
cian’igemeDt of Christian mi^^sionaiiee is s breach 
of neutrality? Ifso it must bo equally s breach 
of ueutral ty to sei d a Clir stian Inspector into a 
sclo'l uodev the mana^meut of Hindus or 
iluhammiiJanE? 

A i2 — I cannot lay down any general rule on 
the »o^ J «t If the autborilios of inissionsiy 


colleges miglik be otTended by it, then I should say 
thst^nn Educational Department should not, la 
that tray, act offcustvely But if yon can help it, 
you shonld send a CLrutiaa Inspector m place of 
a heathen one 

Q 13— Yon Eny in your wnften statement that 

the best mode of extending primary edocation is 

to CO operate with the zemindars and help the 
ffMfti aoiashojn , you also hold tbatdirect Govern- 
ment agency should be employed on primary edn- 
catioo How do yon recoucile these statements ? 

^ 13— When I said ' direct,” it was more in 
the sen«e of "might be” ^'Vbere the Govern- 
ment can ensure its ol jrct by means of the zemin- 
dars and others, it should not refuse it , but where 
it cannot, it might have to take it, and therefore 
"should” take it, under it s own direct management 
I do not lay any stress on the word "should'’ ta 
any other sense. 

Ji’j ilB Jacob 

Q 1 — Are yon of opinion that a Hiodn Sans- 
bniist u, ns a general rule, a truer exponent of the 
literatore of classical Sanskrit than one European 
San«knlist? 

‘At — Ye«, a better teacher 
Q P— Will you kindly state your reasons for 
thinking so 7 

2 P— Tbs reasons ore obvious t think on a 
<(aettioa like this the owns lies on the person who 
propounds the question It is jnst like whether 
80 English Professor teaches the English bngnago 
better than a foreigner There I should say that 
tbeonns lay on tbe person who maintains the con* 
trary As far ns I lave seen writings, I think 
that a foreigner — 0 German for instance— is mora 
indiistrioos linn we are, aud that they bring to 
light many bidden things in different m&nu 
senpts, and all that suit of thing, but as far 
as the literature u eoncerued, a great many 
slips creep in tbeir translations and other 
wntmgs 

Q 3 — ^Tben yon arc similarly o! opinion that 
an English scholar is, as a general rule, a truer 
exponent of tbe classical literature of his own 
country tluia a native nf lud.ia.7 

J 3 — Yes 

£y Mr Praksov 

Q Z— Befercing to No 41 of the printed 
qucatiooo, IS there indigenous isstruction for girls 
tn tbe province with which you are acquainted , 
and il so, what is its character? 

A i —There is little, not much There are 
provincial schools 1 have seen the ezerc scs of 
girls inezamuiatioos which were couducted under 
theau«pKes of the Uterpara Hitakari SabUa, and 
1 think the whole was from indigenous iiistoue- 
tiOD, aud the exercises were very fair I haie 
ezanuoed some of the'^e schools id places where 
girls were fornierly edueated, not highly educated, 
in readii g, wnting, ariihmvtie, and cooking also 
I have seen answers to questions as to how to cook 
^rfbeeand other thing* 

Q 2— -Ate you aware that in the Punjab Uiere 
*** five ttainii g schools for mistresses, with up 
wards ofaOu pupils in the aggregate? 

A 2~l wa» not aware of that, but Jean 
belieie It 
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Q. 5 — Aro you awaro tint an o^ipca) by th« 
ofTiciaU of Oo^erDment to iho Natives of Indu 
for Tolautary contnlutioos is sometimes o^nira* 
lent to a tax? 

A d->It may bcj but I should say that that 
\rould be the best of all taxes. . 

-Ey JIr. Deigotok. 

Q 1 -^-la the 15th parafraph of ) our exidenee 
you say that "you tliiiiV. that the Gorernment 
•chooU have not been able altogether to maintaia 
the principle of strict neutrality" Will jou 
kindly state the facts upon which j ou bore this 
opinion, nnd the reasons which have rendered it 
impossible to mamtnm this nrinciple? 

A J —I have mentioned one great fact, and 
that iswithrtrerenco to science, that it has doUe 
things which result in injury to all religion; and 
that IS not strict neutraht] . I should not consi- 
der it so, unless I thought that the question of 
religion was a supetlluoQS one, which I do not 
The present state of the derelopment of the Thy* 
sical and Physiological Sciences, and the boldness 
of thought and research is in some quarters 
comng to the conclusion that every pheDOroena 
in the world can bo explained without supposing 
the exitteuce of any God in the world Oy the 
nsoofthewird *' itnpossiblo" I rnean that you 
are liable, unless you make a rule of exacung 
from any candidate what the IIouss of Lords 
recently proposed to exact from everv member of 
Farliaioeut, to inflict injury on all religion. 

Q In the same paragraph you say that 
" the iiiggcslieus 6f the SeercUry of State of 1859 
about allowing loluntary classes for religious in. 
struction under voluntary teachers, out of sebooU 
Lours, liave been entirely tguorej, willyou point 
out wbere, in the despatch to which you refer, 
the Sceretaiy of Slate suggests such rlener ' 

A 2 —1 be despatch 1 have not at hand It 
was a despatch of Isord Stanley’s. I did not 
refer to the despatch at the time t wrote this 
otaUment; but that was in tny mind, and I dis- 
tinctly nmember it After the .Ifutioy there was 
a great excileuient m England that education 
without religion was doing great barm 

Q 3 — I nisb you to point out the word 
« classes." 

A 3— 'NMiether bo nsed the word "classes" 
or not I do not remember. Still no effect was 
given to it as faros it went 

Q 4 —No effect was given to what? 

A d— To tbe provisiou that bojs might be 
allowed, "ont of school hours," to tale lessoos, 
if they so wished, on religion from teacbcri will 
ing to teach them 

Q 5 —Are you prepared to slate, as n fact 
known to yourself, that teachers in Ooverameut 
schools and colleges have ever refused to give 
lostniction out of school houii, asthe "foctssnd 
doctrines in the Bible," to pupils who may, in 
the words uf the despatch, Lave expressly desired 
it 7 If BO, please mention instance* 

A. 5—1 have never knawii, nor hare I said 
that teachers in Government colleges had "refused 
to giro msltuctiW,” but I remember that a 
teacher, Mr Con ell, was desirous of giving such 
instruction, out of school-hours, to ceitain boys, 
and tbe construction put on the desj atcb by high 
authority was that he could not do so within tbe 
school premises 1 uerei accused the tiachers. 1 


never knew any teacher refuse. But thinking 
over tlieausner, I ought to say that I have known 
instances m nbich the tcacheis were ready to 
give leligions msiriiction to boys who would have 
voluntarily received it emt of school-houis, but it 
was held that they could not do it willim the 
premises of the schools 

Q G — You hate twice used the word"tLei8tic" 
^Yl]t you kindly explain in what sense you use it 
Would not "eminent Dr Lafont” be more pro- 
perly described ns Christian ? 

A 3—1 have not been tailing of his r/rrisf 
fdtlh As a Scientist he is a tkexH ns opposed to 
an dtieul In Fhysicnl Science he may bo as 
llltingfjr dcscrih d as a thettl, as in Theology a 
CAruhan 

Q 7.— You don't know that he professes Chris- 
tianity ? 

A 7 —I know iL 

Q. 8 —Why do yoo call him a theist ? 

A S— As opposed to an atheist If there was 
no alhci<m in the world I would not have used the 
the wild " theist" in describing him What I 
meant is, I believe, well expressed by taking an 
idea from cur Vedas As a scientist 1 take him 
to Acl nowleJgc thit beyond everytbing wo can 
see, tbiok of, ponder, and investigate, tlwie is a 
I Supremo Inteliigcueo who directs and guides all 
(bings 

Q 3— Yon tinted id one of your answers to 
the President that, in your opinion, the Govern- 
meiit, 10 sdecti ig its Professor*, should insist 
npon Ihcir having a belief m God Do you mean 
a belief 10 ouc God? Would a llindii, who is 
yolytlieistic, 111 your opioion be fitted to he a 

A $ —No, 1 do not mean thit , I mem a be- 
lief 10 a Supreme Intelligence, without going into 
any ticfiiiUioD of rdigious tjetiallf. 1 mean a 
I Divine Power, u ithout going luto tbe question uf 
I mooolbcsim 

I Q 13— Will you eiy now whether you mean a 
I belief ID one Ood ? 

I J /3— Not nccessanly 

I Q If —Then, in your opiip n, a believer in 
1 many gods is fitted to hold a professorship ? 

I J ll — ihat belief, I thiuL, lucludcs the sense 
of a Omne Fower 

Q 12. — Then, a man wbo believes in the exist- 
: mce of 600 god*, is more fitted to be a profes- 
sor than oue who holds that there is no Ood ? 

A 12 — kes, becinse, in the first instance, a 
professor bchevii g in 500 or more guds is a meie 
ideal, a bypotheticul man, which perhaps has uo 
existence m onr days, aud also because a profes. 

80r in 600 gods, eien if such un ludividi al can 
be found anywhere, cannot, in this conneclion, 
be 80 miscbievous as i pnifessar, an educated man 
exercising oonsiderjible influence, who says that 
theie IS no God 

Q 13 —Have you ever known of profes ora in 
Goieriinient colleges who were Christians 7 Do 
you tbii k that Christian piofessors are less likely 
to " instil into y outhf ll minds" the prmc pies £ 
tbe Chrstian religion, than tbe atl eistic piufes- 
oara to ‘instil inaciples opposed to all leligion"? 

J 73 — Yi. 8, ceitainly 

Q 7d — Upon what giouiids 7 
A 7J— I will gmeially say that one reason IS, 
tbjC as theology is not a subject of study in a 
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not hiM any ocean m to refer to hii «[H.iral fattbt 
nnd ecrlaioly Ik* would nercf wantonly bclrajr tke 
conEJfnee fernweil in liim by oJllciouily trachtnj 
wliat lie bail agre*-*! nob to t^aclii and would 
alnctly ndhere to the rnnciplcn of llie Oorfrumrnt 
iiniler wbich be iincii An 8;;no»lie or alhewt 
can base no fnn ij'lsa, and tn* tcience would 
naturally lead liim to refer to bu opioioni 

Q 15 —In answer to Mr Ijee U'aroer, you | 
stated that nrofiaMri in Oorerntnenl collegea 
were OTfT pnio do you mean tbal tlotrnwntnt 
could, for imaller silanes, (indefCcient men for tbe 
appointment m qieation? 

A 15— Not now, after il bai embarbed on 
an expcosire system Unman nature will not 
pire up wlist IS witbm its reach 1 dare lar now 
tsoremroent cannot at ll is moment find cUieieot 
men (or smaller ulariea 

<2 IG —Upon what ^ouuJs arc your opinions 
1 aseJ ? bat Laowlcdgo bare you of tie supi ly 
of such men 

A IG —I I a\e already aniwered that tjoeslion. 

I thinb many inalilutions bare for rery moderate 
salaries, get men as good and eflieient, not oi ly 
from my owo twint of rww, bat also from tb« 
]>e«ilton they liars sioec occupied lu tb« Edaca* 
tional Department. 

Q i7,— P > you heliere that of tho iludeota who 
becatss agnostics, a macb largsr number bare 
ticcn educated tn Oorernment eoticgcs than lo 
miHionary e>llegcs>~I ncao in proportion to tho 
whole number educated in the two cIssKe of 
eollegtt respectirely? 

{So reply taVen ) fl dil not refuec lo rej>Iy 
a< far as 1 cau remember P«l ape tbj ryurstwn 
was not allowed I would hero answered that 
certaibly almost all agnostics come from Oorers* 
ment colleges of late years — K 'tf B ] 

<2 IS— too I are stated tl at many misswmaty 
collcgis hare lost their professors Ly tleirjoin* 
ing Oorernment colleges dd the«e gentlemen 
come out to ieacb rel gun? 

A 18 —^0, not in all cases I know that some 
profenors w1 o hjd came out for La tlsitinilre 
and St Paols School, afterwards left them sn 
order to jam Ooremment collegM 

Q ^5— loo think that missionary oollegca ob. 
tain as good professors as Gorernment colleges 
for one third of tl e salary 7 
A 13 —1 rr, I thiuk so, snd useerns to l« con 
f Tmed by t\ e i>o*itwiis which aome of tl etn 1 are 
SI ice secured in tl e Lducation DcpartmcDt 
Itself 

JDtf Sin CnopT 

Q 1 —Da you know how many Gorernment 
Arts colleges tl ere are in Bengal ? 

A 1^— I hare not counted them "Vow say 
that there are nii eteen I tbrnk that must b« ibo 
number 

Q 2 — Do you know Ibit in tl rco of these 
colleges there ts o ly oue Eutopcao cST^, and 
that in three others the entire staff li Nalire^ 

A 2 — ^kes, that may be 

Q 3— la tlcn yont oljectien to the present 
Government sysfeni o£ h gh educition biM on 
tl e grotiod that there is an excessive {rorutoD of 
It, or that it has become unnecessary ? 


A 3— \Wl, partir Inth For insUnee, if you 
karo tiio eutiro staff Xatire in a few instilntions. 
JO I might perbaj* muliijly such instanrcs 1 
rraa not aware of that If it I as been fcMibU ta 
a few colleges. It might be fcaitblo m others 

Do I undcniand tl at you do not bol3 
that there i* ao eaccMire number of cnilcgrs 7 
A i — \ 00 Taean in tbe way of tspenre ? 

Q 5 —In il « way of numlpcrs 
A 5— No, I don't think Hat I lire It-o 
great a rwpect for I i"h cdB'ulion to say tl at- 
Q t;— .koa say It IS notnrecssarv in these days 
to get not from Ln Jan 1 Professors of History or 
laglisft Iitrrstare, or otso of ^fathematic*, on 
high scales of salary 

J <?— I think ccnrmlly il «» not necessary 
As I bare sai 1 before, there was ■ Nslire gentle, 
tnati, ill the eompelilii’o ciaminations in T nglaod 
wbo sloo<i, I think, second in tbe sal jcct rf 
Itglsfi Literature in a Jong Int of Lugbih 
can ll dates 

Q 7 — By whom and in wliat subjects bad I e 
been taoght 1- ngliah Litcra'iire? 

A 7 — lie bad been tanght m the rn'stl'ney 
College 

Q S — kon hare cti cessed the optnian that tl c 
recognition a> J cfadaaVimprnrcraent of lodigcn. 
oils sci ools alfords tbe I«ft and iradiest means of 
catallsbing an stSeteat system of popular edoca* 
tioo tn Bengal 

A fi—1 lardlr think Out is fiwiills without 
tbs rccoguition of ludigsnoui tcboolt. 

Q f>—\ou bare statcl that you ars award of 
tbs extent to wbieh indigenoiu Khoolf bars been 
made pso of, in recent year*, in the derelopment of 
pnmary cdualion m Bengal do 1 uodinianil that 
you a^proee of what has already been dons in this 
d recuoo id Bengal, and dcaire that tbs pment 
policy of Gorernment in the support and imnrore 
tncat of indgenout schools L« eonfirmeu an] 
extended ly merraied grants of pibbc moQey 
being deroled to that ol jeet 7 
A kes. 

Q JO— k\L«j TOO say that orthodox Hindu 
females mar pewsiLlj b^tae teache-s, do jon 
refer to oiunamcd women, msmed women, or to 
widows? 

A 10 — Tbete may be two Ojunians as to that, 
because la Iheso days there sre so many new 
things and III! dilT cult todraw the precise line 
iKtwcon ail orthodox lltudu and a Brabtao 

<2 11 — Haro you lean! of the cstabluhment 
of Lorcrnraenl training schools for female leadier* 
at Calcutta in connrelion with tbe Betbui e School 
at Dacca and at lUmport. Btaulcab , and are you 
anaro of the cauics which J-d to the closiu > of 
tb se clashes? 

A 11 — I lore not heard But flat slows 
that the desideratum has not yet been supplied 

Jij Mr Stmo Mahmud 

I Q 7— With refercaco to your knowledge or 
estimftleof ihe proportion of the Mubamroadiii 
|iO|ulst»n tiyolher sections of the popuLlioa in 
B ogal pleaK state whether you consider the 
iiuiub<-r o' Mubonirnadani benefting from plle- 
gwts educat on aderjuate and id due p^ portion 
A 7—1 think there are few hluhammadaQs 
trat are benefiting now from collegiate edacation 
xhe number 18 inadeijQate 1 do not (Link tlere 
laiaa b ob»lruction lor, but there was before, 
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OTTiDg to tlie slimness of the Maliammadana tbem- 
Eelres to receive eilue&tion lu Lii^lish Since the 
establishment of the Uuiversitjr they liare begon 
to think It IS their interest, no lees tban their 
dnty, to take advantage of all the facilities tbe 
University oQers 

Q 2— Do yon think that the results of the 
Calcutta University examinations supply a fair 
criterion for judging tbe extent to ivbieb high 
English education has advanced among theTanous 
sections of the poj nlalion ? 

J, 2 —I think, t > a certain extent, it is a fair 
criterion It is from that I draiv my conctosion 
that the Iilnbaramadans are noiv taking advantage 
of theopportunities forgetting high class edueatMu 
<2 3 — From j our wide interest and knowledge 
of female education, mil you kindly state whether 
there are especial dtfScuUies in the way of intro* 
ducing Fegli^h education among Huhaffimadan 
girls lu contradistinction to other sectioos of the 
Native community? 

3—Di Jatto there may he, hat H* jure that 
IS, according to the rules of the respective societies, 
there ought not to he I presume the gentleman 
who put the question has in view the ^enana ays* 
tem Tliero are greater difficulties, aad those 
difficulties areowing to the facts I have already 
mentioned, that the Muhammadins arc shy to 
receive English edncalioa and to adopt European 
civihs-ition If that is the feeling among the 
males, it will naturally be so amoi g the females 
1 wish here to mention an initance to the coa* 
tmy in the Bengal Branch of tbe National 
indiiiD Assovialiop, of wliieli I am a memhef, wo 
took lip the qneslion of female edncatioo among 
Muhammadans A Mn) a nmadan gentleman of 
position has offered to assiit us, and although no 
greet results hare yet followed, the fact itself 
shows tint letter days may ere long dawn 

Q J— If von have th ught npon the suhjeet 
before now, please state (he ennscs which, in yonr 
opinion, produce tl e shync's to which yon have 

referred as preventing ^iuhammadans from avail* 
ing Ihcmielves of English education 

ji 4, In my estimation the causes are these 

that the Muhammadans generally have been more 
tenacious of their religion, tbeir hteratnre, their 
philosophy, and ti eir sciences than the Hindus, 
and haio therefore been shy of high education in 
Englmh, which woiil 1, necefsanlj as it were, in- 
doctniiale the pupils with tbe philosophy and Use 
sciences, the civilisation and ideas of Europe 


J?y THE Ho^I B VBU BHUDEB IIUKEBJI 
Q j__AsIlnowno one lu Bengal who has 
had larger or more varied eipeneneo of the eflects 
of Fiiglish education than yourself, 1 beg to en- 
nuire if, m yonr opinion, a higher menUl and 
moral tone has not manifested i^lf along with 
the rrogresa of superior Fngluh e lueatinn in this 
country— (1) m ihe immensely improved ebaracler 

of the Nsliv e publ c service , (S) m the lew oot- 
T3'^»i oUcci'ity of pablii. amiuemenfs, (3) in 
the ineatly diminished servility of the Nstiro 

prvst and (4) in our college-educated men having 
become hef er husbands an I better fithers? 

j y«.^cs, tlat IS, taking superior edocaUon 
at given m the 1 igl est colleges Taking ti e 
whole together, the moraU and geneial tone of all 
cUsses of Hindus lave tnarreUudy^ 

Tbe whole range of superior edc-atiui ^#,iailhoiil 


B«sd. 


reference to any clnss of colleges, produced a 
marked improvement m all that tno qnestion 
implies 

Q 2 — In reference to yonr paragraph 15, I 
would beg to enquire if the spread of Brahmoism 
can indicate anything bat the strength and growth 
of the religions sentiment among onr collegc-edu. 
catedyonths? 

A —Brahmoism onginated with Rammohnn 
Roy, who lived before the introduction of high 
English education by means of colleges and school*, 
and the present state of the dLVcIopmcnt of physi- 
cal and psychological enquincs was not at that 
tune known in India. There has been no recent 
growth of Brahmo influences from Government 
college ednention 

Q 8 —I would beg to enquire if, in your opi- 
nion, there is still room for large impmrementi m 
the same directions as heretofore in the character 
(1) of the Native public service, (3) of public 
nmosementa, (3) ofthepuLlio press, and (4) of 
domestic and social relations ? 

A There IS room for improvement certainly 
m all (he directions mentioned 

Q 4 — I wontd DOW beg to enquire if, in yonr 
opinion, it will be at all advisable for Government, 
pigged as It IS to stnet religious neutmlily, to 
lake >0 band the dtreef control and management 
of schools for the masses, and en/vree in tl em, as 
it most then dOftbatrnrely secular teaching which 
has l/Mn declared to be “ extremely imperfect " by 
tbe highest m Ihe land 

J I take it that it is admitted on oil h.tndi 
that primary or moss edneation cannot be complete 
in itself It IS the precursor of higher education 
afterwards Tbe word primary implies that some- 
thing IS to follaw to which it is only initiatory I 
hare already said that it is most advisable that 
Ooversment shontj co-operate with the seraindars 
aod others in tins matter, hut where tl at fails, 
rather than let the poorer population remain in 
entire ignorance, it anoolJ take, as far as i(s rnles 
and policy may allow, the direct control It ii 
secular edoeation in the higher colleges alone and 
among a differenl class of itndents, l> at hss been 
pronounced incomplete hy high aulLont es aa fat 
aa 1 know 

Hy Mb a. M. Bose 

Q J — Do yon think that any moral traiumg 
which may I<o impartcl hr meana of (ezi.hooka in 
Ooveniment sehoola or colleges is iiffieieot? 

J /—No 

Q 2 — So far as yon know, IS aar spocialaiten- 
tion paid ID the selection of text books in Oorern- 
ment inatilntions to their imUbihty for rnrp«»es 
of moral training ? It not their Etnes* for purwes 

©fa literary character what M particolarly, if noi 
entinly, considered in making the selection * 

j 2 \es, I agree with you. It ls with m 

view to I terature pnnapilly, and not to the moral 
sentiment tlmt may be conta ned in them, that tbe 
selection of text booka is made 

Q g— Do you think it would be potviUe lo 

impart Bio-al trainiDg B,-art fion suy 
/ysesi traien/ ^ 

j It cuU cot be done riffieirntly f r 
practical pnr|''*c« without soice rtl gi>us icime- 
tion leiag couDKted wiUi it. 

« 





2nil, llic wtal liilimoat of nnivcrjitic*/’ le ill 
you eiptaiii the oijrtt of the chsngc anj the 
ominion ? 

A 1 —Only for Iretily’s aalce That « not a 
pomtoQ irliich Iinteiilrtltocntioreaiir measurra« 
and therefore I ilil not specially thiiiK it otcoa- 
tar) to pro the whole fcnleuce 

Q ?— In year quotation of prioeiplef, the ttli 
II— "The maintenance of the exutmp eoI]r(;e« 
an I ichooU of hi"h order " Hat in the Kew>lu> 
tion quotol from tl i«— "The tnanilenanee of the 
exiitin^ Cerernnnt eoltepe and tchooU of a 
kvh order, d«f /4e laerrrie ^Hetr aavSer riea 
aeerriJiy*’ ^\l!l you lindlr ilato yonr reuoni, 
if any, for the omi>iioni in tfie quotation? 

A The ommion irai not intentional 

Q 7— \ou »ay— "If pieVed l>oyieanl>o got 
at by competitm examinatiooi in middle tchoole, 
they may reecire fcholanhipi from Goremmeul 
inDleicnt to caver the incrementf to the etiiting 
fee* ir> high college*, which may be neceieaty for 
their being entirely lelf »upp3rting'’ Would it 
not be difhcult to apply thi* in practice, toaimuch 
ai the rate of eeliolanhip wi nld bo a quantity 
varying for eaeh college, and even to (lie tame 
college, ai the ouml'cr of itudenti rott or fell 7 

A 3 —The aeheme wosid hare to be alaptcj to 
inditilnal rate* 

Q I — It I a* been ilateil before thitCummi** 

• ion that ti e rate of fee in the rceii leoey College 
It He 12 ■ month, and tliat, with the numWron 
itt relit in tl e lait pabhihe-l retarni, tint would 
need to be railed to ili 35 t> male the tattiln* 
tinn telf^eupportiog Would your eeheoe lorolre 
the niiiDg of the fee to thii raU ? 

4 ify teheme involeed alio the eurUiI* 
ment of exi<eniet 

Q fS — Sup]>oiing the ralererenited to lit 35, 
and, a« you ftoTOM, Gotenimeut gaee eaoh I 
■tudent (after eompetitire etanination) a tcliolar* 
•hip of Iti 2S to cover tint increment, wlneli i« 
neceiiary to make the eollege lelf inp) ortiog, 
woul I the Gorcrnmenl ci{<endi(ure en the io«tita< 
tien be at all reduced? 

A C — The qneition tappoice a tiite of thing* 
which wat not preient to nty mind A fee of fit 33 


a month for a day scholar must be iinprcccdci ted 
I cannot believe any pertou could congratulale 
ft department which cau produce lucli a fact 
Q C — lias It eccurnd to rou that «f your 
teheme were to widely applied as it must be to 
enable, in your own words, "luch boys of the 
iBhldte classes as may prove competeut for high 
•dneatiOK to have no dillicultiss in entering high 
colle(.fi," that the Goveniment expenditure on col 
leges might be greater than it it at prcicnt? 

A ti— No, It Iiftsnot occurred to mo in (hatwoy 
I enp^ied great curbilmcnt of expenses could be 
made III otber dinetious 

Q 7 — How would you work the proroscti 
eeheme of sch darshipe to as to give aid eiily to 
roor •ludeiits, s iing that well to-do studmt* 
have, to say the Ieist, equal chances with poor 
one! in competitive examination? 

A 7 —I liars no »clieine I only make 
Iteot There might be scliolarships limited to that 
porlicalar object, and tint is how I read die Gov- 
ernment llesolutioii 

j THE J’cr^iPEvT — Woiill you exclula 

I from such compciitiun Injt of the wealthier 
j classes? 

A, \es, I would exclude them ] 

$ S— It IS taij in your lOth paragrspli that 
a trduetioa in the allowaiiect to proftisori would 
h« a Icnelit to the country Would you kindly 
state m what wav? 

A d—Dy making edocation cheaper 
Q 9— Referring to your I2tb and ISth para* 
gmilis, would you name initancei, year 

era kititUiit, where private enterprise it not 
having, or hat not had, a "fair field"? And 
itate how? 

A 9— It cannot hart afairfiell ifithasex* 

r nsive collrgct and ichoolt at iti tide, as it were 
I avf am 1 that Government colleges attraot pro* 
fessort from private onei I believe that loir 
professert had come from Eaglmd for the f^Iar- 
tinibru on much lees salsriei than they afterwards 
got >n Government tcrvice, who otherwise would 
most proba! )y Lave remained at the ^larlini^re 
Tie IBlh .VirtA 1S83. 


Z’ci(ftfnrtfo/TnE Ret 

Q«es / — Pleav* itatc what opporlunitiee yon 
have hod of funning an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and m what Province yonr 
expeneace hai been gamed 

Am J , — I am living in thispartof thellos^bly 
Distnct for the last 3 j yean, have the charge of 
a rural miuion belonging to the Tree Cliurcb of 
Scotland 1 have under me about lOtcbooIsof 
all grade*— vernacular as well as Anglo-vema- 
cular In the performance of my duties as a 
missionary an 1 an educator of the young, I often 
come m contact with all classes of people living in 
the district In former years I made extensive 
preaching tours not only m this, but in other die- . 
tncts, such as llurdwan, Hanceora, Ic , &c , and 
wherever 1 stopped for two or tlirco Jays I made 
enquiries os to the state of education in those 
|iarts, when opportunities allowed, I examined 
several schools tliat lay in my way Irom them 
circumstances I may hnmlly say that 1 have a 


J T) BuAITACnAItJTE 

little expcricaec in the work of edncation, and a 
little knowledge of the social, intcllectnol, and 
moinl condition of the people of this distnct 
Qae* 9— l>i you think that in your Province 
the qatem of pninary education has been placed 
on a toond basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Am 2—1 think the system of primary educa 
tion IS placed on a sound basis, so far os the Gor- 
emment professing the principle of neutrality in 
nutters of religion can pat it It is capable, I 
mar cay, of indefinite development, and when 
hilly developed it would no doubt meet the requiro- 
mente of the community In the matter of its 
administration I would suggest Government, 
except in especial coses, to act upon the principle 
that those who will not help themselves must 
not be helped With regard to the course of 


instruction, I wouM Imml 1/ sufrffMt tint, Mclod- 
ing tlie tcaclun" of doffmxs of any jnrticuUr 
nli'jion, such as this Hindu, Muliammalan, or 
Chnstian, in Government schools moral lissons 
ought to bo taught more extensively than at pre 

Rent lessons the necessity of winch u admitted h\ 

professors of all rtligions, such as those wbicn 
twjmro truth, justice, generosity, faithfulness, 
puritv, loyalty, it-c, &.c Tlio Govemment hiph 
education as imparted at present has a stron,»tei«l 
ency to unsettle the minds of (lio students and 
deprive them of all faith in any religion Unless 
this tendeney is eheclccd in time, the whole nation 
may in course of time dnft into a dcploraUo state 
of wreligion and vice 

q„g, $ — ^In jour rrovinee M primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or I y par 
ticular classes only? lioany ctas>cs specially hold ! 
aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any classes 
practically excluded from it , and if so, from what 
caures? What is the attitnie of the influential | 
classes towards the extension o! elementary hnow , 
ledge to every class of society ? j 

A** d— Chiefly the higher and middle classes I 
avail themseWes of the benefits of Uv* prunary I 
education by Go\emment No cla«^ of Her 
Majesty’s subjects however low, aro exclthled by | 
law from reaping these benefits But, practically, 
the agncultural class, and those below il, such as 
Hans and Bagdis, S.e , hard hitherto, to a very 

5 reat extent, kept themsches aloof from trailing 
icmselvea «! tno«e advantages The reason of 
their conduct in this mattor is this they think 
they uro bora to cultivate the land, and that 
th*y have no right to acquire tin. treasures of | 
knowledge The desire for knowledge must be 
first created in them before any attempts are made 
to educate them The inlluentul classes, I must | 
candidly confess, do not much like the extension I 
of knowledge to the lower classes of sociity 
Many of them ray that as long as they arc kept 
in Ignorance, they will yield us nbediepce, but if 
they acquire knowledge they will contend with us 
for their respectne rights If the influ>ntial 
classes favoured the spread of education atnoog 
the lower classes of the commaait) , they would 
come forward and assist Government in this im 
portaat matter Bat unfortunately, with few 
exceptions, they do not do so, which u a plain 
proof that they do not care for it 

Que> 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your Province 7 How far are they a relic 
of anancient viHageaystem.? Canyoudesenbathe 
subjects and character of the instruction given in 
them and the system of discipline in vogue? 
ilhat fees are taken from the schobrs? From 
what claasea are the masters of such schools gener 
ally selected and what are their qaalifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or proviaing masters la such schools? Under 
what circumstances do yon consider that indi 
genous schools can be tnined to good account as 
fart of a system of national education, and what 
IS the best method to adopt for this pnrpo^o? 
Are the masters willing to sccept State aid and to 
conform to th'’ rules under which such aid is 
given ? How far has the grant in Sid system 
been extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended ? 

■4ni 4 — Hoc^hly being justly reckoned com 
paratively a more advanced district of the Province 
of Bengal, there exist Humorous indigenous schrols 
in all parts of it Some of them receive Govern 


ment aid, and others do not Tlie eiistence of 
nuny of Bum ba.« not yet come tn the knowledge 
of tneedurational nulhonties Generally speak- 
ing, these village schools arc of the most primitive 
clmrartcr, and the subjects taught in them are 
timfly wntiiig on palm or plantain leave*, tho 
rndiments of arithmetic according to the rules of 
Shubunkar, cxcrciecs in mental nntbmetic to all 
tlie pnpiU a.«iinblcd together at a particular liour 
Now-a-da^s book* of tiio laost elementary cliarac- 
ter aro lieiag introduced into them if the majority 
of the pnpd* belong to tbc higher and middle 
claMcs in reboot* attended mostly by lower 
classes no pnntnlliooks arc to be found, because 
the parents do notdc«tro that their chddren should 
leara to road in books TLe^ want them to learn 
a little anthmetio and writing, the acquisition of 
wliicit they consider os suflicicnt education for 
: them rroperly *waking, there i* no discipline in 
these xillagt scfioou,— the boi s go out when they 
like and come back when they please IMien an 
urchin offinds biB guru moliashoy, be isumsem* 
fully lisitcd with the cam, for no guru t ts m 
hispnthsala withont it The fee* of tbc guru 
mohashoy vary from 4 annt* to one If some of 
bis pupls are too poor to pav him his fee, he keeps 
them free , tesi Ics hw fee, bo get* oceasional pre- 
sents from hi* pupils in the shape of clothe*, ncc, 

I dtl. salt, kc I kc Tlicsc prosents are made some- 
j times monthly ©r ijoartcrlj The fees are not so 
! regularly paid a* in Lnglirh schools, and not 
always in copper but in ktoj Tlie guru i* totne 
I times put into Jiflirullic* on aceonnt of tiu irre- 
gularity of poyment If he in*i»t ujion regular 
payment, perliaps htspumi* will be withdrawn and 
put into another jwlWu Ihe gurus are taken 
generally from the claw of Bnhmica and Kaistos, 
with little or no qualifications for thi.ir work I 
know many inttancrs m which a pmr Brahmin, 
unable to earn a livchhoftl from any other mean*, 
opennl a palhmla in a >ilbgc to save him»U an I 
family from sheer starvation A grwt deal of al- 
lowance IS made to the Bruhmm guru m diashoy by 
the parents and guardians of Uie pupils attend 
iDg bis rehool 

i am not aware of anv oroangetnenla made for 
traioing and providin » teachers for pnmarv schoob> 
The normal schools of the district supply teachers 
for nuddJcKhiss schools and not for the pniuary 

Tbc indigenous schools can be turned into 
good account as a system of nabonal education by 
formiog them into circles In connection with the 
Calcutta \ ernacular Ldueation So«4ty, 1 ha\e been 
working on tlie circk system for the last 15 or IR 
years, and I find tl at it has succeeded beyond my 
most sanguine expectations I tool up 14 indi 
genous pathsala^ round Mohanad of the most 
elemental character and formed Uiem into a 
circle and tned to improve them as much as 
possible and they are now classified as lower verna 
cnlar schools lowanls defraving the expenses of 
my circk pathsaLs 1 receive lis 80 per month, of 
which sum Its 10 are paid by Government and 
ttie romainiog Us 40 by the Calcutta \ ernacular 
Edttcation Society and OUT mission together The 
sum IS di^»ed of in the following manner — 


Ihe eirele teacher i salaty 
7 cant oiohashoT a 
7 d ito „ 

Cootui^l 


Bsl 

^ The garu of each rithxala 

|,WeUo«<slto take froin hit 
. / papila aa much fee as bs 
_ I can realms par luoiitb 

8oJ 
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From my own espenence I find tie circle 
System an admirable one I bebere the majonly 
of teachers in the indigenous schools will be glad 
to receiTe State aid and conform to the roles that 
may be laid down by Government 

Qntt, 6 — 'What opinion does your expeneace 
lead yon to hold of the extent and value of honie 
instruction 7 How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal tenns, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys eda 
cated at school ? 

Ant 5 — I am decidedly of opinion that the 
education given at school is far superior to that im 
parted at home The spirit of emulation is good 
for the young, and it seryes as a stimulant to 
exertion There is scarcely any emulation among 
those taught at home I beheve those educated at 
school are better fitted for the public service 

Quel 6 — How far can the Government depend 
oa private e5oit, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
you enumerate the pnvate agencies which eniA for 
promoting primary mstruclion ? 

Ant 6 —Government cannot depend much opon 
pnvate effort for the supply of elementary instmc 
tion m rural dist'icts There are nussionaiy 
societies that are engaged in promoting primary 
education m several rural districts m Seugal, bnt 
their funds being too limited, they are not ^le to 
accomplish all that they wub to do m thu very 
important work If the Government select from 
every society one or two missionaries, who com 
mand the respect of all classes of the eommaui^, 
constitute them into & board for the promotion of 
prunaiy education, aud entrust them with sutBcieat 
lands and rules for the management of tbeir bust 
QC8B, 1 believe the work will advance a great deal 
ID the mofussd 

Quti S—'Vl'hat classes of schools should, in your 
opinion, be entrusted to mumcipal committees for ' 
support and management? Assuming that the , 
provision of elementary instruction in towns is to | 
be a cWge against municipal funds, what seen ' 
nty would you suggest against the possibihty of i 
municipal committees failing to make suflicient 
provision 7 j 

Jut S — I am of opoioo that only the lower 
vernacular aud primary schools lU towoe may be | 
safely entrusted to* mnnicipal committees for their 
support and management Each municipal com 
mittee at the end of each year may be required to 
assign a particular sum for education from tbe 
funds at their ^sposal for the year following 
They ought not to take the respansibili^ of sup 
porting a school or schools for which they have 
not sufficient funds This matter of municipal 
schools can be safely left to tbe discretion of the 
Jlagistrate 

Ques 9 —Have you any suggestions to make on 
the system in force for providing teacbew m 
primary schools? What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a 
beneficial influence among the villagers ? Can 
1 ou suggest measures other than locrease of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ant 9— I think a half yearly esamination of a 
very simple kind ought to be held to test the 
qualifications of gums who are to become teachers 
in primary schools Those that pass the test 
should receive each a certificate signed by the 
Magistrate of the District ^one but those who 

iki-iil 


bear a good moral character should be entrusted 
with the education of children in primary schools 
No indigenous school should receive any aid with 
oat a certificated teacher The teachers of village 
schools are still held in great esteem by the people, 
imless they disgrace themselves by improper con- 
duct They are often consulted on important 
occasions, and their advice is received with thank 
fulness They dec de petty village disputes, write 
I papers of agreement, and read letters addressed to 
parties who cannot read The suggestion I can 
make to raise the social status of gurus in villages 
without increase of pay is this If Government 
officials when visiting parts of their districts should 
send for them and speak a few kind words to them, 
they will tbmk themselves ard^ly rewarded and 
will be held in great respect by the people 

Quei 10 —What subjects of instruction, if mtro 
dneed into primary schools, would make them more 
acceptable to ttie community at large, and espem 
ally to the agricultural classes? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the snatcuc 
I tion m such subjects efficient ? 

I Ant 10 — For the benefit of the agncultural class, 

I would humbly suggest that attempts should be 
, made to plant pnmaty schools in villages inhabited 
chiefly by ryots whose work is the cultivation of 
the soil If there be two villages near each other 
—one inhabited by Brahmins and Kyastos, the 
other bv agiicnltunsts— I would recommend the 
establishment of the primary school in the latter, 
not idiat I envy tbe upper classes, hut becaa<e 1 
think that those who are sunk m gross ignorance, 
and for whom no one cares sboulcf be raised and 
gradually rendered fit members of society lor 
ecboola in agncultural villages I would suggest a 
very simple course to begin With vtt , reading, 
wntmg, anthmetio by Shubunkur and exercises in 
menteianthmetic !tfo pnnted books should be 
introduced into these schools until there be a desire 
for them, since at present they have great aversion 
to ^em It may be objected how can reading be 
taught without the use of books 7 My answer to 
it 13 bow did OUT ancestors who had no help of 
printed books leam to read and write? 

It » not a century since pnuted books in Ben- 
gah were introduced mto the country The guru 
can dictate to lus pupils to wnte names of villages, 
comuion objects and simple sentences on paper, 
and then correct them if needed He can teach 
them to write simple and short letters After a 
time, when the desire for books springs up in tbeir 
minds then books can be mtroduced with advan 
Uge 

Qaes 13 — Iff the system of payment by results 
suitable in your opinion, for the promotion of 
eduction amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ant 12 — I do not think that the system of 
payments by results is suitable for tbe promotion 
of primary educabon amongst ignorant and poor 
people, for the evident reason that the gurus cannot 
obtain a sufficient amount of fees from his pupils 
for the support of himself and Ins family To 
euppiement his fees, Rs 2 or Rs 3 per month may 
be given him by Government on condition that he 
does hm work diligently and faithfully hlohanaj 
being a centre of examination of primary schools 
of thw part, I have lately seen that several gurus 
received as rewards no more than Rs 3 or Rs 4 
each after an interval of six months The highest 
sum given to a guru at the la t examination in 
^lar^ 1838 was Rs 7 only, and the lowest Rs 8 
63 
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Bewarils t* paplla sTiould nerer be in money, ns at 
present in some distncts, but only in books This 
fosters in the young a love for money in connec- 
tion with early education, which is most pemia 
ons In parts where the system of payment by 
results IS la vogne, I think ample rewaitls onght to 
be given to successful gurus in order to retain 
them in their posts, or else they will give up ihcir 
work for more lucrative employments 

Qnei 13 Hare you any so^^stions to make 

regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

Ant 13 — In schools entirely supported by OoT- 
emment, fees ought to be exacted from the pupils 
according to the circumstances of the parents and 
guaidians 

Qb«* 14 . — '"WiSl yon favonr flie Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools can be mereased , and, Eecoadly, 
how they can be gradually rendered morecffictent? 

Ant 14.— T. beueve the circle system of the late 
Heniy "IVoodrow, Esq , with certain modifications, 
13 the best scheme that Government can adopt for 
the promotion of pnmary education in the present 
circuinstances of the country It is calculated not 
only to mnlbply the number of schools but to 
render them efficient in course of tune Aa a mo- 
dification of ilr 'Woodrow’s plan, I would humbly 
suggest the following Let each circle consist of 
SO indigenous echooh, with a pandit to visit each 
school once a month Hu work will be to eumine 
the pupiL u all snbiects taught, to mstroct the 
guru in the best way of teaching, and to look into the 
school Tauter and see that it la properly kept, Cro 
fU 

For 16 gvua *t Ri 8 sseh isoatUj 4o 

For another to guru. Re 2 «wh , 30 

Tbs selary of the {<sa^t n K 

For oontiOKeney aod prues yetrty 10 

Tons 100 


Civsi examination of xne 

Quesliona 6y Us Cuott. 

Q 1— kou say that the lodigenoos pathsolas 
are chiefiy attended by the higher and middle 
classes, and thit the agncultuisl classes— the Hans, 
S^dis, and other siioilaT castes— have generally 
kept aloof Do not the agncaltoral and petty 
shop-kceping classes actually form the bulk of tbe 
pupils m the pathsolas? . 

A 1 —I am decidedly of opinion that the 
agncultnial classes hare not awnlbl themselves to 
any great extent of the present primary schools 

<2 DotheSadgopeor npper-classcultivators 
form a large portion of the pupils m pathsolas 7 

A 5— No 

Q 3 —Have you noticed any advance m the 
standard of the pathsalas, and any improvement m 
their manner of teaching, wiUim the last ten rears? 

A S— I have 

Q 4 —Are yon acquainted with the wotkmg ©t 
the circle sysUm such as you describe li, in the 
districts of Eastern Bengal and in the Fresidencr 
Divnon? 

A d— Not from my own eip»nerce I judge 
from Mr H oodrow’s own account of it 

J?y Mr C Praeson 

Q f— Do you think that the people who wiaV* 
use of the pathsalas in Beagal desire the aid and 


Let the gurus rcahee from their pupils a* much in 
fees as they can If this scheme be adopted, each 
school will cost Government a little more than 
Be S per month In connection with this ques- 
bon, I may here mention that the system of night 
adult schools, which I find very useful, may be 
tried with advantage in places where practicable 
I have here a circle of night adult schools consist- 
ing of 7 pathsalas, attended by ryots who labour 
for Iheir bread dunng the day and learn at nigbt 
The object aimed at in these schools is to teach 
thcocholara torcad, wntc,and cast accounts From 
my own ospeneoce I »y that the night-school 
system has succeeded remarkably well, as may be 
seen from the past reports of the C V E Society 
If adult TTots get a taste for learning, they will no 
doubt seek to educate their oQspnng The system 
of night schools may be rendered an auxiliary to 
the promotion of pnmary education, and it ought 
to be encouraged by Oovemmeot where practicable 

Qvet S4 —Is the canse of higher education in 
your Province injured by any unhealthy competition , 
aand if so, what remedy, if any, would youpply? 

Ant 24 —There ought to be a gradual ascent 
from tbe pnmary to the lower and middle verna- 
cular echooU, and not a big gap between the 
former and latter as I find in this distnct, as 
may be seen &om th6 standards fixed for these 
several grades of schools From a desire tliat the 
boys should make a npid progress, a multiplicity 
of subjects u of ten assinedthem, which realW dis- 
tracts tbeir minds and does injury to their future 
ptogrees in learning I beheve the uitTcduetioB 
of sneh subjects as botany, cbenustry, sanitary 
pnmer, le middle school*, is perfectly useless ana 
a mere waste of their time They mil be of no 
use to tLeffl ui their after life. 

Since 1 have rertneted myself only to the snh- 
ject of primary education, 3 have not tonchrf upon 
other snbjrcts contained in the question paper 


■EV J D BnArrAcriARJTE 
mterference of Government and benevolent some 
tus excepting so far as they profit by the funds 
disbursed by those agencies ? 

A 1 —They desire also to have their schools 
improved 

Q P— ITben you speak of the agncultural 
classes, do you mean those who till the land with 
their own bands? 

^ F — kes,andalso those who employ others to 
till for them 

By Me Lee-’^arNeR 

9 1 — kou have recomiBeDded that th<. masters 
of mdigcaous schooli be trained Can you say 
what proportion of the masters of aided indigen 
ons schools are trained teachers ? and are the mas- 
ters of such schools aa a class generally qualified ^ 

^ ^ believe there are verv few trained men 
MV EQch inatitivticus As a class thev are not well 
qualified 

Q S —What 13 the average attendance in your 
vernacular circL mission schools ? 

A a— 2o 

Q ^ *~I observe that tbe average attendance m 
vernacular schools in Bengal is below 25, or even 
'Mow 20, whereas in other provinces it rises to 50 
Do you consider that the present system of small 
grants in-aid has any tendency to increase the num 
her of schools without- tefexmee to theu efficiencj ? 
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A 5 — think docs m some casc ^ , la otheis 
not 

Q 4 — Jlr Bholanath Pal has ezpres«e(l the 
opinion that "perhaps inspection may he reduced " 
Do yon agree with him 7 Are Tillage aided sdiools 
sufficiently inspected at present ? 

A 4 —I do not agree with Mr Bholanath Pal 
1 think more inspection is necessary Formerly 
the Deputy Inspector used to come every month 
Now the schools are so numerous that he comCB 
once a year The Suh-Inspector comes once in 
three or four months 

Q 5— Has the improTement which yon juSt 
mentioned as having t^en place in Bengm placed 
the system of primary edacation on a satisfactory 
basis ? 

A 5— Not universally. 

Q 6 — In whAt ways is it unsatisfactory as to 
inspection? 

A € —I have not heard the people express dis- 
satisfaction, hut I think a larger number of In- 
spectors is required for primary schools 
Q 7 —As to training of teachers ? 

A 7 — The present teachers ate not trained men 
There ought to he a system of training 
Q 8 — As to course of instruction 7 
A 8 —I consider the schools inefficient at pre- 
sent They can riasily teach mere handwriting 
and simple arithmetic, but cannot carry on the 
school into a higher standard There are not good 
hooka taught tn them, and the present teachers 
cannot teach good books 

Q 9 —Or as to the system of grants? 

A 9 —I am satisfied as to my own schools, hut 
with regard to others, the teachers used to have 
stipends, hut they arc now paid by rewards This 
change has not improved the schoob 

Q J0— Can you suggest any system which 
would improve the condition of village primary 
sv&orJsP 

J 10—1 have done so in my answer to ques- 
tion 12 

Q 11 — I understand that the adoption of your 
scheme would involve a very large increase to the 
small grants now paid Is it not so 7 

J 11 —It would involve a large increase of 

J3t/ Mr Banoastaba Mtoaliar 

Q _I understood yon to say that the sanitary 
primer, chemistry, and botany taught m middle 
schools are useless What is it that renders such 
teaching useless,— tlie inefficiency of the instruc- 
tion, the unsuitability of the text-hooks, or any- 
tiling else 7 

A ^Thoso hooks are read simply for the pur 

poses of the examioation Theyare lorgottca very 
soon after 

JJy Mr. Colin Browniko 

Q 1 — ith reference to your ansivers to quesr 
tions 2 and 3, do you think that anv system of 
primary edacation for the rural population can he 
said to be placed on a eoond basis, if the higher 
and middle cb«ses chiefly avaO themselrce of such 
education to the, as you say, practical exclusion of 
the i^rricultural and lower claseoe ? 

j. 1 —It 18 not the fault of the system, hut the 
fault of the people 

Q p — Vre not 3Tnhamnudans more rarely 
found than lIindiH in primary schoob m Bengal? 


A S — The Muhammadans are few in number 
in all schools In my mission I have established 
schoob for Muhammadans especially m Jlnham 
madan villages 

Q 3 — In the last Bengal census report it is 
said that in all distncta in which Muhammadans 
form the bulk of the population, they chiefly be 
long to the agricultural and labouring classes 
Docs the absence of their children from school 
prove that primary education in Bengal has not 
jet reached the masses 7 

A 3 — Inthellooghly Distnet the proportion of 
Muhammadans to Hindus is small I have heard 
that in the Dacca istnct theDagncultnnstsdo not 
generally send their children to school 

Q 4 — Is a considerable proportion of the lower 
castes and poorer classes in Bengal unable to send 
their children to aided schools, or training schools 
in which fee payments are enforced 7 

A 4 — If they choose they can They arc not 
so poor 03 to be unable to pay 4 pice a month to a 
guru 

Q B — Do the Bengal peasantrv emjloy their 
children tn field and otVr worlcs from a very 
early age 7 

A B — Some of them do , eome of tlicm do not 
Q ff— Do yon, with reference to your answer 
to question 12, think that a grant of Bs 7 half 
yearly u snfficient for a primary school 7 
A 6 — Bs 7 half-yearly is not a sufficient grant 
for a pnmary schr>oI 

Jiy Mb roivLBB 

Q f OQ state that the masters m (he C 
V E Society’s schools nnder your management 
aro paid Rs 3 and Bi 4 a month, and that they 
got what they can from fees Can yon say how 
much each gets from fees on an average 7 
A 1 — lu 5 on an average 
Q How were the amounts of the grants of 
Br 7 and Rs S thit j ca JScntMiGed {kUrtnttwJ ? 

A J?— A small body of examiners and the Suh- 
Inspector examine It is practically a system of 
payment by results 

Q 3 — ^Stlicnyou said that every indigenous 
school in Biogal is inspected once a year by a 
Deputy Inspector, and once every four month* or 
so by s Sa}^Iaf[mctcr, were jvu re/cfriiTg fo 
schoob in Bengal generally, or only to those of 
the C V, E Society under jour own manage- 
ment 7 

A 3 —To those under my own managomvnt 
JJy TBB Bev. Dr Jeas* 

Q, 7 —Could you state precisely what advau 
tagcf. Other than economy, arise m vour oj inioii 
from not introducing hooks into elementary school- 
before children show a taste for them 7 

A, /—J»o othvr advantages bendci economy 
Q 2 — Are chddrea slow m shouing % toati. 
for hooks? 

A P— Some children are slow, some are not 

JBy THE Bev. 17 B Blackett 

Q 1 —What u being done in jonr neighbour 
hood for the advancement of femal iducation ’ 

A 1 — Very little progrrs.* has Uen tnaj,. ,n 
that direction The Uttarpara Sal ha have eii 
couraged anch schools bv schobrshipa Our *•» 
ciety has mne gtrb’ schools, and t) l Church 
Zenana Jlission has some schoob at C lorm and 
Uooghly 



Q g ^Is any part of tlie GoTemment grant 

allotted to the district definitely aligned to female 
education ? 

j, 5— No, I thiol, not But I think some 
prop^ion of the grant should be assigned to that 
purpose, because mothers are the first educators, 
and unless they are mse and good, no ednealKm is 
likely to be effectual 

By Tns Hok Biutr Bitudeb Huketuti 

Q 1 —Bo you know that there were school*, 
one in each district of Bengal, for the traiuiog of 
pnraary school teachers, and do you know why 
most of these schools have been closed ? 

A 1 —There were training schools for pnmary 
school teachers in Bengal, one in each distnct, 
some years ago I do not know why most of the«o 
schools wore clos^ 

Q .P —Can you say wk>t castes of Hindus do 
not attend mdtgeaons pathaalas 7 
A J? —The only castes not found in the indi 
genoaa schools are — (1) Han®, (2) Bagdia, fS) 
Chandals, (4) Bodes, and so forth 


By THE Ke7. tv. IfruxB. 

Q — At the examination of the primary schools, 
axe Uie tesulta for each people taholated, or is the 
grant detenmned by the general appearance made 
by the school ? 

A — \cs, these results are tabulated 

By THE Hon. TV. TV. Hcntee. 

Q 1 — Do you ‘hink that a large number of 
I mUisalas still exist outside the operations of the 
I Dejwrtment of Public Instruction in Bengal? 

A 1 —Yes, there is a large number, and if 
sufficient funds are placed at my dispoal I can 
increase tenfold the number of st^ schools 

^ 2 — ^If further funds were placed at your 
disposal woold jou prefer to employ those funds 
lu improving the character of tne instruction at 
present given, or in increasing the number of the 
schools ? 

A 2 — should prefer to employ the ineteased 
fontls in extending the number of the echools 


Bvtdence qfBABuBnoiAVATnPAi., Bead Matfer, Bare School 


jfasrer loynntcd eaesltea ho i— Ihavebeeu 
semag in the Bengal Education Department since 
hby 18a6 Before 1868, when I was transferred 
to the Hindu School, I served at Rauaghat, Ber« 
hatnpoK, and Dacca. 

A*»»eT to pn»(«i jaeition No SO —I think 
that uistitntionB where religious instruction is 
imparted are placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with Qorernmeot usbtutioas where no such in 
straetion u given It u the high rate of fees 
in QoTernmeat lostittrhoos that compels parents, 
with reluctance, to send their children to misaion* 
ary institutions The svstem is not one of prae> 
tical neutrahty in so far as Oovernmeat gives 
support from the public funds to munoDary lUsb- 
tutions 

Aiurer ia fnnied ^mtihon TTt PI— I beliere 
it IS ths middling class who prutcipally avaQ 
themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the educatiou of their cbddxeu The 
sons of reoffy wealthy cesses form a small frac- 
tion of the number of boys in a school or a college 
I believe the wealthy classes, when they educate 
their children, pay enough either directly or in 
directly, for the education of their children They 
are put to much cost m engaging teacbeis and 
pandits as the pnrate tutors of their sous at 
bom^ In private institubons the rata of fees 
vanes from one rnpee to three rupaes In 
college classes of private insbtnbons the rate is 
fire rupees In the Hindu and Hare Schools Uto 
rate of schooling fees is five and four rnpees re- 
spectively all round In the Preadeocy G>U^e 
the rate is twelve rupees per mensem I beheve 
It IS the high rates of fees id the Hindn School 
and in the Presidency CoSege that place them at 
a disadvantage as compared with pnrate sehtxds 
andcoileges I should tecommend the redoemgot 
the rate of fees m the Iliodn School to four 
rupees, and that la the Presidency College to ten 
rupee* all round I do not think it advisoble to 
introduce two rate* of fee* in the tame institatiOn, 
I e , a higher rate for the sons of the wealthy 
claase*. and a lower rate for the tons of the mid 


dling and the poorer classw The Hare School, 
of which I am Head Master, o a Oovenunent, 
Dot an aided, imtitotion, as is also the Hindu 
School 

AntwtT to printed yuettto»I\o 2®— Ibeliera 
tba Metropolitan College, the City College, the 
Albert College, the Shaopubur Branch 3letro* 
pobtan Insbtution, the Onental Semuiaty, &c , 
are supported entirely by fees In the mofosail 
I beheve the Eruhnaghur Anglo-T erucular 
School and some schools at Dacca are also sup* 
ported entirely by fees 

Anretr to printed gaestioa Ac S3— It is pos- 
sible for a non Gorernment msbtntion of the 
higher order to become inSuential and stable 
when in direct competibon with a Bimilar Gov. 
ernment lostiintion under the following condi- 
tions — 

(I) IVhea it IB under efficient management. 

(4) Mben it bsa an efficient staff of professors 

(55) Wien its rate of fees is much lower than 
that in Government insbtatioas 

Annrer to printed qtettion do not 

think there is much unhealthy compebtion in 
Calcutta, except it be tha* the low rates of fees in 
some non Goreroment institutions serve to draw 
away boys from Government msbtubons and 
make them perforte contented with such educa- 
tion as th^ receive therein I believe that the 
Metropolitan Coll^ and its sister colleges owe 
much of their success to their having had to com 
I«te with tie Presidency College Their students 
are indirectly benefited by the Presidency College 
, Anveer to prtnlod oaeitioa Ao 2o— I do sot 
think that the edBCatcd natives of Bengal readily 
find remunerative employment, owing partly to 
tbcir own fault, which makes them keep aloof 
from trades and what they consider low occuro- 
tions, and parti v owing to the compehtum which 
thw have to face lu tlie other provinces of 
India 

Amiver to printed qneihou Ao I do not 
think much practical tsfotmabou is esmveyed by 
means of the instruction imported m secondary 
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schools, but I am ot opinion that the iixtriiction 
imparted is calcnlatej to lajr a good foundation 
for their studtnts prorin^ afterwards usefuf mem 
bers of eocietp Parents sometimes seud their 
children to school, not Hat tbcj might soecos.*- 
folly pass the hotrance Lsamination but that 
they might gain a genera) proGciencv in read 
mg, renting, and 8pca),ing and that their minds 
might be stored with general information 

JlntKtT to printed qnttfion its — Vs to bare 
Eneee«sfully po«scd the Entrance Eiamination )ias 
become a generally recognised test of hating 
got a good elemtntar^ education, I ao not thinL 
there is much truth m the statement that the 
attention of teachers and pupils is unduly directed 
to the Entrance Examination of theUnircrsity, 
though I must admit tiat ttadxnj u somewhat 
neglected on account of there being no riwi roee 
examination in the system folloiied by the Cal 
cutta Unirersitr The course of study generally 
prescribed in the University cumeulum, and the 
nature of the (questions that are set by the exam 
iners, male it incumbent on the teachers to pay 
greater sttention to the general proficieoey of 
their pupils. Penmanship is taken sulGeient care 
of, and the pupils leara letter writing as part of 
their eonpcxition in English 

Jntieer to printed ^srstioa Ao S3 — Consider* 
ing the difGenlty whicli educated natives have 
to find. remuneraU~e emplonnent, I should eer 
taitily think that the namber of candidates who 
present them«elves for the Uoivemty Eotrsnee 
Examination to be unduly large Out consider* 
log the abstract oceesnty of educating every 
hnnun being, I do not think the nnmber large in 
ootDpnruon with the population of the couotrr 

^urer to printed qneilujn 2>o SO — XtioTto 
I am aware, scholarships sre distributed most im 
partially on the results of (ha Entrance Ezamt 
nation I believe a certain onmher of scholar 
ships are especially assigned to backward districts 
which can be eompet^ for only by the students 
of those districts 

AneteeT to printed qnetUon }to 3f —I believe 
the Umversity cumculom affoids a suflicieat 
training for teachers in secondary schools , Onl^ I 
should suggest that teachers before joioing 
Iheir appointments be required to sene for'three 
months at least in some of the Govemment losti 
tntiOQS, as those at Calcutta, Dacca, and Patna, 
in order that they might learn the mode and 
system of teaching 

Auttcer to printed queetion Ko Sf— The (ext* 
books of the Entrance class is fixed by the 
University 1 object to tie text book in geogra- 
phy appointed by the Calcutta University In 
English history an easier text book is desir 
able 1 should think it an improvement if 
some elementary text book on physics were 
a^ed to the eul^ects appointed for the Eutrance 
Examination. 1 should also recommend the uso 
of some elemental work on I<^ic, as for instance 
^Vbate\y'a Easy liesso&s on Reasoning In the 
junior classes of all schools the selection of tvit- 
tooks IS chiefly left to the bead of the institaboo, 
who IS interested in selecting the best books for 
lus school 

Anever to printed queilton iio S5 —I am not 
aware of any existing arrangemeut of the Ednca 
tion Department which unnecessarily interferes 
with the development of private institutions Oa 
the other Land, I believe that the injancttons of 
^the Director of Public Instruction, to be vwy 


strict m promoting boys from a lower form to a 
higher one on the results of the annual exomina 
tions, serve in some measure to strengthen private 
institutions by the admission of non promoted 
boys from Govemment schools I believe some 
stimnlns la given to the prodoction of n useful 
vcmaentar litcratnre by the selection of good ver 
nacnlar test books which the head of an institu 
tion has to make at the beginning of every session 
Anttrer lopnntel quetlion ho 3G — I believe 
that the time has come when secondary education 
can be safely entrusted to the people themselves 
I should propose the keeping up of one Goiem 
meat school, proiided it be supported entirely by 
fees, in each of the following places namely, 
Calratta, Dacca, Patna, Eajshahye, and Cuttack, to 
serve as models to schools managed and supported 
by the people themselves But these last sfionld 
be nnder careful Government inspection In less 
wcalthydistncts the«s schools should be maintained 
on the gnnt*ia-aid principle Pnmary education, 
I dunk, should in a great measure be taken up by 
the Slate It may be doubted whether the mfluen 
tial cLuses will take sufficient interest in it 
High edncation, which should be confined to Cal* 
cutta Dacca, Ritna, and such important places, 
shooll, ID my optmon, remain in the hands of the 
Government 1 do not think that any other 
agency can and ought to take the place of the 
Govenuncot as far as high education is concerued 
Private lostitutions may relieve Government of 
eome portion of this work of high education, as, 
foriastauce, the leachiogup to theFA standard, 
but they cannot, id my opinion, be entmsted with 
the sole charge of sneb education 1 consider an 
institution teaching the D k and the M,A 
course, purely conducted by Native teachers and 
professors, as something absnrd in its very nature 
If such an institution posses B A and n A. can 
didates It IS my siDcere opinion that such candi 
dates would have successfully passed the examina 
tions by simply studying at home which I believe 
they must chiefly do 

Anerer to printed quetUoK* hos 37 endSS — 

I believe the withdrawal of Govermnent from the 
direct managempot of schools and colleges beyond 
the extent 1 have suggested m the above wt>uld 
check the spread of education mid detenonte its 

Amteer to printed ^neetion Ko 39 —Not eyste 
maticalfy, but I bcheve that moral instrnctions 
are conveyed on fit and appropriate occasions as 
they occur in the course of teaching I do not 
set moch value on direct instruction lu the prmci 
pies ot moral conduct They leave faint impies 
sions on the mind IVhat I would suggest as 
more productive of beneficial consequences is the 
meting out of adequate punishment in a sure and 
Eystematie manner (like the nnfailing operation of 
the laws of nature herself) in every case of moral 
transgression from the lowest to the highest forms 
ot all educational iQStitntions For instance a 
boy who 13 detected in using unfair means at an 
examination ought to be disqualified from appear 
iDg at the next examinabon for one year, ana such 
stroi^ measures would be more efficacious m 
bringing about a moral reformation Boys thus 
disqualified should not he received m any other 
institutiOD, aa if nothing were the matter with 
them 

Anmer to printed qnetlton No 40 — I think 
the pfijraica! well being of students would be more 
promoted if there were covered play grounds m 
61 
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scliools, and if tlie pymnastic classes were IifU in 
scliool hours, and not, as th^y are non done, after 
school hours. . . 

JntKtr t0 prinlfl {»«//<>« iNo 47—1 abonid 
suffjjest tliat g^reatcr attention be directed to 
English composition m Qofemment colleges thin 
spcins to bo done at present It would Irf an 
improiemcnt if one profissor liad the exclusiie 
charge of this most important worh 

Supplementary quealiont 
Q 71 — 1 at suggestions ha\ e j on to male m 
order to meet the ditricultj of proriding adoijuaU 
funds for the extension of pnmary education ? 

j 71 — By setting free to a consi Icrabk extent 
the Goi eminent funds now assigned to high and 
secondary education Tlie B \ classes in the 
tnofussil might be safely abolished, the I'rcsideDn 
College in Calcnlta being full) sulTcicntto prostde 
all the iranU of the country, unless the mofusmt 
colleges have or get safTicienl endonmenta of their 
own for beeping np such classes Government | 
schools imparting tecondarr education, as T havn ' 
suggested in the ahose, unfessthej be self snpporU 
ing, ahtmld be closed, and the j»^p!e tbemsetsea 
left to lOoL alter the tducation of their children 
Rft tar as sewnilary education is concerned In 
bactward districts however, schools imparting 
secondary instruction should be maintaiowl on the 
graDt>in aid principle on moderate establishments 
Bciidee, the appeal of the GoiTmmeat to the 
wealthy dosses of the eoremanity might be 
resTxmded to bv such wealthy natives as have 
really the well being of their country at heart 
Fer^ps the number of professors m the depart 
jornt might be reduced , ^«tbapa the English 
dspartmeot of the Sanslnt College and the Cat 
cutU ^fvdnm are anomalies , perhaps three 
normal tchocU— namely, one for Bengal, one for 
Behar, and one for Onssa— wonld meet Ibercr^nire. 
roents of the country, the others being aboluhed 
as unnecessary , and perhaps the inspecting agency 
of the Edncation Bepartfficnt might be consider' 
ably curtailed 

Q 72 — Ilew longwere yon connected with the 
llindn School? 

A 72 — My connection with the Hindu School 
began m 1563 and ended in Janoaiy 18SS 

Q 73 — Is the llindn School a self supporting 
institution ? 

A 73 —The Hindu School was all along, up to 
1S79, self supporting Its financial difiicultirs 
commenced, from 1879, when the grade system 
was introduced in the snbordmste service of the 
Edncation Pepartment 

Q 74 — IVhat was the largest and what (be 
lowest nnmber of boys it bad on its rolls ? 

A 74 — I thinh the lai^st num^r of b<ys it 
bad on its rolls was near 480, and the lowest tium> 
her to which it was reduced was near 376 

Q 75 — ^IVere all the classes from the highest 
to the lowest filled with their proper number of 
boys? 

A 75 — ^Bamng exceptional years, the Htndu 
School was all along we^ in the strength of its 
lower classes, , fejm the 6th year class down- 
wards Its higher classes were all crowded 

Q 76 — ^To what do yon attribute this aboonaal 
state of things? 

A rC— The lower classes of the Hindu School 
were not well filled on account of its high rate of 


foes, which was Ils 5 all round, from the 1st year 
to the 0th rear class Guarrlians did not like to 
piy high fees f r the elementary cJncation of 
their Ixiy B in the lower forms 

Q 77^-11 hat IS tlie present rate of fees m the 
Hindu School ? 

j 77— Since the beginning of this »mion the 
rate of f«^ from the Pth year to the Clh year, 
inelasiic, has been, as before, Ils 5, and tlie rate 
from the 8th year class downwards Las l«n 
reduced to Us 4 

<2 78 — Has the school got n large number of 
admissions in its lower forms on this reduction of 
its rate of fees in its junior classes? 

A 75— NolhiDg worth mentioning 
Q 75— Mliyso? 

A 75— Tlie llindn School mnsibe on theaame 
footing with the Hare School, both as reganls its 
rate of fees and the strength of its staff in order 
to maintain its ground In (ho Hare School the 
rato of fees is Us t all round. If the rate of 
schooling fees in the Hindu School, as I have 
elsewliero raid, were reduced to Us. 4 all round, 
1 Kce no reason why the Hindu School should not 
be self supporting Or the aamo object can bo 
more easily gamed by amalgamating the two 
schooU 1 should be sorry, for men reasons than 
one, if the Hindu School were abolished 2lly 
best days were devoted to it Though it some- 
(imc« poiscil a Iras nnroUr of candidates than the 
Haro ^hool, its suceeafni candidate* more tlua 
onto hflJ tlie foremost place in the Entrance 
Examination Besides, the Hindu School lias got 
a butene name in thu country Sir George 
Campbell, la bu speech on the laying of the 
foundation stone 1 1 the Urwidency College, called 
It tbe Eton of Bengal I believe two of the 
honourable members of thu Commission selected 
from this proviara were brought up in the lltnda 
School 

Q 60 — "WTiat classes eend their children to b© 
educated in the Hindu nnd Hare Schools? 

A 60—1 believe the number of children of the 
upper classes reading in the Hindu and the Haro 
Schools is Dearly tbe same. Only certain Jugh 
native families m Calcutta will never pnt their 
cbildibn 10 the Hare School, becaase it is open to 
boys of all castes and creeds 1 behave the num- 
ber ©I boys cooing from tbe upper classes reading 
in tbe Hindu School approaches to one-fifth of 
the total nnmber of boys, which 1 take on an 
average to bo 400, and the coirespooding number 
»n the Hare School i» veiy near one-eighth of the 
number on tbe rolls which lit year was 631 and 
vrall bo near 6 tO this year In the Hindu School 
children of very low castce are not admitt^ 
Snn^ or wme-icllera, are not allowed to place 
their sons in the Hindu School It was only a few 
years ago that the Director of Pubhe Instruction 
mane an exception in favour of Sons who were 
not professional wine sellers The son of a Mochi 
never be admitted m the llindn Sdiool , but 
although there is no lloehi in the Hare School, 
Ibeheve I shall have (a take aJIochiwhenhe 
comes for admis'ion It is a curious fact that one 
and the same man took a chief port m the founda- 
of both the Hindu and Hare ^hools, and 
niat man was David Hare, whose heart and soul, 
and all he had in the world, were devoted to the 
spread of Engh'h education m Bengal In the 
Iwe School, heavies Hindus, Muhaaimailans and 
t^wjstians are also admitted last year there. 



were louT Mohafflmailatis and four Clmstian^ on 
its roll'! 

Q 81 — IS tho a^e^ape daily attendance 
m the Hindu and the Haro Schools 7 

J 81 —Last year the overate daily attendance 
m the Hindu School was S37, and that in the 
Hare School was 603 

Q —What IS the avensc cost of educating 
each pupil in the Hindu and Hare Schools? 

J — Xlio aTvraijc cost of eilucating each 
puml la the Hare School last year was JU 43, 
and that lu the Hindu School was Its G2 I liaic 
obtained this average b} div iding the total expend 
iture by the number representing the average 
monthly attendance 

Q 63 — tlTiat IS the avenge oge of pnpils in 
each class ? 

A 85— The average age of pnpils attending 
the Haro School vanes from eight years in the Irt 
year cIms to 17 years in the 9th year or Entrance 
class , 

Q 8f —What system do you follow m granting 
leave to your boys and in cbccking irregularity of 
attendance on their part 7 

A 61 — ^The usual rule is for the guardian of a 
boy to send an latimation to the bead master 
stating the reason of the boy's being detained at 
borne Boys having no guardian* or whose guar* 
duns are not staying in Calcutta are allowed to 
write for themseKea Sometunca grown up boys 
reading in the Entrance class in whom the head 
master has confidence are atv) permitted to write 
for themKlres Sometimes printed notices, duly 
filled up, are seat to guardisns on a teacher's 
reporting to the head master the irregolanty of 
attendance, bad progress, or miscoodoct on the 
part of his punilj 

Q 6J— Wnat have yon to say regarding the 
general condoet of the boys of the Hindu and 
ilare Schools? 

A 8J— The boys of both ths lastitations are 
generally well behaved, especuUy these of the 
Hindu School If one can manage them properly, 
they are verr gentle sad civil , but if they think 
themselves torshly ot unkindly treated, they 
become mid and unmanageable Some years ago 
they used to delight m street-fights But street- 
fights have now come to be uubeard-of things 
thanks to the vigorous measures which were adopted 
to put a stop to such disgraceful scenes Besidee, 
the students of ^th the institatioos (and I may as 
welt say here those of the Presidency College) 
are very much devoted to such of their teachers 
os take an active interest m their welfare Fewer 

Cross eratnina/ion o/"] 

Qiieslions hi/ Mb H P Jacob 

Q i— Arc any stndents in the Hare School 
whoUy exempted from the payment of fees 7 

A 1 —Those who hold scholarships pay no fees 
About 29 students in the Hare School and abont 
43 students m the Hmda School hold acholarshipa 

Q 2 — ^With reference to your 27th answer, 
will you kindly state whether yon have ever found 
any difficulty in getting the pupils in your high 
est classes to learn any subject not plescnbed for 
the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Uni 
Tersity 7 

A 2 —No, I have not 

Q 3 —In calculating the cost of each student’s 
education in the Hindu and Hare* Schools, you 
state that you take as the divisor the average 


complaints for using indecent expressions, or for 
gross misconduct are now brought to the notice of 
the head master 

Q Sd — ^UTiat number of boys do you take into 
your Entrance class 7 

A 80 —As a rule, we do not take more than 
80 boys into the Entrance class, though mthe 
beginning of the session we allow the number to 
swell to 100 or a httle more, as we make some 
allowance for ton or twelve boys who are on an 
average daily abrent from the clasi, and for the 
gradual falling off of the number la the first six 
months of the session In the intermediate class 
the normal number is SO, and is never, even at 
the beginning of the session, allowed to nse be- 
yond that number In the 7th year, or 8rd class, 
we keep from 50 to 55 boys , in the 6tb year, or 
4th class, we keep from SO to So boys, and so on 
in a descending proportion, till in the lowest two 
classes where the number IS neier allowed to ex 
eccd 20, as more indmdual attention is necessary 
IQ the case of begmners than in those of grown up 
boys In the first two classes the ^stem of 
teaching approaches more to what is followed m 
college classes The first three classes hare writ- 
ten exercises for one hour m the week in each of 
the five following subjects English Literature 
and Composition, History and Geography, Mathe- 
matics, Sanskrit Literature and Composition, and 
Translation Dictation is systematically practised 
from the 4Lh cUss downwanls 

Q 87 — Wiut IS Tour opinion regarding the 
general progress made by the boys of the Hmdu 
and Ilare Schools 7 

A 67 — In the Entrance Examination they run 
neck by neck, sometunea the former winning by 
half a neck, and sometimes the latter No other 
s^ool has been able to approach them for years 
This tucceu of the two schools 1 attnbnte in a 
great measure to (be general proficiency of their 
boys They are not taught to look to passing the 
Entrance Exatnioation as to the be all and the 
end all of their lives They are exhorted to betake 
themselves to parat? stucly, and they do read a 
variety of usetul hooks not prescribed in their 
course, besides, the text-books of the two schools 
are not selected with an eye to making our hoys 
secure a pass in the Entrance Examination In 
my opinion the complaint is groundless which 
tnes to cry down the Umrereity Examination as 
maanfacturing goods of one uniform stamp and 
repressing all originality Originality will al 
ways feel hampered by any method or system 
that may be dewed 


ABU BHOBANATn FAB 

mootbly namber in attendance do you mean by 
the uom “attendance"- o» the ToUt, on* aeli at 
alleadnte f 
A 3 — On the roll* 

S // Me Ceoft 

Q f— Would the class of students who attend 
the college find it easier to get remuncratiie em 
ployment if they were less highly educated ? 

A 1 —The difficulty would remain the same 
Q 2— You fiy that you would propose ft Gov 
ernmeut echool being kept up at Calcutta Dacca 
Fatnft Itajshahye, and Cuttack, aAd nowhere else 
and that the schools in tho^e places should be 
onj^iortcd by fees only Do you select those 
places because education is advanced in them, or 
bemuse they contain wealthy residents? 
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j S — I have chosen them because they aw 
adfaueed dvstnets. 

Q 5— tou say— “ Perhaps the English Dejart- 
went ot the Calcutta ‘Malri'a is an anomaly" 
Are you aware that tho 1 nglish stmlenta of the 
Calcutta Madrasa number BoO, and do you not thinV 
that such numbers justify the luaiutcnaoec of an 
English Department? 

A 3 — lam not prepared to answer that qu« 
tiOQ 

Q ^—\oueay—' Perhaps the inspecting ngeiwv 
of the Education Department might lie curtail 
ed ’’ can you form any estimate of the inspiding 
staff that would m your opinion bo fiilEcient? 

A 4 — tboutthejear 1657 one Inspector, Mr. 
Lodge, did the uorlk. for tlio whole of Itenga!, and 
although education has considerably advanced 
anee that bme, the inspecting agency hat in my 
opinion ouigroivn the work 

(J| 5 — ^^Mien were few in the lower classes of 
the Hindu School reduced from Rs S to Its 4 7 
A 5 — In January 1892 
Q C — ^Are you aware that in March IfiSitlic 
number of students in the lower classes has so in* 
ccesa^ that the school has again become sett aup- 
portiDg? 

A 6 —The loss Las been made up by admis* 
sions, not into the lower, but into the higher 
classes 

Hi/ illt DhttBOUR 

<2— In your auswer to qocttioo No 28 you 
lay that, considcnng the abstract rwce^ity of 
ed^acatiog eierr human bemg, you do not think 
the niii^er ox candidates who present themeelvee 
for the University Entrance Examination to be 
Urge in comparuon with the population of the 
country Do 1 uoderstand you to mcau tUit 
there is an abstract necessity for edacatiog every 
humus being in English 7 * 

A-^^ do not mean that there h aoy abstract 
necessity for educating every human being m 
English 

JBy Mb ‘Wabd 

Q 1 — ^tnyoueanswee to qittatwaabyouspeek 
of the competition which educated natives of 
Bengal have to face in other proMuces in India, 
hlay I infer from this that in your opinion the 
compebtion withm the province has alrewlyilnveii 
natives of Bengal to seek employment in other 
provinces ? . 

A I — I thmk I may gay yes, it is nndonht* 
edly the fact that there are now more edncited 
natives m other provinces than it was someyeMs 
ago, and therefore Bengalis have less chance of 
employ in those provinces 

Q 2 —Con you describe the origin of any of the 
colleges or schools mentioned in jour answer to 
question 22 and can you state what is the nature of 
the managemetit wiielbet any profit beyond the 
actual cost of the college is realised, and how it 
18 spent? 

A 2— hes The Metropolitan Institution was 
started by Pandit Iswar Chandra BiJyaesgar be- 
fore 1862 The rate of fees is Re 1, Re 2, and 
Us 8 It IS under the sole matiagenient of Pandit 
iswar Chandra Bidyasagar The whole of the 
funds are devoted by him to the school expenses, 
and be still manages It 


J7y ifr XEE-M’An'«ER 

Q 1 —Do you consider that the diBicuUy you 
have ilwcnboil of linding smtal le empi yinent in 
IScngnt and elsewhere arise* from lb** fact tlvat the 
education is of a giHual charaetir, and the supply 
of mti'M ttlnroled in the sami. mould w in exec*# 
of Uie public demand ? 

A L — The courio of education i« not epccial, 
ttbdbenw arises the difficulty of getting miiUUe 
cmpli^iuent 

Q s — Tlien I on Imtand you to mean that too 
many nalires at* cdueatid in one general mould, 
and that too much material is turned ont of our 
schools of the same sort It that so? 

A 2 —It may l« so 

Q s —Doc* it not follow, then, that, unless the 
plan of Government education u altcml, the 
expenditnre ot public funds npon it, as matten 
stand, might be reduced without injury to public 
iat«re}t? 

A 5— I do not see bow Tlie whole object of 
education is net to find Oovemment employment 

Q In your answer to question SO rou ex* 
press the opinion that pnnury education snonld in 
a great measure be taken up by the State Do 
yon mean that Oovernment pnmar} schools should 
ieorganiiHvI ami maintained in Bengal and else> 
where under the direct managemerit of tl e Stats? 

A 4 — T cs, I do By direct management, not 
Qoder ibo grant in-aid system. 

J>y 3 Ir Dbiodtos 

Q —From the last clause of your answer to 
quMtioD tl, am I to nnderstaad that la any (ioT 
emment school or college the rate of fees rann 
with the income of the parents t 
Ao 

Hy Mr Fotvler. 

Q I — H tho higher classes xd iVis Hradu 
School have ' all along been crowded " and, as 

J uu have stateil, the admissions into thew 
svo been recently numerous enough to make np 
for loss resulting from the lowering of Uie rale of 
fee in the lower classes, fi-hj should the rate of 
fecintheso higher classes he lowered? 

A 1 —To place the Hare and Hindu Schools on 
the same footmg 

Q 2— Aro not the facts Ihst the numbers in 
the lower classes Lave not increased since th* 
Jowenng of the rate, and that the fw receipts in 
them have been less, arguments against that 
lowering? 

A 2— No, I thmk not Tlie admission would 
have been greater if tie rate of fees were reduced 
all round 

Hy Ma Kavoanada Mitbaliab. 

C I — Mith reference to answer 20, is it your 
opinion that institatioiu conducti^ by missionary 
Wxies can attract pupils only by charging much 
lower fees than Government instilutions ? 

A I —Yes, decidedly 

Q 2— In answer 26, kindly explain the distinc 
tion you intend between jirocXicaJ information and 
fftntrai mforroation. 

A 2.— Practical information I take to consist in 
knowing how Ihe business of life is to bs con- 
ducted General information is guch as can he 
derived from books 
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Q 5— lUfcmug to answer 3Cj may I asV yen 
tottite whether it isyour opinion that la Cafeotta, 
Pacca, Patna, Pajshahyc, and Cuttack, no second 
ary schools should receive grants in aid ? 

A S — I think {in ciception should be mado tn 
the case of Cuttack and m the case of less advanced 
districts 

Q 4— In your last answer you say ' the inspect' 
ing agency of the Education Department might 
I e considerably curtailed " la this consider^Ie 
curtailment possible or desirable, eimultanconsly 
with the extension of primary cduiatioa ? 

A 4 — As far as primary education IS eoncemed, 
inspecting agency should not be curtailed 

JJif TnE Rev. Dn. Jean 
Q 1 — ith reference to yonr answer to ^ocs 
tion 31, where ymi recommend the nscof aome 
elementary work on logic for pupils preparing tor 
the Entrance Examination, do }ou think that 
even in secondary, and, m some degree, tn nri* 
inary schools, instruction should tend more tnan 
it doesat present to deiclope the rcaaoniog power 
in children, and that text nooks ahoulJ he so fixed 
os to ho adapted to this end? 

A I — Itiunkso 

• Q 5— Ml nil reference to your answers to qnes* 
tions St and 85, m which }ou mention that heads 
of schools select text books for tbeir own scliools, 
may I assume tlut vou approve of tho selection of 
text books bciog left to tne heads of insiitotions, 
and that, in your opinion the Directors of Public 
Instruction and Inspectors of Schools should not 
interfere with tho matter 7 
A 8 •"The selection should be left partly to 
tho heads of iiutitations, as it is at present 

Q S— In your ansner to question 47 you 
suggest that greater attention be directed to 
English composition M ith reference to thu I 
wjsh to ask you 

In your opinion, is not profieieac} m English 
and Mi'ocially in Eng1i«U eompcsition, lam^rtd 
by the n(>eci«ity in which stud ols are now placed 
of bestowing much of tbcir lime upon the study 
< f old forms of woids anl of old Enghah writers? 

A 3 — ^Tho study of old rnghsli wnlers canws 
great drawbacks and more attention should be 
fivres lo tho etwJy of goed sowJero hoghsh writ 
mg 

Stf THE ITON IIVD0 DHUDEB StUKEIUl 
Q ^Do Bengalis who have recenrd education 
m English keep aloof from trades and what they 
considered low occupation as much now as say ten 
or fifteen years aw? 

,1.— No, of Uu years educated natives of 
llcDgal have l>egun to lake very largely to m 
dependent occupation, and to what were deemed 
1 w occupations some years ago 

My THE IlBr IT. JIitLEn 
Q 1 —In tho non Government institutions you 
refer to, docs the fees Lear a loner ratio to tie 
entire outlay than the fees in Govemrarnt schools 
Lear to thcenlire o itlay npon them ? 


A i —I have not the data before me to answer 
this question 

Q 8 — Do jon not ibink that the rate of fee 
should have some proportion to the exreqditure, 
that the price should bo regulated by the cost of 
prodnction ? 

A 8 — India IS peculiarly circumstanced, so that 
that principle is not appheahto here 

Q3 — ion propose to add physics and Itgic to 
the coarse for the Entrance Examination Do 
you then consider that course too light at pre 
sent? 

A 3 —So, I do not think so, hnt if those 
were added the course would be more complete 

Q 4 —Do you aw the word ilrt»ytien m the 
aenseof timpir adding to th-* noaiher? Do you 
regard the addition of unqualified boys to a ^hool 
as a strength to it in any proper sense ? 

A 4 — \ es I do not consider it a strength in 
tho proper sense, but it adds to fees, nhich u con 
BidemI a very important matter 

Q C^Do you consider that a pnvate eollego 
must necessarily leone "purely conducted by 
native teaclicrs and professors '? 

A C— ^es, 1 think so, as far as private in* 
alitntions managed by natives are coneemed, at 
least in Bengal I consider it absurd to think 
that natives can tench up to the BA. or 51 A 
examinations 

Q 6 —Do you think tliat the refusal to admit 
boys of low castes into a OovemmentKhooI, such 
as tho Hindu School, is coofistest with strict 
religious nentnhty on (b* part of Ooveniineat 7 

A $—lio not, as a general nie, but m lbs 
case of Uie Hindu School there was aa understand 
log to tins effect when it Was handed over to 
Oovemmeot 

Q 7 —Do you regard tbe reduction of fees to 
ord^lo attract scbolars tea UoTcrament school 
aa consistent with the policy cf enmoraging aided 
or sclf'^upporting lutilutions bid down in the 
Despotch of ISSt? 

A 7—1 see no inconsisteney, coiuilcnng the 
circumstances of the parents whose children ars 
tent to school to receive education 

27y TDE Pbesidevt 

Q i —How many studenta bold tchobnbips 
in Uie Hare School? 

A I —About SO or 30 in tl o liars School, and 
about 42 in the Hindu Scliool. 

Q 7— How often have you tni*! to make your 
studeots leam other lul jects than thoae pmenbed 
for the UeiTcraity examinatiomi? 

A 5— Only In one cose, when I gave a sjecul 
pna. for special subjects 

(f 9— Do the misfionary aeh<Kls in Calcutta, 
ginng the tame tUis of leaching as your own 
fchooF, which IS a Government institution, charge 
lower fpes than you d > ? 

A I thinktlwydo. Meehargells 4mth« 
Hate School and lU 5 in the Hindu Sch >01. The 
charge by missionary schooU fer theLmsernty 
I ntraoce class is tU 3, and in the lower classes 
still lower 


Mftilcnee of DkMi. Cn4M>zCnAC\s Hinecjta 

Qtff 7— rieaso slate what oppxrtooirxwyeu , edaeatioa to India, and le what reoTia« 
hare had of forming an opinion on the subpwt of cxprnetiee has tern gained 

IWr.A tj 



^ A»i 1 —I lure liad opportunities of forming 
sh opinion on the subject or education in Sengul 
9.n.d Qinsaa, ^TOvrucea \n wbicli I liava served 
Qua S^Bo you think that m your protinco 
‘the syslem of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of dcielopraent 
up to the rcquiretnonts of the community t Can 
you su/west any improvements in tbe system ot 
administration or m the course of instruction? 

Ant 2 ^ — The system o£ pnnutf cducaUea in 
the provinces in which I liaTO cipenenco has to 
some extent been placed on a sound basis by the 
efforts of Government There are indigenous 
pathsalas almost m every \nll>gc, these are being 
gradually brought under Oovernment inipcction 
which has improied the character of many ot 
them, and the course of instruction adopted in 
them enables their pupils to obtain an elementary 
knowledge in reading, writing, and ontbmetic 
The sTstem IS capable ot further development in 
•which direction the Education Department » 
TtaVing *\ow Vat. vam •jimgTWs, » bhn ton'lanVaaa ' 
disposal permit it to do ao 

Qkm 3 — In your nrovinee IS pnmary instmc* 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes oaly? Do any classes specially 
bold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
fclaaaes •pcaatvcally excluded Cwm vt , and i£ ao 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
loBuential classes towaids tho extension of do 
menlary knowledge to every class of eociety ? 

Jms S— InBengal&nd Onssapnmatweduca- 
tioa la sought for, more or Ie«s by almost alt 
elasses The clusee that are practically excluded 
from it are the JlTtitert, Domet, Ciamars, &c , with 
whom the other clas«es do not associate on social 
grouads There are not a few who on account of 
their extreme poverty, think it would he more for 
their advantage if they were to ongigo their 
children in some sort of remnncrative work than 
send them to school As far as my knowledge 
goes, I do nob think that the influcntul classes are 
opposed to (ha extension of primary education to 
far as it does not laterfers with high education, 
which they value more 

Quet 4 —To what extent do mdigenoas echools 
exist in your province? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system? Can you describe 
the subjectsand character of the instruction given 
intern, and the sj-stem of disciphae m vogue? 
What fees are taken {tom the scholars 7 From 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected and what are their qualifica- 
tions? Have any arrangements been made for 
traming or providing masters in such schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous echools can be turned to good account 
as part of a system of national education and 
what 13 the best method to adopt for this purpose? 
Are the toasters willing to accept State aid, sod to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is given 7 
How far has the grant m aid system been extended 
to Indigenous schools and can it be farther ex 
tended? 

in4 4 —As stated in my reply to the second 
cpie^tion there ate many ind geoous pathsalas 
both in Benral and Onssa The instrnctiongiven 
in them is altogether of a practical character The 
student is taught writing practical arithmetic and 
mensuration tenundan and mahajani acconata — 
subjects which will he of material help to bun m 
the business of daily life Fees are taken from 


the Bchohtts both iQ money and kind, and gener- 
ally lltey ure not higlu The masters of such 
ecliooU Ato men of little education, unless in the 
(2so <*( mIjooIs under Government inspection, 
many which arc provided with teachers trained 
in th^ BOrnial schools esUhlishcd by Government 
in ditf«*nt parta ot the country Tlicse indige 
nous pathsahu may be made useful by bnnging 
tiiem nodcr Government inspection, by supplying 
them with regularly trained teachers without, at 
the time, interfLnn^ much with tho conrse 
of instruction adopted m them In most cases 
thomast^n will l>o leiy glad to havo aid from 
QQ^evnAtni aul ecmlonn to the roles -undet which 
mch Bid IS given, in consideration of the stability 
vliicii such a connection would ensure The grant- 
in aid system has already been largely extended 
to thii lodiginons schools and is capable of farther 

extension 

Quft 5 —What opinion docs your cijxrncnee 
lead you to hold of tho extent and Nalue of home 

able to compete On equal terms at examinations 
qualifyiBE fof the public semec, with boys edu 
at ^ool? 

5 —Boys educated at home cannot com 
[«to on equal terms with those edneatedat public 
schools Tho number of boys educated at home IS 
xcry smslh 

Quet C— flow far can the Government depend 
on pfivBtB effort, aided or unaided for the supply 
ot eletncntary instruction u run] distnets ? Can 
jPQ enumerate tho pnvste agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

Jut 6— As far as my eipenencc goes, 1 do 
not think there is auv private agency for the pro- 
motion of pnmary oaueabon Although there are 
patl^la* in every village, mainly supported by 
tees collected from the pupils atteuiueg them, 
thesi' stand hy themselves, each being managed in 
Its own u-ay, there is no common principle to 
ammuto the whole Besides, there is always a 
diOeTcnce between pathsalas under Goiemment 
management and those with which Government 
has 00 coonectioQ 

Quts 9 —Have you any sugEestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools 7 What is the present social 
stahis of Tillage Bchoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficial laflucnee among the villagers ? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving Iheir position? 

An* 9 — The social status of the village school 
master is low Tlie name ** gurnmobashoy ” has 
almost become n term of contempt It is only in 
rare cosm that he exerts a beneficial infiuence 
among the villagers If men of higher castes 
•Qcb as Brahmans andKyastlis be appointed gum 
mobashoys the r social position would enable them 
to cOTORiand more respect from the people 

Q««x 10 — What sahj-cte of instruction if in 
trodueed into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large and 
especially to the agricnltaml classes ? ShoiSd any 
special means be adopted for makrag the instmetjon 
m siicb subjects efScieot? 

As* W— If instruction on practical surveying 
on the elemeDtaiy principles of agncultnre, on 
-CTntmg petitions, bonds, to, and on the laws 
r^avding the relations between the landlord and 
tho tenant be added to the subjects that are already 
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taoght la these schools, the^ may be made more 
acct^table to the agncoltural class 

Q«e» II —Is the vernacular recognised ami 
taught m the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people? and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Aitt 11 — Though the knpnage m which in 
struetioa is given is not m all cases the dialect of 
the people, yet the schools are not on that account 
less useful and popular 

Qttet 12 — Is the system of payment hy results 
suitable, in your opimon, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Ant IS —The system of payment hy results is, 
1 thinh, well adapted tor the aiffnsion of primary 
education Tils gives a new life to our mdigen 
ous pathsalas by infusing into them a healthy 
spirit of competition Itbnngannderonecommon 
pnnciple all the pathsalas scattered over the dis- 
trict, introduces method and regularity into the 
course of instruction adopted in each gives rewards 
whifh are a substantial aid to poorer students, and 
serves as a chech upon the gums, for such as fail 
to show good resnlts have hardly any hope of earn* 
mg a livelihood hy that means 

Quet 13 — llave yon any suggestions to male 
regarding the takrog of fees in pninary schools ? 

Ani 13 — ^The fees collected from the boys in 
these schools should, I thuk, vary accordmg to 
the circumstances of their guardians The sons 
of richer parents should larg^y contnbute towards 
the support of these schools, which iQ many cases 
they do, while only a nominal ruts ebonld be levied 
from the eons of ^orer parents 

lo *—09 you know of any instances in 
which Goverumeot educational institutions of Ihs 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contempbted in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 7 and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why mors effect 
has not b^n given to that provision 7 

Ant lo —So far as Bengal is coucerued, I am 
not awate of any instance in which a Govemmeot 
educational institution of the higher order has been 
closed or transferred to the management of local 
bodies The chief reason seems to be that there 
being only one school of the kind in each district. 
Government thinks it necessary to maintain it as 
a model school for others established m the district 
under the grant-in aid rules 

Ques 10 —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of thehigher order might 
be closed or transferred to pnvate bodies, with or 
without aid, without mjury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect 7 

Ant 16 — Generally speaking. Government in 
stitutions cannot be closed or transferred to ifrivate 
bodies without injury to education In Calcn^ta 
and some other large towns the attempt might he 
made, but most of the schools for secondary ednea* 
tion in these places are self supporting 

Qyet 20 — How far is the whole edncatiMia] 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
neutrality, i e , one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage from any teligu 
ons principles that are taught or not taught in it? 

Jnt 20— The whole location system, as at 
present administered, is one of practical neotiahty, 
as instruction bearing upon any particular form 
of religion is strictly prohibited in Government 


I inshtutions, while aided schools of different classes 
are allowed to educate their pupils on their own 
religious principles, without any interference on the 
part of Government 

Qttes 21 — ^IVhatelassespnncipallyavailthem 
selves of Government or aid^ schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ant 21 —The upper and middle classes of th<> 
commmutyyrmeipally avail themselves of Govern- 
ment and aided schools and collies for the educa 
tion of their children There is also a large number 
of the sons of the poorer classes who have succeeded 
in making tbeir way to these institutions by means 
of the scholarships of different grades of winch 
there is a liberal provision made by Government 
The lAmmlamt that the wealthy clas«ea do not pay 
enough for the education of their children is I am 
afnud, not well founded, at least so far as the 
schools are concerned, many of them being sup- 
ported entirely by fees collected from the pupils 
atteodiBg them , others manage to keep them 
selves in good working order with only a small 
grant from Government Even in cofleges the 
mes are already high, and any attempt to raise 
them will tend to their abolition 


Qaet 'Can you addoee any instance of a 
popnetary school or college supported entirely by 


Jttt 5?— In Calcutta we have the Metropolitan 
Institution, the Calcntta Training Academy, the 
Onental Seminary, and others, entirely supported 
by fees 

In Calcutta we hare non Government institu 
tions esistisg side by side with similar Govern 
ment institutions, and worlong as efficiently, but 
it IS much to be doubted whether they would con 
tmue in their present efficient condition it all the 
Oovemmect lostitutions were abohshed and all 
healthy competition tendmg to preserve then effi 
ciency there!^ removed 

Qses 2o —Do educated natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment ® 

Ant 2o —The educated natives of the province 
do not readily find remunerative employmints in 
these days, owing to a luge increase in their 
number 


I Is the instruction imparted m second 

I ary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
I who do not pamua their studies /urther with use- 
ful and practical information ? 

Ant 26 — The instruction imparted m secondary 
schools stores the minds of those who do not pur 
sue their studies further with much useful inform 
abon and gives them a training which fits them 
for the ordinary business of life 

Q*«e 27 — Doyouthinktheraisanytmth inthe 
statement that the attention of teachers and pnpils 
IS undoly directed to the Entrance Eiammation of 
the University ? If so arc yau of opinion that 
this circumstance impairs the practical value of the 
education in secondary schools for the requirements 
of ardmary life 7 

Ant ^ -There 13 much truth m the statement 
that the attention of teachers and pupils is directed 
to the Entrance Eiaimnation, since that has been 
mads the standard by which the public jud<ro of the 
success of a school , and the Entrance certificate has 



become tbe passport to secure tbe enlranco of He 
pupils into the worlJ, »nd consequent!/ tbif eir- 
cumstnnee in no way impairs tlie practicaJ raluo 
of education in secondary scliooU 

Q*m 5?“— Do jou tnink that the numt«r of 
pupils in secondary schools who present themselrM 
for theUniiersity Lntraoee tiamiaationunnilnly 
brge when compared wth the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, wlmt do tou regard 
as the caa«cs of this state of thiols, and what re* 
medics wcmld yon suggest ? 

A%* 2S — nuTOW of pupils inthest^ndary 
schools who present themselres for tl o University 
Entrance Examination is no doubt very large, and 
this IS aUribnlable to the increasing desire for 
high education, which again qualifies them for 
employment, public as well as pnvate 

Qwr 31 — DocstheUmveraitycnmcnlamaffoTd 
a sufficient training for teaclen in secondary 
schools, or are special normal schools n'eded for 
the purpose’ 

Jmj 3i— The University eumnilom aCenls a 
sufficient training forteaohers in secondary schoots, 
as it IS founl that Uniremty graduates with a 
little experience m the work of instruction tom 
out very good teachers Nospeeiat normal schoob, 
1 think, are needed for the parpoee 

Qacr 33— Can yon suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency m the work of 
inspection and examination? 

Aju 33v— 3fany genilcmen mar be found so all 
tbs importaat stations who wonU be vntling to 
take a share in the work, of examination, though 
for inspection it u not always an easy matter to 
••enra an efficient voluntary a^cy 

Qvrt SJ— Ilow tar do you consider thclext- 
booki in nse to all Kbools tuiUbk’ 

A*$ S4 — *1110 tcib-books that are m nse la the 
Calcutta Kbools are tn rnybambleopinton ante 
suited to the purpwe for which th»y ate intended. 

Qaet 3o— Are the present sj-rangemeots of the 
Education Department in regard to examinatioos 


or trxt.bookt or in any other way, such as nn* 
nocetisarny interfere with the free development of 
ptivate institntionf ? Do they in any wise tend to 
chnk the development of natural character and 
abitifr, or to interfere with the prodoction of a 
useful vemsenlar literature ? 

Ja$ SS —The presentarrangements of the Hdu 
catMO Department, in r^ard to examinations and 
text-tnolu do not in any way interfere with the 
development of private institutions or the prtxltic 
tion of a uw ful vernacular hteratnrp 

<2*es 57— IITiat effect do you think the with* 
i drawa) of Government to a Urge extent from the 
■ direct mansgement of schools or coUegts would 
have upon the spread of tdocaticn, and the growth 
of a spint of reliance up< n local exvtions and com 
binat on for local jsirpOKS ? 

J»* W —The withdrawal of Oovenimtnt to a 
Urge extent frem the direct management of schooU 
and colleges would leuve injnnous to the spread 
of educaliOQ There may Le a combinatioD for 
local p crpcees m some place«, bat, on the whole, 
education will suffer greatly from such a change 

Qtft 3!>— Dues definite instruction m duty and 
the pnaoplw of moral conduct octupy any place 
IQ tm course of Government colleges and kLooIs ? 
Dave yon any suggestions to make cm this sub- 
ject? 

Jat 3J>— Definite instmctieo m duty and the 
principles of moral couduet does not occupy anr 
place in the eoniM of Government colleges and 
KhooU Adraatage, lowcver, u taken of every 
opportoaily, in the course of their daily lessons, to 
immrt such instniction 

Qsce 40 —Are any steps taken for proraoUag 
thephysial well being of vtndenUm the schools or 
coltegcs in your pronnee ? Have yon any sogges* 
tioas to make on the rubyret ? 

Ji$ -jf)— There IS a gvmaastie class attached to 
many institutions, though the boys Jo not tartly 
attew It, owing to the class hemg held after 
school hours 


Cross ezominafion of Badc CnavDi CnAliAV Bavshjya 


jpy iln Peahsov 

Q i— It is the opinion of the Honourable ' 
Knstodos Ihl Bai Bahadur that rmaU grants of 
about Ks 10 per annum to Bengal pathkilas can 
produce no apprec able effect Mhat does your 
espenence lead you to think on this subject ’ 

A 1 . — These grants produce an effect, because 
they are an addition to the teachers' income, and 
hecause Qiey bnug the Kbools under inspection. 

Q S— To what castes do the village Khool 
masters generally belong? 

A 2— TheyMlongtoallcaslesexcepttbelowest 
JBy Jin Jacob 

Q 1 —How do you account for so few Bnb 
mans and Kyasths being village schoolmasters? 
Are they unwilling to take such employment? 

A 1 —Brahmans are numencolly a small por 
tion of the commuiuty 

Q 2 —And K^sths ? 

A 2 — hyastbs are not unwilling to be scbool 
masters and alatge number of them are so em 
ployed 

Dji Hit Bose 

Q 1 —Do you think it would be an adrsotage 
that the teachers of secondary schools should pte 
viously receive some instruction la the pnuciples 
and methods of tcaebing’ 


A J^It would Dot Le a great advantage, as 
they turn out good teachers after a little experience 
ID the work of instruction* 

Is it your opinion that in selKting 
teachers for the young regard ought to be 1^ to 
then fitness to impart moral instruction to their 
ropils, and exercise by their life and charwter a 
healthy influence on the minds of the pupils ? 

A 2 — Certainly 

? 5— TVhat IS your opinion as regards the 
dearshiU^ or otherwise of imrartmg definite in 
rtruction la duty and the pnnaples of moral con 
duct in Government colleges and Khools ? 

^ «— Definite instruction la morality makes 
UtUe imjwswa on the mvnd of the p»apil unless 
connected with something prachca! 

Q A~~\on observe lu the latter pnrt of yonr 
answer to printed qnestion 59 that advantage i» 
^n of every opportunity in the coarse of their 
daily lessons to impart moral mstmction It ill 
yon please state whether this wfera to all teachers 
or only to some teachers ? 

j refers to some of the teachers whom 

Sy JIu Lek-IV ATivT.r 

Q Do yon consider that the disabihty 
; under which certain Iow.caste classes in Bengal, 
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alluded to m your 8rd answer, Ije, and tbeir prac- 
tical exclusion from indigenous soliools can be re- 
mo\ed, unless schools for primary education are 
directly managed by Government ? 

A 1 —Even if Government manage the Kbocds 
their exclusion cannot be avoided 

Q 2 —Is the difficulty of finding suitable em 
ployment, to which you allude in )our SSth an 
swer, due to the insufficiency of Lnowledgeand the 
very moderate qualifications of boys educated in 
Government institutions? 

A S — It IS not not due to the insafBeiency of 
their qualifications 

iln Beottitinb 

Q 1 — In your 12th answer it is said that the 
system of payment by results gives rewards which 
are a substantial aid to poor students Am I to 
understand that the grant earned by the gxTU is 
shared by his pupils? 

A 1 — The pupils also get rewards on such 
occasions 

Q 5 —Then "that means'’ of your I2t1i an- 
swer refers, I suppose, to "school keeping"? 

A Yes 

Jiy Mr Eanganada Mitdalur. 

Q I —Do yon intend to convey by what yon 
say in answer 3 that the influential classes would 
oppose the extension of primary education only if 
snch extension should involve a reduction of Gov- 
ernment expenditure on middle and higher educa- 
tion? 

A 1 —They would object only if the extension 
of nnmaty education reduced toe expenditnie on 
miudle and higher education, otherwise they would 
be actively in favoor of it 


Q S — You flunk that the fees in primary 
Bchools "should vary according te flie cucum- 
stanccs of their guawians " Would you recom 
mend the adoption of a similar larying scale of 
fees in secondary schools and collea-es? 

A. No 

Sy THE Rev W. Miiieb 

Q J — Do you think it would be desirable upon 
the whole to introduce gjunnastie exercises as a 
part of the instruction given m regular school- 
hours? 

A i —Formerly the boys got one hour for re 
creation, now they get only half an hour I wish 
that this half hour be raised to one hour, so that 
those who wish may attend the gymnastic class 
$ S — ^You do not then think that gymnasbes 
can be treated as part of the ordinary course ? 

A 2 — I do not thmk that gymnastics should 
be made compulsory 

Sff THE Hon Babe Bhedeb Mekerji 
Q —Do you know that m pathsalas supported 
by the zemindars and other wealthy men there are 
children of the lowest^ castes whose fees are paid 
by their employers? * 

A — I am not aware of it 

Jiy the Rev "W. R Blackett, 

^ 1 —Do you know of any sehoolf, mission 
ary or otherwise, which have reached the children 
of mufht or other low castes ? 

A 1 — 1 do not think there are any such 
^ 2— Are you acquainted with the Nmidea 
district? 

A 2 —I have no special knowledge of the dis- 
trict 


Evidence of Mrs. 

Que) 1 —Please state what opporiunibes yon 
have bad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
edueabon in India, and m what province your 
experience has been gained 

Atts 1 — 1 came out to Calcutta to fillaposition 
of head teacher in a normal school, having had 
special and peculiar experience, thorough tnuning, 
known and tested adaptability, and accepted and 
acceptable testimonials for the work During nay 
residence in Calcutta my interest and eoarcli for 
knowledge on the educational position of girls, 
teachers, and schools have never ceased A good 
husband and home were accepted on the condihon 
of allowance to use tlie peculutly large leis lie of 
a lady resident in India in the continuance of 
this work Anticipibng ajarga sphere of labour 
and a post of hke responsibility, importance, and 
honour with that of Lead teacher in a nonnal 
school at home, 1 willingly left behind me posi 
tions of more ease and wealth The ten years of 
my widowhood were spent as owner and principal 
of a high class day and boarding school for ladies 
I commeuced with one boarder, and wound tip the 
last 5 ear with twenty hoarders, many select day- 
pupils tv>o resident governesses, and the employ 
ment of either five, six, or seven visiting profes- 
sors All pupils, however, passed as pupils oiider 
my own hands and in some cases, as with pre- 
paration for South Kensington examinations, the 
teaching rested solely with myself My pupils 

Bengal 


I. BE KiCEVILLE 

mesed not only in free-hand and model drawing, 
but also in geometry and perspective and that 
with " excellence •" and prizes, lou will allow, as 
others did in England, this was an unusual and 
almost, if not quite, a unique case with young 
ladies of a private school 

Aly pupils ranged from 8 years to 30 and even 
35 years The elder pupils preparing for higher 
social positions ns wives of teachers, or commenc- 
ing the career of teacher As school yf lale to 
pupils of 17 years and more, I took them to Pans 
and the Continent IVben only 13 years of age, 
as proof to my parents of determination to teach, 
alone and unaided I sought and rented a room in 
DnghtoD, and gathered and maintained there 
some GO pupils until I went to college Hfean 
while 1 was pursuing my private studies and con 
dnetug a Bible class composed of the unruly boys 
gathered from other classes m a Sunday school 
Sly parents sent me as paid private student to the 
then and now best college for teachers— the Home 
and Colonial At 18 years of age I had gone 
through ihewhole course of training to teach infants, 
and part of that for elder pupils, and had taken a 
first class geupralsoholarshipand the first year cer 
tificate for teachers to elder pupils Only four Buch 
scholarships were given tins large college, and it 
enbtled the bearer to the cost of two years’ tmf ion 
and pocket money So far it was m part value- 
less, as 1 had already gone through all the cbsse°, 
66 



ei«rtin|j llic tten presrnt ycAf, Int it mad? me 
eli»nWe to sit and olUm the lart certificate lor the 
fin^ year cf tniniDS Schools at homo and abroad 
avere oEcred roe, the yo«nge*t. stad»ii\, hat mv 
parents’ aim was to give me full pTcparalion 1 
Trtomtd home to coatiouo lc««oa» with good 
masters of known ahilit) la Brighton, in language*, 
ma«ic, and drawing, &c. The late 3 K Puget 
(father to Colonel Puffct) heard of me and 
sought me with tlie offer of his fine rooms and a 
settled stipend if I would start a higlier-claM 
school for girls Here I opened with one, and on 
IDT early marriage left brge schools of juremles 
and infanta Apart from this and private stndi, | 

I hod n btgo young men e Dihle class which 1 
met in tic week for free secular teacliing, and 
was writing occasional pajicrs for magaainea Dnr 
icg my bnef married life, at our own cost of 
private means and Insure, we .had chuso* of 
miners, pitmen, their wives and danghters, eaeh 
class a\(taging in numher from lOO to 150 Not 
for monetary need, but for distraction from sorrow, 
and pursuance of loved work, 1 purcliascd the 
school retained until my last jears rcshleoce in 
England 

Qser JO— TtTiat snbiecta of instruction, if in« 
trodaoed into primary ecuooU, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
e*peciall j to the agricultural clasw* ? Should any 
epecial meaos be tmopted for makutg tlie instruc 
tion m such enbjoetj eOlcicnt? 

Am 10 — rnmaiy schools for girls should have 
introduced into them the elemcntan details of 
subjects, which not only form good educational 
I'vers, bat encourage a love of such work as will 
add to the monetar] pasitioa of the growing 
woman 

1 take it that, in nferenee to Europeans in 
India, by the agn^tural class is meant tlie middle 
class, whodiave need to support life by lalKiur 
Domestic economy should not only be treated in 
theory, but made pracbcal by use The plain 
eour«e as taught by South Sensington, with a few 
modiSeatious as to food and habits, would be 
equally osefnl to Europcaa girls in India, as I 
found it to my pupils, and as they and tkeir future 
found it 

Ere foBowiag out the teaching aud kitchen 
prachce personally with my popN, 1 paid the high 
fees asked by a good teacher connected with 
South Kensington, and bad the courses of lectures I 
and «iC(kiiig given in my own kitchen ' 

Drawing should be introduced after the method 
of South K ensington and the Kinder Garteu 
methods, np to the stage and standard iise<l in 
Eoghsh board schools This subject is not only a 
splendid educational instruiueot, teaching observa* 
tiou apphcation, accuracy, &c , but is a stepping* 
stone to girls teaching specially this subject and 
ii-ing It m other ways as a living India could 
employ gwl'*, as does England as draughtswomen, 
copyists, wo^-engravere, and desigoeis in lace and 
vaned fabrics A girl really taught form and 
symmetry will arrange to the be«t advantage dr^ 
and home when it becomes her charge 

Eeedlework should not be taught on scraps of 
work, only to be torn up to serve as practice again, 
but should lead on to cutting out and the 
of all articles of dress used by children and women 
Even if none of these thmgs were used to earn 
money, they meanwhile would have implanted a 
common-sense view of life, and raised so-called 


drudgery Into the nobility of work, — # mew of life 
•owedMby girls in India, and the lack of which 
afnkeu pamfnlJr a new-coracr Girls, aeknow- 
Wg»4 to l>e preparing to cam their bread, never 
thong! t it their place to da what my pupil*, 
Ihoagh paying £100 per year, filta lleasnrsble 
duty if tieceasary— the cleansing <fabfge»litc 
or bUck liCQtd, and the final touches of oeatne#* 
about a cla*4-room, kc 

llcnce there should be classes for the*e special sub- 
ject* at an adranced standard, held apart from the 
ceneml school-room, an 1 which should be entered 
bv a fee, by some scl obrsbips, and alwai'* by an 
examination The ilndcnl should lo alloww to 
take only the one subj«v:k which it wa* her inten- 
tion to purenc a* sprctal life work, and should 
enter ©a the comlition that what expense* lire f«« 
paid hr licrvclf or othfr* did not eowr, ma«t 
coveted by labour Riven, Cor which Ubour evea- 
tually an income would arise to her How many 
ptb in thi* wai would find useful poitioas as 
teachers, eoroiansotw, nurv-ry governess, store 
and linen-kcepers and rrenders, m Urge families, 
house* <f Lusiae«,.or boarding hoiuc«,— yea, if at 
all pncticalle, rooms for bundry and bread- 
making, as well a* for dress-makiDg, should be the 
outcome 

C«e* JS— If the Coveroment, or any local 
authority baviDg control of public money, were 
to announce it* drlerminatioo to witlulraw after a 
pren lenu of y»rs from the nuietenance of any 
higher eOocational institution, what reasure* 
would he best adapted to stimubte pnrate effort 
in the lotenm, ao as to eecnre tlic najotenance of 
fuch institution on a pnvat* footing? 

;<*« JS —The above lead* up to this question 
for it, adJsd to nch cU. ws were Iboee for ao- 
cslled accomplLbrneDts, higher branches of the 
English bngaage, the scicncro, &.e , fur the more 
wealthy, the mlcm would in a few years have 
taken root deepsn public and private need* sous to 
be self supporting, and to luducc parent* and gnar- 
duus to rtah‘« the necessity of good teachers and 
teaching as preparation to the entrance of tLe<e 
eeniov elawes ilany an English home has by 
such ebsees been spored lounging, novel reading 
Rirls and wives, aod mcbncholy hypcchondnaci 
Such institutions, as facts prove, not onlv nii«e 
higher the edncational standard, but keep it raired, 
and become a hope and growing Decc<8ity to the 
pupb of vanotts schools and the girb of many a 
large family M ateh the line of private carnages, 
the bus, the tram, the tram, from which descend 
Rirlswho were wontto be taught or enromed nt 
home, and learn wliat the reasonable-fee’d high 
schools for girls bale done in England \ea, I 
know instances where good teaching is so valnable, 
(hat where only avaibble in a board school, wealthy 
parent* have offered high foes or a generous 
snbscnptiOD to obtain it for their children, casting 
class pnde and prajadice to the wind Sisters if 
one family have hwn my pupils. Lave imbiW a 
lore of work, and though the daughters of parents 
able lo keep them m comfort within the circle of 
a country home, hare chosen to cam pocket-money 
and a nest-egg for the future One has gone 
home to keep house, another remained to work np 
for the Royd Academy of Jlasic, and the other 
for South Kensington and art stndent at the 
Katnu^ Gallery , understanding that this eitra 
outlay of time and money was allowed on the 
CMidttions that hearty work wus done, examina- 
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tions passed, and . sitaations afterwards filled 
Their special taste for music and drawing had not 
been forgotten at school, hut was not allowed 
prominence during general school work Profes- 
sional leisure IS scarce in India, or I would add 
instante to instance of how easily such classes are 
made self supporting and useful to the generality 
of girls and higher education, — instances when the 
small income of a refined home has been relicred, 
because the daughter had received such higher 
education as to count hearty work no drudgery, 
and worthy of good pay , e\ en though unfitted to 
teach it, came in the form of travelling compan 
ion, invalid’s reader or amanuensis, or a paid 
mother’s help Girls to highly tdutaiei can 
afford to maintain a true independence and seek 
proper pay, and they obtain and keep it 

Ques 27 “Do you think there is any truth in ■ 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to tlieEntranceDxamina- 
tion of the University? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value of 
the education in secondary schools for the require- 
ments of ordinary life’ 

Am 27 — Assuredly there is truth, ns fcir as 
girls’ schools are concerned, in the statement that 
the attention of teachers and pupils u unduly direct- 
ed to the *' Entrance Examination ** T\Tiy is it 
unduly directed ? Because it is the only examina- 
tion recognised by OoiemmestforgirU Teachers 
m Calcutta desirous of hstter things, gntefully 
accept allowance from managers to form a 
class for the Entrance as a step to better work , 
although they rcahso that owing to the lackwird- 
uees of the paj ils and the demands of the examina- 
tion, cram and mere memory to it haie to he used 
for work not the best suited to the girts or their 
future Managers allow it, because they know 
usually little of these matters, or they deem it the 
best and the only present best thing to allow ‘Die 
late formation of such classes is absorhuig pupils, 
whom principals know would derive more benefit 
could they join pupil teacher or semor classes 
recognised by the rfucatioual powers More than 
once or twice has my advice keen asked, and tny 
aid sought, by progressive teachers anxious to 
move on their pupils with the fashionable tidal 
ware oi pwgvwi’, Iwosnse tothng lacofopet^t to 
judge of the isents of theexamiuationsforTnDity 
and UnssclL College, London and out of the nit 
ncce«8aTy to be m, or have been in, to aid their 
pupil’s preparation Such teachers have found 
these far away euminations difEcult enough for 
their senior pupils, ond better adapted to their 
present etage and future life than any at present 
nearer home , altliongh we, who know South 
Kensington Oxford and Cambridge locals, Ilic 
Royal Academy of "Mu^ic, &e , know tbe standard 
to be bcttersuited to juniors The^ecireuiastanoes 
do impair the practical value of edncntion as it 
bears on secondary schools and the reqniremenUof 
life Examinations are wanted to t^t thorough 
education for teaching home or ontside work, not 
to puff up With conceit and talk of Iigie and 
psjchology, to induce a cram the result of which 
IS to hare the studci t in the state of a squeezed 
sponge, as far as the amouat of in<tnictioa eren is 
retainetl ell has Profe^<ior Huxley said of such 
pupils and knowledge “ Tliey sit topnoand they 
pass, hut they don’t iacr " 

Quet 3/— -Does the University cumculum 
afforda sufTcienttnnnmg for teachers lu secondary 


schools or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Am SI “The University cnmculum, even if a 
tai IS educated up to it, is insufficient in some 
things e had almost said it is more than suffi- 
cient, hut a teacher is ever learning, and cannot 
have too much general information for good teach- 
ing uid intelligent pupils But where time for 
study is limited it is better to study the real neces- 
sities of the calhng, as school organisation, disci- 
phne, mamgement, and the theory of education as 
it hears on the development of tbe mind powers, 
and the moral powers, and habits generally lu our 
normal schools at home these are very special points 
I Normal schools are needed hat their lormaUcn 
had better grow from the outcome of pupil teacher 
work and the pre«cnt designs of the Code, because 
they would be too numerous to be filled, or, 
if centred in. one or two, hampered by sectananiem 
on the one hand, while on the other depending on 
Its generosity Associated classes seem to me to 
meet best the present state of affairs with oppor- 
tunities to practise in cl^s and gallery teaching, 
te • 

Qaet 37 —Can you suggest any method of 
secnnng efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

All o3— If voluntary agency can be 

obtained to the work of inspection and examina- 
tion, seize It and be gnteful , but I can only 
honestly avow that such voluntary aid ginerally 
means more or less weak, uncertain, and unsuit- 
able agency T)io«o who are compclsat Lave, as 
a rule, gamed such power at too great cost, trtal 
and experience and, as a means to on end, to be 
able to afford to give it unpaid , and it does teem 
to me that it should not be cxrectcd arm of the 
wilting ond able minority Tbe voluntary aid is 
' often sought of busy rrofc*»iorials, who will rcadi- 
I Iv own timt, if capable to examine in one subject, 
they may not be in oUiers, especially for girl* 
Such Bid often is most unfair to teacher and pupils, 
and mo«t disbearteniag In one case, where a 
I class of pupils were supposed to be trusted to a 
^ competent teacher, and were found wanting lu 
powers of tliought and m gnp of the elementary 
portions of the subjects, knew nothing of mental 
Mnlhittetio, or bow to ojprcsa to lotare popjJ# tbe 
meaning and use of nouns, &.C , a IJition, sul trac 
tion, the revolutions of times, seasons, tbe globe 
Ac , where a class was put back, or furwaid , and 
this was known to be required and done the 
pupils were expected to answer questions on each 
subject to tlie usual marked off pages for a v ear's 
worki Slelhods arein vogue an I might te in 
creased, but we qucstioa their real value 

Qaf* 5f —How far do you cons Jer tbe text 
books In use in all schools suitable? 

Am 3J — Text books arc too often a diffusive 
collection of tacts flirough which the poor pupil 
plods blindly and is examined aceowhng to te«t 
Alas foe the poor examined one I if ihe liappcn* 
to have learnt out of the textual rut of the special 
text-book fashionable with the examiners Are 
not schools known where all the | hysical geo- 
graphy text l-ook a«fd is the first few desultory 
pages of a general geography or a set of dcflni 
tions, which teachers, not having the power to 
enlarge allow to bo learned hr rote? It is not a 
good text book that is most essential with a good 
teacher, but It IS indispensable to a povertv-made 
teaelrer A text-book should lead a pupil np to 



facts and rules , not expect Mind, tlioughiless 
cwUnce to botU , and then tlic cry would bt Ic«ei I 
frequent, — " I don't undendan 1 plexw exphtn I 
liinl" The incompetent tcaclwr w drjer tn I 
res ttrec Him tlie boik, and lids tlio pupil study ; 
up such a pise or learn such n rule, and on gow 
the pupil towards a ucvcr-cnding chaos of Lntitt> 
muddle and disquiet 

Q«e» Id — In the promotion of fcmalo c^luctu 
tioit,wbAtsliarelias alrealybeen taken lyl uropcin 
ladies, and how far would itl o^siihletoincrruHS 
the interest which ladies might take »n this 
cause? 

Ast —Lnroi^>can ladies have done much in 
connection with mission work, but goo<l ini»- 
stonanes ate not synouymoiia with good Icachcrs, 
and, as far os education now is concerned, thev 
occupy posts which should he filled hy rcalteachen, 
and, ciccptiug among the Homan Catholics mar 
what needs mending European ladies already 
engaged in teaching should haie slated times for 
meeting and should invite other ladies— mission* 
anes and actiie, eirnest, educated ladies, who ha\e 
more opportunities Ihan^licirfull busy lifealhns— 
to a'certam the growing social npe<ls and the new 
methoils emnloycil 1‘lans should bo dii>ctis<ci), 
thenrica aircJ, pracUcfi connwrcd, and the slnwig 
well trained teacher he eocouragoJ ami the weak 
and untrainud sUmuUitcd This would react on 


popils and ctarninationf, and boa fresh stimulu* 
1® \it with, or outdo, pupiU of each otlier’s school* 
By arranged jlatm nt'v text Umka eoold be 
anityseil, and difliculties ot new subjects made 
clear to tin. teacher too hard worked to stud) nlonc 
Qte* 47 — '^Miat do you reganl *s the chTef de- 
tects, otlier than any to which you have alreaily 
rcfcrml, that cxpirieiicp has I rougbt to light in 
Uie educational sysbrn m it had been hitherto 
Btlministcrol ? M nat soggcstionf have you to make 
for llie rrmtily of such iScfccl*? 

Aat. i7 — llnedj , and with but little more than 
suggestion, as arc th» prccciling answem Tl'o 
one chief defect blighting much goo*! c<lQcatton.'»l 
work IS the habit of substituting inrtruilion for 
education, or confounding the two Teachers, 
inipils, pirents, managers, psaminem, we alt do it 
more or less, to the delnmcnt of our«lics and tl p 
taught Utvclopepui il'smind powers, teach them 
to think, to Biplj, to fonccntralc thinght, to 
em) race and look roun 1 the comers of a subject, 

' toWm that inatniclion may bo lost, cducatun 
never, and that instruction can only be nghlly 
I digested BJ (diicalion goes on to jicrfcction, and 
wc devilope the knonledgo cf humility and desire 
j for growth and work, and leave our pu| il lacking 
. conceit, and able to sweep a room, or carry a l<Kul, 

' ifnecivsity demands, in the best and quickest 
mawaci. 


XtiHenee o/ D ado DtArakA xvAtb OiNcuw 


Qutt 7— Plcavp state what opportunities you 
have hod of fomung an opinion on the subject of 
educatiin in India, and in what province your ex- 
perience has been gamed. 

Jhi f — I luie been coonecUd with the work 
of female edwcatiow os a tcaeUcr in the Hindu 
blahila Vidyilajft and the Haagn Mahila V»dj4. 
laya,the two earliest twatstutiona opcoed ju the 
province for the higher education of ladies , also as 
a S ice president of the \ ikramapuTa SammiUnt 
Sabha which has for its principal object the spread 
of female education , and as the editor of a journal 
(the Abala Handhuh) specially devoted to the cause 
of female educution and its Burancementin Bingnl 
I have also been the editor of some other journals 
of a general character, and hare had occasion to 
travel in various parts of Bengal, in the course of 
which I have had various opportunities of observ- 
ing the state of mass education and of forming 
an opinion on the subject 

Q cj 2 —Do you think that vn your ptovvnw 
the system of primary education has been j laced 
on a sound basis, and va capable of development np 
to the TcquiremenU of the community ? Can yon 
suggest any unprovementa in the system of nd- 
mmiatration or in the course of instruction 7 
^fls 2 — A good beginning has already been 
made But the system is capable of any amonot of 
esteosion'f funds are foithoomiiig In my cqnuon, 
the establishment of free schools is necessary 
for the education of Ibe children of the poor The 
results of a free school system in the United States 
cf Amenea and Canada have shown that, where 
such a system is efBc ently and extensively earned 
out coTopulsionis nnnecessary 

Quei 3 —In your provineo is primary mstruc- 
lion sought for by the people in general, or by tai- 
tieular classes only ? Do any classes specially hold 


aloof from it , and if so, vvhj ? Arc any clxssca 
practically cschikd from it , and if so, frvm nliat 
causes? II bat is the attitudL of tlic influential 
classes towanU tht exUnsion of elcmeDtary Lnuw* 
ledge to every class of locietv ? 

An* 3 — lu Iho Lost an I North Bengal, pri 
mary vo«trurtion is sought for, to the best ot my 
knowledge, by people in gcniml, and I do not 
know of any particular class holding aloof from It, 
vmlrsa Ibey ate pnvcnltil by eatreenr poverty , and 
it IS only want of meanv, not prejudice, which 
.Veejw the cbiUren of the poor from school 

Tbe altitude of the influential classes towards 
tho general spread ot elementary education is not 
generally frundly, ot course, there arc houcumblc 
eiceptionw Tliosc clisscs are afraid Jest such edn- 
catioD should weaken tbeir bold upon the masse* 
Qaet 4 — ^To what extent do imligenous scliooN 
exist ta jour province? Ilow far are they B tehe 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the nubjects and tharoetpr of the instniclion giv en 
tn (bem, and the system of discipline in vogue? 
Hhvt fcM are taken from the scholars? h'rom 
whit classes arc the masters of such svhools ge- 
netally selected and what arc thur qualifications? 
Ilave nny arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
nmmstanccs do yon consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account ns part of a 
syatem of national education and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose? Are the 
masters wiUiug to accept State aid, and to conform 
» the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
m has the grant in aid system been extended to 
laoigenons schools and can it be further extended 7 
efw 4 —The old fashioned indigenous schools 
nave nearly disappeared, and their place lias been 
occupied by State primary schools But where 
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tliey still exist, the cpnr^es of shidy are generallr 
modeUecl on the plan of the State schools, wiiicn 
teach reading, vrriting, anthmetie, hook keeping 
(zcmindan and mahajani accotmts), and element 
ary hjgicne The fees are generally from one to 
two annas per month per head The masters are 
often selected from the higher class pupils of second- 
ary schools These indigenous mstitntions are 
alvraj s anxious to secure aid from the State, and 
xnlhng to conform to the rules under which aneb 
aid is giTcn 

Qi/ej 6 — How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary inkrnction m rural distnets? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Ans 6 — In the present state of feeling among 
the influential classes, I do not think the Govern 
ment can depend much on private help towards 
diffusion of elementary knowledge in the rural 
districts Bat if the Goiemment should bold out 
the promi>« of conferring titles of honour for d»- 
tingmshed service in helping primaiy education, 
many personages of wealth and influence might 
come forward to help the cau«e 

1 liai e seen several Chrutian associations in the 
district of Tveddea engaged in the work of promot- 
ing pnmary instruction The associations which 
I have the honour to npresent, nr , the Yikram 
puia Sammilani Sahha, Bake^unge Hitaiehaoi 
Sahha, Sylhet Union, Jessore Union, Furreed- 
pore Suhrid Sahha, Horth Bengal Union, and Pas- 
cbim I^cea Hitkan Sahha, have also for one of 
thesr obiects the promotion of pnmary education, 
but the limited nature of their funds prevents their 
extending their labours so as to take up the edaca 
tion of the masses These associations contem- 
plate this extension as soon as they should be able 
to ^ace the Question of women in their respective 
districts OB a more satietoctory basis than at pre- 
sent. But I believe that if the Govemmeot desire 
their CO operation, they could even now be of some 
service by undertakmg, on a limited scale, the 
work of inspection and examination 

Quel 7 —How far, in jour opimon, can funds 
assigned for pnmary edncation in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? 'Tfbat are Abe proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such bodies? 

jiui 7 —I am of opinion that the management 
and control of pnmary schools, and the distribution 
of the distnct grant in aid allotment, should be 
entirely left in the hands of the local boards He 
Deputy Inspector of the distnct should be a 
member of the board, and its executive officer as 
regards its work of education The "Magistrate of 
the distnct should not be the chairman of the 
board, or even a member of it, m order to allow 
fnll and free scope to its working 

Qaei 6 — Yliat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to mumcipal com- 
mittees for support and management ? Assnmiog 
that the provision of elementary instrnction in 
towns IS to be a charge against municipal funds, 
what secunty would you suggest against the pos 
sibility of municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision? 

Ans 8—1 would entrust the primary schools 
to municipal committees for support and manage- 
ment It IS bnt fair that, with additional privileges, 
they should be prepared to bearadditional burdens 
But if the municipal committees should fail to 

Bcogsl 


make sufficient provision for elementary education* 
the Government, on the representation of the Di 
rector of Public Instruction, should have the right 
of interference, and of compelling the committee 
to assign a fair share of theirrevenueforfhe proper 
mamtenance of the pnmary schools under their 
supervision 

Quei 9 — Have you any suggestions to make 
OB the system in force for providing teachers in 
pnmaiy schools ? M hat is the pesent social ^atns 
of viU^e schoolmasters^ Do they exert a bene- 
ficial influence among the villagers? Can you 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improTing their position 7 

Anif9 — So far as I know, there is no well- 
defined method of providing teachers for pn 
mary sclmols In certain distnets there are guru 
training schools, from which teachers for pn 
maiy instruction are generilly selected But in 
most distnets such training schools do not 
exist there the primary teachers are not se 
lecled with reference to any definite standard of 
qualification, althongh the best men available are 
usnally appointed Hence great difficulty anses 
ID ascertaining the comparative ments of these 
teachers It is highly desirable, therefore, to 
hold from to time examinations of candidates 
for pimary teacherships, to grant certificates to 
those who are found quahiied, and to appoint cer 
tificated teachere alone in pnblic schools 

The gurus do exert some isfiuence among the 
Ignorant village ppulation, their services are 
often sought for by the village pnple for getting 
tbeir letters and documents wntten by them In 
order to improve the po'ition of the gums or 
village schooWasters, I would snggrst the estab- 
lishment, on a more extensile scale than at pre- 
sent, of Bcboolmasters' post offices This wonld 
secure greater efficiency and economy m the petal 
arrangements, and wonld at the same tune add 
something, however small, to the emoluments of 
the sebooTmasters It would he desirable to select, 
wherever wsible, the fnture gto^s from the sons 
of the village mandols, or other heads of villages 
If these young men, appointed as gurus, were 
supplied with a small capital, such as would be 
suffiaent for their maintenance, in the way I have 
vadvc2.t«d vw ray luawM to questum. 14, the poa 
tion of both pnmary schools and their gurus 
would be greatly improved. 

Qtei 10 — "AATiat subjects of instruction, if m- 
troduced into pnmary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means he adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Ant 10— The object of education is to ]eam 
'*how tolive, not how to live m the material sense 
only, but in the widest sense, meaurng how to live 
completely ” In his admirable treatise on educa- 
tion, Mr Herbert Spneer says “It most he 
admitted that knowledge imm^iately conducive 
to self preservation is of primary unprtance " 
Now, if we are to examine the books that are used 
lo pnmary schools, I am afraid we shall find that 
none of them are selected with leferenee to tl^ 
important object Bodhodoya, the highest stan 
daid in a prunaiy school, though a goM hook m 
sts own way, is not in my humble opinion, at all 
suited to the requirements of a pnmaiy student 
It teaches him nothmg which can be of use to 
in bis subsequent daily life 
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The following Buhjecte should, m my opinion, | 
form the course of studj in primary schools •— I 
Short leinoni on s^caltarv with nndion) *o^;rntions | 
on inproT^ mclhodj of cnIUrst on sna tbt hm o! improrrd 
implrmonti. 

1/vMQi on the breedio; ssd roaru? of cntUe sod | 

jQultry I 

l«i<ion« on the tua sad sarsnUs^ of econetnie iutita 
tione such si Mnng> bank), fnrsdl; and faeneSt soritt e* 
lean sodco^prnt resocirtn (Tbrse Innoai wooU tmh 
tbs itudost how poor poopts to cinlued eosatriM tnsna^ 
to lit* In esM and enmrort.) 

Xenons OD the nUtwo of Isedtord and Unsat 
Lewont oo tbs powtrs of the nolire snd the tnaristratn 
Lneont on the di^itjr of Ubonr with illufnUro 

r.^Mftin CD honnty in trada or other bniieesa 
And. it poesbte sfewUssoasen obemuirp se appWd to 
agnoaliore and the aria. 

Ilj^ne already forma a auhject of study tn 
primary scheoU, and ehould be retained 

But to teach those mhjocts properly and to tho ' 
real beoeGt of the pupnli, would rce^uir*. well-quali- 
fied teachers I have oiisorTfd with regret that 
the way in which lessons on tho preservntion of 
health are ordinarily given to stadooU do them 
no good It la a well known fact that in most 
Tillages good dnnVing water it acaree Now, tf 
a person walks round a vilkige and ruits the 
homes of the students who hare read elementary 
hypene, he will hardly find a sioglo Chet for 
purifying water although such a Idler, as u re- 
conunended in thtir class book, is of simple con- 
etruelion, and would not cost more than a few annas 
in tirefaration It ii not the pupils only who are 
to blame, their tcaelicn are equally nogligent in 
mriJisg themselres with the necessary means 
lor the preservation ot health Unfortunately, a 
pemieions idea prevails among the students, as 
well os tcachen, that what a student Wms is for 
psiKiDg the examinations, and not for practical 
application They forget that those lessons have 
any rean>eanng m repilating the ordinary con- 
cerns of their Idc Steps should be taken at once 
to dispel this injurious idea 

Qaei 12 — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, tn your opnion, for the promotion of 
education omonst a poor and ignorant people? 

Am 22— 1 do not think the system of payment 
hy results is calculated to promote education among 
a poor and ignorant people The system benefits 
schools of a supenor class only, but supenor 
schools are only to be found among a people who 
have Icamt to appreciate the value of edneaboo— 
a people who cm, to a certain extent, be left to 
themselres The schools in backward places have 
Qo chance of improvement without sufBcisnt eo 
couragement on the contrary, they gradually amt 
into losigniScance, and at k^ become extinct 
lead a precarious existence * 

Quea 73 — Have you any snggesbons to make 
Tegavding the takmg of fees in prunaiy schools? 

Am 13 —It would be desmhle to make i. 
optional on the part of the pupils of piimaiy 
schools to pay their fees either in money > 
kind, such as noe or other oommodity 

Quea 2dr— "Will yon favour the Commission 
with yonr views, as to how the numhev of 
primary schools can he increased, and seccmdly, 
how they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient ? 

Ana 22— The number of primary schools 

be increased by addibonal grants of money from 
th«“ State, or by the adoption of the following 


I Tfistrad of paying monthly salaries to tlie 
primary school teachers, Oovemment might ad- 
vance to each school Tillage, as a loan, a lump 
snm to tbo amount ofKs 400, on the ^rtonal 
seearrtv of some of the head men of the village, in 
whoso iiandx the mitire tnanagement and control 
of lbe> school should rest The sum necessary to 
provide all tho pnmary schools with the aboie 
amount Government might raise by a loan, the 
interest of which wonld be borne by the I’nmary 
Grant Fund OoTcmment could raise the above 
loan at an interest of 4 per cent per annum 
therefore the annual cost to Government for each 
school would lolls 10 iVftcr two years bad 
etajiscJ, cacti scliool might Le asked to eontnbute 
to the Stale its own share (Rs 10) of the interest 
Sopposing the (eaclier were an agnculturwt or 
anartun, be conid, witli tlie alicvc capital of 
lU too, earn attnuvlly from lU 100 to Ua. ISO , 
and out of t! is sum be would bequitoabl*, after tlie 
frd two years had been over, to meet the annual 
interest of Ks 16 I will showthu by an exam 
pie I luppoot a school kept W an agncnltnnst, 
who has been provided by Government with a 
capital of 111 400, and nfioso family would on 
an avenge consist of four memlers A family of 
tour poraona could mai&bkin themselves upon tho 
proJac* of ten bighas of bnd Tlie purchase 
of this quantity of land in a vilbge would not 
onao average cost mote than Ks 250, this would 
Iravo a balance of from Its 150 to Us 200, which 
might be bid out m tho pnrohare of cattle and 
agncnttoral imnloments, snd in budding ahouM 
I ^ echool and one for the schoolcmstcr 
httnscil A yent or two would fo» for Uia 
oompletion of ihs necessary amngimeots, and 
r* •’’rposfd Government to exempt the 
teacher from the Tiaym-nt of the intcre«t dnnog 
that period, but aUw that tim^be tthe teacher) 
^uld ho able to poy it So much for the agncnl- 
tr^ttcocbM The tnsc olthctcacherwho was an 
artizaa would be parallel in lU essentials, bo far as 
income was conerracd. The teacher who was 
nci^r u ogncidtnnst nor an artizan could by 
leDdiagthe Iti 400 obtain aa interest of i per 
cent, per month This would pro him a gross 
lucomo of El 00 pes annum Deducting Es \S 
lormtertst a clear income of lU 60 would remain 
toiim— an meome much brger than he gets now 
Bwides, he would eommaud all the respect and 
mQucnceofaamaU capitalist, whose poiition is a 
very ragxctalle one in a nUage ^ow. if a loan 
^ raised by Government on 4 percent jnUrc«t, 
and the pre«nt primary grantot six bkhs of rupees 
were applied to roymgthe interest for the loan, the 
OovOTmrnt of Bengal would at once be in a posi- 
tion to Eupport about SS 000 schools in the aforomid 
^nner Aftertwoyearv, when these scLooU wonld 
. vl® ^ contribute their own share of the 

^rert. If Gove^nt misd a fre.h Iron of equal 
Moant, another 33,000 schools could be e^bh^ 

^ools smttered Over the country At the com 
5-“^ Government would be 
iMnxi annual pnmary grants to the 

and ,n *1 sufficient for the present, 

W incurred 

J^uld be^Toff “ pnmary eehool. 

• ^ stro^ly of opinion that there should 

-m^e upon funds or properties endowed for 
purposes, for contribution to elementary 
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in^traction In this the Hindus ihould 

follow the cxampto of tlicir Muhammadan brethren, 
who in almost all rou«jiils maintain a number of 
mnVtabs for tho education of tho Muhammadan 
children I 

To maho primary schools efficient, it would ho , 
necessary to raise tho standard of qualification of 
the teachers. This mi^ht be done, first, by of^n* 
iD^ season classes, where during tho hohihiyt the 
pnnwr) teachers might receive instruction , and 
K^coodly, by the formation of teachers' assocta* 
tions, one at least m each Sab-Tnspcctor'a division, 
for the discnssion of methods of teacluog and 
other odncational matters 

Qua J9 — IlaTcyouanyrcmatls toofTcrontho 
pnnciplosof the gmnUin-aid system, or the details 
of its administration ? Are the granta adequate in 
the caaiof {a) college*, (i) boys* schools, (e) girls' 
schools, (d) normal schools? 

19 —I do not thinh that the grants in t!ic 
case of prU’ schools arc adequate In this as well 
os in other matters concerning fenuK education 
I support the suggestions and prayers contained 
in the memorial presented hy the a<sociations I 
hare the hononr to represent, n copy of which 
memorial I send herewith 

Qnet 20 — Is the instruction imparted in secon- 
dary schools ealcnlatcd to store the minds of ilioso 
who do not pursue their studies further with nse- 
ful and pnctical information 7 

2G hfany of the subjecti taught in the 
eccoadary rehooli are no doubt very useful , but I 
thinh tlie mindi of young studeuts ue greatly 
ilwtnctcd by bavtog to study a great ran<.ty of 
subjects at the same time It seems desirable 
that aultirlicity «f subjects should be avoided 
Botany aed chemutrr are to wrctchcdh taught, 
that there can be no harm in csclading tliem sito* 
getlier from the cours. of study If those subjects 
are to bo taught at all, they should bo taugbt by 
organising a sjstcm of lectures with spraiahsts 
as lecturers each lecturer visiting the schools 
Ijring in a rertaiu portion of a district, and b>C- 
luring at each school, bo b*iog provided with one 
set of appmtus and chemicals It may bo added 
that this system was recommended by Loid 
Brougham as cluimun of a committee of the 
Society for tho Diffusion of Useful Knowledge m 
1S30. 

Qaei Sf— Docs the University cumculuin 
afford a sulEeient training for teachers in eecondory 
schools, or nre special normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

31 I do not think that specnl normal 

schools arc needed for the purpose of traizung 
teachers for secondary schools The University 
curncnlnin affords a sufficient training for the 
purpose But I believe that the graduates and 
under gradnates of our Uni«r8itf require eome 
practical ttaiutng in the art of teaching and 
scliool management Tor this purpose, I wonld 
propose the introduction of a system of appren- 
ticeship Befom a man can enter business of any 
bnd, he has to serve for some tune as sn appren- 
tice , and I do not see why the work of a teacher 
—a work whicli is certainly difficult to perfonn 
properly— should be considered eo light as to re- 
quire no preliminary epiJrenticcship at all Soj^ 
posing tins suggestion were adopted, before a 
person was taken as an apprentice teacher, it 
would bo necessary that he should produce a certi 
ficate of unesceptioiiable moral character and 


capacity I do not believe that every graduate 
or under graduate has tho capacity of being a good 
teacher It is therefore desirable to introduce a 
^atem of examination on the hnes of the Dutch 
^(em, as inaugurated under the Law of 18Q6 
‘The teacher m Holland, in order to enter his 
profession, had to obtain a general edmiesicn To 
exemve it, be needed a tpectal admm$a» The 
general admission was obtained by successfully 
passing the certitic.ite examination The teacher 
had now the general admission If he wished to 
become a public teacher, be presented himself os a 
candidate for some vacant public mastership, and 
underwent a competitive examination " School 
methods and pedagogic aptitude formed an im- 
portant portion of the Dutch examination, and 
the Dutch regulations instructed the examiner 
•*to admit to the highest grade those candidates 
only who giie signs of a dttUnguuied culture " 

Qflcs 32 — IVhat is the ej stem of school inspec- 
tion pursued in your province 1 In what respect is 
It capable of improvement ? 

A%* 32 —In the di<tnets with which I am ac- 
qnaioted, the schools are visited by Sub-Inspectors 
gencreliy once in three months, but sometimes 
more frequently I do not think that there is 
much reason for complaint on this head But I 
beltcve there is n great lack m the subordinate 
inspecting ofSeers of that intclhgent interest 
which IS accessary for rightly directiog the educa- 
tion of a country This wnnt of intelhgent inter- 
est IS perhaps owing to the fact that most of the 
•uboruinate inspecting officers know so little of 
tho literature on the subject of education, and how 
that education is tulminisleTed in other confttnes 
and snlh what results Even as regards the 
different systems pursued m this country, I was 
surprised some time ago to find that several Sub- 
Inspectors and a few Deputy Inspectors, with 
whom 1 wv contavt, had not tvsn hentdei 
the halkabaudi school system of tho yorth IV est- 
era Pronncee, or that some years ago Babu Bhn> 
dev Cliunder Mukerji had prepared an admirable 
report comparing this system with Jus pathsala 
system I am afraid they are equally ignorant of 
(be fact that the Director of Public Instroction 
has, at the request of the Supreme Government, 
recently prepared an excellent report on pnio^fy 
edncatioD, giving much valuable information as 
to its nse and progress, also, of the fact that 
emiibr reports have been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the other provinces Such 
being their ignorance about the Lterature of edn 
cation of India, it would be no wonder if they 
showed greater ignorance about the educational 
system of foreign countneB But I do not blame 
them , for the Department of Education docs not 
insist upon the necessity of their poBSessing such 
information 1 undemtand that the Sub Inspectors 
of Schools do not get the Annnal Report on Public 
Instruction grain TTith a view to remove the 
ignouDce complained of, I would propose, first, 
formation of libraries, one at least m each 
district, for tho promotion of knowledge in educa 
iaonal matters among the officers of the Depart- 
ment, secondly, enjoimng upon the candidates, 
when appointments ore made in future, the naces- 
eity of possessing such knowledge , and, thirdly, 
the formation of provincial and central commissions 
on the plan of the Dutch system The united in- 
specting officers of each school circle are to form the 
provincial commission This commission is to meet 
twice a year, and receive a report on his distnct 



from each inspecting otTcer, who is to Ijc a mem» I 
her of It It IS to be competent to any member | 
tobncig forward any new suggestion, cither on ' 
the methods of teaching or on the system of e<ln» 
cation, for the conadoration of the commission 
On« a year it IS to send as its deputy two of lU 
members to Calcutta, to form, svilh the dcputiea 
from other provinces, a central commission to 
discuss and regulate school matters under the im- 
mediate direction of the Director of Ihiblic In- 
struction These annual and biennial gatherings 
wilt necessarily bring the more descrring otBocn 
of the Dt-partment to the prominent no'ico of 
their colleagues and their sujicnors, and may, in 
this way, bo the means of their promotion to posi- 
tions of higher trust and emolument 

I would also propose the formation of a council 
of education to advise and assist tlie Director of 
Public Instruction in matUrs of elementary and 
secondary edaealion It will be necessary to select 
the members of this comm tlee from among such 
educated men as tahe a real interest in tlie educa- 
tion of their country, and are able and willing to 
advice and sss the Director 

Quet Sd.— Can you suggest any method of 
Securing clEcient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination? 

33— I can niggest two roelhodsof scent 
lag eSleient voluntary agenev in the work of lo- 
apection and examination (l) It is desimblo to 
utilise m thu connection the existing associations 
for the promotion of primary and femals education 
Por thu purpose it u necessary either for the 
school Inspc^T «t the division, where or for whoso 
benefit tlio association exists, or for the Director 
of I^bhe Instruction, to select a certain number 
tf eempetent men from tha memben of each aseo> 
ciatioa, and to authoriso them to losnect and 
examine schools Tlicy are to receive aitowaoees 
to cover their expenses while engaged in inspection, 
hut no salaries If Deputy Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors were appointed from among such of 
these volnntary officers as have shown an intelh 
gent interest m popular education and in the work 
of inspection, the efficiency of the inspectiag body 
would be great indeed hir hlatthew Arnold 
says that in Holland “they are excellently chosen 
from this source ' (2) Authors of sclml books 

should be so infioenced ss to devote s certain por- 
tion of their time to the work of school inspection 
and examination 'When the Department of Edu 
cation provides them, though indirectly, with an 
income it IS but fair and gneeful on tli^r part to 
help that Department in the above matters and 
to such an extent ae is within their power With 
a view to interest the authors, I would {mpose that 
of books of equal ment, those ehould be eucour 
aged more by the Department of Education whose 
authors devoted a part of their time to inspection 
and exaramation, did the work cousmentiously 
and zealously Of course, they are to lecetve from 
the Government, while engaged in inspection, 
allowances sufficient to covet their expenses Any 
other educated person having time and will to 
undertake voluntarily the work of inspection and 
examination ehould be utilised 

Q«r* 3-i— Howfardo you consider tlw text- 
books in use m all sobools suitable 7 

Am 34 —I have already expressed my opinion 
^ thu subject in my reply to questions 10 and 26 
But with regard to the secondary school coarse, I 
have one other remark to offer The way m which 


hist«>T taught is scarrely of 

any firacticfll nso lo the stuJinta 6j«iking of 
English fthool histones, ^Ir Ilcrliort apcnccrhas 
justly remarked (and (he remark is apflicable 
with stiH gmter force tothe Ikngali histoncal 
pnmers) that “ the mfonaation commonly given 
un Ur thu head is almost valiieh-vs for purposes of 
guidancei scarmly any of the facts set uown incur 
whocl histones . . illustrate the right 

pnnaptes of [political action The biogrojliiescf 
iDonarchs (and onr children learn little else) throw 
aearcely any light upon the science of society 
Familmvity with court intngues, plots, usurpation*, 
or the like, and with all tho personalities accom 
jaoyiftg, aids very little in elucidating tho causes 
of national progreM “ ith ftw exceptions, what 
are our histonesl manuals but liographies of moo- 
archs, and chromclcs of court intrigues, flots, 
nturpaiion, and the like? There u not a single 
book IB which, for instance, there will lx. found a 
•ptetnatic account of the ns» and progress of 
education— an agency which of nil otoers has tho 
iQott powerfully contn! uted to promote the pro- 
grc's of our eoantiy , po connected account is to 
liefonnd of the griat social and rcl gious changes 
that have taken place fnm time to (iro*, do ac- 
count of the nse of some indiutncs and th* fall of 
others, and thvir cffscU upon the nation ,— that 
which constilules history properly so ciIIm!, isia 
great port omitted from worts on the subject 
’Sowttmay Well be asked what IS the good of read- 
log a book on history that gives do information of 
-ir national life? 

In teoehiDg geography, the memory of the sto- 
dents is often so unnccessanly taieu with wean- 
tome details of population, tenths of rivers, and 
heights of monntains, that while ttaiLtig about 
one continent thcr for^t the roam political dm- 
moos and physical features of another which they 
read iwroe lime before Our teachers often for- 
got that the pojwlation of placi,t isgenerallygiven 
for comparison of the den*ity of the population 
of one place with that of anotlirr, and for decid- 
ing many other important economic and social 
queebons, and not for the committing of the ex- 
act figures to memory without any specific aim or 
purpose I would thereforo urge that lustory and 
geography should either bo taught intcHisently or 
not taught at oil ^ 

<2s« 35 — Ata tl» present artangeiaenta of tho 
"Cpartment in regard to examinations 
or text-^ks, or in any other way, such as un 
necessanJy interfere with the fioo de\cloproent of 
pnvate lastitntions ? Do they m anywise tend 
to ^“®®k the development of natural character and 
abiUtv, or to interfere with the pr^uction of a 
uaelul vernacular literature ? 

5i> — I believe that the Department of 
Educabon in all Divisions, except the Presidency, 
probes oompolsory text-books for the use of 
sebMU Such compulsory standards necesmrily 
“jj choice of the managers of 

e^oola m respect of text-books Tbe action 
ottlm Department of Education in this respect 
ahmiW be discouraged, as it u controiy to the 
^eml principles of the eranfc-in aid system, as 
dOTO m the Despatch of 1854, the soundness 
of w^ch principles has been recognised by His 
i^wUency the Governor General in paragraph 1 7 
^ Vu3 B^lution dated the 8rd February 189“ 
TOe selection of scholarship standards should be 
W entirely with the Department of Education, 
bn* 1 am of opiuiou that the action of this Depart 
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mcnt «n in««tm(; npnn tlie mtrtvluclion of the 
Oo^T^^tncnl tUnJ&nl, llnj call it in Lait Bt,n- 
pat, in mtonnciliate prcatl^ intcrrcm 

mtii the proiluction of a iis» ful TcrnamKr litem 
tnre, aoJ tins has latch l>ecn Iho sutject of 
conT*p«mKtico between too IXputy Inspcctorof 
Dacca anl the ^ iknmimm Sammilam SabliS 1 
l>a\-o notioil with rrpnt that n pnmer prepared 
by tho heal clerk of the Insj'ector of SchooK 
Dacca Dirmon, hat, in consenueneo of liemp m- 
MTti'l in the compuKwy ttandard lul, and insert* 
e«l not U>raa«o of its ieinp sufsnor in merit but 
from rccommcndatton, secured almost an excliturc 
monojxily in the achools in Taal Brngal, while 
better and cheaper j'nmers arc ipT)<»red 

In this eonnecUm I am plad to be ablo to add 
that th" lubjoct of text-books occupied the atUn- 
tion of the Dinretor of Public Instruction lut 
year, and that on his recommendation the Oo\em- 
ment of IVnpal in its (lencral IXrortment msMid 
a He«o1titioD, dated 7th Jannarr last, attowinp t« 
the managers of iclmols the fullett anl freest 
ehoiecutr the rarticiiDr Looks to Ic vov) in 
their s<.hooU, ilUinp undentood that their choiee 
IS strictly limited to the looks cmiUiocil tn tW 
. . . list," prepared by the Central Text- 

Book Committee Ihe Dejartment of I-<lucation 
will undv,t tlw alflxe Uesolutwii limit itself totbc 
icit'cti m of the sehoUrshin standard* This lle«a- 
lution learcs no (rround of compUint I hone the 
aluses mcntionni m the alnec paragraph will 
presently dsappear. 

Qse* S^^—Doesdcllniteinstnution in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy aay place 
in the course of (Joicmmeot collejres and schools 7 
Hare jon any ngpetUonJ to make on this sub- 
ject? 

„fsi SO^X do not think so The result of (he 
want of proper moral instruction in (he Khools 
ha* been dtsaitrous, and is now keenly felt I; the j 

a le It u necessary tlut tutors f]<ecplly 
iflcd to (each children the duties and the pnn- 
cinles of moral conduct and (he fundamental tniths 
of relijpion common to all crc«-d<, should demote 
acone Iiout* m tlie swk to pi mg Icwons on three 
snbjscts Tills system, 1 understand, lias lorn 
mtrtsluced with excellent results into some of the 
pnrate schools in Calcutta It would, I think, 
answer very well i( our schools were to follow a 
practice which has been largvly adontcil by the 
school* of some of tho countries in tlie Ccotiaent 
of I orope, rif , tl o practice of allomnfr the use of 
tlieir school rooms to persons of dilTcrcnt rvbcious 
dcQominatioos to boll their classes alter school- 
hours for the I urpose of ginn™ religious instrne- 
tion 1 thinL the Despiitcli of 181i4 proiidea for 
this object 

Quit 40 —Kn any steps taken for momoting 
the physical well being of students in the echools 
or colleges in your pnwinco? Have jounny sug- 
gestions to make on the subject? 

A»> 40— Tho Department of Education has 

mailc some provisions for promoting the phisical 

well taring of tlie students of the xillah schools and 
colleges Bnt it seems that most of the teachers 
and rtudents liavc gradually lost their interest in 
them, lyid they are sildom resorted to I am 
sorry that little or nothiDg has yet been done to 
improve tho phjsiouc of tho students of gecondary 
anu primary schools I would, therefore, recom 
mend the appointment of itinerant gymnnslie 
masters, who would virit all the schools in n cer- 
Din/sl 


tain portion ofn district and teach gymnastic 
exercises at each 

Qses 50 —la thero any foundation for the state- 
ment that olTicera of the Education Department 
take too cxclusiic an interest in higher education? 
k\ould beneficial results be obtainc<l by introduc 
mg into the Department more men of practical 
training in tlio art of teaching and school manage 
ment? 

An* CO—X do not think tliat the ollicersin the 
Education Dipnrtment take too exclusive an in 
terest in higher education ns distinguished from 
ma*s educntion Bnt I am strongly inclined to 
tlie opunion that as all or most of the subordinate 
laspcetin^ cfliccra arc recruited from the higher 
classes of the native oommunity, who arc not 
quite fncmlly to (lie eilucation of the masses, thcR 
inspecting otheers are unable to sliake off com* 
pleltlr the prcjiidieca of their class, and many of 
them look on pnmiry education, though not with 
utter distrust, nt least mth some apprehension 
1 l>ebcTC that by introilueing into tho Dipartmcnt 
more men skilf^ in the art of teaching and iii 
school mansgemcDt, leBcfieial results might he 
oltaiocd b or this purpose I would suggest tliat 
from timelo lime duly qualifcd persons should be 
sent out by (ho Deportment of Education, who 
shoukl Irave) at Govemmcnt expeuse for two 
sears in some of the most advanced countnes of 
1 urope and America, and study the educational 
iDstitutioBs of those countnes It can conCdcotly 
be aflirmed tliat these persons would return with 
enlarged ideas on the subject of education, and 
would bo much better fittcil than now to direct 
the cdocatioe of their country in a prowr wy 
They would not only be highly qualified t« fill 
unportant j«stJ both as teachers asu os inspcctiog 
clBcers, bnt they would Ic alio to diffuse among 
their countrymen rational ideas on tho subject of 
education and on the proper methods of teaching 
the different subjects of mstruction 

Qnt$ 53 —Should the rate of fees m any class of 
school* or colleges vory according to the mcaos of 
the parrnU or guardians of the pu| ds? 

'In my opinion the rate of fees m all 
descriptions of schools and of colleges should vary 
acronling to tho means of the parents and guar 
diansofthe pupils In support of this position I 
rvnnotdo 1-cttcr tlian quote the following from 
the Report of tho American Board of bducation 
for 1872 The Secretary save "Tlie poor man, 
with a family of six children to be edocated, 
ought not to he obliged to pay six times as much 
as the nch man with one child, or even as much 
as the latter with six children " Mr Chamber 
lain, BOW a member of the English Cabinet, is 
strongly of opinion that in Great Britain ' poor 
people are hciag taxed absolutely out of proportion 
to tnoM who aro well to*do , instead of which, os 
the senioo rendered is really for the benefit of 
both ncli and poor, the contntution of each ought 
to be proportionate to the stake which each has m 
Um country, to their means, and not to the number 
of tbeir families " 

Qnt* 55 —To what classes of institutions do you 
think that the system of assigning grants-in aid 
of the salanes of certificated teachers can be beet 
applied? Under what conditions do you regard 
this system as a good one 7 

Ant, 53 —I thiuk the system of assigniug grant* 
in aid of tho salaries of certificated teachers »iou1d 
be applied to all grant in aid schools This would 
C8 
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Hcnkiice of IIr 

Qtfs J — rifaso slaie wliat opp-Ttiiaitios jou 
havp liad of formin ' an opinion on the «nbjoct of 
education in India, and in what proMocc }our 
cipemnee has been pained 

i— I was foe mow than thw jearsin 
iharpe of the ^ladbiiham eulMliri^ion of the 
Durblianpali distnet Before (Lit time (< e , he* 
tween lS7d and 1576} I lial il>.ioted mj kisure 
hours to the comparatue studj of the modern 
Indian laopuapes On my arrival in BiMr m 
15(7, 1 commenced to tpcciahs" m) studies in the 
direction of the Bihir dialects, and, nith the ex* 
eeplion of one interral of throe months* pnvih*^ 
I*aTo, 1 hare since then doiolod e>cry availaVde 
moment of my spare timi. to the snbj'Cl In Octo* 
l->r ISid I icis transferred to Patna as Inspector of 
Schools in which post I oQlciatcd for Ihroe months 
hinov then I have oliicuted as Joint Mapislrate of 
I'atni I lure thus^n locally faionred for the 
] iirsnit of Tnv studies One of (he mam sources 
to which I directed my attention w'aa the vdlape 
school system, from the ofliccrs of which I 
obtained a proat mass of valuable information, 1 
was able to tahe special adiantapv of thisdunop 
mreoU weather tours in charpe of suh-diTi«ions, 
and while I oHltiated as Inspes-tor of Schools 

The result of my studies was, first, the comjnla* 
tionofray Maithili Grammar, now in course of 
pohhealion It the iVsiatie Society of Bcopal, aod 
of my ifaithib Chrcstomalhy aad ^ocabuhry, 
now hemp pnnted hy the same Society, and, 
ecconi), thatl was placed on special duty is ISSl 
bv the llcnsal Govemin«nt to compile grammars 
of all the Bdiir dialects Tliesc grammars are 
now compLted The lolroductorr volume is ready 
for the press order, aod the Patna and Gaya 
Oratomar is now in the press By the Lindness of 
Mr Croft, the Director of Public Instruction,! 
was ilacvd, whileon fpccul dutr, in comtnonica* 
lion mill the BJ icational ollieers of Bihir, and by 
their belt! was enabled to bring the worV to a 
sueerwful conclusion 

I therefore think tLit I may lay elaimtownte 
concerning the Bihar dulects in relation (amongst 
other things) to the schools of the proiincc 

Q«er JI — Is Uie vernacular rccopiised and 
taughtia till schools of your province the diaJcctol 
the people , and if not, arc the schools on that 
account less nscful and popubr ? 

Jss 11 —The vemacuhir recognised and taught 
m the schools* of Bihir is not the dialect of the 
jpcoplc It IS not evin congnate to the dialect of 
the people 

To proie this fully would take more smee than 
IS here available It is discussed very fully in two 
articLs of mine which appeared lO the CaUvita 
ifrriw for 18S0 and 18S1, entitled respectively 
" a Plea for the People’s Tongue,” and “ Hindi 
and the Bihir dialects " The subject w also ex- 
haustively treated in the introductory volume to my 
grammar of the Bihdr dialects, now being pnnted 
for Government 

I shall therefore, ns brielly as possible, state the 
points of argument 

Tlie bnguages of North India are divided into 
two great classes, an Eustern and a Western To 
the latter belong Fanjnbi, Guzrdtf, Sindbi, and 


' It tnoit t« ondcntncKl that notcM olh«r* •« ipeeultf 
ncsl oned bj-Mliooti I mein stJ 'll priu^r; k1«oIi 
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the vanous dialccfa OD wbieb Hindi is founded, 
to the former belong Assamese, Bengali, Uryd, 
anl the Bihir dialects Each of these classes is 
totally distinct from the other in origin, gram 
war, and vocabulary Of course, here I can only 
state the fact, but I am quite prepared to give 
proofs if necessary 

At the same time all the languages of one class 
arovery closely connected together Their origin 
IS the tame, and their grammars are clo«eIy con- 
nected As on cxamile, I canpvethe word for 
"Iciw " In Bengili it IS dekhtnu oi dcMilam, 
in Bihan It is delhalim, while in Hindi it is 
delha Tlicso Bihir dialects arc three in number, 
nr , Bhojpun, Maithili or Tirhutf and Magadhi 
Tlicy are, however, so closely connected among«t 
themselves that really they ore only dialectic 
lancties of one language, wWh is called hy most 
persons who have studied (he subject ‘'Bihin” 
So Similar are these dialects to each other, tliat a 
master of one of them could easily make his nay 
by its aid from anv part of B-istcrn Hindustan to 
any other part, while, if he spoke in Hindi only 
the educated conld understand him Bihdn is m 
fact the language of all the country between 
Benares and I’lirneah, and it extends from tho 
Ilimabva ^fountains as far south os Jublulpoa 
in the tentrol Provinces 

The very existence of this language is denied 
hy many foreigners, and many decry it as being 
only (ho language of the poor low*cas(c Done>i 
and Dusidlis But neither of these statements 
IS the fact UnfortuDatcly the greatest decriers 
of It amongst natives of Bihir ore Kayasths 
Tlicy are the class who (with Muhammadans) first 
opiosrdthe inlnxliiction of the Eaithi charoctei 
into onr law courts, aud for every simibr reason 
(hey decry Bibdn Tlicy are about the only 
Hindus who would lose by its introduction 
Tlivir nbolecdocAtion has been devoted to 6ot* 
ernmcnl service with its elegant Persian and 
Arabic phraseology, but if pressed even a 
Kayastb vvill admit tliat in Ins own village and 
m bis own bouse he talks Bihin 

As a matter of fact, all classes, high and low, 
k(«p Hindi for talking to strangers and Bihai! 
for tbeir own homes I suppose there is no 
person of higher position in Bihir than Uis High 
ness the hlaliaraja of Durhhangah, and I myself 
have heard Hu llighuess'a brotllec talk to hu 
relations in the hlaitbili dialect 

Planters are well aware of this fact, and the 
majonty of them speak Bihin far better than they 
can taUc Hindi , and nusaionanes, who of all 
people know beat what is the dialect of the people, 
use, for the people of Bibir, Bibin translations of 
the Bible for their tracts As for back as the 
year 1S09 the Homan Catholic missionary 
Antomo found it necessary to translate the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles into the dialect 
of Bhagalpur,— that is, into hfaithili 

The Dustalren idea about Hindi being the lan- 
guage.^ Bih&r is dne, I think, to the idea which 
has DMn prevalent since the time of Colebrooke, 
that the language of the ' Gentoos ” was the same 
bB over India It took along time to discover the 
existence of Bengih Then later still Assamese, 
Unya aad Pdnjibi were discovered, and last of 
aB Dihan has reioained uncared for and unloved 
except by its own speakers Hence Las arisen, too, 

€9 



Ihe idea tJiat Bihan lias no Ijt#Tatnrp It Tfallj 
lias one quite as large ns Hindi had before it wn* 
IrOQght to the front 1; the English Curiously 
enough, the best part of iho Bihin litmluTehas 
been adopted by Bongdiis as thur own, while its 
\ery custcncc is dimed by those who pretend that 
Hindi is the language of the country 

Hindi IS the bnguage taught by gurus in the 
scliooU, but out of the many thougand guru* I 
Laie met, I ha%c seen sery ft-w mIiq could under- 
stand anything but tie simplest work tn that 
language Some time ago I had occasion to pet 
a lirndi book indexed out V} some gurus, and the 
taistaVes many of them made were so uumetoa* 
and bad tliat 1 liad to have the whole work done 
over again kctllir-sc men wire all selected aa 
being specially intelligent 1 think, therefore, 
that UinUt, winch is the vernacular taught in the 
schools of Bih£r, is not the dialect of the |».'opIe 
Here, however, I most stop to make a dermition 
By *' schools “ I mean “ aided nnmary schools ” 
In unaided Fcl oo\s as a rale Hindi is not tanglif 
but Bib£n In these unaided schools teaching 
IS not by book but by dictation, and to the art of 
reading is not forcM into tbe Hindi cliannel as 
It IS in the primary aided schools, where hooka 
in the Hindi bUnUagc ate alone distributed 

£ —1 have now to answer the second port of 
the question, and I must answer it in the afUrm 
ative The pnniary acbwla are certainly leva 
useful, and with the masses less popobr, on ac- 
count of Uie Hindi teaching in them 
11 hat an average hoy is expected to team in a 
Tilbge school i<, to know a little accounts, to be 
able to draw & bond, or a loose, and to wnte a kltcr 
to a friend These are always written in Bibfri 
amongst villagers and m unaided schoob the 
boys are taught them in that bnguage 
The advantage to a natiie mind m an aided 
pothsala is that there the cutcherry begoage u 
taught Ivo native who does not know Hindi i 
mil go to cutcl erry if he can help it , and hence, I 
if he 19 summoned as a witness in a case and does I 
not know it, he tries to get eome acccmplisbcd 
fnend to go and give endcnce instead of him 
There is a well known proveth, *' Bofoi dilesy aafv 
ilaciSeiln eXalai,” "he does not know how to speak, 
and he goes to cutcherry,''' wLich exactly exem- I 
phCes this fceliog But the number of cutcherry ' 
going villagers is small, and the vast majonty 
prefer to go to schools where they are taught their 
own education, m their own language, and in 
their own way • Of course the aided schoob have 
a tremendous advantage over the indigeucms ones 
in the mere fact of their havmg a gtant-in-sid, 
and hence tbiy have btger rolls , but I am con 
vmced, both by my own expeneoce and from my 
enquiries from persons who are likely to know, 
that there roll numbers would be largely increased 
if the instTueticpn was conveyed m the vernambr 
of the district At present the GoTcrnmenl sys 
tem of primary instruction IS that of offering to 
the masses a luxury which they hardly appreciate, 
while it entirely neglects the absolute necessity 
of a true system of pnmary education, vi* , teach 
lag vilbge boys and girls to read and write Ihnr 
own language It is just as if the Italian Gov 
ernment were to in'ist on every child kDowincr 
French while it left them to leam to read and 
write Italian as best they could 

I do not go so far as to say that teaching Hvadv 
IS unpopular It is ccrtainlyveiypopularvntha 
certain cla-s But it is popniar ss an oJditiot to. 


and ntt as a part of, tlie Ihrvc H’e, and tie ques- 
tion then anvw, " Hom it fall within Uie proviiCe 
of pnmary eilocalion to (each an awraphsh 
tnenl?” 1 nvMnlain certainly not The teach 
iDg of an Mconiplishment of this kind 1} mcii, 
the vast majonty of whom are ignorant of every- 
thing but its rndiroenU, is objcctional b, fint, 
because it is costly, entailing an expose in normal 
schools whuli coiiU olherwiie bo avo ded, and, 
second, because it is imperfect It standi to reason 
that men who do not know Hindi can be had for 
less money tliau men who do, and every txtra 
ntfw spent tonards teaching a tortt^n bngnape 
I hold to be so much absolute waste of thepri 
mary grant 

There is one ol jection to my theory which I 
must note here 1 1 is urged il would be nc- 
ces'ory to teach in all the three different dulects, 
and to have text bonks in all of them I am not 
sure that even this would not be better than teach- 
ing Hindi but It IS not wliat I adrc«3(e 1 have 
already said that the three dulects are clorelv 
cognate to each ether All I ask is that one of 
tliem should be made the standard They can 
all be understood througbout Bib^, their differ 
enecs are very slight, and on one l«ing formallv 
adopted, tic pomU of difference would tend gradu 
ally toiLsan^ar Tins can never occur if Hindi 
IS made the stamlin], for the whole geniuof 
Hindi IS different from that of the Bihtr dalcetJ» 
and they could never, bj anj pevvihihlv, asmiu* 
late to It 

Another objection, the fallsey of which it is 
necessary to shew, is tliat there are a great many 
words common to BihfH and Hindi , and henc«» 
It u urged, they are the same language But 
this does not follow at all The won! fhra meanf 
a "horse” lo ^ort every modem language of 
Iiindostan, but it docs not moke Bengali and 
Oujarithi the same language because it is common 
to both of them The fact is that all the medem 
Aiyan languages of 1Iiii(Ia>tan Lvve the greater 
portion of their vocabularies compcwl of » com 
mou stock, end the fact of Bihan aI*o indenting 
on this common stock in no way interferes with 
my argument Exactly the mme reasoning which 
mkes Bih&n the same as liindi wenJi! make 
Bengab the same as Gnjaitthf. Or, to take an ra- 
^ple the other way , I once heard two BengSh 
Babiu speaking to each other in ifonghyr, and 
one of them said "e *f loser efmafe eo«if«t«rt<?«r 
oljanta IXala,’* meaning that the ebteafe 
m Monghyr was very good for the con«litution 
Now, the above seuteucc though it is mainly eom- 
fwad of English words, is as much Bengali as 
the most elaborate periods of the A a6a ^ art , but 
the reasoning 1 combat would make it English 
The population speaking Bjhin must be not 
than seventeen millions of people in Bibir 
alone To this may be added an equal number 
“,r«^ns inhabiting tlie ^o^th It est rrovinces, 
and the unnumbered millions of the ^epsd Tarti, 
W that WB shall be well within the mark if we put 
w rupulation of the Bibfin-speating tract 
as thirty five milhons A«nminf» that one person 
S *7*? « educated highly and can talk 

indj fluTOtly — which is about the average I have 
twmd to ^ correct after including tie inhabitants 
or cities like Patna or Bihar — there remain thirty 
mUlioas of people whose language is Bihan, and 
w whom Government is trying to force a tho 
rwgluy foreign language which they never learn 
thoroughly, and which verj few rea speak or 
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nnJrn'aptlwitli tralino«» , wluJe at Ui« Kim<> timr 
Jn tLnr intirute mt»Tcn«ir?c with ticnr fitinn 
they BcTcr MW Out f Unen'isf tut adlierc 
t«nw»oM.«lT to tJio f'rm« of their own national 
ijwh 

Hen* I wcnil I jiomt to the fad which mad have 
forced itwlf on (ho ofserTation ife^ctj Ma*t« 
tm’e an I errry Siih*l)ivi i naH)irc«r in Kihir 
^^hcn rjaminin^lhiiMi'iliof ai le<lpnm»«y jehofU 
they will, no diHil i, hate Lo«ni Mtufol with IIh* 
raenry with whuh the pm'iN ran rca/ lliodf 
'ITicn howcvir, (her are a«l.rtl tJio mran- 
in~ if what they fiare real the te*uU >* 
Tory iliffcrent. Not one l«iy in ten can ^t^ean 
intelliplle acoonnt of what he Iia jmtroadeo 
chUr Tlierea.«n i« ohrioiK 'Ihe character t« 
familiar to him, l^it (he langna're « forot}^ 

In concluKi n, 1 woiil I a^in repeat ) ere what 
I bare elrewhero rei'eatisl e I viaieew, I ut api<i* 
rently wilboiit mu li rffert It ii thi*, tiatihe 
nrojv* tion, “A* fienehi* to the TroTencal dia* 
led*, eo ta Ilin li to to the tlihanlialeeU,' t< Rot 
true 

The folk winf* m nearer the truth "Aflrenth 
U to Italian, •<' H Ilin 1> to Ik) iln " 

[The followiBjj anawera to «th«r <]ne«tioft« are 
ajwjJcd, a .1 tearing* c n the »ame #ulvert Aaa 
rule 1 liaee aeoi] d KiTin^ Tenion*. ainee tley will 
)« fount in an««er 11. It mud Le Unleratooil 
that I am onle ilealms* with pnmary i&atrerti n, 
and tittt (nnle^ «th rwtw ai<retatl} »t4te<l) wleo 
1 n«e the word "aih)ota' 1 mean "ynnary 
achixila ”j 

Qici P— T)i you think tliat in your pnnineo 
the I) Item off nmary rhmtnn hai Lren|laeel 
t>n a aeond Uku and la ra[nlle of deeelofment 
iifi to tlie re»juirp/neft(4 <f the cwoniunity’ Can 
yon inrfReat anj iraifotemeciU m tie lettemof 
adminiatrati nor m tle«ur*e of inatfuelico’ 

j(n P— Primary «luration i» nd en{uUi.ot 
derclof ment up to the rrijuinmenU of the corn* 
tsDDity aa lon^ ca inatruction in Oovemnent 
Bided primary aehooU H pieen in a foreign Ian* 
gnagy, auch aa Hindi la in llihir 

Qnei P.— In your pmeincc la pnmary inatnic* 
tion ma'jht for by Uie people in general, or I j 
jwrtitfuLtf claaeoa only? Ho any eba*!'* ipecully 
hold aloof from It , anl it »o, why* Are any 
cLuwra rartii-uLirl} rarlaJe>l fmm it, and if ao, 
from what caM*e<7 AMialiatho attitude of Uio 
inflaenttal claivei towarda llieextcniion of elemeot* 
aiyknowtedffc toeiery claia of aociely? 

p — lltere are two elaa«ci of people who 
nominally aeek primary inatruction Ooe le (ho 
rniaeer’a am pure and nmple Ho prefer* hi* 
unaided Tilbgo acLool where inalniction is gnen 
infaisown language Tliese, in my opoion, aro 
tho only p«r»on* who n-HlIyac«fcyriwar/edaca(ion 
The other class i« compel of those more arabi' 
tioiia lioys, tone of the comparatirely r<Iuca(«d 
elaaaes, who seek a kind of lower niiddle class 
education, BO that tl oy may he able to appear in 
piibhe and tale a {>uhlrc sliare Jij Itfiaaar Me is 
Wge towns Theseboyacrowdlo the Oovemment 
ail^ *' primary " achools, where Ilin II is taught. 
These are tl e Im}s whom educational anthontiea 
meet At a pniliaata gathering, when aided and 
unaided palhralos meet on common ground, the 
examination is entirely in Hindi Hence tho 
itimideil pnthailas make nicry poor show of learn* 
log indeed. Hut if ll e pupils arc given aometliing 
to read or write m their own language, the ease 


IS retersed, an 1 the unsiJcd schools appear as the 
h«t I/naiJed achooN (including those cncour- 
1»J I<H> rowanls at Iheio gathenngs), though 
amaller in their ri 11s, oulnumbir school* aided by 
fixed stipends at K-ut in the proporlioa of fifteen 
to one 

ffiodi I* popular with certain clasws for two 
rrasons I— It is a Iihjhh franea, and I cnee 
useful for talking to strangers II — It is tho 
langnagt ofOovirniiient 

^■c» d -~To wliat cxt» nt do indigenous schools 
exist in yonr proTincu? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system 7 Can you defcnlc 
ttio subjfets and cliaractcr of the instniction gnen 
in (hem, and (he system ct diwiphne in vogue’ 
\\ hat ffc* are taken from the scholars 7 1 rom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gener 
ally srbcteU, and wliat are their nnalifications ? 
Hare any arrangements Ijeen made for training or 
pmri ling masters in such a(.hool«7 Underwbat 
cifrumstanres do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to guoil account os part of n 
system of national education, and what is the 
liest methnl to adopt fortius purpose? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid, and to con- 
form to the ruk s under which such aid as gircn 7 
tfoir fsr has the grant m aid system L(«b extend- 
e>l to indigenous kIiooIs, and can it bo furtber 
I extended? 

I 4 •~Indigcnbtu icbocls, relica of the an 

I cient rilUgo system, existin almost every rillago 
Some of (hem haie Iccn emrerted in(o aiJnl 
aehool«, and Ihcnby their *) item of lostruetioa 
lias tera entirely altered into that of n lower 
muldte-elass idueation Tlie msvtora in tboao 
aiderl Kbools recoire a (raining in the normal 
achool*, and aro eipcefeJ (o (each the Jliadi Ian- 
goage, and other subject* m tl at language Tlicir 
Lnosrlcdge of Hindi I* aaarule most insufficient, 
i and when (hey tench anything beyond tho most 
I elementary text-books, they continually make the 
I most ludicrous blandrn 

I The gratiUin aid system of rnnuiry cdncation 
I woul I bo inCnitcly mom pej uiar if tho cduca. 
(lonal systtm devised by the people thcmselrea 
was adhered (n, and tho teaching of the three Il'a 
IQ (he Trmacubr of the distnct encouraged 

Qat! C —How far can the Gov emment depend 
on rnralc effort, aided or unaided, fpr the supply 
of ekmeotary instruction in rural districts ? Can 
you enumerato the pnvatc agencies which exist 
for promoting primaw instrurtion? 

,f«s G— ‘ihe nsuol method of unaided primary 
instruction, so far aa the employment of in- 
structors goes, IS oa follows One of the more 
well to do people of a village grants a school room 
and calls a yum, whom he generally feeds The 
viltagera then send their Mys to the gam for 
instruction, and without paying him regular feet, 
make him ocmsmnal small presents There is 
thus A conbnual demand for insirnctore suited to 
the wants of the village and this demand is met 
by a cornwponding supply 11 hat I would re 
commend i«i that Government should foster this 
tndigenoua system I y a more libera) application 
of the nietlioil of payment 1 y results but the 
^tem of toiehing, and sptcially the langna w of 
instruction should be interfered with os IitUe at 
possible If Hindi IS still insisted on as the Ian- 
puage of tho more important aideil pathsalas, the 
indigenous pathsalas should not bo brought into 
competition with them 


Ques 0 — Hare you any sugfrcstiona to make | 
on the system jn force for proMiliDjj teachers m , 
primary echoola? ■^^hat is the present social 
stains of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a 
bencCcial luflncncc among tin, Mlbgcrs’ Can 
you suggest measures, olUcr tlian increase of jny, 
for improving tlicir position ? 

Ans 5— I liave alwajs considercj it adiisaUe 
to raise the status of the ullage edioolmastcr, 
rrherc hia school is unai led by maVtng him the 
leading memhcr of the village ekoifliihin jianei- 
ajet under Bengal Act M of 2S70 

Quet 10 — hat subjects of instruction, if intro- 
duce into primary schools, noull make them 
• more acceptable to the community at large, and 
specially to tho agricultural classes? Should any 
special means be luopted for malaog the i&stnic 
tion lu such subiccU cfllcRnt ? 

Ans 10 — 11 hat a villager wants is, to be able to 
read and write his own language, and to know the 
simpler rules of arithmetic, with a httk rough 
knowledge of merisuration At present, for want 
of printed books in his own language, be can only 
read from manuscript, which, when in a language 
familiar to turn, he can do with astonuhing facility 
I would recommend supnlemcntiog this eyslcmof 
iiistmction fay the free dutnfaution of elementary 
books in the Bihan bnguage printed in the Kailfai 
ihanietcr 

Qh« J3— Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

A f 3 ~The question of fees had best be left to 
be settled between the villagen and the school 
master 

Qses li — H ill ) on favour lhcCommi«sion with 
> our >iews first, &s to how the number of pnmaiy 
achuoU can be increased , and sococully. Low they 
can be gradually renders more elTcient? 

Ant 14 >— I doubt if the number of primary 
schools in Bihdr needs much increasing Idy 
expenence is that in the great majority of villages 
there exist already the nsdiments of a pTitnary 
school This baa only to he fostered on the lines 
ahove sketched out In a few villages, it is true, 
inliah ted only by the lowest castes, edocation isat 
a discount , but these are lew in number, and, 
being enceptional cases. Will demand exccpbimal ' 
treatment 

Qnei 21 — ^VThat classes pnnapally avail them 
selies of Government or aided schools and eoUeges 
for the education of their children ? ifow for is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
A\hat IS the rate of fees payable for higher educa- 
tion uv your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

^R» 21 —In my opinion the system of payment 
by resolU— a subject to which I have given some 
attention— IB eminently suited for the promotion 
of education amongst the people of Bihar, whether 
they can be called poor and ignorant or not niey 
are certainly backward The system I wmild 
advocate is the chief gorn system now ohiauung 
in Bihlr with the foUowingmodifioations — 

(IJ The rewards should he oa a more liberal 

(2) Capitabon rewards shonld be given for 
the number of boys attending an nn 
aided school, if the average monttily 
attendance can be obtained inn trust 
worthy manner 


(1) They should not be pul into competition 
with other schools in which Hindi w 
taught * 

Q»t» 31— -How far do you consider the teat- 
books in nsc in all schools suitalle? 

Qne* 3o —An the present Bnungements of the 
Ihliieatwm Department in regard to eiamiaation* 
oTteit-boois, or in anyotheuway, such as unneces- 
Ruily la interfere with the free ilerelopment of 
private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to 
check the development of natural character and 
ability, or Jo interfere with the prodoction ofa 
nsofoi vernacular literature’ 

Ant 34^30 — ^Tlie question of teit books tot 

primary schools h.is liecn already dealt with 

In conreqticnce of Uindt being the language J** 
which feit-book* are written* a tno-fold diaad 
vantage his arisen — 

(1) llic text-books are Dotsmteiltolhe wants 

of unailetl patlisahu Inaltw, haw- 
ever, tbeyarenseJ toa moderate extent, 
I nt without sncL-ess 

(2) Hindi being the language of nuthonty, 

lias checked to a great exttnt Uie pro- 
daetion of aDscfuI lernaenlar literature 
' Omitting schtxil loots wntien under (/onrn 
ment patronage, and one non »j»ptr written special 
ly for the Upper cJoisi-s of Butna, I do pot know 
of a single original work poblisb^ m BibSi in the 
Hindi language On the cootraty, ihougH m«t 
LurofH-sns an. not aware of the fact, there is a 
vernacular Bibart htmture existing now wbieb 
dates from the 14lh ccnlory I meotion now the 
fnttwo namM which come into re> raemory, 
those of Hiinkh ^ifth and Falun lidl, both of 
whom are now aUse (or wm & year or two ago), 
and who wntc entirely la Bihart 1 uuMtioo if 
ten other Europeans besides oiysJf have ever 
heard their names , and yet llicir worl-s are more 
popuhir 10 their own district than all the Jlmdi 
looks that have been published this century 
Falun Lai s poem on the famine of ISIS cipeciai- 
lyisknomi m every village of TirhooL The'e 
Works would have popular imitators throughout 
the whole of Bibdr, were it not for the incubus of 
Government producedllindi literature, which press- 
es down orginal enterprise and tries to f rce it 
into tl e Hindi toould. This it will never do, for 
a wnter wall not write anytliiog ualcxs it will pay 
him to do Eo, and a new Hindi book without 
Govemraent patronage will not sell m Bihfr 
As It IS the popular Bihdn books above men 
tioned, thw^;h well known, have only a limited 
circubfion lo. mauusenpt It vt not thoi^ht 
worth while to print them, because they would 
have no chance of obtaining Goiemment ap- 
pro^ Hence, every really original vernacular 
produetioa of Bihir is cramped and confined to its 
own district, and the pnaUng press is neier used 
to give it its natural developaient, wholly on 
M^nt of the Government Bupport of Hindi text- 

lo oonelusioa, I may say that what 1 advocate 

w the discontinuance of Hindi as a wed nw ^ tn- 

in primary schools Bovs in primary 
scWls should he taught in their own buivuage, 
and not in » foreign one If Hmdi appeare m 
any guise in any class of schools in BihAr, it should 
ap^ mils proper place as a* aeeoiv>l,»R«enl to 
X ^ just as French or Latin ore taught in 
sJwola at home, or just as Persian, or Arabic, or 
^n*nt are BOW taught in the schools in India 
lOen once it is rECogtii'=ed as an aeeomplishment. 
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I e , as an extra somcthmEr lejond the three It’s,— 

somethin^;, in short, which has fo It taugkt it 

will ho time to consider whether it ehouW form a 
proper subject of study in our primary schools, 
whose first charge should be the teaching of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic m the vemacoljr of the 
country 

I here append two letters written to me by 
two Deputy Ifagistrates, Babu if^ini Prasad 
Singh and Bahn Sirhandan L51 Bay These 
two gentlemen come from the two extremes 
of Bihir, and their CTidence is entirely in accord 
ance It will be seen that they do not agree with 
me altogether, but in the mam they bear out my 
assertions In Babu SivnanJan lAl s letter i 
have taken the liberty of omitting a few passages, 
treating of the rebtionship betneen Urdu and 
Hindi which were not germane tothematter in issne 
I —From Bisn lltnnn Faiaio Sraca 
Tbe TcrDitcalii taugtt in tbe uLaoIa o{ J3 li<r U be b« 
metns the dialect of the people 

The above facte io sot in any way inteiCere with tbe 
naefolnesa oftbe icboola for tboagb the langoage to be 
dealt with la not one la erbicb tbe people of the proemce 
conrene at tbcir botaea, it la undoubtedly an mproted form* 
of it, wbteh the readera hare altiDatelyto come acroea in 
Uveourta,' Ae., cither aa pubtio aerranta or prirate indiei 

Ae to the language beine popular orotherinae it may 
be noted thet there are eoine eUsaee of people nboete arerte 


II — OBI Bibo Siv Narmis lit Rat 

Dated Hankipore titlSxd JlfaroA JSS5 
BeferriDg to your letter datgd 20th instant, mntirg 
my opinion on the question whether the vernac^ar recog 
n Bed and taught n the schools of Siblr is the dialect of 
tboprople and if cot are the sciooJa on that aceoant Jess 
mefo! and popular I hare the bosonr to atate as follows m 
reply 

Hindi Of Tfifyrf ' a dialect of the Sanscrit is tie book 
langoaga of tbs whole of Uindastan proper incIodiDg 
Bhdr It IS generally read by the H ndns and is held m 
mater favonr and regarded as an acquis t on by thsm ’ 
It betps tbem to go n an ids gbt into their r«I gious boohs 
most of wh eh bars been sow traoslated in that language * 
Hiider the old system of village pathsalas which ex 
isled in almost all important v Unges tbe giTTUs did not 
asp re hevond teach ng mental atithmetK: (wh ch consisted 
of an elaborate mult pi cstioo table and bazaar accounU) and 
the character prerail ng in the district embraengan in 
atroetioa m thoTanous modes of smtiogpottahs kAmlyats 
letters xece pts and a gmerul knowledge of the mode of 
keepieg zemindaij aceonnts Thit was all that an ordinary 
eiUager could poss hly feel the necessity of lo his daOy 
transaetioBs of hfe hiether tbe villagers required nor 
the gam was prepared to gias more Even now in all the 
unaided nlta^a palhsalaa rnatruct on in the aubjeeta man 
tioned above la g vea in tbs d alect of the district. 

Siote tha istrodnct on of pr mary edneat on and estab 
I shmeot of grent-iD aid pathsalas tbs gnrus are selected 
from among men trained in Govevoment schools and able 
to teach Nigri books* in add tion totbs subjects that hereto 
fore aaad to be tsnght by the guma under the old aystem 
From the above it will appear that neither is H ndf 
tbe language apokm hr tbe people nor bars tbs schools 


noted thatlhersareaomseUsaesofpeoptoiiboateaverts tbe Isoguan apokm hr tbe people nor bars tbs schools 
high or improved edneat on aed would bs perfeollyooB lost in osetslneis* by Uie adoption of tbs scheme of giving 
atwitbgTiog the r sons an elementary knowlej^ of add t seal loslnictioa in Bisoi ** 

■edf andantbnete wbicb they eons dsr it all that tbsy Tbs epelen Isngntrs of Siblr is not Hmdf but a 


tent with g nog ther sons an elementary knowlrf^ of 
Hindi andantbnete which they eons dsr it all that tbsy 
want and as soon as theur infanta hare learnt to retd oni 
writs a ople Hindi (and to work simple antbmet e evraa) 
which they have to meet with in tbs eonrte of their pro* 
fession thry, notwithstanding tbs vanoat ladnecmcnta of 
the Edneatienal Department, take away thsir cbitdren from 
schools.' Instanees are not raru lo which many bare not 
allowed thsir sons to accent prunary tcholarsbipt and pro 
ssento their itodiss farther la higher ochools free of cost. 
In this point of vie* Ihs schools as tbsy at pretent stand 
cannot b« said to be popular generally 

There are again toms men* wno like to gire their 
snea and relatirea a b gber edacat on and by tbem tbe 
liutrnction imparted in scboola is fully apprec ated tbe r 
impression m that the elementary knowledge wb cb the 
tcuers will dertre from tbe stadj' of the remacoUrat 
present tangbt In schools w II to a great measare msaiet 
them or serve as a stepping stone to higher edacatioo 
They also bel eve that what their infanta letra lo the 


or ^ maaaea ‘^and their lotsmt is a quest on of tbe utmost 
importance, as the redocation begios and ends in a palbaala 
Ic would be well sntb doe regard to thsinterrst of these 
classes io bars school books compiled or transtifed loto 
tbeir Tereaenlar and to bare them introduced in tbeee 
echools ' In tb s way the boys will he able to learn >b a 
abort lime what they would leimm years if taught otherwise 


Tbo epolen langntgs of Ihbdp is not Hmdf bnt a 
corrupt OB* of Hindi which has taken these forms eis 
the Bbojpnn hlagah orhlsgcdb asd Ihs T rbdti Tfasis 
aretbe three prOTiociil d alccts spoken by aUthenatres 
hgborlow edoccted or nncdccatsd in ibeir delay inter 
coarse It is only tbs Mohammsdaiii and the ednoated 
Hiodos ID tbe r eoDversation with MahaBsadsns itrangsri 
or mere acqaaintanree or id compasy who talk Vrdd 
^t tb e fact does not is any way make tbe tetchisg of 
Ilmdi IB tbo village scboola anpopalar with (b« masses 
who ore (00 glad to icqa re a knewledgs of tbs langnaga of 

tbeirb^ks’ 

Forlbess reasons I can coBfidenlysay that tbe teaching 
of Riodl (tbovgb net tbs d elect apokcB by the people uf 
B bfr) IB tb* ecbooli of Bbar saaddirioa* to tbe inbiecta 
that BSed to be tangbt under the old system of village 
pathsalas cannot be sa d to have' impated ths osefolaeu 
of tbo schools oondocltd nnder Ooreraaent maiuigsmrnt 

> Nirre Is the sams of tbs ebaracter and aot of the Ian 


any longer pnmary 
laskly be shown that 


Evidence of THE Ret TT Hastie, B D 

Q,es J— Please state what opportunities you Assembl/a Institution of the Churoh of Scotland 
have bad of forming an opinion to tbe subject of for the last three years and as a Fellow of the 
education in India, and m what province your Calcntta University My experience i^a been 
eiper enee has been gained aiaiiily confined to the work of higher education, 

Am i —Any opportunities I have bad of bemg and I would consequently speak only m to that 
able to answer this question have been in connec and a» far as it relates to the Province of 
tion with my work as Principal of tbe General Bengal 
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15 — Do you know of any instances m 
which Government educational institntions of the 
^her order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
in ^r^ph 62 of the Despatch of ISoi . and 
w^t do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Jm Jo — I do not know of any sneh 
and as regards the reasons, 1 have h^, of eonr^ 
no opportunity of acquainting myself with those* 
^the De^rtment or the Government, but I have 
pave doubts whether the tune has yet come for 
transferring these inshtntions to the management 
oflocalof pnvate bodies I do not Uow that 
there has Wn any demand for such transfer on 
thepirtoflo«l bodies, and in my opinion the 
social and mtellectnal conditions of theHmdncom 
munity as yet are hardly such as to rend«^T„ 
m great degree advisable “ 

Ques 16 — Do yon know of any cases m whteh 

clos^ or transferred to private bodies, with or 
mlhoot ua, mthont to rfotol.oo „to 

to^p"iT! Ooto™„t 

eeat, without mjoty to educafaon I An JLt i.?** 
Otaw CoU^ „d M.daet „ „ 


.oii™ »5hiu%o“.xt LS,'a'°r.':' 

mistl be drq>,n.«d mlb The eoUeje U betlw 

on the distinct understanding that this 
* third of the whole 1 xal el^cad i.^ 1* 

nolK-ge That condition was^lwa'i^Tfidf^r 

.b.cb s"”*- 

and in « m' * ®'«h more adenoate 


in giant would have to be raised to at least twice as 
re much On the whole, wc find it nearly adequate 
^ to pay sa anes of the native professors who 
d jmk in the college We have no other grant in 
d ^ i^itution,-that is to say, none for the lower 
■e deparhnent 

;, I?"" 50 —How far is the whole educational 

sy«em, as at present administered, one of practi 
e ««Mtrelity, . e , one m- which a school or a 
^ college has no advantage or disadvantage from 
^ rehgioos principles that are taught or net 

j «^ht m it, as regards Government aid and m 
^ spection 7 

a 5(7 —So £ir as our expenenee is concerted, 

® ®7 to ^ one of practical 

trality, and have suffered no disadvantage, as 
J regards aid and inspection, from our religious 
pnnciples We have always been treated with 
^ taim^ by the Government of Bengal, and have 
t 5*0*"™ tjiendly countenance and encoaragement 
from ae successive Directors of Pnblie Instnic 
Uoa I onderstand th» won! ‘ neutrahty" here 
to m«n non interference by Government with 
’ onr religions teaching 

—What classes principalljavail them 
w or aided schools and colleges 

tor education of their children ? How far 
fennded, that the wealthy 
TlTb-bf *4?** enough for such edncatioo? 

of fees payable for higher edn 
•deqnate^^*^ consider it 

te^ids onr espenenee in the 
dents College, we find that onr stu 

l»>'>ngtc.tliemidJ!eclas8es They 
lard^able fft as we can judge, 

haTe»r*f,» ® bigber fee Some of them 

a t® pay the fee of B. 5 

ing to ihA ^ charged in onr college, accord 

IS, tit ' '‘!™ »' «" Btool .fill W, 

Called l, be^gs to what it 

b "bfet d'" 

in the nilitt bar^r tlian thoac 

the wcaltbv am! fk” Scotch Umveraitics 

of fees m the different scales 

always ha”e th.^^ . wealthy classes 

•' ‘‘>0 ’“f rentage of private aid 

« non opinion posabL for 

to xretitut.nn of the higher order 

aod stable when m direct 
IfeOjUndtr Tr!...f f^oremment institution ? 

■« thut 

m A«»mbV. Coll,,?, u 

which has bocoina higher order 

ofasunJar Goym stalk alongside 

com,. „ institution It has be- 

«»•* ‘ho PerKApUto *’'*rehty of lU supporters, 

To thu I may alw 

«<» onfaw wirJ.menT wV 

I think f1.. * thrown in onr 

ether in«M txoMli I oonditions applied m 

««*iv8aJa4 cr , ^®""''""“ CoIh>S« has had 
of uwtetwtori, our 

levs have been lower, and tins. 
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60 far, lias formed a counterpoise to the attractions 
of the Government College in the caso of the 
classes who have sought our teaching 

Q»« Is the can«e of higher education m 
your province injured by any unhealthy eompetitian 
and if so. what remedy, if, any, would you apply? 

Ans 31 — In Calcutta there is much and keen 
competition on account of the large numher of 
colleges (which number is increasing, bull do 
not think the competition is unhealthy, nor that 
it lajurcs the higher education There are always 
mmor difficulties cropping up m detail , hut these, 
on the whole, are not very important, and have 
little effect upon the general result 

Qutt So —Do educated natives in your province 
readily find remunerative employment? 

So —The students complain that they do 
not readily find remunerative employment, hut I 
find that this applies to the less'adranced students 
Tho&e who arc really well educated and have dis 
tisguished themselves in the University do, as a 
rule, find what may be called remunerative em 
ployment 

Qnei 31 —Does the University cumcalam 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schoob, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Am 31 — Jly only rxperienee of teachers is in 
connection with our school department The Uoi 
versity cumculmn cannot he eatd to giveasuffi 
etent training for practical teachers,— in fact it 
gives them no practical troiouig at all , but as the 
students have themselves parsed throi gh a coarse 
of training in the school department, they make 
fair teachers occordiag to the current standard 
and want If the primary and secondary edoca> 
tion are to be much extended, then special normal 
schools would in my opinion, be absolutely ne 
ces<a7 In the early times of the General A^m> 
bly*B institution, a mormal class, or department 
for the traimng of teachers woe attached to the 
school, and by this method the institution suppbed 
itsi'lf with trained teachers This has been given up 

for many years on account of the large supply of 
educated students always available 
* Qwej SS —In the event of the Governmeat 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre 
htnd that the standard of instructiou in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think so, 
what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

Am 33 —I think the standard of instruction 
would have a tendency to deteriorate generally. 


Cross examination of 
By Me, Peaesoh 

Q 1 — ^Vhat importance do you attach to a 
prejudice on the part of some of those who make 
use of mission colleges, against compulsory re 
ligious instruction ? 

A 1 —The prejudice is not great nor, as a 
rule, founded on very earnest convictions It is 
often enough, however, u-ed as a pretext in order 
to economise time or to escape from the study of 
a subject which has in the eyes of most stooents 
no practical value 

Q 3 — IVhen secular education 's sufficienily 
provided by means of a mission college, is Govern 


more particularly m mathematical and physical 
science, the standard of whichhas beenunquestion 
ably raised by the Government teaching In such 
collies as the General Assembly’s College I be 
lieve the hterary and philosophical teaching would 
notdetenorato, out would at least be mam tamed 
up to the B A standard I find from the pro 
gramme of studies in the General Assembly's 
College m 1841 that a comparatively high stand 
ard was aimed at in mathematics and physical 
science The college was divided into four classes, 
taught durmg so many consecutive years, and in 
the 4th year ebss analjdxcal trigonometry and 
analytical geometry were taught, along with the 
differential calculus and the first principles of the 
integral calculus la Place’slferAsntjjie Celeste 
was also a text-book At that tune, however, the 
missionaiy staff was strong in mathematical power 
Such a standard might perhaps, still be attained 
apart from Government colleges , but 1 am myself 
inclined to think that few of the colleges, apart 
from the stimulus of high Cambridge graduates in 
the Government service would be lliely to carry 
this department so far At that time “ Brown’s 
hfental Philosophy” was the text book m mental 
science, which must have been as difficult as the 
text-book of the BA is now To prevent dete 
noratioa, the Uaiversity (which really regulaUs 
the standard) would have to take very careful mea 
sores But the University would suffer by the 
withdrawal of tbs present Government professors, 
especially in regard to mathematics and physical 
saence GeneraUy with reprd to the limitation 
of Ooveroment teaching I have myself no desire 
to see less of it in the higher departments I do 
not think we have too many educated Englishmen 
engaging in the higher work of education in India, 
and Uie withdrawal of any one of them would be a 
lossm the meantime I say thu both from the edu 
catiooal and from the missionary point of view as 
they appear to me but at the same time I am of 
opinion that the Government reqmres to nee care 
and pracaution to see that its professors keep 
within the conditions of their appointment 1 
mean that while they honourably discharge (as I 
believe they all do) their special functions as 
, teachcra, they should be cautioned to observe the 
most careful attitude towards the principle of non 
interference with religion Much has been said 
with regard to this lately I have myself expert 
enced notfamg that would justify any complaint 
or alarm. On the jiolitical and financial aspects 
of the modification oE the present Govetament 
ays^em of higher education, I do not think it is 
witbia my province to make any remarks 


rns Eev W Hastie 

ment bound to keep up a college of its own to 
meet the wishes of those who object to compulsory 
religious instruction ? 

A 2—1 would say that Government is not 
to ( to keep up a college for any special class in the 
Cpmmunity if secular edncation is already suffici- 
ently provided for But it would be reasonable to 
consider such ao objection and to try by any special 
arrangement to overcome it Even mthe case of the 
Goveroment withdrawing from the colleges 1 do 
not thi L there is a likelihood of any difficulty of 
this kind aris ng in Bengal The Native College 
would always furmsh a refnge for such objec- 
tors 
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By Me Jacob 

Q 1 — Can you state approximately what pro- 
portion o£ the graduates from the General As- 
sembly’s Institution liave during the last fire years 
chosen a career independent cd the puhhe aereice ? 

J I — 1 cannot say exactly , but the larger 
proportion do sect Government semee 

Q 5— -TViU you kindly state whether any rtn- 
dents in the General Assembly’s Institution are 
wholly exempted from the payment of fees ? 

A 2.— There are no etndenta wholly exempt in 
the college department , but we have a few small 
scholarships amouuting to Es S,Hs 4, and Rs 3 
each, and the«e, of course, pay their fees But 
such students form a very small proportion Per 
haps oat of a total number of aOO student^ we 
have three or four who have that advantage, and 
those are Christian students It has been only 
lately attempted to throw these scholarships i& 
their way in order to cnceumge the Chriftian 
element, but ail the rest ^re to pay 

Q S — Is poverty a condition of compebbon 
for any of the Govemment scholarships tenable in 
your college ? 

A 5— ^overtyisnotaconditionofcompefition 
Q 4— Besides the Govemment scholarships, 
what other eneonxagement is offered to poor stn 
dents to join the college ? 

A 4.— >0 enoourageoent is given to poor 
students to join the college The Oovenment 
scboUrsbips are all gained m the genetal exasuna* 
tuns. TVehavenopauperstudentStalthcughmany 
of them have great struggles lo paying their fe^ 
The Governineot echo1arehip.hol<l£rs have no ad 
vantage, but rather the reverse, since the prefer 
enee u given in our compebtion for the sinaU 
eollme scholarships, to toose who hare no other 
schoiarshjp As a role we Kt apart for scholar 
ships in the college Be 76 a month just now, but 
* that amount will afterwards be increased to fU 100, 
so tlut for all the classes there wiB he about 20 
scholatabips for the half yearly exacainabons I 

By Slit 

Q 1 —How many European teachers and pro- ' 
lessors have you at the coUegeunderyourmanage 
mewt ? ' 

A A— There are just now four Buropeau pro* 
fessort in the college department. 

Q 2— tVbat intercourse is there between your 
professors and pupils out of school hours ? 

A 2— UnderprescDtarcamstancesnotsomudi 
as wo could wish, but that is a relabon whwh we 
desire to cultivate He see them occasionally, 
they visit us at vanoas tunes, and we are alwajs 
may to speak to and see them and cnlbvate 
fnendly reutions 

Q 5— Bo your Eoiopesn professors reside near 
your college ? 

A 3 —The Ruropcaa professors aU reside with 
sn the oomponfid 

Q 4 — irenticmen sometimes complain of cer 
tain faults of manner observable in Bengali 
students educated m the coUeges. HTiat efforts 
ate made in your ooUeg® to correct such tonlts? 

A 4.— He have not much eipcrieiioe of that 
kind The students are alvrays respectful, and in 
their own way exhibit good manners Ofcoius« 
do not exp^ from them the same refinement 
of Mnners and habit as we might expect from 
highly eiluraled Europeans. Bat I have no lanll 
to find with them m tins letp.-ct. 


Q S’*— Have you many college students who 
come from a distance and whose parents and 
guardians do not reside m Calcntta ? 

A 5— That isapomtlhavcascertainedto-day 
I find that hardly a of onr students belong to 
Calcutta A very large proportion of our students 
come from Eastern Bengal, and they are excellent 
students Some come from the North TVest, and 
a few from Central India and Assam In fact the 
range from which they come — especially in our 
senior classes — is very extensive The majority of 
our students m the B A class do not belong to 
Cab^ta 

Q & — Under what moral restraints are raeh 
yonng students when not in the lecture-room? 

A g— TTe have no means of supervising them 
apart from our conucebon with them through the 
college, and we take no responsibility for them 
except when they are witbm the compound . If, 
however, we heard anything to their discredit, we 
should consider ourselves justified in exercising a 
proper discipline 

Q 7— If boarding houses were establisbcd and 
placed under proper snpemsion, would not the 
educabOD m your college be more effective than at 
piesent especially m the formabon of character? 

A 7 —We greatly desire the means of coming 
intoclo^er communicabon with oaf students Any 
such means would be welcomed by onr college 

Q 9—1 think that in yonrcollegi. classes there 
are many boys who attend bnt are not enrolled, so 
that yosr average attendance somet mes exceeds 
the namber enroUed Do such uneorolledstaclests 
payfeee? 

A 6— We do not encourage uaenroUed stn 
dents They do not j»y fees 

Q 2— Please Jet me knew the strength of youf 
Enbaoce aad Preparatory classes? 

•4 Oor Entranee class b exceptionally 
“Vge H e have m it Wf) and in the Preparatory 
^■s 72 students 1 regard that as too large an 
Entrance class, and ari^ desirous to divide it into 
two sections 

Q 19— To mate your high school thoroughly 
eluent, you must have 1 suppose, more teachers,^ 
and such an increase will reepnre adilitiocLal erpeo 
oiture and a larger income than yon at present 
obtain ? 

4 JO — We get no grant for our school depart 
mcutatall 


t "* ** —Are students allowed to 
Irom joar coDege library ? 

If— Tee, under special circumstances 
bca we know those who apply, we give them 
the use of the library so far as is practicable 




By He Powxirs 

^ J —You stated the amount of the Govern* 
grant to your college to he Es. 600 a month 

Mt IS your total monthly expeoditure on the 
voliegc, and the peruentoge of the Government 
grant to the said total expenditure ? 

A 1 —Taking last mouth (Febroatv), our total 
tt^adilure, incloduig the allowances to European 
professors, amounted to Es 3,455 
_ C ® — ^That IS the aggregate amount of the 
Uo^ment echolanhips held in your wllege 7 
“ w»» amount included in the lU COO ? 

" * ” I send a monthly bill for them, which 
amounts to from Es 400 toll* 600 That amount 
IS not included m the Es COO These scholanhips 
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incrtase tie interest wlucli ladies might taiem 
this catLre? 

Jut 46 — 3Iy opinion is that, had it not h«n 
for European ladies, female education ivonld not 
haTe adranced at alL TOien new ladies come 
from Earope, the department might pij a per. 
centage on passage-money, and also gire a monthly 
grant for a ceitam penod towards pandits* or 
monshis* erpenses 

j 'What do yon regard as the chief 

defects, other than any to which yon have already 
merrrf, that experience has brought to light in 
the edacabOMl system as it had been hitherto 
admin^ered? 3niat snggertions have you to 
mate for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ant. 47 —.The scholarship standards should bar' 
monise with Mrs. 'WheeWs new standards 

Siij>j3leaentaTj qatiUni 

Q 7f— Do yon consider that the female teachers 

n^ engaged m the edncabon of women and 
^dren are properly fitted for their work? If 
“»>' 
They 

mi„ht be improved by enconragme those who 
themselves up to mss 
standards, when the Department shonld 
them a bonus, their school or zenana work ' 


at the same time sahsfactory Liberal grants 
shotiU be made to 2s ormaJ schools or classes 
Q 72— Is It denrable to teach English m 
primary schools for girls ? 

“I strongly of opinion that the 
upper classes of women of this country Mn never 
tbeir proper place m soaeQ" without a 
knowledge of Enghsh. In order to give them 
this knowledge, all teachers must be capable of 
*t, and therefore the rudiments cf 
Engli«n shonld be tanght in all girls* schools, as 
no ^ can possihly saj which gwl may beoime a 
tea ch er. A knowledge of Enghsh too will enable 
a girl to earn her own living m other ways 


Q “Is parment ly results in zenanas and 
girls' e<diool3 smted to the present stage of female 
edncabon? 

^ ^3—1 think not One reason I give f r 
my opinion is that if anahve lady who last month 
conid not bear to be touched by a Enropean makes 
no objection this month, that lady ?>■>« adranced 
coMderably in edncabon, but it could not come 
nnder any standaid. 


^ ^=^“.Are Mrs TTheelcr's new rtandards 
wholly satisfactory ? 

they need revision so as to require 
gw readmg Bodhodoy to be able to wnte down 
a common bazar account. 


experience has been gamed pWmee yonr 

ffEtlSiS’SSiS 

r..«jpor. 

u<S‘ZJu\°/Z 

cUsse* that se«»n not to care to otmI i?*"* 
amongst ^ po««v families 

'ofe - 


o/trx Ebt. W. A. Holm 


tteCTuaj, Ijag 

, lad m »me of oor .^ools tU cUms of the 

lo.i'.S’”.'”'’' ^““e •«>>“> 

hom „iioot . 0 , epporeo, f‘ot,„ 

, L atbtode of the mfioential classes 

to rr.ii_ r* extensen of elementary knowledge 
ODinin^fi. *oeie(jf, 1 strongly incline to the 

bmon influential classes, with many 

edition of the lowest strata of society 
-T,,,*” what extent do indigenous schools 

relic nf 7*™^ proTiace ? How far are they a 
describe village ^-stem? Can yon 

fioa character of the instroc 

Fiomwb,i taken from the scholars? 

Benetsllv ..i *** mastera of such schools 

traiDino- or j ‘"angemenU been made for 
Under what ®“*te» in snch schools? 

lod cenoca 7®® consider that 

as part of ■ ^ turned to good accoont 

whstisthehertlio?i.«5^“®A®“®* edncabon and 
Are the mas^ ^ this pnrpose ? 

e^orm to tbp — I ^ accept State aid and to 
gtven? UihTO e ™Je3 under which snch aid is 

^ eiUndrf g”“t-“*a»d syatm 

farther extended schools, and can it be 

rvesome.^ schools is meant, I 

•cboids which eawtS'^iJr* fashioned Tillage 
waaent pninlii.iTJ***j the system of Goi 

«to now^Jl^f •1'^ labndn^i. The tol. 

f ^ a natural death, or becoming 



transfonntd into a "nnt in aid school It»s wdl 
that, in the cose of t( ese old indigenous schools, 
they are passing urayjfor few persons, I presame, 
would be found contending that the former days 
of village education were better than are the 
present Twenty years ago, when first I visited 
village schools, the subjects taught in them were 
very few, whilst some of the reading hooks were 
of an objectionable character A little instniction 
in reading (and that mostly m jingling verse), m 
bazar accounts, and m writing upon palm leaves 
forms of agreements, rent complaints and money 
receipts, constituted tbeir curriculum lifost of 
the village schools with which 1 am acquainted 
are no longer of this character The conr<e of 
instruction in many of the village schools which 
I now either regularly or o easioually visit, em- 
braces the rending of mstructive books (such as 
Bodhodoy, Ch£rup5th, Akhanmonjorec, PadJo- 
monjoree, &c ), the meaning of words, dictation, 
writing, slate and menial arithmetic, bazar 
account*^ and in some schools the elements of 
grammar and geography 

As to the classes of the commnnity from which 
the masters of path'alas are selected, I believe 
that os regards the-old fashioned schools, the office 
of teacher descends fiom father to son, and in 
the case of his having no son, he selects some 
favourite scholar to succeed him Schools thus 
managed are, as might be aaticipated, poor and 
feeble There is no hie or cheerfalne^s ahont 
them Many of the teachers go through their 
work ID a merely perfunctory manner, lack of 
traimog and tact maldog their teaching bard to 
tbemselves and wearisome to their scholars 

I see DO reason why these ladigenous cebooTs 
shonld not be turned to good accouot os part of 
n system of national education, provided Govern* 
meat will give a snffieieat grant-io aid. to secure 
the present ineumhents from prospective loss To 
Becuresnythmglikethegeneral and speedy consent 
of the ^rus, however, it strikes me that the 
present primary school grant-in aid of 9 annas per 
year for each scholar will have to be considerably 
exceeded Many of them would not risk the fees 
they now get from their scholars, and submit to 
the examination of their schools by a Government 
Inspector, for the bare chance of getting what 
Bonteof them derisively term a little buMnk from 
Government 

Quei How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of Momentary instruction in rural distneU? Can 
yon enumerate the pnvate agencies which exist 
for promotiug pnmary instruction ? 

Ant 6 — ^Vttte effort, by which I mean indivi- 
dual effort, for the supply of elementary education 
cannot, I fear, be muck relied upon for contiuaed 
efforts. Strong moral suasion, or a passing kindly 
influence, may occasionally lead to a little united 
fitful effort, but it expires ns soon as the pressure 
or influence is removed Here and there a wealthy 
native gentleman will maintain a village school 
at bis own cost, but in many cases such schools 
are mainly attended by boys belonging to his own 
caste, and do not touch the lowest class of society 
ID the village 

Quel 7— How for, m your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary Vacation in rnrid districts I 
be advantageonsly administered by distnct com- I 
mitlecs or local boards? ^liat are the proper | 


I hnnts of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

Jat 7 — I am of opinion that the pnmary 
edneatioD grant for each distnct might be entirely 
trusted to, and he administered by, district 
educational committees, or local boards, the 
Circle Inspector of the district being ex^ffiato 
a member of the committee with power to dc 
puto his Joiut Inspector, or even Deputy Inspec- 
tor, to be present at the meetings of the com- 
mittee when he himself could not be present The 
Dutnet hlagistrate should not, in my opinion, be 
a member of the committee, thongh he might be 
invited to meet the committee, or give them his 
advice is any matter in which t! e committee 
desired it Were he a member of the committee, 
his decidedly expressed opinion upon any subject 
would fettei the free action of many others who 
were present They would fear to oppose him 
by voting against nim, *and then entisequently 
complain of the decision which had been arrived 
at Hiis IS DO mere conjecture on my part I 
have been upon a distnct education committee, 
and know that what I say is true A Joint 
Magistrate or Assistant Mapstrate (if not in 
charge of the district) might ^ a member of the 
district educatimi committee, just to represent 
(he official mind, bnt he shoqld not be the chair 
man of the meeting, nor do anything to bias the 
free vote of the committee I feel convinced 
that native gentlemen who sit upon such com 
mitten would take a much more lively and per- 
sonal interest in pnmary edceation il they felt 
that a goodly measure of power and responsibi- 
lity had been devolved upon them 

In cases where any Christian missiocsnes re- 
sided ID the locality, it woald be well that the one 
amongst them who took the most lively interest 
ID educational matters should form one of the 
members of the district educational committee 
I have found that their expenence » valoed, and 
tliat they nsusally work harmoniously with the 
native members of the committee 

Qaes 6 —What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion be entrusted to municipal commit 
tees for support and management? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns 
IS to be a charge against mnnicipal tonds, what 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of municipal committees fading to make suiB- 
cient provision? 

Ant 5-— I would entrust only the pnmaiy 
schools to municipal committees. I doubt if it 
would be mlber wise or fair in the present tenta- 
tive stage of representative lostitutiona to tax 
the muQicipalily (educationally) to a greater 
extent than this la the case of a mnnicipality, 
after deliberately accepting the responsibility of 
prowdiug the means for prunaiy education in its 
midst, declinmg to make adequate provuion for 
it, the Magistrate of the distnct might bold a 
cooference with the committee with a view of 
impressing his vierra open them and persuading 
them to lay an edacation&l rate upon the mnni. 
cipolity u the cause of contention were as to 
the amlute need of so many pnmary schools 
existing in the town at the expense of the rate 
jwjers, the question in dispute might be referred 
to a higher anthonty for absolute decision Such 
nnseeimy disputes, however, might be prevented 
if Government vronid lay down as a rule that all 
municipalities shall, if i^ed upon by the 3fagis- 



pp^ation. I do not anticipate, however that 

if the members of mnnicipal committees wer 
tesirf bj. th. GoTeniment aathon 

on the sj-steni m force for prondin- teachera m 
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hut, ns a rule, I believe them to be a class of men 
on the Bide of law and order 

I do not know how their position can be im- 
proved other than by an increase of their mlanes 
Miess Government were to offer liberal gratuities 
(say 60) to all teachers who had kept their 
echoolsfor five years, had had upwards ot2o pupils 
m attendance during the whole of the five y^ 
(except in years of pestilence or f amin e), and 
whose schools should be reported by the arcle 
inspectormryycartobe iti an improvmg condi- 
tion Such a hope wonU keep the teachers at 
theirechools, andpromptthem to efforts for self 
improvement 

, ^Thafc subjects of instruction, if in- 

trodoced into pnmary schools, wonU make tbem 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially tothe agneultnral classes? ShoDldany 

special means be adopted for making the instnic 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

Jtt 10—11 appears to me that all pnmary 
spools cannot be regulated by exactly one stand- 
ani In schools where the lads are mostly of the 
pea^t class, the subjects taught might be limit- 
M to reading, wnting, multiplication table, and 
l«2ar accounts Boys of this clas do not 
MMlly slay long at school, nor do they attend 
®*y regularly whilst they are scholars This 
** Wtter, m my cpuiion, to 

f..ii absolutely aecessair things 

wupy them wiib so many soL 
t'*”® to Jeam much of 
^ c I\“ ^ l«ft t® the De 

poty and Sub-Inspector's discretion 

system of payment by re- . 
of opinion, for tJie promotion 

ot^ocahon amoowU ^r and ignorant people? 

rronded fb^ the 
stimnUfA ? results 18 of an amount eulEcient to 
Su?l^«^^,t the teachers 

'kri **®t,«thlS80? 

Pubhe ^4 pnblished report of the Director of 
J^Jic Iibtructioa in Bengal states fpa-e 7) 

,>Sa.i"E! »l tt. B,aga|’^",anai, 

E-b? omJ, I'?"??”* » = »»• "f • 

sentiallv *.«. 4 Schools are therefore es 

I for the^n7»^ whools, maintained 6 jf the people 
I GovemmeS **“® moderate support from 

priM^ present amount paid to 

£w as mv I teachers as rerjr taadequaU So 

^oledouttotheTSes^o^'lb 

opwtoeBnnR ? **'’4^ ^ moodily accepted simply 
a ‘V hunW^ a slice o^ 

«f the help render^ P*, 

the more s^m-^ ^ ptmary schools stands out 
««dmglv contrasted with the er 

t»gh eduction ®f the State upon 

tfe Sute m cost of pupils to 

R»-*ISeach*ir colleges is 

of the DirL^ ®t the Ist 

Bengal), which iseoMt labile rnstrnetion for 

aehooU Indeed fi,« ecoolare in the primarv 
in tl e Saa<bnt relt **P*nd tore npo 1 each pupil 



often as ihej Jisire The<o sclools are tlien 
fermoj into ciri.lcs — eacli circSe compmin}? fire or 
SIS ecLools— and a Clinstian tcacl cr orer cadi 
circle This circle seliool teacher's work connsts 
jit si'itinj' and teaehin™ in one or more of his 
schools dail/t derotin^* about half Ins time to 
supplementing the secular instruction given bjr the 
village school teacher, and the rest of it in teaching 
the etementar} truths of the Christian rehgton 
Tlie circle teacher is placed under ll e aupenn* 
tcndence of either a Luropeon or accredited native 
missionary residing in (ho locahti nho is respon 
sible for the eOlcient workiug of the circle, and 
who IS required to send '‘monthly retnma” to 
the Scciety's local oemnuttee at Calcutta whose 
Honorary Secretary from time to timo visits the 
schools in tlicvanoiisdKtnets where the} eaisl.for 
the pniqxi'c of ascertaining hy a persooal and full 
examination if good mstruclicin is be ng given to 
the scholars aliLe in sul lects sc ular and religious 

2 Iho “Christian \eniacnlar Education So 
ciet} “ las in connection wiih it 14d of these 
primary schools cunipri<eil in S3 circles, and con- 
taining 0,156 scholars, -which gives an average 
1 f 3S to each school Of these 0,453 scholars 
Co per cent are Hindus 32 per cent are Mnsal- 
mans, and 3 per cent are Chrutians The avenge 
time that these circles 1 aio been connecle<l witb 
the Chnstian Vernacular lulueation Society is H) 
leara 

8 In 14 urcles out of the 28, containing 00 
schools withS SOI scholars the s>.hoo]saretopport> 
ed hy a fixed monthly grant m aid, whuh is mid 
to the eclioolmastcrs throngh the SQi>enntenain * 
miKionanes, the grant being provideil in almost 
equal proportions hr the 'Chtuttan 5 emacular Edo 
cation Society “ and the Government of Heoga! 

In theac 14 circles of schools, the annual cost 
for each sebol ir 11 Its 2 t-8, of which the State 
I art Re ] 1 3 whilst the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society pays Ro 1 3 5 

4 In four of the circles (Calcutta, Bhowanipore 
Dum Dum nnd Soory), the Goicrnmest, in trad 
of giving fixed moothty grants, pays by re«nl(s 
The amount tl ns obtained being much le;,s tlun 
the sums received in the shape ot tnoaWily grants, 
the teachers are dissatisfied, and complam of their 
inadequate remuneration, notwithstanding that 

Cross eararntnafiOn qJ t 
By 1£b. Peatson 

Q i — Do yon think that the a JivI patbsalas 
of the Goi emtnent 8j*stem in Dengal have already 
been improved sufficiently to justify the expendi 
ture of public funds upon them? 

^ 1 — In most cases, yes 

Q. 2— SupptBing that it is mexpedient for 
Government to give a considcnihly btger grant 
than the present lor primary education lu Braga], 
woi Id you reduce the number of aided schoob is 
order to aid efficiently the remainder ? 

A S — I am iDcIinel to think that 1 would 

By Sin SIlLLEB 

Q— \ou are in favour of a system ot pay- 
ment by results even where there is no indigenous 
srl ool , hut in the circumstances of o^inaiy 
villages, would the hope of such payments as Gov 
crument is able to alTord be a sufficient indoce- 
niCBt by itself for individuals to open schools? 

A — Tho present scale of payment would not bo 
SI Dicient m most cases to mduce indinduals toopen 


the Chnstnn Vernacular Edocslion Society ha* 
advanced its grants in their particular cases about 
8 per cenL 

5 In the rema nieg five circles, compnnng 27 
schools with 1,020 scholars, wbteh arecntircly 
dependent upon the Chnstian Aernacnlar Edn- 
catioo Saeietv’s Fund the annual cost per scholar 
to tlie Sonetv is a trifle brvond Re 1 9 

C The course ©f instruction m most of tbe«e 
scImmIs embraces reading, wnting, dictation, mul 
tip'ieation table ns f jr as 20 tunes 20, iLatc nnd 
mental anthmetie, bazar acconn(i,and, in a fiw of 
tieseliools the elements of grammar, geography, 
and land tncavinng The religions instruction 
cumpnsrs the teaching the Fint Cateehum, the 
Teti Cemmandments, the Lonl’s Frayer, and a 
nnmWr of facts from both Old and 5iew Testa 
ment history 

7. Tliertadii'g boolsB'ed m roo«ti>f the schools 
are (Le »me as those used in tl c Government ad 
ed sehools which scnl up scholiis to the primary 
scholarship examtnationi. 

S All eircle school tcarl cm, beftre being con 
firmed in their api>omtments, must pass the 'Chris 
fian bernaentar td cation Societr's " first stand 
aid examination, which cmbmccs the following 
snlj^ts — 

(Ij Correct read ngand writing 

(2) A good Lnowl^ge of tl e hrst half ©f 
' Loharam’s Grammar " 

(8) An examination m geography, from 
the " Rhoognl P«b<«h " 

(4) An examination IQ anthmeti , from the 

* Ganitanl© “ 

(5) A Itille lessen 

(t>) A good arquaintanee with the hiitonetl 
facte an 1 charactets ©7 the OU 
Testament Also a thorough know 
Iclgrofthe* Gospel of Rnke, " the 

• Aeta of tie Apostles," sod 
“Stern's Catechism of Systematic 
Tlieolo rK 

0 ticluded in the Society's 146 sihools are 
11 night scJools for yoolhs and adults and 7 
girli’ »cl ooU 

10 The “ Cl n«t an T cniaenlir E<lnea*ion So 
ciety “ exj enl yearly upon these schools and their 
inspection npnards of Its. 7,000 


IE Ket bV A- Hobbs 

*cbool« If the scale of pniment hr les-nlts cannot 
be matenally increased 1 should prefer the system 
of fixed grants Hy “materially " I mean a scale 
ofpaxment of about Re 1-4 per annum for each 
cl lU instead of the present rate of shout 9 annas. 

By iln Lee-TVabner 

Q I— What propotlionata increase do vou 
COD ider it ah^olateIy necessary to make to the 
present grants in aid to primary schools in order 
to male the<^! institutions effi lent ? 

i 1 —1 consider that where 9 annas are now 
giieu.Re l-4tQU:t begiien 

Q S — Toil have noticed tie enormous m 
eteas» of pr maty schools and eel oLars bv tens and 
even hundreds ■ f Ihou-auds a year, which recent 
reports of public iiistrnctiou in Bengal liave re 
ported Do you consider these statistics reliable ? 

A 2— The increase arises not from the es 
tablishment of new schools, but from the discovery 
of 11 digenons schools which are I ronght on to the 
books of the department tthetlerthe itatutics 
farobt ed ly these selioolnia<ters are accurate, is » 
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question fn whuh 1 hire no tncani o{ (pTing mn 
cpinun 

JJy Mn Wvrn 

Q— referrnw to jour antwcr 7 and 
Tpnr answers to Mr Han^naji, d>}bn thinL 
that IQ cotnmittrr*. luch m tlic^ «xttt in moit 
dutnctn.rou wouU Gn I non-ofneialpciillemrowm 
potent tooarrr on IhcUuliM of ohairman? 

< —I iLmt »o, »o far a* Uin^J » eoawrae»l 

By Hr.. BnotrMxo. 

Q I far a* }’ou Lnon, do ^raa life in 
the «illa^ m orhifh their tohooli are aitoated 7 
•f. 7— Many do, many do not 
$ ?— ~M«th referenee to the fir»l part of 
ani^r 12, do yon think that the payment by 
romh* aji’eai u tnital 1e for the promotion of 
primary e«lnration in pUe« where there are no 
iml i^notts achoolet 
f 2 •— 1 think ao 

Q >Ie It your opinion that the gift of n 
hona* of lli 5 (ruggeited in the latter part of 
your anincr 12] for itudenia paiiingan eiatnina* 
ti n of a higher itandard than that note re<)uircd, 
would nu*e to eihieate a fe<v bora to a 

higher ftandird tlian u at present attained, rather 
than to attract ai many bo) I « they can to their 

*eh<joJ* 7 

A 3 — Tliere rreuU at Cnt be a tendmey in 
that direction, let raatten ironld aoon right them* 
aelree The teacher would deiire to pair boya in 
the highereuaination not *itti{ly oneeor twice, 
bnt rrery year, aad bi< eoramon aenae would tell 
bin that, naleta he kept up a good aupply of 
he would aoou hare no more 
whom he could hope to para 

O A enld aneh a tea<I«ney be ohjeetien. 
able? 

A d— 1 do net think it wodd be found to 
work injunondy. 

By Sin. UrotrMNO (ihrouyh Ike 

2*retiiJenf), 

Q 5 — M ith rtfereneo to your aniwer to the 
neverend Mr MOler, what pereon* would open 
primary ccLooU it there were no indigcooos acbools 
in any pronnee 7 

A S— Fairly educated men who are out of 
employment 

Q C — fx^a your aniwer apply to Dengal 
only 7 

A to Bengal only, I bare no ex- 

perience except in Bengal 

By lla rowLEu 

Q —1 onderrtood you to any you would liLo 
toaeemollf granti paid month by month Ji 
that your new ? 

J— No 

By Mb. Bai-oavada 3 Ici 31 i.iae 

Q I Do yon think that greater atrws 

fhould Ic laid than now, in the OoTemment ayi 
tern of primary education, on mental enUimetie 
and remmdan eccounti? 

A 1 — Afoit certainty I do Enough atten- 
tion 1* not now paid to those subjects 

Q 9,_Di> you intend it to bo coneludeJ 
from jour answer to question 0 that primary 
education can bcaatisfactorily worked out only by 
Oorernment and b) public bodies 7 


A 9 — No, not iiecc«sanlr Pnrate schoc 
might be estal tirhed I ut derstand bj pnra 
effort the effort of private iiidinduaK 

Q 3 — Do you consider it an unmixcd goe 
to keep the District Magistnte out of the Distnc 
Ldueational Cuamittco ? 

A Ido not know that It will bo an n 
mixed goo.1, but I bet ere that it will be a j re 
pon lenting g<x>d 

Q ■/—Mould you hold that, as a genera 
ruh, iremlers of distriet commiltecs are void o 
that mdei-endenco of chanefer and eelfrcliaiic 
whieli will enable them to hoi I their own again; 
even a District Magistn'e 7 

A / —1 am not j repared to sar tber are roi 
of those qualities, but they are very defcient ii 
cxbitnting them 

By StED jrAJIMCD 
Mith itfireuee to voiir ^nl answer, ir 
ninelv yo i refer to " the poorer families amongst 
ll e Miiulmnns " and " respeefabh Musalmans' 
as I aring held aWf from tl e system of pnmarv 
instriKtion, will j on kindly state whether religious 
pRjudieta hare anything to do with the matter’ 

7 — I am inclined to think that m mam 
eases the rel pons prejudices of the Mowlimn 
bare lecn the eanie whieb has kept them aloof 

By Do. A Jets 

<?— Befrmng to your answer to qacstina 12 
please tell me whether, in order to give the 
teachers ef n poor ard ignorant p«o] lea fair ehatin. 
to reeeire ruffieicnt payment ly means of the 
results grant srstem, it would not be enoogli, lu 
your opinion, to lower or to simi hfy the itawariN 
of instruct! >D id favour of the cliillreo of the 
poor cla-ses, so as to make it more easy for such 
children to pa«s their examination 

A ^1 nouki make generous allowance for tho-e 
sebooli where the chiUreu are specially weighted 
by {<onrty or any other manifett disadvantage 

By THE Ilov. BntTDLB lICKERJI 

Q i — In referenee to your answer 4 Ibigti 
ask if It will please you to name some of thebMks 
taught in the old puthsalas which you consider as 
obyectu na1 le 

A J —I cannot now remember tie names of 
tbe books which twenty years ago I thought ol 
jectlousble 

Q 9— Mill you kindly explain hon the gurus 
w old •* risk the fees " they get from their pupils 
by letting their schools be inspected or examineii 
by Oovenimeiit olhccre? 

A Some of the parents of the pupiD, imv 
puing that the gurus were receiving an iiidehniti. 
amount from Oorernment, noull withhold the 
fees they wire pying for the instruction of their 
cbil Iren 

Q 3 — IfllccascbcasexpresseJin youraiivwer, 
how do you prorido ngainst the dilGcuIty tin 
would arise on tl e Government a d to p.itbsahs 
being inereasevl 7 M ould not the diflliiilty greatlv 
increase 7 

A 5— Possibly so But the Government has 
the remedy in its own hinds Ihe remetly m 
this— tbit Government should not he in eonncctio i 
with any school which did n^t rai^e acertun 
amount of fees and tl e tiacher hiin':elf might be 
regarded as the authority lu the matter nheiher 
the sum was raised or not 


quently cnuse their daughters tu share m the in 
struction given by pandits engaged to teach the 
little boys 

Qua 43 — ^liat progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls, 
and rvhat is the tha racier of the lostructioo un 
parted in them? T\bat improvements can yon 
suggest ? 

Alts 43 — I am not aware that the department 
has instituted any girls’ schools in Calcutta 

Qua 43 — Have yon any remarks to make on 
the subject mixed schools ? 

Aus ^3 —Boys up to seven j ears of agemight 
be much benefited by attending girls’ schools, if 
superintended by ladies, provided the girls greatly 
outnumber the boys Girls m boys’ schools are 
very objectionable 

Qua 44 — bat is tbe best method of provid* 
ing teachers for girls? 

Arts 44 — fiormat schools and ehi'^es for (rat(i-> 
mg teachers, generous grants would be well 
Ihe department might assist much m giviog 
scbotarsbips to native teachers alieady engaged an 
teaching, provided they passed certom examioa-. 
tiona ilie stipend might be small, but tenable, 
say, for two year*, i! they continued la woikaided 
by Govemmeut 

Qua 45— In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies, nudhowfar would it be possible 
to increase the intereet which ladies might tale in 
this cause 7 


Aas 46 — Female education in India owes its 
origin and present progress to European and 
Amencan ladies The department, in addition to 
the aid given (foi which we take this opportunity 
to tender our thanks) might greatly assist by 
giving free or reduced ticletson re il ways to dis 
tnets beyond the suburbs, where there are large 
communities quite untaught 

With a very few changes the standards for 
girls' schools would be satisfactory I see no 
leason for the standard for Zenanas being different, 
if the Inspectress males all due allowance for op- 
portunities Had the present luspectress more 
lime to devote to the work in Calcutta, the in 
spectiou would be quite satisfactory ta us, and 
would enable her to acquaint herself better with 
the attainments of the pupils. 

IE small scholarships were awarded to pupils 
passing in the fouitii, fifth, and sixth standards, 
at wouid,have two goad effects first, it would bem 
inceutire toagirl (ostudy, and second, m many 
cases It would postpon her mairiage, early marriage 
being ft great hindrance (o female education 

In my judgment, little girls taken out of their 
schools to public ceutres for examination would, in 
most cases, be so intimidated that they could not 
pass, however well prepaied We would not like 
It m America , and comiug from the seclusion of 
the zenanas, it would be a most tmng ordeal It 
IS not desirable to male them bold, oi to lay 
heavy and unnecessary burdens npon them 
Female teachers ore more desirable than pandits 
for girls' schools 


Cross examinattott of Miss Hooks 


Sy THE Eet. TV. R BlACKElT. 

Q i— How many schools have you in and 
about Culcntta in connection with your society? 

A f —Iwelre 10 Calcutta, and six m Rajpur, 
formerly nine, bat thres have been recently cloM 
Q class of people mainly send tbeir 

children to these schools r 

A 2 — We have them fiom all classes, very 
few from the labouring classes, mamly from those 
who may be called " Uabus ” 

Q, 3 —Do you male it a rule to charge fees 
in jour schools 7 

A 3 — No Rather we have made it a rule 
not to charge them but recently we have been 
making an effoit to introduce the system We 
intend to make it a rule to charge lees, but excep- 
tions may be allowed for In new schools we 
should carry it out more strictly 

Q 4 —Have the teachers employed nndei 
your supenntendecce usually had any troming lu 
the ait of teaching? 

A 4— Some of them have At our Orphan 
age some of our giils have been trained as 
teachers, and sometimes we get framed teachers 
from other missions These are tbe native 
teachers Ibe European ladies are not for the 
most part tramed teachers 

Q 6 —From what classes are your teachers 
usually drawn? 

A 5 —They aie all Native Chnst ans, except 
two women at Itajpur and some pandits who are 
Hindus They are mostly married, some nn 
married, some widows Iheir husbands are some 
of them writers, some servants, Ac 

Q 6 — From your answer 46, are sve to 
undeistand that you are not (satisfied with the 
Bengal 


I amount, oi inspection the Inspectress is able to 
bestow upon the schools in Calcutta ? 

A 5—1 have sometimes felt that the time 
I spent JO the schools has not been enough to give a 
lull insight into the condition of the schools It 
■s not I wish for more frequent inspection, 
but more tborough 

Q y_YoQ think girls should not be taken 
away from iheir homes to distant centres for 
examination for scholarships, &o Have yon 
known of any inconveniences actually arisiagfrom 
this cause > 

A 7 —I know that they are often very 
frightened in their own schools when the examiner 
cuoies , but we have never ventured to take 
them elsewhere to appear befoie gentlemen and 
etraogeie 

Q 8 — How would you suggest that tlese 
examinations should he conducted ? 

A 8— It appeared to me that tbe Inspectress 
would be able to conduct tbe examination on her 
visits to the schools 

Me. Ceoft 

Q I— What grant docs the American Zenana 
Mission receive from Government, and what is 
the total monthly expenditure ? 

A I— We receive a Government grant of 
Be 752 a month, onr tptal monthly expendituie 
vanes from Rs 2,000 to Rs 3 600 

0 S— What 13 the total number of pej ils 
taught in your schools and zenanas ? 

A 2 — In 18 Eohoob we have about 900 
pi^ls and in 116 zenanas about ISO pupils The 
total number sometimes rises as bigb as 1,200 
sometimes it falls greatly ' 

"3 
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Q 5— How many native nnd liow many 
Enropcatv or AmctJtan tcacbcn &te cmi laxcd, &ad 
tow 19 the work dutnhuteJ among them ? 

A 5— Besides myself there is one ©tier 
Amenean laily, nnl there are 11 Fiiromn and 4l 
natiTe ftmale teachers engaged m this country 
Tlierc are aUo »ii pandits, three nf whom are 
llindns 

There u no very definite system of distnhuting 
the work among them The schools liaie one, two, 
or morenalivp teachers according to the numher 
of pupils, and they are also uoler the tnpiryiswn 
of Enropean teachers One ol the«e litter may 
soporTiso schools only, another will look alur 
hoth schools and zenanas In icnanas, again, 
sometimes natire and turopein teachers are em- 
ployed, sometimes Laropeaas only There are now 
Tery few native teachers working in senanas, not 
more than five, and their ouml-cr will proUihljr 
l,e still further reduced I find tlial they require 
Tcry close eupcnrision and that the zenana rupits 
appear to get on just as will without them, Ming 
thrown more on their own resources \there 
native teachers are employed in zctianas, they go 
two, three, orfour limes a week to each hoo<e, 
European teachers go only once, or sometimes 
twice a week All our lad es now know Bengali, 
hoth to speak and toread, though their knowWgo 
of conriQ varies, and some can only read easy I 
Bengali, hut all study Bengali systcmaliealty from I 
the time they are engaged, onleas prenoosly 
familiar with it. It u no longer the rule to use 
interpreters to accompany European ladies to (he 
zenanas. 

European teachers visit three, sometimes toor 
zenanas a day , native teachers visit fonr or five 
Q 4 x-lThst IS the new role you intend to 
follow about charging fees? 

A d— 't am eodeavounng to charge fees m 
all echools where tt le possible to do so 1 do not 
tnoke it compulsory , hut 1 appeal to the leose «t 
honour, telling the parents that they ought to pay 
for Iheit girls* education. Bui 1 will not have 
any children driven away from school through in 
ahdity to pay 1 think the times ore changed 
within tho last four years, and I now find it 
easier than before to charge fees. In a school 
which I intend to open shortly, I shall insist on 
fees from all except the very poor The free in 
echools vary from one to eight annu a month 
In zenanas the regular fee is one rupee s Lead 
monthly, or Eometisies more But owing to the 
fact that many pupils pay no fees, the average 
receipts are less than one rupee a he^ 

Q B ^Are yon aware that under some other 
agencies the i^ycaeat of fees in Mhoolt is the 
regular role, and that in zenanas they charge 
higher rates than yon do ? 

A a —1 do not think they can charge fees lo 
all cases They have to make exceptions, as 1 
have not only m cases of poverty, but where 
tliere is an opposition school charging no fees 

Q 6 —"Do yon not think it would be well to 
arrive at some common understanding with other 
agencies as to the rates of fees? 

A 6—1 have often thought of this, and 
dscussedit, hnt the difficulty lies in the Burner 
ous exceptions that have to be made Sometimes 
agencies have proposed to levy fees higher than I 
find I can realise 

€ 7.— Have you any local boundaries within 


whicli yonr work is confined, or do yon extend 
tt witlioat restriction as opportunities an^ ? 

A 7 — n CTc IS no restnctioK H c work from 
Dhnmintollih northward np to Bag Bazar, and 
Also in 1 ntally 

Q fl— Do jou ever find that youM* work- 
ing to the same localities as other agencies, and 
does not any injurious competition arise from that 
etase ’ . 

A ^—Tliere u no attempt at separating areas 
of work This might have been done hail we 
oil atarted at one time, hut il is iin{><»si'hle now 
As it IS, we all work over the same ground 
Bomettmea two age ifies luay he working in the 
same house , for esamj le, when a prl Iravea 
scliool, and asks her own teacher to visit her in the 
zenana, while the house to which she goes is 
already in possession of another agency Or, again, 
I the people of the liouse may gH dissatisfini with 
one teacher or agency, and invite another to come 
in without Uie knowledge of the first. In such 
rises an arrangement between the two agencies is 
generally come to 

Q 0 —Do you follow the new standards in 
your course of intlrociioa? Have yoasnydcG- 
I Dite changes to propose? 

I A Uc follow them os far ns we can, hot 
there arc some cl angts that I sbouJ ] wish to see 
made. For example in standard I A , to require 
the children to le able to write the whole of (le 
Bengali alphabet tcetoi to be aiiiog too ooehat 
thatztage lal A they ahonld only be required to 
reeogniso the telten and to smU a few, tcanag 
the whole alphabet lo standard I B Again, in 
ttondards 1\ and V , the children have two books 
to read, Bodhoday and Bostn Cichar Bodboday 
should, I think, Lefaishcd in standard IV, so 
(bat the children might only have one book to 
read in standard In standard Vl there are 
even three books prv«cnbed 

^ 10—V>o yon Hunk ifacdard I too difficult 
for girU of SIX yrors of age, and have von not 
many girls in (hat standard who are older than 

SIX? 

^ 10— There are some older, Lut many are 
quite young I think the arrangcnieut that 1 
I ave suggested abont standard I would be belter 
ID any case 

Q 11— In what way do you think that the 
Inspectress does not make due allowances for zenana 
popiU? 

A 11— I did not mron to imply that she 
does not make due allowances I only mean that 
allowances mu«t always be madeif fhesame stand- 
ard IS enforced in zenanas as rn schools tVomen 
learning to read at IS or later cannot be expected 
to advance ns qn ekly as if they began when quite 
young 1 do not propose d fferent standards. 

Q 19— Do your ladies nsit the homes of the 
girls who attend their schools? 

A 12 —Some do a great deal, others not so 
BLUch I think it i» a capital means of introduc- 
mg education into the zenanas 

Q 13 — Have yoa any systematic, plan of 
foBowiog up the girls after they leave school, so 
as to carry on their edneaUon la the lenanas? 

A 13— As far ns we can we follow them np 
Sometimes we ask other agencies to take them 
np We have often written to miss ons up country 
to look after girls who have left onr <=chool8 in 
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Calcutta But very often we lose sight of them 
altogether, lliey frequently marry into families 
which are opposed to the teaching of women 
And m the first year or two of cnined life they 
pass to and fro between their father-m law’s house 
and their owu, and systematic instruction cannot 
then be given 

Q 14 — T\ ben a girl joins anj of your schools, 
liow do j ou find out what cbas she is fit for ? 

J 14— 5he IS examined, and put into a class 
according to her capacity 

Q 15 —Are your teachers capable of teaching 
all the SIX standards, or 'have they to prepare 
themselves for their lessons beforehand with a 
pandit? 

A 15 — *Li<t year all the teachers were ex- 
amined and found to be m standards III, IV, 
and V This year a number ore in VI. Apaidit 


isemplc^ed to help them, and many, including 
all the resident teachers, regulaily attend his 
lessons 

Q 16 — What salaries do the native teacheis 
receive? 

A Iff— Rs 8 Rs 9,andE3 10,accnrJing to the 
standard they have reached It would be a great 
encouragement to them, and a help to the mis- 
sions, if they could abo get Qoveiument scholar- 
ships of Rs i or Rs 8 a mouth after passing 
certain standards and while engaged in teaching 

Q 17 — Rave you heard of cases in which 
teachers discharged for misconduct have been taien 
on by other agencies ? 

A 17— Tins, I believe is of frequent oeenr- 
rence, I ut 1 do not thinl. that the agencies which 
employ Uiem are aware of their previous history. 


Eculence of tde Kev. W. Jobnson, B A. 


Quti 1 — Please state what opportunities you 
Lave bad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province yonr ex- 
perience has been gaiued 

Asi 1 — I am Supenuteodent of the London 
hlusionary Society’s Institution, Calcutta The 
numbers we have under tuition are 705 in our 
School ITcpartment and flS in the College Dejart- 
nent I nave been connected with this institu- 
tion 82 years. 

Quu 19,— Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the gnnt-in aid system, or the 
detmls of its admmistration ? Are the grants ade- 

? ante in the case of (s) colleges, {i) boys’ schools, 
c) girls' schools, (i) normal schools ? 

Am. 19 —I consider that the grants made to 
aided colleges are meagre They are not calco- 
lat^ to relieve Oovernment of the burden of the 
higher education by eucoaraging private bodies to 
tiue it up We are thankful for the grant we 
Lave received for our college, but, ut view of the 
great cost at which Government colleges are main- 
tained, it seems to me that the grants to aided 
colleges are disproportionately small , for example, 
accor^g to the general report on public instruc- 
tion m Bengal for 1880-81, the Government ex- 
pended— 

lb 17226 for 64 shidenta at the Bwshnt College. 

,, 26 €26 K S') •• •> Kulmagtiar „ 

„ 36 208 , 163 „ „ Patoa „ 

„ 14.702 „ 33 ,1 I, Borhsnpoto , 

„ 26 923 „194 „ „ HoogMj „ 

while the grant made to ns for educating 50 atn- 
dents amounted to Rs 2,400 

Que> 31 —Does the Uuiversify curriculnm 
afford a sufficient training for teachers m second- 
ary schools, or are special normal schools needed 
for the purpose? 

Ans. 32 —I consider that the University com- 
culum IS utterly inadequate as a training for 
teachers. The work of edueation, in my opnion, 
greatly suffers m Bengal for want of prcqicrly 
qualified teachers, and it is to me a matter u 
nstonishncnt that at this day, with all that Las 
been done by Government far the education of 
the people, there should be no institution to in- 
struct and tram men for the work of teaching 
in Anglo vernaeulaT schools Of the scores of 


teachers we have had to employ in this institu- 
tion, we have never been able to get one, so far 
as I can remember, who had been trained for the 
work Few lal e up the work os n profession, 
thongb many are compelled to remain to it be- 
cause they can get nothing else to do Eegiu- 
Ding the work thus with the hbpe of getting 
sometbiog better after a wliile, and cootioaiDg 
for years with the same hope, they are not liLely 
to aim at improvement os teachers,— many, 1 
fear, get worse instead of better Some t^ere 
are who do their work conscientiously, and aim, 
not unsnccessfully, at efficiency, though they have 
not enjoyed the advantages as to training which 
should uve been within their reach The Gov- 
ernment should eudeavour, I think, to lift this 
work into ibe dignity of a profession to which 
men may devote tbeir lives TVaintng institutions 
ebonid M established, with a view to give piue- 
tice in teaching by means of a normal school to 
point out aud illustrate the best methods of 
dtnveying instruction, to lead to the study of the 
nature and condition of the youthful mind, to 
point out the proper aims of the teacher, and in- 
culcate, os far as possible, the (rue teaching spirit 
One such institution, wisely established aod well 
cooducted, would secure abooJaot appljcatious for 
lUtramed students, and would soon raise the effi- 
ctency of education over a wide area 

Q»« 37 —What effect do you think the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the diiect management of scbuols or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Am 37— la regard to the higher edncation, 

I think that the support of colleges by Govern- 
ment to the extent which now prevails discour- 
ages liberaUty and enterprise on the part of classes 
who woakl ..omhins for the establishment of col- 
lies So long as Government will educate the 
well to do classes, they very naturally will let 
Government do it But they keenly appreciate 
now tim higher education, and know its value , 
and the way to let this appreciation produce its 
proper fruit in efforts for (he spread of education 
IS that Government should throw the work more 
upon them, giving them at the same time rc^eon- 
nhle Old and encouragement. I thmk, therefore, 
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that the TCitlidrawal of Government to a lar^ I 
extent from the direct management of colleges i 
oold have a good effect 

Qiiet 38 —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre 
bend tl at the standard of instmction in any 
class of institutions wonld detenonate ? If yon 
Ihmt so, what measures would yon suggest in 
order to prevent this result? 

Atit 38 — I do not tliink the standard of in- 
struction in colleges would deteriorate And this 
for two reasons— 

//«%—1ho European professors who are en- 
gaged in conducting the aided col- 
leges are not, 1 consider inferior m 
education to the geutleroea who 

’ come out for the Government edu 

calional service The appointment 
of these latter hy Government does 
not confer on them a belter ednea 
tion, nor is it made on the ground 
of their being better edneated, it 


rf. only confers on theni a latger salar 
than otbermen, tbeirequals, ohiais 
and also ampler means of rarryinj 
out their plans, and getting de«ii 
able appliances for their work V 
have now a Eurofwan professor 
our college who a few years a; 
was receiving Bs 500 a month 
a Government professor He h 
not sunk m the scale of cducatx 
DOW that he is one of the condnctc 
of an aided college and receives on 
about Rs 170 a month 
Stcosdljf —It IS the proper business of the Ui 
versity to keep up the standard 
edncation If the University stan 
ard 18 low, I think that Gover 
meat colleges arc not likely 
give themselves (he mmecessa 
tro ible of being above that stan 
atd And if the University stan 
ard IS high, the aided colleges w 
certamly aim not to be below it 


Cross exammahon of TUE Ret AV, Jonvsov 


Si/ the Peesident 

Q 2 —Ton stated that yon regard the grant 
received as mea^ May 1 ask you to state 
whatproportios 01 the entice expense of the col 
lege u met by it? 

A 2— The entire expenditure of the college 
II about Bs 1,100 a mouth The grant we re- 
ceive u Re 200 '^e grant thus meets less than 

Rs 2Q pet cent of the entice expenditate of the 
college 

Q ^hat proportion of the remaining 
expense u met by fees, and what falls npon year 
society 

J S—Oat fees from the college, exclosivc 
of the school, amoontto about Rs SdO a month 
The remaining portion of the college expense, 
Bs 700, faBs on the society 

Q 3 —Supposing that Government withdr^ 
from having colleges of its own, would the income 
of your coUege he increased? If so, how and to 
what extent ? 

J 3 — consider that in the event of Gov 
eminent withdrawing from having a college of 
It* own, we might increase our rate of fees, and 
nUo obtain a largersumberof students I reckon 
that we might r^tse from fees a total sum of at 
least Bs. 850 a month. 

Q 4— Suppose yonr income from fees increased 
according to your estimate, what would you 
reckon as a sufficient grant ? 

J 4 —I think that Bs 950 might he consi- 
ilrred os a fair grant, supposing onr college conti 
naod to limit its cumculum to the standard for 
the First Arts examination 

Q 6 — ViTiat no jon regard as a fair diviswa 
n{ theexpsDseof such a college as yours between 
the GoveTumeDt,thestudents,and the managers? 

A 5 —It appears to me that the entire ex 
pinse of the college might be aliont equally 
divided between the Government, the mauagers 
and the sladents each party furuid mg a third of 
the whole According to the above estimate more 
ti an a 0 ird wonld fall on the college fuods The 
fgurcs would stand thus from Goieranient 
]l* 8o0, from foes Rs 350, from college funds 
1 » 410 


Q € — How does this compare with tl 
proportion of expense borne by the State in tl 
college* which are managed "by the Edneation 
Department? 

Am C —According to the figures in the la 
report of the Director of Pablio loatroctioo f 
Bengal, 1 find that in the Fresidency Collei 
State fends learabout 5S per cent of tbeenti 
cost, in the Sanskrit College about 94, in tl 
Hooghly Colltge about 69, m the Dacca Collei 
about 60, in the Eri^hnaghur College about Si, . 
the Berhampore College about 95pn the Pnti 
College about 78, m the Ravenahaw Collei 
about m the Raishahye Collet-e nhout 1 
in the Midnapore College about 33, in the Chi 
tagoog College ahont 80, and in the Bethni 
Girls’ School ahont 77 Putting these togethe 
it wonld appear that in a Government collei 
somewhere about 66 per cent of the entire e; 
pease is commonly home by State funds, i 
against the 33 per cent which I regard as a fa 
grant for an aided college 

Sy Ma Pearsov 

Q —Do you thiut that many natives are ui 
willing to attend missionary collies for the 
edncation 7 

Aj — No, I have not found them so 

Sy ' M.n Deighton 

Q ^ — iniat portion of the income froi 
Jeea of which you have spoken is denv^ from tl 
college stndents ? 

A I — The whole Bs 200 

Q ITould it add much to the cost t 
your college to teach to the B A standard ? 

^ 5 — It wouldcost about Rs 1,500 a mo tl 
instead of B*. 1,100 for the whole college 
By Mr lEE-TVAEAEn 

Q— lou have expressed the opinion that 
grant in aid of cne-tbrd for an aided colhg 
would be a proper proportion of the expense fo 
Government to bear Do you consider that th 
eame proportion would equally apply to aidec 
Echools of all sorts ? 

A ~l CO ilJ not undertake to answer that ques 
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*r. ilANGANDA McDAtlAE 
Q —Do tlie ninjonty of students m llie Gov 
ernment colleges belongto tbe well to do classes? 
s J — I should think they did By well-to do 
classes I mean what we call the middle classes in 
Dogland and those nhove the middle class 

* JJy Mb Cboft 

■ , Q 1 —It appears from the last report of the 
Director General cf Public Instruction that the 
average annual cost of educating a pnptl in the 
'London JIiss onary Society's Institntiun, which 
leaches only to the Firs^ Arts standard, is Its 275, 
ond tl at tlie average annual cost of educating a 
pupil m the Government colleges, which genenltj 
teach to the B A degree, is Rs 82S Gonsidenog 
the higher cost of maintaining B A classes, do 
you not think that the companson is to the ad* 
vantage of the Government colleges? 

* A 1 — 1 am not prepared to answer that 
question 

Q 2 —It appears from the records of the 
University that the number of candidates passing 
^tbe University examination yearly is as follows, 
taking an average of three years — 
f Loudon htissionar^ Society's Institution, 8 can- 
, didates at the First Arts examination , 

General Assembly’s Institutioo, 26 candidates at 
the First Arts examiualioo, and 10 at the 
, B*A examination 

If Ba S50 would be a fair giant for the London 
(Missionary Society’s Institution, are you prepared 
-to say what you would coneide to he afair grant 
for toe General Assembly's Institution 7 
A P— 'The problem is too complicafed to 
answer at a moment’s notice Ihe whole data are 
not before mo to enable me to give an answer 
Si/ the Eev Db Jean 
Q I— Does yoor opmion about (he neces 
sitr of normal cchools imply that Directors of 
Sebools well acquainted with me art of teaching 
cannot form their own masters and make them 
eOlcient? 

A 1 — They w uld have great difficulty m 
doing EO I myself tned it , but the masters were 
uv-vullmg to devote extculwusa to theu lu 
stroction, and 1 did not pe^evere in the under- 
taking I think it is not practicable ^on must 
get men at an earlier stage 

Q 2 —Are you of opioion that a training 
in a normal school would secure a greater eOi- 
ciency m the teachers? 

A Certainly, I am of that opinion They 
would learn much as to the methods of teaching 

Sy Mb Fowleb 

Q —You stated, in reply to a question by a 


member of the Commission, that you had not 
found many natives unwilling to attend mission 
colleges This being so, would it not he possible 
noif to raise your rate of fee m the F A class 
from that of Rs 3 or so at which it appears now 
to stand, the rate for the same class in the Presi- 
dency College being Rs 12? 

J — I do not kuow how far we might raise 
the fee We have not tned to get more than 
Rs 5 I do not say they love the mission 
colleges more than they love Government col- 
leges The latter have a prestige that will always 
carry the day when the two arc in competition 

Sy Babb Bhcubb Mukeeji 

O I —Do yon know that there were in 
Bengal schools oi departments of schools m which 
teachers of English used to be trained? And do 
you know why these schools and departments were 
closed? 

A I —I do not know 

O P— Are you aware that of late years no 
Government colleges hare been opened in Bengal 
UDiil largely subscribed for by the people of the 
localities 7 

A ^ — I am not aware 

Q 3 —What sums are spent by your Society 
(the London Missionary) in vernacular schools, 
and what on their English colleges and schools 7 

A 3— IhavB not sufficient Bcquuntanoe with 
the details to justify my giving au answer to this 
qnestiou 

Q 4 —Are yon aware that there is a depart- 
' ment at Fstnn for training up English teachers? 

A 4— It thsie IS, I should like to know 
more about it I undentand that the echoot 
called the Komal School of I^tna le for ^e 
traioiog of veraacolar teachers only 

Q 3— Are you not aware that that school 
bos su English department ? 

j 3—1 am aware that there is such a de- 
pariment, but I do not know the number of pupils 
in that department 1 believe that only some 
three teachers were appointed on small saknes last 
year from that department, indicating that their 
position was very subordinate I regard that 
provision as practically nothing when compared to 
the wonts of Bengal 

Sy THE Rev W Miller 

Q —Am 1 right in EuppoEing that when you 
gpeak of 83 per cent of expense as a fair graot-in 
aid for acollege in Bengal, you are simply laying 
down a geueral pnnciple without denying that m 
some mrcumstancee the grant ought to be more 
and inutheia perhaps less than one third? 

J — ^That is what I mean 


Setdence of the HoN Kbistodas Pal, Bat Bahadur, 0 I E. 


1 —Please state what opportunities you 
have bad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India and m what ptovmce your 
experience has been gamed 

Am I — I am Editor of the fliRifirPii/rKiI In 
this capacity I come into conta&t with people of 
all classes, ond Lave thus an opportunity of ae- 
quaiutiug myself, not only with the state of 


education in this country, hut with all matters 
connected with the condition and welfare of the 
people 1 have also taken deep interest m the 
caiue of ednciition m this country As Editor of 
the Patriot and Secietai^ to the Bntish Indian 
Association, I took an active part in promoting 
the great public meeting on the education question 
m BeOgid held in Calcutta on tbe 2iid July 187U, 
74 
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with 8ab3iiliar7 racctingra threnuhout the motuml 
place OR the table a (Mpy o£ the report of the 
mcetiDg for the information of the CommiMion) 

1 was one of the Poiin lation CommiUeh of the 
Calcutta Tramm^ School, which was eslablishcJ 
la 1859, and which is now known as the Alelro* 
politan Institn'ion I nlso co operattl ’9i\th 
Pandit Eswara Chnndcr Vidyasagara m ohtainiiig 
the affilration of the Aletropolitan Institution U> 
the Calcutta Unwcwty lu 1872, and was awocinU 
ed with tie Pandit and the late Justice Dwarlaiiath 
Jlittcr in giving n guarantee of good management 
of the institution tor five year# as rc<iaired the 
■University authorities In lb77 1 ivas appointed 
hy the Oovernment of India a memhcT of the 
Text hook Committee presided over hy Sir LJ* 
ward Chvo Payley In this way 1 haie felt my- 
BcU greatly interested in the cause of national 
edocation 

My expencoec is chiefly confined to Bengal 
q,ki 2 — Bo you think that in jour province 
the sj^tem of pnmaty education has heca placed 
on a sound basis, and la capable o! development up 
to the requirements of the commamty 7 Can yon 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad* 
ministratioHjOt in the tmirse of inatniction ? 

Jm 2 -'^e system of pnmary education in 
Bengil proceeds in eo-operation wicb the tndige 
tiQua fj-stem, and into far it may bo said to t« 
placed on a sound basis , but its practical working 
shows revoU' which, m my opinion, are not quite 
satisfactory The^amwjAiMJe/ lysiem met the 
reqiuremeott of the people, so far os their busioost 
oecupation# were concerned , it gave them a good ' 
Knowledge c{ arithmetic, temiudan papers and 
accousts, and trade accounts It was this system 
which trained up the men who carried out the 
land lettlefaent, ummistered the judieiat system, 
and co^acted the trade operaltuos of nengal to 
tiiaei past But the present is a misleading 
system it professes to retain the old system and 
to engraft upon it something borrowed from 
modera ideu of education, but id the prsclieal 
wacking the identity of the old system is lost* 
The danger to which the present system of pnmsry 
lastruction » drifting is noticed in the HMolation 
of the Government of Bengal on the last aoniial 
edacation report of Bengal, from which I give tbo 
following extract — 

la refertnee to thii po at, the Director drtwt atUnUoo 
to a tpMial touice cfI daag«T uaiaci; llial of MVaun^M 
alter og Ui9 ■tandud that it no lonsor correapeods to eo 
<i -dvauy puiusl « tiiidn * or »rti2»n * itomTrasmU 
ElxU anthtoet c sad tb« reodios of printed hooks hsTO too 
ofUa Vraa sUoved oihoU} or part all; to UVo tbo ptsn of 
•omooftho old subjects o{ potlissia iQatnetion Tbit 
w tbs Director obwCTM * ttso csss onlb casolsl 

sntbmctic s labject on wbicb no strssa esn be b d 
in tbs s bolsrili p siaminstion, suics tbst bss now sosto to 
be conducted more and more fully by written pspers tbo 
number of esnd dates wbiob tQcresjei yestly pEOrentiii*; 
the use of oiou race quest ons to soy grest oitent 
this eril, the ozutenee of wh cb bss beea spec slly noticed 
in M dnapora and OriMs is s tenons one lUadiiwsa sod 
rapid ty of calculatian hive bsea tbeprdo afpstbssb 
pupils snd the straogtb of patbsab instructiOD (or msay 
geasrstioni snd we sbsllbsro sttogether fa led to msbo 
Ibo best use of the msterLils at oar commaud unless wo 
preserrs snd esnirm their most usefol elements Tb a 
obserratioaisentirelyborDO out by facts that came under 
S t Aibley Edens own obserration during n recent tis t to 
Midnapoi* wbste in a Urge gslber o* o( pr mary sebools. 
*-T found tbs pup Is remarUbly dsSceat la mental 
■“ wbicb they Used to be rtmarbably 

'It of tbs most 


anthmstic, - 
proflc eat Th . . 
useful tbst a buy .. 
gn n to him but 


ibject IS nsquMUOusbly c 
" speud his time upon ana »» ta no 
senoas loss, to bavt learnt to read a 


piiideApmBtr If aMbnsnina tun* h» b nsaUs to look 
ahnrpty after h s own Interoitl in erd nary money trana. 
aelbmt Tbs itnmediat* remedy lie* asibcDrertor pilrtr 
Mt In tbo retiiion of tbs rates of rrirard olTeikl fo 
different labiKts and in th* subst tntioD of rird reesfu' 
wnltni questions at tbs ctifflinations in anthcnstie 

1 wosli! go further I think it shouM W maJi 
irapcntiio that the ol3 iulinctive featnrw ol th 
patfassU system slionl J not he dcpartei] from, r<; 
mental and written arithmclic under the Snlnn 
kart method, handwriting, instmelion m xeminJai 
Rip«rt and account*, and also in trade accounts o 
hook keeping I have heard that hecansc lee 
nttralion t# now>a-days paid lo these sahjecti 
traders, artizan*, and others in some places prefe 
togivethrir sons training at home To the# 
sohyects I should ccrtoinlr supplement some rudi 
mentary lostruetion in wuat is called thecbcmistr 
of life I wonld give lessens on common oljecti 
on outline* of descriptive geography, on the Jutic 
of man os a member of society, a citizen, and 
cahject of the State, on general principle* of agn 
culture as pursued in this countiy, and on tom 
salient points in the history of Indio. The court 
of instruction, in my opinion, should not escee 
three yean In the economy of rural and indus 
Inal 1 1 C in Bengal a hoy of nine or ten years is 
useful factor , and if he he kept late m the acboo 
the symrothics of hi* parent or gDanlian will I 
alienatea and the success of the system jeopai 
dised The ijncstioD of agener is most importaol 
: The old guru* have nearly died out Their plaet 
should he taken hy men wl o might eomline . 
knowledge of the old system with a IniRin; 
nnatifying them to leach the other subjecti wtie 
I have jiut mentioped For this purpose 1 wool 
feeler the guru training system I would gii 
snbstaatnl bonuses to gums who wonld offer t betn 
selves for essmination and olUin certificates 
wonld leave them perfect liberty of action The, 
should exert themselves to estaihsh schools, mak 
Iheif own arraugementa for the inai 0 tcnaQec c 
the same, and he allowed Covernroeot aid, to h 
regolateii scconling to the number of boys i 
attendance at eaeh Khool, on condition that the 
Will teach according to the standard presenhed 
There should be as little interference with th 
iDleroal working of the pathsalis a* poss blc. Th 
tendency of Government lospeetiou is tostereotyp 
certain form* and to Itamper individual action 
would make it a rule that the gnm, wherever rrac 
tic-ihle, should be an inhabitant of the rillag 
where Ibe school might he established He Wouti 
then be able to utilise his personal inflaencC, ani 
to carry the sympathy of h« fellow villagers II 
would probably have the pathsala in his owi 
house, or id that of some influential neighboni 
and, as hi# living will depend upon his owi 
exertions, he will try to induce his ne ghlogr 
to tend their cUddreu to I is pathrala H 
may he paid by fees or m Lind accordin' 
to the enstoms of the country He should not b 
required to provide the modern scl ool apparatus o 
henebes and chairs The boy* sliould sit on mats 
they should write on palm leaves and plaotaii 
leaves, and, lastli on paper, at was the c.'i#< 
before slate and pencil an I i«pcr are expensiv 
articles for tho majority of them The gun 
sbonU be placed under the ullage paachayat 
which may be constituted for each villige or fo 
a group of villages, aeeording to the requ rement 
of each ca»e Ihere u already in many j laces : 
nnelea# for such a panchayat in the chowkidar 
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make montlily returns of pnpiU attending the 
^ schools, and to do the general work of inspection, 
which will be easy for them, as they wiU be in 
or near the tillage The present system o£ in- 
^ spoction, which I am afraid, does not do mnch 
good, shonid he dispensed with, and the monqr 
tbns saved should be applied to the proper reran* 
Deration of gnras As regards pay, the gams are 
no better off than the village chowkidar , they get 
on an average Ks S 8 per head per month Thus 
each teacher of an aided school receives on the 
average Es 9J a year from Government and 
Es 34 from the village, or about Bs 43 a yenr 
altogether, besides payment in Lind, snch as 
clothes and nee This is too low a remuneration 
to secure proper men for the patlisalas The sue* 
cess of the scheme of national edncniion will 
chiefly depend npetn the character of the agency 
which may be eba^d with the task I would 
give the trained guru a bonus of Es 10 on re- 
ceiviDg a certiBcate, and a pay of Es 5 per 
month on bis founding a school, attended by at 
least from 10 to 20 pupils, without any reference 
to the fees or payments lokiadnbich he may 
receive , and the guru should he always re^tUTcil 
to maintam that number 1 would have no inter- 
mediate examinations, but the scholarship exami- 
nation, which will be the best te«t of the working 
of the school Fenodieal esanuaationa may be 
held by indepeudent gentlemen, but not by a paid 
agency Constant esammations of pupils of ele- 
inftitaTy schools art apt to be harassing to both 
pupils and teachers la a matter of tins Lind 
the Tillage paaebayat may le relied upon to look 
after tbeir own interests If the village school 
should take root in village sympathy as the old 
Tillage patbsala did, the problem of popular edu 
cation would he satisfactorily solved The Bengal 
Ooserumeut ts alceadv pursuiog a right policy is 
this matter, as the Eesolution referred to above 
says ^e Govemment system discovers schools , 

it does not, except to a comparatively limited ex- 
tent, create them ** Eat this ^luy requires 
development aud expansion, and tl e scheme which 
I have ventnred to suggest seeros to me to be well 
vJn.ulr.tiadi *ai Wfi J» ‘khflf l i) ojvA 

Qnei 5— In your province 18 primary lustmc 
tion sought for hj the peoj le ni general, or by parti 
culaf classes onli ’ Eo any classes specially bold 
aloof from it , and ifso, why’ Are any cJa«ses parti 
tularly excluded from it, and if ro, from nbat 
causes’ Tlhit is the attitude of the influential 
clas'Cs towards the esteusson of el’mentary tnow- 
ledgeto cveiyclassof society? 

jni 3 —In Bengal pnmary cdncation is gene 
rally soo^ht for by all classes of persons who can 
afford it for their children, — that js to say, by all 
those wlio can pay for it This desire is not con- 
fined to particular clas es Men of all castes and 
classes equally avail themselves of the patbsala 
Some allow their sons to remam at the patbsala 
when their labour is not needed in the field, but 
^ “tike them away at harvest time, when their labour 
13 Taluable to t^m Others, again, when they 
have a number of boys, send one or two aiooog 
j them to the patbsala for Vacation Seme districts 
— are more advanced than others in the matter of 
primary education How greatly one district 
differs from another in this respect n. sbotfn in 
the corapanson instituted by the Director of Pub 
he Instruction m bis last annual report, lodicabng 


for each district the pioportion which boys at 
school heal to tho'e of a eebool going age in all 
schools, whether aided or unaided, that come under 
the pnmary system The boys of school going 
age are reckoned, as in England, at 15 per cent, 
of the male population The first place is taken 
by Burdwan, which has 40,000 boys in pnmary 
schools out of 1 total school going population of 
84,000, or nearly one half Balasore and Banknra 
come next, with two hoys at scl ool out of five, 
and Midoapore follows closely Then come 
Hooghly, with nearly one boy in three, and the 
24 Pergunnahs, Howrah, Tipperah, Beerhhoom, 
Hoakhally, Cuttack, and Poorec, with one in four 
Patnvand Backergungehave one in five , Monghyt 
snd Bhngiilpore one in six , Jessore, one m seven, 
Nuddea, Maldah, and Smgbhoom, one in eight, 
Dacca, Gya, Slozufferporc, Shahabad, Moorshed- 
abad, Fnrreedpore, Chittagong, and Maabhoom, 
one in nine or ten , Rajshahye, Pubna, Sarun, 
Dnrbhnnga, Dinagepore, and Iiohardngga, one in 
eleven or twelve Then follow Chumparum, the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs, Hazaribagh, Pumeah, Bogra, 
Julpigoree, and Darjeehug with one in fourteen to 
sixteen , Mymeiisingh, oue m eighteen , and Ray- 
pore, one in nineteen I am not aware that any classes 
specially bold aloof from pnmary education, or that 
any classes are practically excluded from it, naless it 
be that their means do sot allow them to keep their 
boys at school The lowest castes, such as Haru and 
Mochis, do sot, a* a rule, get admission into the 
patbsala Tbe attitude of the influential dosses, 
it by the phrase are meant landbolders, wealthy 
traders, vakeels persons holding high offices under 
Government, or private indiTiduals, and educated 
natives geuerally, is is favour of tbe extension 
of elementary knowledge to every class of society 
lo many lostosces tbey costnbnte to the moiste- 
nance of primary schools Of coarse manypersoss 
aooDg the so-cnlted “mfloeutial chwees" thiuk 
that tbe education should not be such as to lift 
boys out of the spheres of life in which their lot 
IS cast There have been instances in which 
boys under the influence of the modern system of 
educafiou have given up their hereditary caUiugs, 
and this circumstance has to n certain extent 
•W.ejwfai ut »pw. 'unkha, 

subject This, however, must be the inevitiLle 
cousequence of education according to its exrteot 
Qut! 4 —To what extent do ludigenons schools 
eiistinyoui province? ilowfararethey a rehc of 
nu anctent village system ’ Can you describe the 
subjects and character of the lastiuctioD given in 
them, and the system of discipline in vogue’ 
tVbat fees are taken from tbe scholars? krom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene 
rally eelected, and what are their qualifications ’ 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools ? Under 
what cimnmstancee do yon consider that mdigeoous 
schools can he turned to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and whal is (he best 
mcQiod to adopt foi this purpose’ Are the mas- 
ters willmg to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under which such aid is given ’ How 
far has the grant m aid eystem been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

^n* ^—Indigenous schoo's are to be found 
IB almost every part of Ibis province In the 
Resolution of the Bengal Government, referred 
to above, it is admitted that tbe Govern 
nest system di'covers indigenous schools " it 


does not, except to & comparatirelj lireitcd eifent, , 
create Itjcm” In Ons war llie Ooremraenl kas 
up to tie end of tl>c ofTiHsl jnt 16S0 81 l>n»oglit 
under rectstralion 701, 56S lodigenous Khoolt, of 
whick 018,353 arc aided by Ooremtnent in eome 
shape or other, and 83,210 are una ded The an* 
cient nliage ayrtem baa lonj? ainct disappeanJ 
from Hcnffal, and the j rescnl patl tala esonoi be 
considered a relic of It It spnnga np wLcrerer • 
gnru wishes lo make a Imng by esiabluhing one, 
or where the villigm feel the necMuty of »l 
The luh^ecU of instruction are generally the three 
“ It’s,' and the eharecter of it is not high At 
alretdy eUted, the modem system of ynnted 
pnmers and ilatc^anthmeiic has interfered with 
the usefulness of the old pathsala and Jepnred 
It ol those dirtinttirc featurw tor which H waaao 
mneh prtxed licfore The discipline is perbaoa 
somewhat stnder, but as the attendance of tne 
pupils n npiUled by the economic wanU of then 
parents, strict discipline eancot be maintained in 
all cases The fees raty in different placet. 
Small money puymentt ere made accotdmg to tb« 
circumstancetof the parents of the boys, yarying 
from half an anna tofonr annas, payments lo 
bind are also giren ’Ibe msiten o( indigenona 
acbools are not limited to any partieaUr eU», but 
most o! them eome from theranbsof Diihmintand 
Kajastbas. Their qualifications are not bigb. 

It IS necessary to giro them proper tnioing in 
order to adapt them to the reqnimomts of the 
modem system In Cengal arrugements bare 
been made for the traioiog of gnrus, bat they are 
sot toffieient. TheTO ought to U guratnotiing 
schools ta culEcient nnreber in every diftnct, and 
a liberal ladncereent should be held oat to iboee 
who may wuh to eome is for iL I would, as 
already stated, girea bonus of Rs 10 to every 
person who may obtain a garu certirmte. 1 have 
10 my answer (o qaestion 2 explained tbe eir* 
eumsUncee under which indigenous schools can be 
tamed to good account ms part of a system of 
nationsl education, sod the method which may be 
adopted for this purpose As far as 1 am aware, 
tSe raosters are gencrilly willing to accept State 
aid, and to conform to tbe roles aoder which such 
aid u pven. But, as 1 bare already said, there 
should not t« too mneh interference with tbe tn 
teroal working of these schools Hie amount of 
Government aid at present given to indigenous 
schools IS very lunited Each teacher of an aided 
school receives from Ooremment on the average 
Rs 9| a year This u quite insufficient. In my 
opinion the minimum aid from OoTerement to 
each pathsala should not be lets than Its 6 per 
mensem. Proper ray wOl secure a proper class 
of men for the task of national edoeatMO. At 
present the nllage guru, as I have already re* 
marked is bsrdly better off t^a the vilbge 
chowkidsr, ssd so long as this state of tfaiogs will 
conbitne, national education will ooutinne to b» 
unsound 

QsM 5 — tVhat opinion does your expcneoce 
lead you to hold of the extent and Talne of borne 
instnictian? IIow far is a boy educated at borne 
able to compete ou equal terms, at examinslrous 
, qualifying for tbe public service, with boys edu- 
cated at school ^ 

Am S —The advantages of public school edir 
cation are decidedly so superior to those of home . 
iDstructioD that it u eupei^uous for me to dwell 
upon them. A boy educated at home may be said 


to be hardly ft to face (1 e light of the world 
IveiU er bis mental facultw* not bis tnotul feelings 
can be properly coltivaled vrithin tbe prccio^U cf^( 
■ closet at borne, and be will I'C always at dw* 
advaalage in crenpeling on equal tennt at cxim- 
loatJoni qualifying for tbe jublic service, with a 
boy (docaled at achooU 

f*.— flow far can tbe OoTcrODfut depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the m^ly 
of elementary inttniction in rural dulncts? Can 
you enoracfsta tbe pnrate agencies which exut for 
proffloting pnoary instruction ? 

jtt f, —If tie Government aims at the exten- 
sion of rnraaiy cdacation, and at tlic raising of its 
fiandaid, it ronnel depend mlirtly upon private 
efforts It should fnpplcment private efforts with 
suWaniial grants-in-tid Tbe agtncwa which at 
present exist in Bengal for promoting primary 
fdoeution may he desenled as follows — ■ 

(1) The bttdbolder, whether rcmindar, pot- 

nidar, taloobiiar, or substantial jotMar, 
xnsiataios or eontrihotee to the main- 
tenance of the village patbsala 

(2) EJeated native* cemhioe and maiutam 

Tillage KhooU 

(3) rnvita indiTidBals who seek a linog 

citabliih schools with (he aid of nl- 
Isgera. 

(4) Mtsaiouaiy aocieties 

Qveet?— How far, in your epiaws, can funds 
aaigecd for primarr cdoation in rural distneta 
beadvastagec^ly aumiDistered by district ooa- 
tniitec* or local boards f Bliat are tbe proper 
limits of the oostrol to le eicrcucd by neb 
bodice? 

J»f 7 —Tends assigned for pnaary edueation 
la rani distnets may t« adnotagcooffy •Imiais* 
tend W distnet eummittee* or local board* 
Each district committee will be rerpontlhle for 
tbe work done within its temtonol limits, and 
tbm will be cngcodeved a haltUy spinl «f emula- 
tion BtsoDg (be different committee*. But un- 
der the dutnet commiltee 1 would have a paneb- 
syat ID each village charged with the direct 
aaperruion of the Tilbge school Tbe duinct 
committee should exercise general control over 
pnmary schools,— that istosar,shouldseetbat Uie 
school registered u really maintained, that the a d 
given « applied tu the purpose for which it w 
intended, sbould prescribe the course of inrtruc 
tion, and thonld bold an annoal examination to 
test the resultB of instruction 

8— Wlat classes of schools shoald, in 
your 'opinion, be entrusted to municipal com 
mitten for support and managemeut ? Ateumiug 
that the provision of elementary instruction m 
towns 1 * to be a charge against municipal funds, 
what seennty woald you suggest against the pos 
aibility of municipal committees failing to make 
w^cieut provision? 

Ant 8—1 do not think that tbe mnoicipl 
committees are m a position to make substantial 
grants from their funds for the promotion of edu 
cation It ta (rue that btely municipal funds in 
the mofassd, except in the suburbs and Howrah,* 
have b«n relieTed of police contribution , but if 
they, be charged « Ih the maintenance of dupeo 
sarics and hospitals, local public works, ana also 
edocalion, as propos^ the rcl ef afford^ jv ill be 
, uotniual, and the Itgitimate work of municijxvli 
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ties will not l>c fartlicred m any way It would 
he sirnyfy direrlinj tlio I’oJieo coatnLution lo 
other purpose*, of winch the Slate now bears 
the charge It is notorious that the inunicipali* 
ties cannot now attend to their primar} duttescon 
nectedwith consort nncy and sanitation for want of 
funds, and it wouldbe nsenaus draw bach (o (hem if 
they were charged with the raaintenanco of st bools 
In the al'cnco of proper sauitarv arrangements, 
drainage and w ntcr suppi} , the hcaltli of t)>c people 
m the mofus«iI is seriously suffering, and the mum 
opal funds ought (o !>« religiously applied (otiic con 
serration of health and life , health and life first, 
education afterwards Let the municipal funds 
provide f ir the first, and the general revenues for 
the second 

Qu(t 9— Hare }on any suggestions tomilce 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools 7 \\ 1 at is the present social 

status of village ichoolmaeters? Do they enrta 
bcnefcial inlluencc among the viltagers? Can 
ton soggesl mensurw, other than increase of pay, 
for improving Ihcir position 7 

Jat 0 —III my answer to questions 2 and 4 I 
have esplained toy views on the supplj and tram* 
ing of teachers for pnmary schools fhc male 
system, in my oiinion, is not ueoesrary, if (he 
village panebajal ho adopted Tlio present social 
status of the Tillage schoolmaster it far from 
sstufactory He has cerUtnly tome status as 
being at least one man m the village who eau read 
a parwlnf, a dfhhila, or a notice, and can write 
out a lease, a Lahuhut, or a letter lie does 
certainly exereiso tome beneficial inflacnco as a 
readiDg or writing agent, but he is generally 
looked upon as a waif, and seldom allowed a fair 
position in society If his edueatioa be eiteodid, 
if liu pay lie tncressed so as to raise him above 
penury and give bim tome sento of self respect, 
and if be brought more es rappift with the 
march of moilcm ideas, ho will bo cecidedly more 
uecful The training which I have proposed for 
bim may enhance Ins usefulness, not only as a 
teacher, but as a member of society Pay gives 
position to a man in India, and the pay of (he 
gum, for obvious reasons, ought to l>a raised liis 
status may also be unproved if hts^prosneeta be 
improved, — that is to say, if men of proven ability 
anu efllcieney be deemed eligible lo promotion to 
the higher vernacular schools Tlio village guru 
may alto be associated with the Vill^;a poiichayot 
for police and sanitary purposes 

Qkm JO— What snljects of instmclion, if 
inlrodueed into primary scl ooU, would mahe (hem 
more acceptable to the coramunity at large, and 
especially to the agncullnral classes 7 Shonid any 
special means be adopted for making the instrnc* 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Jh» 10 — I have stated in my answer lo qnes 
tien Ko 2 what subjects ihonid be incluiled id the 
course of instruction in a primary school In my 
opinion an agricultural primer, containing the 
general pnnciphs of agriculture applicable to this 
c< untry, also a collection of the sayings of Kiana 
ou agriculture and trade, would be exceedingly 
u"efol I would also give te hnical or mdustnd 
education in primary schools in rural towns, such 
as carpentry, ironBinitb’s and tinsmith's arts, bool 
binding, dyeing, metal worL, and theliLe Practi- 
cal Vacation of t1 is hind will maho the schools 
nstful and attractive 
Casual 


Qvta It — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught m the schools of your province the dia1«t 
of the jieople , and it not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popnlnr? 

Am 11 —1 he v crnacular recognised and taught 
in the primary and vernacular schools in Bengal 
IS the dulcet of t1 c pcojlc 

12 —Is the sy stem of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for tlio promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people 7 
Aat /P— The syitcm of payment by results 
IS good so far as it goes, but, it is not sufficient 
Fixed pay is necessary to ensure a body of well- 
trained men for the work of education Payment 
by results may foster emulation, and may well 
supplement tbc system of fixed pay, but os it is 
uncertain in its ojieration, it is necessarily inade- 
quate as a prime agent 

Qnf$ S3 — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools ? 

A»» J5— The fees m primw schools should 
be as lew os no^iblc If practicable, I would give 
gmtuitous education in the pnmary schools But 
Ibe means at the disposal of Government, I am 
afmd, will sot admit of Ibis 

Qm JJ— ^Vill you favour the Commi'sion 
with your news, first, as to Low the number of 
pnmarr schools can lo increased , and secondly, 
bow they can be gradoally rendered more efh« 
cieut t 

Am 14 —1 have already slifed that the village 
(Tumthould, as tar as practicable, lo an inhabitant 
of.tbe Tillage, and when such is the case be will 
make bis fellow.villagers interested m his work 
and Village sy mpatby will work as a prime mover 
in Leepmg in healthy action tl e mattime of mass 
education Hio village panel ay at, superintended 
by dutrwt i cards, will be the best means of secur. 
mg efficiency, 

Q«m 15 — Do you know of any instances in 
winch GoTcrumeDt educational institutions of the 
bigber order bare been closed or transfened to 
the management of local bodies, os contemplated 
lu paragraph 63 of the Despatch of ISatj 
and wbat do yon regard as the chief reasons 
why more effect has not been given to that pro- 
vision 7 * 

Aat 13— 1 am not aware of auy instances 
vxcept one, m which Government educational in 
stitutions of the higher order have been closed as 
contemplated in paragraph 62 of Bducatiou Des- 
patch of the Court of Directors of 1854 The 
exception referred to was the temporarily opened 
Rungpurc College Outside licn^id three col 
leges bare been closed, the Delhi and Bareilly 
Colleges, and the already doomed Agra College 
The ItoooUTable Court, as they wrote, “looked 
forward to tho tune when any general system of 
educatiou entirely provided by Government may 
be discoutinued, with the general advance of the 
system of grants iii aid, and when many of exist- 
ing Ooverninent institutions, especially those of 
tho higher order, may be safely closed, or transfer 
red to the management of local bodies under the 
control of and aided by the State ” But no edu- 
eatioual institutions in Bengal, not even those of 
the “higher o dcr," are now supported “<ntirr/y 
by GoTeraroent" Tiiere are tuelve State cof 
l^gcs ID the Bengal Piovinc», the cost of which, 
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1 hare not inr1a<Ir<l in the abote hit the Dard< 
wan College «labliihe<l in Jaooiry tail by tlie 
Maharaja of Bunlnan at hia own eai^nae Of 
the twelre collepta, Rre are «n lowed from yntale 
rouree*. nr , the lloophly, Kruhnaghor, CnttarV. 
Kajihahve, and Midnapore Collei^ee. Afr>in,of 
the abore-mentiontd twrlte eollegee, two wre 
maietained fur ipmal pnr|>oece. ttt , the Sanalint 
College for the freniotion of Saoihnt, and the 
l^thone Co]le« for the higher ednealioo of ad- 
raoeed lodtAn Ulita Tahing, bowerer, the total 
nomber of Sute evllegee in IVngal at iwehe 
and the total expenditure to Gorerntneat neder 
thia head at two uV.ha and a <\U(t<r, the i^aeetwB 
II— Are the nomber of eollegee and the charge 
to the State du] roportionate to the {wpaUtion and 
rereaoeiof theec pronneei? For a otufaclorj 
reply to this ooestion recourse nut be had to the 
tapenmce ot kutope j and a reftreace to the edo* 
catio&sl estaUishmenU in the United Kingdom 
shows bow utterlr inadequate u the pcctcnt 
agency fut liberal education lo Bengal In Great 
Bnlaia and Ireland, 1 beliere, there are no lee* 
than nine oniTerfitics with a largo nnmWr of 
college* afilliated thereto , (he Catobndge Uni* 
eersity alone La* fifteen college*, and Oxford 
twenty six college* and halls. In IreIatid,fors 
population of fix milliODii, there are two am 
Tcrsitie* and three State colleges, besides a nom* 
l>er of Uoman Catholic institations for colte^ate 
luttucUon In Scotland, for a population of a 
little more than three millions, acnicely more than 
a large Bengal distncl, there are four nniTersities 
and scTeral colleges, the cost to the State for 
which amounts to £20 000 M heieos there i* bat 
OM university for tUe whole Ueng&l Bresideney 
comprising hre local Gorernments And m (be 
Bengal ProTinces there are only tweWe college* 
for a population of sixty nine million* The Slate 
,.raal to the colleges in the United Kingdom 
also shows that the asatalance Tendered 1^ the 
GoTemment to the colleges in Bengal t* by no 
means proportionate to the legitimate wants and 
aspirations of the people Thus, I read in a pab 
lie document “ By the Act & and 0 A ic , Chapter 
C5 passed in 1815 for the estahliahTnent of now 
colleges in that country (Ireland), the Uorda of 
the Treasory were autiionsed to issue the sam of 
£100,000 to purchase land and an annual sum of 
£7,000 to each college Hence what are called 
the Queen’s CvUeges at Belfast, Corfe, Galway, 
which were opened in Noiember 1819 In con* 


nrction with these institutions, the Que^ • I/ni* 
versity was also rstabluhed for conducting exam* 
laatwo* an 1 granting degree* At the »arae time 
the lb man Calbolm College of Maynooth m* 
placed on a new footing, receiring £517,000 for 
near b luliogi, ami a permanmt end 'wment for 
the auj-poTl ef ttuimts In IbTO wefird 
that tbe Qaeen'a Cilleg,* receiml fron the im* 
petttl etcljH^ufT £“ OOO each, which, with £1^ 
to the Qoreit'a IlniTersitr and £l,CHt tw the 
Iloyal Insh Aratiemy, maVe* a total of £50,000 
; for one jrar, frretjpectire of the enorioou* inm of 
I £312, M£ 8/ lOi, which was poll la annsitie* 
and Allowance* to the staff of teachers mulrr the 
Insh Board of National lilocalion. only 17 f per 
tent, of which wa* coftiiihttte«l by local aource* 
The Scotch BBiremtie* daneg th* same year 
eatne in for £I3,5SI, bestJe* a »peci»l grant of 
£t0,(i00 b> that of (ilssgow, and the Isrodon 
Umrersilir was Totwl a sum of £0,577 " It will 
be teen Irom ll>e alow •tatemrnt that while ibe 
total State grant to (he Bengal erltcges for last 
nCctal year was £it,5(<), tu round number*, tba 
(hrr* college* at Hclfas*, Curb, and OaJway la 
Ireland rrceire annually £21,' 00, rxclcsire of 
the *]eeul gnnt girra lo (]»• Mayrorth College, 
and lb# S^teh eolL-gea £20,< 00, the diffetruce 
in Ibeir pcraUlion being a* 0 aa-l S to CO It 
I* obferraMe (hat (he cost of the SUt# eotlcge* 
in Bengal to pnratt fund* t« aWat OB«*bal( of 
(he State grunt, ami eomilertu.' (be eipeniiTC 
machinery which la peerstanly <mpl yed la State 
college* fur profeoional w, rV, the amoant of 
pneata eoDlnbolioni, I bold, tears a fair fr»> 
wortirn to the aggregate el arge*. I may remark 
faere that while tl>e Bensal Gornrimeot payi here 
two lakh* and a qoart/r for Ui* eallegiato «d« 
ration of a p^'fulatlon of nxty.nine railheDS, 
the Gotemmeol of India para mor« Uian three 
Ukh«of rupee* fur the maiolenaace of Coopri^a 
Ildl College, which has been established for the 
truiniog of England'* youth la enpnwing at 
India’* expense 

btilb regard to high pehoo!*, which teach up 
to the Entrance standard, lh« peopoftson of the 
Gorernment grant i* much leas, thus — 
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The expenditnre on Oorernment bigli iciiools 
ameanti to 29| per cent, to Goremroent and 
to 70k per rent, to pntate fneds, aoi] on aid- 
ed brgh school* to Sl)J jor cent- to Oerern- 
inent, and to TOJ per cent to ^wirate foods 
In one sense the Goieroment high vchool* hare 
been transferred to local bodici, because (her are 
managed by distnet cducatico eommittec*, and 
•appoited Tery largely by local fund* 

The foregoing (acU and figures, in rny humble 
opinion, show that as regards high and liberal edn 
cation the people who want it Litc warmly second- 
ed the effort* of Government, that it i* gmsslr ui- 
aecurate to say that it u pren gratuitously to 
those who avail themstlv» of it, and that jn this 
respect the instructions of the Despatch of 185* 
hare been earned out not only in spirit, but to the 
Utter 

Qmt* lit —Do you know of any ease* m which 
Gorernment inslilnlioos of the higher orderroight 
be closed or transfeiTM to pntate bodice, with, or- 
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'witliout aid, nitbout injurj to education or to aof 
interests nhicli it la tbe duty of GoTemment to 
protect? 

Am IG — In answering the preceding question 
I have endeavoured to show that the cost of 
educational institutiona of the higher order borne 
by Government is not repugnant to the spint of 
the Education Despatch of 1854 That Despatch 
contemplates grants*m aid, and practically the bo> 
called btate colleges are supported ly private 
funds supplemented by State aid It is true that 
the Government exercises greater control in their 
working than what is permitted in aided colleges, 
technically so called, but that refers to the manner 
of control, and not to the hnancea of tbe insti' 
tutions 1 am of opinion that the Government 
should not withdraw from the management of the 
colleges As for Government high schools, they 
mav be nnder grant«in aid rules transfer^ to 
local boards in the more advanced districts, where 
the sided schools are cuiBcienUy developed to meet 
tbe reomrements of the people Hut in tbe back* 
ward district; it would in ray opinion be positively 
disastrous to close the Government high schooM 
or to transfer them to private bodies It is super 
fluons for me to say that the time his not yet 
arrived for the entire withdrawal of State support 
from calleges and high schools If that support 
be withdrawn, the cause of education must suffer 
seriously I firmly believe that no system of 
pnmary education, however widely extended, can 
supersMe the necessity of high education, and 
that no system of education can be jostlycoo 
sidercd sonnd which has not high education for its 
backbone 

Qaer 1? —In the provioce with which you are 
acqoaioted, are aoy gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively 
than heretofore, m the establishment of schools 
and colleges upon the grint in aid system? 

jm 1?— The working of the educational system 
for the last quarter of a century shows nbetber 
private gentlemen in this province are willing to 
CO operate m the extension of tbe grant in aid 
system, but I feel certain it would he too much 
to tny that there are many gentlemen able and 
ready to come forward and aid, more txlen 
iiiely than heretofore, in the establishment-of schools 
and colleges upon the grant in aid system There 
may be, however, a few such persons I know 
one instance in which a native gentleman of great 
public spirit and mumdeence, a generous friend of 
education, Baboo Jaykissen hlookerjee, offered to 
found an agncultunl college at Ooterparra, and 
to endow it handsomely, but the Governmedt did 
not accept his offer 

Qa« 18 — If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its deteTTOinaticrn to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher edncational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
m the interim, so as to secure the maiDicnaBce of 
such institution on » private footing ? 

^ ij J8 —In my opinion it would not be wise 
to announce the determination cf Government to 
withdraw from the maintenance of any higher 
educational mstitntion, even after a given term 
of years If the determination be real, it may 
result in disastrous consequences , if it be intended 
as a feeler, it would be unworthy of Govemment 
'When by the establishment of local boards, elected 


mnnieipal corporations, and other Iiheial measures, 
the present feeling of indiirereuce to pubbo 
exertions nud of helpless reliance on a bureaucra- 
tic Government, however patriarchal, is removed, 
the time will then come for the entire relegation 
of the duty of education to the community. The 
progress lu this respect must be gradual and slow , 
basty action will be most injurious 

Quee 29 — Have yon any remarks to offer on 
the principles of tbe grant in aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate m the case of (o) colleges, (S) boys’ 
schools, (e) girls' schools, (d) noimal schools? 

Am IP— The principles on which tbe grant m- 
aid rules are based are loo rigorous and therefore 
not adapted to a health} development of the 
Toluotaiy system It is true that in Bengal the 
aided system has received much greater impulse 
than in any other province, but I cannot say that 
it 19 founded on a sound basis The rules provide 
thatgrants-ui aid shall m no case exceed in amount 
tbe sums to he expended from private sources 
As regards colleges, the maximum is limited to 
one third of the receipts from private sources, 
this IS in many cases quite inadequate, but even 
this amoQnt is not always given As regards 
schools, 1 have already shown that the Siste aid 
given amounts to about 20 per cent , or one lihh 
of tbe total charges Ibe result u that the pre- 
sent system fosters fraud and forgery Tlieie is a 
desire among tbe people for the extension of edu- 
catioii, but they have not enffeient means, they 
apply to Government for aid, and the Goremment 
under tbe rulesgive an inadequate grant, tbe re- 
sult IS that in many cases the master* gi\ e receipts 
for salaries which they do not receive, end ao- 
counts are cooked to show a larger income from 
private sources than isnctuslly seenred If the 
Governmenl would give sufficient grants, there 
would be no room for this sort of demoralisation 
cannot be too deeply regretted that, while the 
object of edocatioi) is to improve morals, the sys- 
tem oa which it IS maintained should tend to 
cause detenoratiou of morals In my opinion the 
amount cf o’d to be given should lu no case he 
less than h-df the receipts from private sources 
Rupee for rupee is the rule recognised hy Oovern- 
ment as regards assistance in other directions — 
such as tbe co'nstruction of roads, or the execution 
of relief works in times of distress 1 think this 
pnociple ought to be recognised in the matter 
of education It may also hs worthy of consider- 
ation whether an ariangeraent to the effect that 
tbe lower masters should be paid hy tl e school 
committee and tbe higher znesteis direct by Gov 
eminent to the extent of the amount of the aid, 
may not obviate the necessity of “fudging "the 
accounts That the present rules are acting pre 
jud cudly on the ciuse of education is admitted by 
the Diiector of Public Instruction in his report 
for 1878-79 He says “Grant in aid institu 
iions show a loss of 103 schools and 2,283 pupils 
As before explained, it is in this class of schools 
that tbe most extensive reductions have taken 
place The competition for Government aid is 
now GO close in almost every part of Bengal that 
it has become indispensable to apply to schools 
receiving grants much more ngorons conditions 
than we e necessary or possible when the system 
was lulls infancy, or even when Sir George Camp, 
bell in 1872, reviewing the past distribution of 
the grant m aid allotment, declared that, look- 
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1 have not included m Uie ilio^e lift tba Vnnl* 
Iran Colley ntaUiilied m Januirjr liit Irj the 
.Maharaja of Dufdwan at kia own eipenfo Of 
the Iwrlvecollceea, fire aw endowed from pntite 
(ource*, fit , U>e Hooplily, KruhriasLur, Cottark, 
ItajshMiye, and jtidnapore Colleffw Again, of 
the abore mentioned twelre eoilegw, two are 
maintained for apecwl porpceea, r</ , the SaoaVril 
CoUege for the promotion of Sanikrit, and the 
Sethune College for the higher ediicatioB of ad< 
rtnecd Indian ladiea Taking, hoe ercr, the total 
Bornher of State eollrgea m Itengil at iwrlrc 
and the total ezpendiure to OoremmeDt oader 
tiiia head at tn 0 lakha and a (quarter, the qoMlioa 
la— Are the nnmUr of eollegea and the charge 
to theStata du] roportionate to the popuUtion ard 
rerenaeaef thean prorinccef lor a aatitfadery 
reply to thu onestioB reeonree moit. U had to the 
eipeneoccof Lurope, tud a reference to the «do> 
caVioBai mAaUtthtbv&ta in the Movttd Kr^sdem 
thowa how ntterly inadequate la the present 
agtney for hherat eduetti m in Bengal la Uc«at 
Britain and Ireland. 1 heliere, there are oo le^ 
than nine nniTenittea with a large aotnber of 
colleges aSiliated thereto} the Cambridge Uni- 
reraity alone baa fificco colleges, and Oxford 
twenty SIX colhrgcs and halls 7s frelaod, fora 
population of six Bullions, there are two aoi. 
Tersitirs and three State colleges, Waidca a sum 
1>erof Boman Catholio inatitutions for collcgute 
instruction Id Scotland, for a population of a 
little more than threo millions, scarcely more than 
a large Bengal district, there an four uoirersilies 
and seTeml colleges, the cost to the State for 
which amounts to £20,0110 \Vhereas there is hot 
one noiTcrsity for the wholo Bengal Fmidency 
rompnsiiig hre local OoTcrnments Aod in the 
Bengal Prorincea there are only twelve coliegee 
for a populatioB of sixty mne imllions The State 
;.rant to the colleges in the United Kingdom 
also shows that the assistance rendered try the 
Gorernment to the college# m Bengal u by no 
means propoilionate to the legitimate woota and 
aspirations of the people Thus, I read in a pob 
1 0 document ” By the Act 8 and 9 \ le , Chapter 
C6 posed in 18t5 for the estahUsbment of new 
colleges m that country (Ireland), the Lords of 
the Treasury were autl onsed to issue the tom of 
£100 OOO to purchase land, and an annual sum of 
£7,000 to eich college Heoce what are 
the Queen’s Colleges at Belfast, CorL, Galsrav, 
which were opened in No%emher 1S49 lawm- 


neelicB With throe in«tiluli<mi, the Q7rro’* T’ni. 
vertUy wa* also estaMishrd for conducting exam, 
matt ms aod granting degrees At the same time 
the Homan Catholic College of Sfaynoolh was 
placed on a new fooling, rrenring £30,000 for 
new hoiUingf, and a permanent enlcwmcol for 
the sttjport of fiih stud nts In 1670 we find 
that tlw Queen's C liege# rvceirnl from the iin. 
fwrial cxcheiiiier £6 000 each, which, with £3,210 
to the Qiern's UniTefsity and £1,^81 to the 
Itoyil Insh Academy, makes a total of £30,000 
for one year, irrespectire of the enormous som of 
£312,312 8< ll'if , which WM pail m annuities 
ami allowances to the staff of teachers nnder tl« 
Irish Hoard of National IMueation. only 17 7 r*T 
fentef which was contiibnte'I ly l>eal aoorces 
Tli« Sewteh universities during the same year 
eatne in for £13,381, besUe# a special grant of 
£20,000 to that of (ilasgow, and the London 
Uoivcnity was votn! a fum of £9,377 " It will 
be seen from the aLcre statement that while ti>e 
tola! Stale grant to tlie Bengal etltcges for last 
oflletal ymr was £22, 5< 0, m roon 1 numters, the 
threo rollrgr# at CeUast, Cork, aud Oalway in 
Irtland rreeive annually £2t,<00, etclniiro of 
the sie^tal grant given to (he Mayncolh College, 
and the Scotch eollegrs £20, 1 00, ihe difference 
lA their perutation leitig as 0 an I S to C9 It 
It olwervalle that iherost of the State colleges 
in Bengal to private fuuds is about one-half of 
the State grant, and considering (lie expensivt 
machinery which is neeessarily empl ^yed in Stale 
colleges for prnressonti work, the amount of 
pnvale rontrilo'ioDs, I hold, loais a fair pro* 
portim to tl e aggregate cl argts 1 may rvDtarfc 
I ere that white the Beogal OortniRent pwyi here ‘ 
two lakhs and a quarter for the collegule nlu* 
cafMii of a population of aixty.&ine milhooi, 
the Oovernaent of India pays more tlun three 
lakhs of rnpees for the maintenance of Cooper’s 
Ilill College, which has b>^ estabhihed for the 
tratniDg of Lngland’s youth in engiDecriog at 
India’s expense 

M ith regard to high Scl oo'a, which teach up 
te the Entrance standard, lie proportion of Ihe 
GoTenmeot grant is much leas, thus — 
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The rspenditure on Govemment high schools 
amounts to 29} per cent to Gorernment aod 
to 791 eenU to private /aids, and on aul 
ed high school# to SD} per cent to Oovem- 
ment, and to 701 per cent to private funds 
In one sense the Loiemmcnt high schools have 
bocn transferred to local bodies, because they are 
vnanagcd hr district education eommitlcps, and 
•apported very largely by local funds 
The foregoing fact* and figures, in my liuioble 
opinion, show tliat as regard# high and hheral edn 
ration the people who vrant it have warmly #ecend» 
ed the efforts of Covernment, that it is grossly in- 
accurate to say that it as given gratuitouily to 
tliose who aiail themselves of it, aud that in this 
respect the iDitriictions of the Despatch of 185* 
have been earned out not eolv m snuit, but to the 
letter ^ 

Q»e» IS —Do you know of any cjises m which 
Govemmeot institutions of the higher orJsrsngbt 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or- 
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. in«' at the natUr broadly, the money lias been 
weil spent " The aided schools in every circle sad 
^strict, and vntb most effect la the Prctvdency 
Division, have been confronted with the rc*ttlts 
shown by them for the la't three years, and called 
npon to justify thew claim to a renewal or conti 
nnanceof theirgrants LeaTingontofcousideralion 
those cases in which groats have been merely 
redoted, or m which the cla«s of an aided school 
has been changed, the net resnlt is as follows 
Middle English grants have been redneed by SI, 
middle vcrnacnlarhy S, lower vcrnacnlaTby 15, 
pnmary (missionary and other) by 29, and grants 
to girls’ schools by 19 Ihese Cgares denote, not 
the whole operation of the year, hot the net rwall — 
that IS, the excess in each cla's of grants cancelled 
over new grants made The savings thns secoivd 
will he assigned in grants to schools hitherto on 
aided" I must confess 1 regret this re«oU 
The followmg remarls oecur in the report for 
1879-SO ' it appears, therefore, that the nnmher 
of grant in aid schools shows a very slight increase, 
bemglpractically limited, if we eiclnde transfers 
from ela*3 to cla*s, to a few primary and gwls* 
schools under missionary management This ap* 
parent want of progress is not to he explained 
hy the fact that the grant in aid allotment is 
fixed in amoniit, and therefore that only the same 
number of schools can be aided from year to year 
This indeed le notoimsly not the case Aided 
schools are well aware tl at they most male coo 
etant effort* to iDCTea<e thetr private lacome, so as 
toteqniten staalleT <3overnme&t grant at each 
renewal It is hot seldom that a renewed grant 
u given snthoat a redcctioa in its amount It 
would therefore follow that, with the tamo Axed 
allotment, a greater nomher of schools could be 
aided m each snccctin’e year Thu is in feet the 
ease Grants bare b^n withdrawn from 94 
schools donng the post year, sad grants haie 
been given to 114 new schools, exclndiog zenana 
agencies, bat the trne beanog of the year's 
operatioos is disclosed by the fact th-it the expend I 
itarc on aided schools has been redoced by nearly I 
Bs 12000 Thissomis therefore at our disposal I 
for aiding new schools os opportunities arise" I 
am coiutramed to say that it is a guesbouable policy 
to reduce the grant at its renewal every year, and 
to withdraw It altogether when the income from 
private sources dow not show an increase It 
fosters an element of nncertaiotv, winch cannot 
hot have amosl d wonragiug effect upen pnvatc 
efforts I do not wish to enter into the details of 
the ralee but they are in my opinioa somewhat 
vague, and leave too much discretion in t1 e 
hands of the officers of the Education Depart 


Quel SO ~Dow far is the whole educational 
system as atpreseot adffl cistered one ofp-acdcal 
neutrality i e , one in which a schcol or a college 
has no advantage or d sadrantoge from auy reb- 
gions principles that are taught or not taught in 


Am 20 —I am not prepared to say that the 
present educational system u ba>cd on a pnnciple 
of stncl religious neutrality, and when it u not «>, 
it cannot be said to be one of practical ne u trality 
It is true that Ooverntaent profes«cs perfect nw 
irahty in the instruction given in our schools aud 
college*, as well as in their managemenL But it 
has compromised its own policy by giving grants 
in-aid out of revenues mostly contnbuted by 


lltndos and mubamraaiins to missionary schools, 
the avowed oljcct of which is the eubversion of 
the religions of the came Hindus and Mnhaai'* 
madans It is tree tint the aid is given for pur- 
poses of Becnlar education, but when the primary 
object of mwsionary schools u pro*elyttsm, tie 
State practically as-ists in the promotion of that 
object with the money of thoec whose religion it 
»4 the aim of the missionary to subvert, though 
it IS ostensibly given for secular education I 
need not dwell on this question at length, as it 
was very fully and very ably argued by Sir John 
Peter Crane, late Licnlenant-Governor of Bengal, 
when the projiosal for the extension of grants lu- 
avl to misfionatf schools was first mooted I 
wonid invite the attention of the Commi sion to 
Sir John Peter Grant’s miunte on the subject 

Quel, SI — ^\lbal classes pnDCipally avail them- 
selves of Government school* and collides for the 
education of their children ? How far is tlie com- 
plaint tvfll found d that the wealthy cla^so do 
not pay enough for sncli education ? bat is the 
rate of fees parable for Ingher education in your 
province and do yon coQ*ider it adequate? 

Jm SI —The bulb of those who report to our 
EogliSb school* and colleges belong to the middle 
and lower classes On this point valuabUstatisticf 
were collected by the late Mr Sutcliffe when he 
was Pnneipal of Ibe Pre«ileney College tlis 
enqumes were confined to the Presidency College, 
but what u true of this, the pniicipal College of 
Bengal, is itdl more tree of mofussil colleges and 
I school* Mr Sutcliffe prepared the following 
return of parents aud gnardtans of the pupils ol 
the Prewdenej College according to monthly in- 
I come — 



Mr SutchSo made the following remarls upon 
the above table “ It appears from the latter table 
that wbiLit less than 5 per cent of our students 
belong to faiaiUea with incomes cf Rs 2 000 a 
month and npivard*, nearly 50 per ccot belong to 
ranulie* with incomes not exceeding Ils 100 a 
month. These cqucIusioqs throw no discredit on 
the*« return* for out ©f some 50 notonously 
wealthy families resident in Calcutta and the 
suburb*, 1 find that only 4 or 5 ate represented lu 
our cbL.8 rooms , whilst the holders of junior 
and setiiw scholarships belong nltaost entirely 
to tomTies with incomes of less than Rs 200 
a month An analysis of the li«l of scholars, 
made when the*e tables were drawn up, 
slowed that 26 per cent of the student* were 
dependent upon tbeir scholarships for defraying 
*“«J voHege expenses " It is to be regretted that 
the heads of Mr Sutcliffe's table were not feUowed 
in BuhsoOTcnt returns, and by reducing the dilTe. 
vent head* into a small number, the value of th" 
returns as indices to the condition of the school 
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ffoing P*^'**b n’tilralisnj 

iumjirg H« 2)10 n-itli Hs 0,990 atiJ Tcmo\in{;(b« 
nlono^ tist al'opelbcr from tlic lower cla«fe% facts 
ba>c not l-ecn olSowetl to come out os e<tn«piCQinis 
as thej slionUl, nivcrtlielc«s ihero is ara| L esi 
•lence to show tint there has l-ecn no nntonal 
clnn;ro in tins respect of late ^Ir Croft, in Lis 
report for IS b 7P furntilics the following table 
showing the social pMitiou of pupils in vanoua 
cb-ses of eel ools ■— 

CU« e(«W< 


J1 ct«T rcRl lb 8 3 

ts 

>IUII«\rn>euUr IS 

. ■* 

I'r » *7 ~ 3 

Tetsl tif a!) icboolt S 

Jlr Croft milw lie followin'* rcmirks on the 
aWre "In the Tctiuni of the ptMions jeat the 
percental of tl e throe classes were 5, 27, and 
72 5 n-spcctuely Tie creat d<’crea»o in tie 
number of mnlJl clsfs pupils shown m the present 
returns arises from a new Pifinition of the classes 
that I as l>een introduced, the cfTcet of whiclt has 
been to transfer to the lower class a larj^J nnm! cr 
of jupiU hitherto returned rs Ixlon^in,; to the 
midJIe class All such definitions sro esseutiall/ 
arlitrar}, hut for the rctumi of (he present jear 
tl c followmi* hare teen ado( ted — * 

"lie' upper cliMcs* meluJo tlioM whose income 
omounti tolls 10,000 a}ear, if derived from 
(iorcruBieul serriee, estates, cr j rofes»ions , or to 
lit. 80,000 a sear if Jenred from trale 
“The ‘middle chs'cs’ include Ihoso helow the 
upper classes who nte (1) ofEcers of Ooveranent 
other than neitial serrants, conslablcs, ant (lie 
like, (2) holJenot realieed propertp jicldio^ an 
ineome of Bs 200 a }ear and n{ wards, (3) profes* 
eional men, (4) merchants, Laabers, aud lar^ 
traders 

“ The ' JoiTcr classes ' include all who are not lo* 
eluded in the other two 

" Of tl 0 whole number of 571,202 lower eltss 
pupils, 31'', S3a ore chillrcn of cuUiratin^ rjots, 
and C3,4CJ of rmaW tratArs T/awe fnTporfwns 
indicate the extent to wh ch the system of pnmvr 
education is worbinR for tliobcnclit of t! e s^cuU 
lural c!ay«es'' It is thus char that the opnUnt 
classes do not to an/ appreciable extent asailtlnai* 
selves of ti c higher educational est'sbhshtoenls I 
wish the fact were otherwise 11 hen the weaKI y 
classes are so backward in ipvin" their boys the 
beneft of high cducotioD, it is idio to eomplam 
that they do not pay enough for eiieli education 
Tlic following IS a statement of the tuition fees 
charged m the Bengnl colhgcs with n few exccp> 
tions, regarding which I hare no information, 
including tloiemment, aided, aud unaided col 
leges — 


VMJ» Lamn 

<Um. tItM. 

C" I »« 

4ft b t2 1 

SIB CIS 

81 1 m 
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Trci it nej CulIeBS 
Hw^hly , 

PicTa 

Ivr •hnngbor 
Kaj>LuI ;« , 

Ch tt»pong 
itidnsi rs 
Csicntu Modnia 
Bcngsl 


8 For n nJos 

1 UabBamtdtiM 


1 1 snaai 


AtJtl CuUeyt— Ps 

IrseClurcf Inittition 6 

et \sr r< lollrge C 

Geirnl Awenill) I Colhgo d 

r«<i /r/ Gllfitt— 

1l(tiop>4 tl I ilitdtion 3 

Allen Coll gs 3 

Cry 3 


I oonstJer tlie tuition fio m the Piesihney 
Colkgc, nhiili IS Its 12 per mciisim, or 11 111 
or £14 8 jer annum, too lii„li, Iming regard to 
the means of tlio peisoiis who gci crully set d 
tlieif toys to this coll gc According to Ifr 
Sutcliffe a statement, out of a total of 290 pupils 
aUcudmg the Irciidencj college, nearly hdt of 
them, or llO, eimc from parents or guaidians 
tilth incomes below lls lUl) per mengeni, and 
on (hem a Imtion fee of Its 12 for ono boy 
cannot lut press very h-ird The tnition fee 
IS not of courec the only charge, books, papers, 
and other Appliances aha cost a largo sum, some 
of the boys a^rftio Late pnvate tutors at 
home If n pinnt Ins more than ono boy in 
cehool, the educational expensis tell tcry seriously 
on his resource* Living 1 as become tcry expen- 
sitc all over llen^l, and most of those who gci er* 
ally setd their l^ys to our sch'ioN and colleges 
3i d It ditlicult to maLc two ends meet There ora 
sereral items of growirg cspinditiire which one 
eann t avoid, such as education, me hi ition under 
tho 1 uropcan system, mumcinal taxes, marriage 
expenses, and a higher sfandtril of comfort onuig 
to the expanded ileas of hung and health fostered 
hycxtemicd oloeation A<Id to tbe«o items the 
foil m tho value of the rupee Tlio result is that 
the middle classes who patr()iii*o the schools and 
collcgi* live from hmd to monlli Tho xory faet 
that tho ofttiio colleges in Calciitli do not charge 
more than one fourth of the fie levied in the 
IVc* denry College, show* how heavy is the fee* 
rate of t^o laller I am toll that by a recent 
statute of the Llni\er<ity of Oxford its doors are 
open to all for the almost nominal fee (mmimum) 
of £3 10 per annum (1 hare not myself seen this 
statute), while the fee rate in the Prcsidei cy Col 
lege in Calcutta IS, nsalrealy itateil £14 S» per 
annum, aud in the mofussil colleges £6 per 

»OOVIB 

Qtfi 22 — CauyonodJnccany insfancoof apio 
pnctaryeclioolofcollegesiipporledenlirely byfees? 

I An* iR?— fhero are BOieral proprietary colleges 
' nod schools lu Calcutta which are supported entire* 

I ty ly fccB, anch as tl c Metropolitan Institution 
' which tencies up to the U A staudard, tl e Albert 
and City Colleges nliich teach up to the First Aifs 
standard, the Oriental Seminaiy, the school depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Institution, the Sam 
Ilazaar bracch of that institution, the Training 
Academy and tl e PrcBidency Sol ool, winch teach 
up to the Lntrauce standard There are also other 
proprietary schools in Calcutta w) icli are self- 
supporting Tlie eireumstnnces of the people m 
the mofussil are not such as to yustiCy the inference 
that such results will Lb possible there for many 
ycare to come 

Qae* 23 — Is it m your opinion possible for a 
non Oovemment inatilition of tho highei order 
to become lulluintial and stable when in diiect 
competition with a similar Government institu 
t»n? If so, wader what condihons do you con- 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ams 23— T do not see any reason why a non- 
Oovernment institution of the highei ordci, if 
78 
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well inina2<^ tlionll not Income jnnoctitial ntcl, 
MabU nlicn in Jifcct compelUi n mill * Gown- 
meat institution Tie Metropolnan In-titnUen, 
managed Vy tint iliatingw »lied oisl ^<tcran i^lnea 
lionwt.runilit l^ae Lbuider \idya«Ba«. i» » 
notaWe witance in i^iot It Ix^n a* w enlratiM 
mIiooI, tlicn beeamc a wood gra le col!^, alter- 
watd* developed lUlf into a full flxlgcd MA or 
l»t pralt college, and la* now a Idcd tlo Law 
ctasws It* pn^Tres* Lai been ilcailj and continu- 
on* Two condition* are nc«*«Hry for niece** — 
demand for the article eupplied and pood maaage- 
tnenl ' 

Qt(t 2i TstLe cause of lugber C'lucation in 

Tonr proTtnee injured br any nnbcallliy competi- 
tion , and if to, wbat rTtnctly, if any, would you 

5i— 1 do not tliinl; tLat tl t can«e of !ii"l» 
education in tin* proi inee w inj irol 1 y nnbeahliy 
compntitioD A* in other alfain of Ufc, ao in 
cduBilion, competition aecm* to Inlp, and not to 
injure, the progres* of cdncation, and my coanc- 
lion »*tl at there i* a great want of competition 
and want of ailoqnate eupplr It M unqiiealioo- 
aUe that the demand for fiigb education i* in- 
creasing, but the Gorernment w not Leepiagjoce 
with It, and pnrate enterprise ha* not come for 
ward to meet it alcqnaUly Tl>e OoTcramenl of 
Bengal, in ita Resolution on the lv« 1 location 
Iteport, ey» * Tl e demand for eollcgute educa 
tion las corarclled the Goremmeof to twosiJe 
addition* to tJa profe««OTut slafL Tin* demand 
u a growiBg one and it i*, iti Sir Ail ley Eden's 
opinion impo**iUe tl at Ooremment can keep 
paeo nith this growing d<.inand " 

<2««* S'— Bo eilucatcd naticc* in yonr pro- 
Tince readily find remuaeratire coiilojmeol? 

Jm Generally educated nalires in thi* 

proTinee find remnocralire employaent, lot the 
field I* limited Tl « grad latc* of tl c Uni*<r*ily 
arc now l«ttcf encouraged than tl ey u«o<I to Ue 
before, but I think they oiiglit to hare pnonty of 
cosiitmtion in a\l eases Under any tircnin 
stances tie prospect* of the gradoat's are fairly 
aitured for many rears to come, au I it is not 
nrrrseary to epeeulato on that point, murli less 
artificially to retard the nrogree* of iotillectoal 
amelioration ly placing uiQicnllies in the war 
The case la dilTcrent with regard to tl o«e who are 
plucked or olliged to drop their ttudic* biforeat- 
taiQiDg a degree Tlie number of these bears 
an nohwUhy relation to that of graduates, and 
they are necessar ly dircontonted I or them 
technical education and the indudnal walks of 1 fe 
she Id be roads more readily accetn Lie II it in no 
cmli<ed coiintrr la education checked to pre- 
vent failures and the case should not lie dilTcmit 
in India 

Q»m 2C— 'I* the instnietion imparted inse- 
condary schools calculatol to store the miods of 
those who do not purs le their studies further with 
useful and practical information ? 

ifiu SC —1 am constrained to say that lb5 
instruction imparted in secondary schools under 
the present system is not calculated to store tl e 
iiiinda of those wl o do not pursue their slod cs 
f irtl er with useful and practical loformation to 
tl e desired eitent Foe my part I tbiuk. tt at wo 
student can understand or appreciate Lngluh 
literature properly who does not know sometbinw 
about the classic lands of Greece and Rome Bnt 
I helieve, with a few erceptions here and there. 


tie Ilislorif* of Greece and Iloroe are not tanght 
sn fecendiry •chonlt, far lc*« general hutory. 
Tbc students are initmctcd m pro*-, bnt tufi't.ietit 
ettmtinn i* not paid to j«try. In fart, I<*etrf 
wMcludedfcumllielntraiice course Ikvih keep- 
ing an 1 letter-wnting, wLich nonll be cf lb« 
greatest use to the itu Irnt in after life, are not 
taigltatail Jren*j^lling i* not well done, 
correct pronunciatna U iv t prticrally atternlcd to, 
while } Hgl ill translation bikT J nglisL composition 
are neglected , lianlirnting i* not also cul'irafed 
Tl 0 student who doe* not go Icyond the tecoo Jarr 
sclool ean neither r«-l nor write, nor speae 
In^tisli correctly I am of opinion (hat if Kn- 
trance candidaira Were i-nrac'! on wlat u called 
tl e I as* avrrage loclndtag all subject* tl e itodcnt 
wouM feci greater liberty of action, and the criU 
ofthabard and fast rules of Uniremty exAffiiu* 
tione would be lessened 

Qatt ^7— Do yen think there i* anr trath in 
tl,e atatemenl that the attention of teacher* and 
pupil* i« unduly dircct/d to the Entrance es* 
amiftition of the Unireraity 7 If so, are yon of 
opinion that (hi* nrcumstanco impair* the praeti- 
ol value of tl e cJocati-’n in swndary school* for 
the tcqmrcmcnls of ordinaiy 1 fc 7 
Jai S7 ^\n tleUnircriity*y*temi*adead- 
krcl syitem, and tenli to rrdiice all edacntiooa) 
institQtiona to one dull uniformitr The aun of 
all*cht»l*i»tc>pvM»tuUril» a‘ t^s matnculatinn, 
and'*p»«" iLetrforc i* tl e ws'ehwerd of |npit*, 
teacher*, manager*, impcetor* and all eonerroti! 
And “pii**^ has al«o Lctome tiepawng ngnal 
m the native malnmonial market AUeSortsore 
therefore oonecntntrd upon tbi* sole point— <r8ta 
the stodent anvhow, lot pn** be mast ^^e« 
betide him wbo niiDot pwM* Aten* time many 
of thecrllfpw eoonreled with Osford and Cam« 
Vnlgo 4i3 not require any matriculation oxamioa 
ton A cerlifie*te from anr MA, giving Ins 
opifivon that tho candi late bad luiTcieot element- 
aiy knowiedgo to IcoeCtlr eolleguto edueatioo 
sufllced for admi tion Of late a pKliminary rs- 
aminalion ha* Locn introduced but it is of a 
general and superficial character The same I 
believe I* the case st Oohiliay, where at the last 
luatnculation 1,400 candiJare* out of a total of 
IftbO or passed In Ite gal, however, tie 
test I* severe by rule, and made much more #o by 
esaimnm. Inshort every el *tacle i* pt la the 
way of many candidates passing, and tie annual 
•laughter of lonoceoU u inghlfnl 'hie exaoisna- 
tioo i», moreover of a very technical nature, an 1 
the character of eduoaton iiecc«*anly becoraea 
healthy in the schools Real education i* noces- 
sanly sacrificed to the examii log test of the 
Uoiveivity B it the whole Uame doe* not rest 
with the University The Universily has lad 
down a certain le«t , it i*, I think, the fault of the 
Education Dcrartmect that in secondary acbouls 
it allows sound healthy instruction for the reqaire- 
mentaofordmary life to be saenfioed for mere effect 
(?«e* SS —Bo yon think tl at the namher of 
pnpils ro secondary schools, who present Ihem- 
selvesforthe University Fntranre Examination, 
la noduly large when consparv’d with thi require 
meats of the coiintty 7 If you think so, what do 
yon regard as the causes of this state of things, 
and what remedies w oulj you suggest 7 

2S— I do not think the namher of can- 
didate* for the Unirersitr tutranre Eiaminalion 
n nndnly large, and any attea pi to check it would 
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There are, itj my opinion, eerfain ndvantajics in 
favour of the Preaiileney College which arociititlid 
to special coUMJeration The nrrniigcinents m the 
pruale colkges for the literary course are certain- 
K good , hut ni regards the missionnrj colleges, 
tricre is the eier rre en( ifranhoct. of the rc/i- 
gions element , auu as regards the native col 
leges, English is taught I j natiic profissora 1 
ha>c alwa)s hoca of opinion tint English is 
best taught h} on 1 nglishman, ^ust as liengali 
IS best taught by a neiigah, it being underslooil 
that the teacher or professor is himself thorough!) 
conversant uith hu subject There arc in tiorbs 
of English literature idioms, turns of phrases and 
expressions, allusions to h nglish scenes, cKst<nns, 
manners, and events, which niaj be best explained 
by an Lnglisbman English pronuniiation and 
intonation are aUa of much importance, and can 
1(0 best tanght by a properly qiiahfii'd J ngltshman 
I bare already stated that the private college* in 
Calcutta arc well managed, hut the native col 
Kges cannot afford to maintain higl Ij paid 
English professors for instruction in English, 
while tho nii««ionary colleges are shunned by 
those who can afford to paj higher fics The 
maintenaneetfaCiovcrumeiit college for those who 
wish to learn Eiigli'li from the founfam source 
and arc willing to iiav for tho dear article, i* ihcre 
fore a necessitv Uul there are other reason* why 
tic rrwiletirj College re<)uircs Government tups 
port There arc no arraogemvnls in tho private 
colleges for instruction in tho B or Science course, 
and the'o coUegos cannot afford to provide for an 
expensive maehmer) for that purpo<c 'flioR the 
candidates for the M A cxaniination receive in 
the Presidency College a linl of help which they 
cannot get ciscwliero All thvse considerations, 1 
submit, rcijotre the maintenance of the Prcsilency 
Coll go by Government But even the President 
CfU'fge it» pmsifrrt toeUsg Hoes not provtHo lor 
instruction >q all branches of the Science course, 
such as Botany, Z Kilogv, Geology, Jlincralogy, 
&c A Govcmiucnt college should make liberal 
provision for thi<e sciences, but it is not done 
in the mofussil colleges Uic shortcomings in this 
respect nre more gliniig and, as far ns the students 
attending llicisc colleges are coi cerned, the cption 
of taking the B or Science course 
remains a dead letter from want of alequato 
^arrangements for instruction The scale of remu 
neratiow given to the rrofe*sors in tho Presidency 
College IS tar too high and the nnniber of working 
hours nssignisl to them, until latclv, was ridicu- 
lously low Tor insta cc, three professors have 
lately taken leave, but their places liave not been 
lilUJ up, tbcir work being earned on by other 
nrofessors This fact slows that at least these 
three professors were surplusage when they were 
on the staff Tlie Presidency College corresponds 
with the College Bepartmeot of the late Hindu 
College and if the expenses of t! e two were com 
pare'l the differcnco would be literally stunning 
In the general repoitof public instruction, Bengal 
for 11150 51 I hnd the following return of tbc 
College Department of the Hindu College — 


rrofM"nr of Sorroj 
Prof nor of t^utorsl 
loiopl j 


600 0 0 
300 0 0 
106 10 6 

BOO 0 0 


Totax 1,BI>6 10 0 


Butthe gross expenditure of the Presidency Col 
lego was in IbSO-Sl Bs 1,09,597 1 1 ho total 
monthly expenditure of the College Department of 
the Hindu College was Bs 1 500 m 1S50 the 
Principal of the Presidency College now alone 
receives a salary of Bs J,60l( Of course the cir- 
cumstances of tbc Presidency College differ from 
those of tbc Hindu College The unraber of stu. 
dents attending the former being very much 
larger, a corresponding professorial staff must be 
entertained , then the B or Science course requires 
a good staff of professors and a well stoied iabo 
ratory, but in my opinion not a little of the 
diOerencc in (he cost shown above is due to the 
liigli ccalo of salaries now paid to the professors m 
the Government colleges I must confess that 
the genllcmen who formerly used to constitate the 
professorial staff of our colleges were not a whit 
inferior to their successors, — some of (hem were, 
indeed, ntcii of rare nhilitj and European reputa 
tion, aud yet (hey were con(ent with salanes of 
Rs CUO, Its 500, and Rs 300 a month Of course 
in thc«e da)-s the rupee has gone down to value 
and the prices of provi<ioDa Lave risen, but the 
scale on which tho salanes of the Educat onal 
officers have been raised is not m my opiniou war 
ranted by (he exigencies of the service Thesealc 
iiae cviifently been -drawn up on a fal«e analogy 
with tbc salanes of tbc Covenonted Civil Service, 
(ho highest paid tcrnce m the civilised world 
To regulate solines on that model is to regulate 
them «u the most extravagant model possible 
Apart, however, from that question, the functions 
of tlie two classes of officers are so widely different 
that a fair comparison cannot be made Lct'ivcen the 
two If the Government wishes to reduce the 
cost of high education, it ought to revi e the Bala- 
nce of the higher grades of toe Educatiou eervice 
It IS observable that tone of the professors of the 
PresiHenof CoUrgr oroj>)ora]/stj, ifhoa fhoSHact 
tion D partment pays full salary toaperioi], it has 
a right to his full time, or to claim a fuU day's 
work, but when pan of it is devoted to other 
work, surely a correiponding deduction ought to 
bo made from tho full salary given But tbeie 
18 not a single case m which eueh deduction has 
been made In my opinion,! repeat the time has 
not amved for Government to withdraw from the 
direct management of the colleges Even in 
Calcutta, where there are so many private colleges 
in GXistei'ce, the mamtenaDce of the Presidency 
College I* necessary on special grounds 1 do not 
think that the maintenance of the Government 
colleges at all retards the growth of self reliai cc 
and eoraliaation for local purpose^ In the mofus 
nl there are not elements for successful puvate 
competition with Government colleges fn Cal 
cutta there is certainly much room for such com 
petition, and private compebtion has flourished 
without detriment to the Presidency College As 
for schools, I have already said that the Govern 
ment ought to keep in its own bauds the primary 
schools sujiei intended by village panchayats, and 
to administer the secondary schools through the 
gnnt-in aid system 

Q«<* 38 — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre 
hend that the standard of instruction in nn^ class 
of institutona would deteriorate? If you think 
80, what measures would you suggest in Older to 
picrent this risult ? 
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for »x\«mscd ta«.t\on I am to 

•pccul UxatioD for educational purposes 

Q Are the (ninis nowinhabitants of the 
Tillages m which their schools are situated t 

A J—>^ot m all cases. 

Q -4— In )onr answer to question 27 jo» 
hare said that the Educational Departmei t saen 
r ee sound healthy instruction for mere effect la 
wl at way is this done? 

A 4—1 do not mean the Educational Ihs 
partment — I mean the school aothontics, (bey 
attempt to secure good results at the Unirernty 
examinationj without caneg for lohstantial cda> 
cation. 

IU^OA^ABAM^DALUtt. 

Q— Is your ob|ectioa to mnnicipolitiea betog 
charged with the support and management of 
schools based entirely oa finanetal grounds ? 

A —I lare already said that distnct boards 
■honld hare charge of education, and municipal 
boards are superfluous for the purpose of super* 
Tuion. 

JJtf Dk Jean 

Q 1— In your answer to question 22 yoa 
hare menliouM sereral schools as self.sapporttog, 
would TOO tell me the reason why they reccire no 
grant from Goremmentl Is it because they nerer 
applied for it, or because, hartog applud, they 
were refused? 

A 1 ~TheydHl not apply fora grant 

Q Are such schools, bowerer, uader the 

eoBtcrl of Gorenoent? 

A They are not 

Q 3—^00 hare said la your answer toques* 
tiott S2 that Intpecton should take pupils and 
masters unawares. M ould you extend the measure 
to middle and high schools^? 

A 3—1 would apply the measure only to 
mofussil school*. 

Q 4 — Iklien the ta<pection takes place bat 
once a year, and hears upon all the matters taught 
in the coarse of the year, should not the Inspector 
ratlier gire notice of his rmt leieral months la 
adrance? 

A 4 *>1 should rather say no 

JJy Sta. Cnorr 

Q— \o<i hare stated that, under the system 
of payment by results the arerage grant to pn 
marr school* u Its ID a year, and you adroeate a 
miQimum grant of Its 00 a year Ilnre you 
r^arded toe financial beanog of that propel. 


I coast lenng that the present grant for primary 
education u 5 lakhs a year and do }oa think that 
I tlic increased expenditure could t>c met from the 
present resources of Government? 

A — \es, 1 have fully considered that point 

Sy THE Bet W R Blackbtt 

$ —Is the whole educational system as at 
present admimstered one in which a school or 
college has oo adrautago or disadvantage with 
respect to receiving Government aid from any 
religions principles that are taught or not taught 
in It? 

It IS, there is no distinction made at 
present. 

JJy THE Rev Slit jriLLBB 

Q 1 —You refer with apptoYsl to the large 
provision for higher education in the Umted 
Kingdom , would not the policy of aiding but not 
directly managing, colleges which has produced 
such gtwd effects m Britain produce similar effects 
in providing amply for the h gher education of 
Beigal? 

A i— Ac already explained, both as regards 
Calcntta and the mofnssd, the tune for canymg 
out that pobey baa not yet eome 

Q 2 — Do yon think that when the proper 
time amvn the policy followed in r^rd to bigoer 
education in Britain will alsu bo the mt for Ben 
gal? 

A. 2—1 can’t be a prophet. 

JJy THE PeZSIDEVT 

Q— Yon np that the gmnta to guru or 
teachers of pnmary schools should he increased 
and that the grafiU>in a d to serondary and higher 
class schools should also le increasM At the 
same time you say that tl e sums expended upon 
colleges nnoer direct Government management 
cannot be curtailed May we take it, then that 
your del bi.rate opinion u that tl e general expend 
iture of public money ufon education mast he 
largely increased il education u to be put on a 
aati*facloTy footing? 

A ^Tbat IS my deliberate opinion I also 

w«;di (a add that if the Ooeernmeuti instead of 
•urreodeniig three mill on* of revenue by the last 
B^get had retained one third of it and applied 
It to (be rurpofea of education, there would have 
b^ no lack of funds for that purpose In Ben 
gal, for example the seventy lath* of salt daty 
which ^vc been given up were paid by the masses 
of tl e people and could not have been devoted to 
s better purpose than their educatioo. 


Ecfdenee ^tde Rev 

[Qaiftiooi 1 to lA are (pe«ul and not cent* aw] la the 
" SUadaid L rt. **3 

Q /—Arc you acquainted with the system 
of colleg at« instruction in Bengal, with special 
reference to the Science course of the Calcutta 
University? 

A /— lam 

Q 2 —By what means have you obtained 
that acquaintance and over what penod does your 
expenenee extend ? 

A £—1 am Professor of Physical Science in 
St. Xavier's College siacc 18C9, have been Beetor 


E Latovt, 8 J I 0 1.E 

of the College from 1871 to 1878 I was appoint 
«d Fellow of tie Calcutta Univer* ty i. IS'7 
and I am % ice President and l^turer of the 
Indian Association for the CuUivat on of Science 
•inee its foundation m the year 1675 

Q 2— Are you of opin on that the Sconce 
course of the Calcntta University can he taugl t 
efficiently in aided institutions ? 

A 5— les I am of that opinion t\e teach 
Physica and Chemistry m St ^vier s C Ilcge. 

Q 4 —Has it come intliin your ki owledgt 
that any coo* derable classes of students exhib t 
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nVbet tk special apUtmJc ter, or a tcpiignaoM to 
the experimental eluJj of, any of the oljecU of 
the Science course 

A J— "Mv espcnciiec ii liroiled to 
nnJ ClicTJiitry. I alwa)* tminJ tke ftiuleota 
taking a Rreat interest in, and sliomog a fair 
nptitiide for, gcieutific stuly, wlieiierer tli# lec- 
ture# I are I cen pr |x.rl) iHaslratcil trilli euital lo 
cxpeniaeiits A {urely tln-orolieal or matkema- 
tical teicliirg does not seem to Cnl moch faionr 
mtU the generality of »tii lent* 

Q 5 M/sitJ a coll-gfl duly proriding for 

instruction m the Scanct course be, in jour 
opinion, necciwrily m'rc cxKnsiie than on# con- 
lining it* instroction to the Literary coarse? 

A C — the staff required woul! in leitk ra*e« 
be pretty much the same. Lot a IJitional expen li* 
ture would, of conrsc, be ineiirnil to proenre the 
instrumcTits for rows um and liboratory 
the usual near and tear, neir inttnimeiiU shoiiM 
from time to time be aldiAl to thi. stock, to keep 
pace with new discOTcno»or new applieatinn* 

Q (?— \Miot stall of profeswri would rou 
eonsiler indispcnjaUe for tcMhing the • ibjecu in 
each alternaliie group of the Science coof*c 7 
A C— I have no c*j>crieiicc in the other 
groups, but I thmV one profM‘or for Phisic* and 
another for Clicmutry absolutely rcijuireO, tearing 
the mallisnialical portions of the tobject* to the 
IVofvssor of •latliematui the time of iectaren to 
ex]«nneutal sciences Uing full) taken only the 
preparatiTO of eipenment*, the care ot mstni- 
ments, &c 

<2 7— Are you of opinion that the ezi«*ing 
grant lo aid rule* permit of aidol ccUcgce making 
suitable proruion tor instruction in Scniice with- 
out too tnucli crippling tlicw wtources for geuenl 
uiatructmn? 

A T,-‘Oae college tcanage-l op to date to 
tmcli the Science course tinder the prreent rvlc* , 
howercr, it is but fair to ailJ that occmionaHy a 
special grant was giren u* for tlie j urcha«c of 
necc«*UT instruments Our coll-xtwn of aipira- 
tus has been formed gradually, and u now one of 
the best IQ Calcutta , 1 cslimate it* cost at eume 
Ba 20,000 

Q S — TTbat, in your opinion, is the mini- 
mum of scientific apparatus indispensably required 
for imparting a due amount of instruction m the 
appointed sabjects of the Science course’ 

A 8 — 1 hare no expenence of other groups 
than of Physics and Clietnistrr It is diflicaft lo 
give axorrect estimate of the c- st of instmoeate, 
and still more diflicult to f>x the number or to 
make a list of the indispensable apparatus, I ut 
roughly speaking, I sbould say that Bs IO,Qtl(> 
would suffice for the purpose 

Q 9 —Can yon suggest aor way by which 
tbe cost of I roriding sacnliGc and philosophical 
apparatus might be r^ueed ? 

J 9 — Prom^ my personal espcrimce, I oca 
decidedly of opinion that the French mskera ore 
cheaper, and qnite as good as, if not better than, 
any other in Eoropc Their insiruiBents maj be 
obtained graduated for t^ugbsb rec]uirements if 
this IS coDsideied necessary I believe that the 
Pres dency CoU'ge has also fimnd it more econo* 
mica) to purchase French instruments 

Q 10 —What measures could be takes for the 
mannfactnre of ecientiGo instrnmeats tu tl«« conn 
try? 


A. W— Xknotrof no other wortihop* whef 
inch ll]•tmroctll• could bo male than the TcIo« 
graph iirkshcp* at Allpore and tie ^falhrcaatl• 
cal Inilrumcnl Dcjarlmcnt in X'arkJStrret llow- 
crer, »f aulDcicnt indnccnienl* could be given, I 
don’t »mThy p nrate f rms, inch a# Solumn* L 
Co, Black ati I Murray, and others, thotild not 
manufaclnro the simpkr of tbese instrument* at a 
mtoiijble cost. 

Q ff— Could the OoTrrnmcnt ^foscum* on! 
the llotamcal or 7j-'ok'i;>cal (Jardeu*, without 
interfering with thrir poj ular eliaractcr, be I ut to 
more ««e than at pn-*«til fir tie special jurjem cf 
instrvcting •tiulriil* rf wllt^'i* pir[xini',^ to 
graduate in the Science course and if to, in wlat 
way mght this l« <1 ne ? 

j Ji — Uivimbletlly the cuIWiton of miucr* 
aloCT, pfrlogi, Ltaiif, an! roolo^y, acciimu* 
htci and clMufel in tl c-c Ma«cotns, mijU 
rarily !a m* lo arccftil h to hi'tnnrs acce at auird 
by ihcir piij ila To this manner practical u**cn« 
coni I be girrn without the necmity of separate 
collection* for thediffmot pllcgrs Far from 
interKnng wuh ti « public ebararUr of thtrse in* 
atitution#, (III* public use of ralual V colicctioi * 
would griatly riihauec tbnr uacfulues*. 

Q — Mould trauaUtion* of Lnrepean rcien- 
tilie treatises into tl » reniacuLr langua^’r* of 
India U, in your ot mien, an rfrieieist orant of 
iromoting the »tufy ofSeienee? If m, tu what 
manner could tla productieu of lurh Ivobi Itf 
•timulaled’ 

A J3—1 think that for tbe mere eomplek 
works on Scm nee, tlicrc u no great alranta^ in 
translating them, as thoK who are likely to 
unlcrilaid item anl benefit by their riaJmg 
know 1 1 jlislv Well eivo'igli , but a good tolled 
tion of &(ei)i\ IVimert in the lernacolae would 
go a long war to fajniliantc the matre* with 
the rleraenli ot 5ci nci U can hanlly be said 
that Soccce la* taken rout in a couiitr) when 
the higlil) educatwl few are'alonc couTersant nitb 
Uo clemt.nlin fact* of Science I think some 
such Pnmirs have l^wn piLh,hed alrcadr, but, 
to U ii« ful, they ouglit to b% comp k\l well, and 
mort Bccurately than somi of tl rae bools tl at 
came uinlvr my notice I think that if Goicra* 
mcnl ntto lo rrojsvst pnres for the best proilue 
tions, men nlu arc alK to Jo the work might 
easily lic found 

C -fS— kteyoti fill , from yonr own eif^ 
nence, to point out instance* showing m what 
manner sUaetiU who Lave grvdualcl m theSciciico 
course hare »ubsc.jneiilly turned their Lnon ledge 
to account? 

A 1^—1 know of one of our own student*, 
who IS now Profe«orof MntlieaalK'S nnd rii3aical 
ScKBce in one of the mi.sionar) coll'ges of Cal 
cotta. Several other, have started chibs or associa- 
tions, where ll ey occasionally give Lctures on 
popnlar ecientif o subjects 

t? 31 — Are vou aware of any natives of 
Bengal who, 1 aving «o graduated, Invc intcrosted 
^msehes m disseminating scientific knowledge 
by means of the vernacular or ottcnvise ? 

A Id— 1 don’t, know any case 111 iHiint from 
t^uitcs, bat men who stodied Science before 
the B or Scien e course was cstablubed bavs 
Mertw the nseUos most tandaUy for tbe purpose 
of uiousing a knowledge of Science ninoagst their 
OiUDtryraeii I refer lo the founJilion, by Ik. 



jr-ihendra lal Sircar, M D , o£ the Indian Associa- 
tion for the Cuhivation of Science, — a purely 
Natire inetitution, where lectures are re^larly 
deliTcrcd in Phj files, Chemistry, and Astronomy, 
and on which 1 shall have occasion to say more 
later on 

Q JJ— Do yon think that the demand for 
Ecicntilic education is likely to increase id Bengal? 
If so, could a sufficient amount of scientific ednea- 
tion be giren under the grant in aid mica to meet 
that demand in Bengal? 

A. lo — \es, I think the people in this conn, 
try are beginning to realise the value of a eonnd 
knowledge of scientific facts for practical purposes , 
and I hare no doubt that students would gladly i 
receive instruction m Science if that instruction I 
was made sufficiently attractive hy illustrated lec- ^ 
turcs I alwap found large and appreciative 
audiences whenever I gave public lectures on 
scientific subjects with expenments, and in St 
Xavier’s College students attend the Science classes I 
with evident pleasure I 

Q IG —What mechanism does, or contd, 
exist for meeting that demand, apart from Gov* 
ernment colleges? 

A JC— ^lanyof the aided colleges might be 
induced to take up the teaching of the Science 
coarse, as we hare done in St. Xavier's Desides, 
there is the Indian Association of winch I spoke 
in question 14 The courses of lectures in that 
Association might easily be adapted to the require 
ments of the c A course and of the B course of 
tho UDirer«ity, and students from all colleges 
TMeive there asaffioient experimental knowledge 
to render the collection of instruments in private 
colleges much less exMUsive, and almost nnoecee 
eary As a matter of fact, the bulk of auditors at 
present attending our lectures at the Indian Aso* 
ciation 15 made up of D or Science studenta of 
various colleges, not excepting the President Co1> 
Icgc,— so much BO that, in oracr to suit tbeir con* 
vemence. we are obliged to discontinue tbe lectures 
dnnng the college vacations A new leetnre ball, 
capable of accommodating 500 students, is to oe 
ereclftl this year, and new instrumcnu are con- 
stantly being added to a coUection procured at a 
cost of some Ks S0,000 A small observatory 
will also be built during the present year, to erect 
m It a good refracting equatorial, recently pre 
sented to the Aasocution ^ a native gentleman 
of the town 

Q 17 — If any Government colleges arc 
retained for Science teaching, bow many do yon 
think are enough for Bengal, in addition to aided 
colleges and other institutions? 

A 17 — This would, of course, depend on the 
demand for scientific education , but it seems to 
me that the present machinery is quite sufficient 
and will suffice for a long time, especially if some 
more of our aided schools are induced to take up 
the teaching of Science 

Q IS — Are you of opinion that it would 
be possible to arrange to teach at some central in 
sbtution the Science coarse, in whole or in part, to 
all tbe stndents of Calcutta colleges who take up 
the B course? 

A 18 — I think lectures might be delivered, 
for instance, at the Indian Association for the 
Cnlbvation of Science, which would suffice to pre- 
pare the students to pass in the B course Bat in 
practice this coidd not meet fully the requirements 
of all the students 

EvDgak 


Q*tt 19 —Have yon any remarks to offer on the 
principles of the grant-in aid system, or the details 
of ita admiDistration 7 

Am 19 — I am of opmion that the best ^stem 
of grant in aid is that of payment by results 

20 —How far is the whole education 
system, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal neutrahty, t e , one m which n school or a col- 
lege has no advantage or disadvantage from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
in It? 

Am SO— I think that the educational system, 
03 at present administered, is one of practical neu- 
trality 

23 — Is it in your opinion po'sible for a 
non Ooverement institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com- 
tition with a similar Government institution ^ 
so, under what conditions do yon consider that 

I it might become so’ 

Am 23 —I am of opinion that snccessfnl com 
petition IS scarcely possible for any private institu- 
tions agnint Government coUeges 
Qtiet 25 —Do educated natives m your pro- 
vince readily find remnncrative employment? 

25—1 think that some find it very diffi- 
cult to obtain employment, and that on the whole 
the nnmber of those finding employment is not 
commensurate with tbe nnmber turned out by the 
present educational system 

Qsra 27 —Do yon think there » any trnth in 
the statement that t^e attention of teachers and 
pupds IS nndcly directed to the Entrance examina- 
tionof theUniversity ? lfBO,a»yoaof opinion 
that this circumstance imrairs the practical value 
of the edncation m secondary schools for the re- 
quiKoents of ordinary life ? 

jm I am decidedly of opinion that the 
attention of teachers and pnpils is nndaly taken np 
by the Entrance examination of tho Unirer»ity, so 
mneb so that teachers find it impossible to teach 
their pupils anythiDg beyond the programme of 
tbe University I thmk that this is a great ob 
stacle to literary calture Many of our students 
cannot write a decent letter m English I am 
also of opinion that the number of pupils in 
eecoodary schools who present themselves for the 
University Entrance examination are a great deal 
in excess of the r-qoirements of the country I 
think the cause of this is that the Entrance exa- 
miDvtion seems to be regarded ns a une qva non 
for obtaining a sitoation 

Qaet 31— Does the University cumcnlum 
afford 0 sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schoob, or are special normal schools needed for 
tbe purpose? 

A^i 31 I am of opinion that the Umversity 

cnmcnlnm is not nsually a sufficient preparation 
for such teachers. I would therefore strongly 
advocate the estahhshment of training schoob 
Qua 3o— Are the present arrangements of 
the Education Department m regard to examina- 
tiODS or text-books, or m any other way, such as 
nnnecessanty interfere with the free development 
of private institutions? Do they in any wue tend 
fo cheek the development of natural character an 1 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
nsefnl vernacnlar literature 7 

Am 33— My answer to the first part of this 
qnestion was virtnally contained m my answer to 
question H I therefore consider it unnecessary. 

78 
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1 ttmt that the fclectwnof text hoot* ihonM oot 
be left to pnrato institotions 

Qm SS — In a complete fcheme o! e^ontton 
for India, Tfhat part* can, in yonr opinioa, be 
mo«t cBeclirely taken by the State and by other 
agencie* ? 

35— T answer it as follow* let Gorera 
jaent ai4 pnxate uisliluticns and leate la them 
the dnty of teachinj 

Qtt$ 37— 'Wbat effect da joa think the 
Tntbdrawalof GoreromeattoaUrge extent from ! 
the direct nuoageinent of ichool* or college* 
Tsaold hare apon the spread of edneatioa, and the 
groirlh of a fpint of reliance npon local exertions j 
and combination for local pnrpoiea 7 

^ — I think that if the mthdranl be 
gradoal, the effect will be good 

Qser 39 —Does definite inatnetion m dnly 
and the pnne plea of moral conduct oeenpy wiy 
place in the coarse of Goremment colleges and 
cchooU? Hare yonaup toggastiona to make on 
this sabject ? 

An 39— I coosxdec that Goremment oollegca 
and schools being bound by the principles of non 
inlerfeTence to eonfioa tbemselvts to portly secular 
instmcbon, it u impoesiblefor any Ooremment 
colleges or schools to gire any definU instruction 
in morabty 

Qsei 4? —Hare yon any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed ecbooU ? 

Att 43 — Maed echoub hare, I beliere, been 


tned in America, and mji anything bat desirabV 

results 

Qcst 4t — TVbai IS the best metbod of pmTid> 
log teacben for girls ’ 

ja/ 4^— Toes^bluboermal tcbools for ladies. 

<2 4 f (a) .—For Eo gliaU ladim ? 

A 41 (a).— For ladies gcnemlly, whether 
Engl *b or clberwise 

Q 41 (i) —Do yon mean Enropcan or natire 
ladse* ? 

J 41 (5).— For both The only txpentnee 
1 hare in the matter is eenSned to girls’ (cLocls 
managed hy nuns. 

Qm« 47 —What da yon wsaxd a* the chief 
defect*, other than any to which yon hare already 
tefened, that etpcnence has brought to light in 
the cdaeational systeia a* it ha* been hitherto 
I ndninutered ? What suggestions hare yoa to 
^ m^e for the remedy of sneh defects ? 

An 47—1 wwh to *ay that in my opinion 
nlUmately it mil be desitaUe fox the Garetnment 
ta snthdraw to a great extent from the direct 
iroik cd tdocalicm My reason for thinking so ts 
that, as Gorenment u bound to eonCne itself to 
purely secular instruction, it cannot be called an 
educator I wonlj, therefoiu, prefer the Gorem- 
ttcnt to giro adequate aid to the ranons sections 
of tbo commueuy, in order to enable them to 
foond and to maintain loititutions which, not 
being so mtneted, would unpaii to »tndesU a 
complete education. 


CfMt'ZT^amiRafion of 

Sy ils- IiEE-Wiabtn 

Q I— Yoa hare stated that the tnrolyot 
edneated natire* u in exeess of the tfectire 
demand Do you conclode Irom thu that the 
State fond* are misapphed, in forcing the growth 
of the class whose edocatioa may be ^led special 
beyond the esistiug reqniremenU of society ? 

A i.— Yes I do. 

Q 5— You adrocate the gradual withdrawal 
of Goremmeot from the direct work of education. 
Do you not consider that so far as the elententaij 
edncation ofthemassss in the tnolossil i* con 
cemed, eren the oarameseement of such with* 
drawal must be postponed for many years 7 

A My anawer referred cmeflj to higher 
education. 

Sylls. T Ba>ga>ada.1It:iiallul 

Q 2.— Is it yonr new that aided colleges 
would spnag op m remote mofussil district* to 
meet the wants of the people of each distncts, if 
Goremment collies should cease to exist 7 

A. 2 — T«, i£ such colleges are realty wanted 
Q 2 — ^With reference to answer 4, will yon 
be good enough to say whether the undergra- 
duates of Bengal bare a notion that it i* ea<ier to 
secure s pass in the Science course of the IkA 
eiarrunafaou than in the Literary oonrse 7 

A 2 —1 never noticed any such feehng in 
the students , practicnlly they So not choose them 
selve* the choice is made by the college 
aothonties “ 

Q 3— In your 4"lh answer yon epeak of 
vanoua sections of the commianty ^Vbicb com* 
mnoity do yoa refer to, and what ora its ranoos 
sections? 


cm; Het, E Latoxt 

4 3— Hindis, ^{nhammadans, Dsienlei*, 
Anglicans, Homao Catholics, Ic. 

Q 4.— It u said that the gnst-m aid tys* 
tern of payment by remits fails to help and 
encourage snffciently schools in an inbnt state 
Have yon eoniidered this objection? 

A 4 —I do not admit the validity of tie 
objection. 

J 3 y Hb Pbaeson. 

Q — In anrwer to question 12, yon said that 
there wcnld be no great advantage m translating 
the more eomplets works in Science Da you 
think that such translations can be made so as to 
snffice for the instraction of vemaenlar studttts 7 

4—1 think for elementary pnmera it is pos- 
sible, but for complete treatises, rn1p«» technical 
wolds are coined for the purpose, 1 do not consider 
it poss hie to give an efficient translation of such 
oomplete works on Sctesce 

£y AIb. Jacob 

S i— TTith referenco to y o nr 12th answer, 
d yon kindly state whether yon consider 
MaemlUan’a Science Pnmets, by Professors Huxley, 
Balfour Stewart, and others, are suitable for use 
in Isdaa schools 7 

A I —As far as I know, I think they are 
n^d there , some of them are exceedingly good 
Q 3 —Are you aware that sere^ of these 
prunm have lately been tranjlated into the Ttr* 
nac nl i f of the Bombay Eresideacv 7 
A S— >0 

■gy AEb. Wabd 

Q —Are the defects in the Science IVunen 
wb^ you speak of chiefly owing to the author’s 
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impfiTfeefc knowledge of tie salijeot, or to lus in* 
accurate use of language in translating Englisli 
scientific terms? 

A — >I am of opinion that some of these de- 
fects are due to both these causes 

£ 1 / Mr Beotvning 

Q 1 —Would you supply simple apparatus to 
primary schools teaching Physical Science? 

A 1 — Tes 

Q 2 — Can you estimate the probable cost 
of the simplest apparatus for teaehmg elementary 
Science in pnmary schools 7 

A 2 —It 13 very difficult to give a decided 
answer to a question like that, because it depends 
on the limits of teaching 1 fancy Bs i OOO 
ought to he sufficient. 

Q J — Do you think that if rewards were 
offered for the production of elementary text- 
books in Science, the best men would compete? 

A 3 — I tbink so, if the rewards are auffi 
aent 

Q 4 —As elementary educabon spreads, do 
you not think that Science Primers will be pnb- 
Itsbed in tbe vernacular without any offer of 
rewards? 

A 4 — I am airoid that Science Primers could 
not be published m this country under these cir- 
cumstances 

Q ff— Have you ever seen the Science Pri- 
mers published by Pandit Lakshmi Sankar Mtsta 
LI A Professor of Physical Science in Benares 
College ? 

A 6—tio 

Q Is tbe undue attention of pupils to 
tbe UniveTetty Matnculalion eramination mamly 
caused by home inflnence by public opinion ? 

A d— It 18 caused by both, I tliink The 
effect of thu examination is that there is an nndoe 
amount of attention pa d to passmg the examin 
nation, mther than to learning 

Q 7— If, in a manual studied by vemacnlar 
schoolmasters, brief directions were given regard 
mg the moral training of children, the cultivation 
of truthfulness, honesty, self-control, obedience, 
gentleness cleanliness order, industry &c,andif 
such directions were followed, would they afford 
definite instruction in the principles of moral con 
duct ? 

A 7 — ^No, because any such training mlfaout 
tbe sancbon of religious belief is nseless 
By Mr Potyxee 

Q 1 — ^ou have qnalified your statement, that 
yon think the payment by results system tbe best, 
by excluding colleges Would you apply the 
system to high schods? 

A I —I would apply it in all cases 

Q 2 —V^ ouU tbe present matriculation exanun- 
ahon be a proper test for a result grant? 

A 2— kes, 1 think so 

q S— If the matriculation te«t were (bus 
used, would not its inflnence, already CcnsideieJ 
by you too great, be increased 7 

^ Yes, of course it would 

By Mr Oboft 

Q J— What is the monthly grant to St 
Xavier’s College 7 

j i— Es 8a0 


Q P— Can yon state roughly what is the 
total amount of the special grants that have been 
made by Government to St Xavier's College 
within the last ten years ? 

A 2—J believe Rs 7,000 for the observa- 
tory, Rs S 000 for instruments, Es 3,000 for 
budding a chemical laboratory 

Q 3— Do you not thmk that the existence 
of such vernacular treatises on Science as have 
already appeared is entirely due to the spread of 
high English education ^ 

A 3 —Tes, I thmk so 

Q 4 — Gan you form any estimate of the 
number of M A graduates m Mathematics and 
Physical Science who are employed as teachers of 
those subjects m Government colleges 7 

A 4 — I have no data 

Q 6— Is it not the fact that Physical Science 
IS now the most popular branch of tbe University 
course as judged bythennmbcrof college students 
in Bengal who take it np7 And is not tbe result 
almost exclnsivcly due to the action of the Govern- 
ment colleges and St Xavier’s College in mtrodac- 
ing Physical Science into tbeir teaching? 

A 5 — Yes, I think so 

Q S — You say that in your opinion the 
system of payment by results is tbe best system 
of aid Do you intend this to apply to colleges 7 

A 6—Uo, chiefly to pnmary schools, espe- 
cially those m the remote parts of the country 

Q 7— Are yon aware that in 1681 all Prin- 
cipals of aided colleges in Bengal were asked 
wnetber they would prefer tbe substitution of a 
system of payment by results for that aow xn 
force? 

I A 7— I am not aware 

I By Sted MAmiuD 

I Q 1 — CoDsidermg tbe present social and 
economical condit on of India, please etate whether 
as much remunerative employment u open to a 
youth well educated m Science as to one well cdu- 
eated in Arts? 

A i— I think that both have nearly equal 
chances, considering that scientifio students may be 
employed in the eoginecnug or mechanical line, 
niiways and telegraphs 

Q 2 — How far is tbe existence or the en- 
lightenment of native capitalists essential for 
snpplying remunerativo employment to ecientiflo 
yoDog men 7 

A 2 — 1 decime to answer the question 

By Me. Bo3b 

Q_Do you not think it vronld be a gain, 
as regards moral training, if books selected with 
» special view to imparling moral lessons not con- 
neeW with any particnlar creed were to bo intro- 
dneed in Government schools and colleges as a part 
of thecumculiim? 

J—Qa the pnneiple that ball a loaf is better 
«l,nn no bmad this might bo done, but I don't 
expect much adrantr^e from such an isdefimtc and 
vague teaehmg 
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Jlctdeneeof'^. E. , ^lagiilrate of :Burdtean. 


Qwj J— Please state wliflt opportunities yoo 
have had o! forming on opinion on tbe*nV)ert ol 
education in Indi^ and in what province your 
cxpenence lias been gained 
Ans 1 — Tiveaty years' district work as an 
executive officer m Bengal 

Qb#» 2 — Do you think that m jour pro 
Vince the tystein of primary edncatioQ has been 
placed on a sound 1 aflis, and is capable of develop- 
ment up to the requitcmenta of the community? 
Can YOU suggest ony imptoveiaenti in the ayatem 
of administration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ans 2— The system is, J think, as good as a 
limited supply of funds admits of Nothing 
short of compulsory education and power to remit 
fees altogether will secure universal attendance 
Qum S^In yonr province is primary inatroc- 
tion sought for by tlio people in general, or by 
particular classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, sod if so, 
from, wbat causes? IMiat is the attitudo of 
the influential classes toirards the extension of 
clement-iry knowledge to every class of society 7 
Am 3-— 'The children of all classes, except 
pethapB the wcaUUicct, atlead primary echools 
when no better are witbm reach None keep 
specially aloof from them, and noue are excloded 
from social reasons Some, toch as cowherds, &c , 
are kept itom school on account of the valoc of 
their labour As far as my experience goce, few 
men of the higher classes take much interest lo 
primary sclooTs Seme, like many who boost a 
higher einlisation, deprecate all euacat oo for the 
lower orders at calculated to make them dwcon 
tented with their condition, and these are pro- 
bably also of opinion that education will rcMer 
them lets likely to submit quietly to acts of op« 
pinaion 

Qiw* 4 —To what extent do indigenous sthooU 
exist in your province 7 flow far are they a relic 
of au ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction 
given 1 1 them and the system of discipbne 
lu vogue? What feerf ore taken from the 
scholars? Trom what classes are the masters of 
such schools generally selectbd, aud wbat are tbeir | 
qualifications? Have any arrangeiDCots been I 
made for ttaming or providing matten in xneh ' 
schools? Under what orcumstaoces do yon con I 
sider that lodigenous schools can be tnroeiJ to ' 
good account as pact of a system of national edu 
cuUuu and what is the best method to adopt for 
this purpose ? Are the masters wtUing to occ^t 
State aid and to conform to the rales under which 
such a d IS given? How far has the giant in aid 
system been extended to indigenoni schools, and 
can It be further extended ? 

Ans 4 —Almost all the primary schools in this 
district (Burdwon) about 1,3VID id nantber are 
grafted on lodigeuaus schools, hut their charaeleT 
is to a certain extent changed The old gKrumaia- 
sAof has nearly disappeared and the system of edu 
cation IS altered Formerly writing and anQiine 
to taught on the native system were (he ch^ 
auhjectaof edncatioo enlivened by rehearsals (tfpor 
tious of the Ramaynna and aimilar poems Now, 
reading, vrnting, anthmet c (both Eogli^ ai^ 
native), simple mensuration, eenuodaci and 


jxai accounts, and sanitary lawt, form the coarse 
rfnuimction The fees of old yarns vanedfrom 
one to four onnas per lioy per month, with the 
addition of a littlo nco, tobacco, Ac , and this 
custom still prei ails more or less Judging from 
my own experience, there is no difficulty whatever 
u welding the indigenous rchoola into the general 
system The old gurus die out, and the villagciv, 
seeing that Government nid is granted only on cer- 
tain conditions sppoiotmcDofii different stamp in 
their rlnccs llic masters are eager to conform to 
i mlesif they aic allowed to receive ud from the 
1 State Tliesystem which I havoadoptcdinoiding 
tadigenotu schools is ona which involves both 
monthly payments ond paymtot by results 
Details of the system, which Las worked admirably 
in Burd van, can be'giico if required Tbesystom 
la capablo of any extennoa, 

Qvs C— How fat tan the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply of 
elcmeolary instruction in rnr-il districts? Can 
you ennmerato (he private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instniclion? 

J»s 6— No aid ran bo counted on cicent that 
denved from tbo pupil a fees M elt to-uo vd 
lagers somctimea place a bouse at the disposal of 
Ilia teacher 

Ques 7— How for, in your opinion, can foods 
assigned for pnroaty (doeatioa in rural districts be 
advantagconsly administered by district com- 
Dittccs or local loanls? Mliat are the proper 
limits of tbo control to be exemsed by such 
bodieaf 

Ans 7 —Local boards can, with advantage, 
determine localvtKs of achocla, ras of tcAchera, asd 
gcnerollv should eootrol expenduure They should 
not be allowed to interfere witli the courso pre* 
senbed, nor with the educational quabficatjons of 
teachers 

Q»e* 8 — bit classes of schools shonlJ, in 
yonr ojinion bo entrusted to municipal com- 
mittecs igr support auJ nmnogement? Assuming 
tiist the provision of elementary mstruction in 
towns la to be D charge against municipal finds, 
what Wi'K\t.g would yoo augW'K.t agan.it tha 
pouibility of municipal cominittces failing to 
make suilicieDt provision ? 

Am 0—1 woull not entrust any schools to 
Municipal Committee* , I should compel them by 
legal enactment to contribnto certain sums to be 
settled, os a h'tresor*, by Government, but would 
leave the management in the hands of the district 
boord 

Qvei 9 —Have yon any suggestions to make 
on the system in fores for providing teachers in 
pnmary schools? IVhat is the present social 
status of Vilhge Bchoolmaslcrs? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
yon aoggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for imprOTing their position ? 

Ans 8--leacbers jn pnmaiy schools arS at 
Bclettcd m a very haphazard sort of way 
Villagers appoint their own men, but Government 
aid ebould be contingent on their ros^essiDg cer 
Uin quahfieaUons J£ there were no objection on 
nnancttl grounds I think every teacher should 
bo speciaUy educated with a view to hia future 
employment It is not easy to define the social 
status of village schoolmasters As such, they 
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do not inl(rf>.ra mitcli in loc'tl'pnlitm, sdi], asa 
rule, ttick to their Afjt They are, honerer, re- 
8fecte<l by ihcte fellouf-tiUaj^r* W ithoat an in- 
crra5c of py, I do not thiuk any «iicb improir- 
mcnt in their i>osaion cia be ejected as mil 
lecure a better elaM of men If abetter class of 
men i« teeuml, their position mil lie improted 
Qatt fO hat subjects of in'lruclion, it m- 
trodueed into rnmar) rcbooN, noulJ male them 
more aecei tabk to the community at large, and 
especially to the a^jncultunl classes? Should any 
si-ecial means lo oiloptcd for maliog the instruc- 
tion m sneh subjects eflleienl ? 

Jat 10 — Tlie euincuhim seems to me alicalj 
sufCeiently extensire, but greater stress should be 
Hid on mental and native arithmetic, including 
zemttiibri anl mahajvni acs'ounts iliose boys 
who are aiming at irhotanhip, with a vietv to 
education at a I igher class of school*, of course 
prekrthe more Angliciscil ay item The agricultural 
classes ooulJ, 1 thinl, appreciate the tcachiDg of 
practical mensuration of an cKmcntarj kind 1 do 
not discuss lure the qmstion of industrial school* 
Qser II — 1 * the vernacular reeogm*c>! and 
taught in the schools of your provioio lha diu 
lectof thepesplc, anliT net, are the schools Tn 
that account less useful and i>opuIar? 

Att ff~Trs 

Qsr* a — *Is ll e system of payment by results 
suiuUe, iQ your ojinion, for the promotion of 
educatKQ amongst a poor ai d igcorant people? 

Ant i?— I'aymcnt* ly results fsf // u 
not III my rpunon suitable to an estrcmcly back* 
ward |s J ulation Tfy exjeneiice in Uurdwao is 
decisive on that potiiU 

Qser fJ—lUve yon any suggestions (o male 
regirdii'S the taling of fees in primary schools 7 
A*$ /J— As I said Ufore, if odnealioa wero 
ma>le coinpl^oTi, 1 slMutd giso Uige powers of 
einnptf n from fecu to some controlling authority, 
and, 111! Icf any circumstances, fees m primary 
schools should M as low as u compatible with the 
Tvmniieraiion of (ho teacher 

Qsri JI— ITill you faionr the Commiision 
with your Tieivs, lint, as to how lie number of 

E nmary echo L* can be increased, anl, secondly, 
ow tl cv nu be gradually rendered moreefnaent? 
Am //—The number of schools can be in- 
creased by increased expenditure on the prt of (he 
State Ihere are numters of village* the inhabit- 
ants of which ore either too few or too poor to 
■unprt a school The children arc thus often un- 
abla to enjoy (lie LcmriU of education, betog at 
loo great a distance from the iciioot nearest to 
them Hio schools 10 existence can be TenlereJ 
more elTicient by improving the cIis* of teacher* 
by a liberal award of scholarships to bojsof real 
ability, and of course by making attendance com 
pultory 

Qgft 1? —In the province with which yon are 
acqiiainicd, are any gentlemen bIIo anl rcaly to 
come forward and aid, even more estcusirely than 
heretofore, in the establishment of school* and 
colleges upon the graot-m aid tyslem 7 
Ana J7 “110116 tbit I know o! 

Qan 21 — Int cla«scs principally avail them* 
selves of Government or aidnl schools and colleges 
for tl e cduc'tfioii of tbcir children? How ^ar i* 
the compliint well founl d that the wealthr 
classes do not pay enon^b for such edncition’ 


Tl bat IS the rate of fees paynblo for higher eju- 
cation in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Am 2/ “The middle claescs generally, but 
you find boi* of nil chsscs, from the neb zmin 
dar to the vill-igc *1 opkeep^r, amongst the pupils 
in Aich scliuuls rrofcssional men and Govern- 
meiit employes almcwt invariably send their sons 
to these institutions 

It often happens that ncli men do not pay as 
much os they can aHord for tlicir sons’ educalioo , 
bat the bulk of the boys are not sons of ncIi men 
and Iho fees, from lie I to Us 2, m tins disIncC, 
are hciry enough for (he circumstances of tho'e 
who pay them The question whether the educa- 
tion giien I* Dot of an unnecessarily expensive 
chancter, a* far as the State is concerned, is a 
dilTcrcot one 

52— Can you nddoee any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fee* 7 

Am 25— No 

Qaei 2j— Do educated natives m yonr pro* 
Tioee readily find rcmuneratiTc employment? 

Am 23 — Tlie answer depend* upon the mead* 
ingof the word “educated” If every “pa's 
I ntranee," or " fail T A ” i* consi lere 1 “ edu* 
acted," the supply is largely m execs* of the <lc- 
mand No really rJocatra man of gooil character 
can fail to find rciniiDcralive emilojment 

Qarf 57 —Do you think there it any truth m 
(he atatement that the ottCD'ion of teachers end 
papiUis undniy dirccUd totlie Entrance cxamnvi 
(ion of the Univervity 7 If lo, are you of oj inton 
that this circuiDsbnco impairs Ibo practical laliio 
of (he edneatinn in socon iary schools for the re* 
quircments of ordinary Iifv ? 

,f*s 57.— I think the statement IS to a great 
extent true There is a great nant m this country 
of what iS IsowD m England as a “ mercantile “ 
education In fact, the tendency of the system is 
to prelate boys for appoiottneaU as di'tingutshcd 
from occopations 

<2«m 52— Is mnnicipal support at prc'cut 
extiiided to grant in aid schools, whether Lclong- 
10" to missionary or other bodies, and how far is 
this support likely to bo permanent ? 

Aat JO — Tery slightly 

Qaff SO —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, whot part* can, in your opinion, be 
most elTectiicly taken by the State and by other 
agencies 7 

Aat 55 —Tlic State should, as far as po'^ible, 
pay the cost of all elcmeutary education It 
•I ould olso place higher education within t! e 
reach of all who could oifoni to pay for it, and, 
by means of scholarship*, exhibitions, &c , of all 
whose a! lUtics were of so hi„h an order that their 
upward progress would bn of advantage to (he 
public the special courses of study, both for 
primary aod higher education, should be deter- 
mined by experts, who would m this countiy, be 
apjoioUm I y the State Private enterprise should 
and would provide education for the classes who 
snppljr clerks et ioe yrniii omae Private liberality 
should Bipjlement the efforts of the State aud 
oti era 

Qm 37 — TITiat effect do you think the with- 
drawal of Government lo a large extent from 
the direct man'igcment of schools or colleges 
would hare upon the spread of education, and the 
ra 
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growth of a spmt of reliance npon local exertioa 
auJ eomhination for local purposes? 

Aai 37 —It would dimimsli the Bumhcr of 
such schools and colleges, and higher edacation 
would suffer for a while, but gradu jl/ such schools 
would be established where there was a real de- 
mand for them 

Q«es 38 — In the event of the Govemment 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instmctioa iD any dasa 
of institutions would detenorate? If you thinh 
so, what measures would you suggest m order to 
prevent this result? 

Ajii 3S — Iu many such schools English would 
no longer he taught, hut as loi g as there was a 
regular system of examinations with grants of 
scholarships, &c , there would not be any eenous 
detenoratiOD lu the standard o! instroclion fuoad 
subjects 

Qaee 40 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well-being of students m the schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the auhjeot? 

* Am 40 — Uut little is done in this way In & 
few schools there are parallel bars sad swings, hot 
little attention is paid to the matter 

Gymnasia should be attached to all brge 
schools, and a certain amount of gymoastio skill 
should he msuted on, except in cases of physical 
iiiabilitr \\ here practicable, one of the masters 
should M an adept at gymnastics, and pnzes should 
he given to bojs for special excellence Games 
such as encket, lawn uunis, &c, should been 
couraged 

Q«m 41— Is there indigenous instrucbon for 
girls ID the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed , and il so, what is its character 


Ant dl —Very Jiltle TBftrfl are a few schools 
m fliii distnct in which primary instruction is 
given to girls only, hut in many of the primary 
schools gills are taught along with boys leachers 
who ore paid by results receive double the amount 
in the case of girls 

Qir« 47 — kVhat do you regard as the chief de- 
fects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light m 
the educational system as it has been hitherto ad- 
miniatered ? IVhat suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy of roch defects ? 

Ant 47 — Otieof the chief defects, tn iny opinioiij 
in the system of education in this province is the 
encouragement given to the acquirement of a mere 
smattering of English The divuiou into classes 
of those who matnenbte at the University, the 
publication of names of successful students, and 
of the schools at which tliey were educated, lend 
an importance to the examination which it does 
not deserve Large aombers loot upon their pass- 
ing this examination as the end of their education, 
and as entitling them to almost any employment 
1 do not think this should be pcnnitUd I would 
mate the Entrance examination sufficiently severe 
ti^ ensure the student's being able to tsbe advan- 
tage of further edoeatiooal facilities, hut I would 
not allow any importance to be attached to tbe mere 
fact of pacsiag, nor would I give any certiiicates to 
lho«« who succeeded in passing ^ere might he 
special examinations for prues or scholarships at 
matnculatioD Similar observations are applicable, 
though in n less degree, to the F A examination 
lbs result of the defect above referred to is to 
flood the country with a number of boya, whose 
sole aim is to get employment lo some service but 
who, as a rule, are entirely onStted for any post 
oiqumng real education 


Crost-examinaUon of . II TikEjriueE, Esq 


Bij Hit. Peabsov 

Q f— M'hy do you distiugiiuh lelween (be 
efficiency of local boards and at muniopal com- 
miUees? 

A I — ^y local boards I mean those contem- 
phteJ in the new scheme for tha district at large, 
not committees for particular towns 

Q 2<— You say that games, such as cvicketi 
lawn tennis, Ac , should he encouraged Do you 
picfel: rcgltsh games to the indigenous athletic 
games which arc played,! believe, every where? 

A 2—1 have never seen any such games played 
m Bengal 

Q 3— Do yon prefer gymnastics to games? 

A 3 — I should be glad to see a comUnaluni 
of both 

Btf 3In Lee-’^Vabveb 

Q i — Do you consider that the aid rendered 
by the State to primary schools should be substan- 
tial, and that small grants are of little value? 

A I — Tbc aid rendered should be sulnttontial 
if funds wdl admit, but even a small grant will be 
Unelicial 

^ 2 -Supposing the assistance rendered be- 
came to tnbstantial as to fall little ebort of the 
oust to the State of taking up the entire manage 


meat of the school, would you advocate its transfer 
to the direct management of the State? 

A 2 —1 should not 

Q 3— Should the local boards have power 
(o dismiss or fine tencliera in addition to the other-’ 
powers which in your answer you propose to 
confer on them ? 

. A 3— They should have power of dismissal, 
but 1 object to educated persons being fined nndet 
any circumstances 

^ ^ —Ate the teachers el primary schools in 
your district for the most part men troincd in a 
normal school? We have receiied (wo different 
answers to this question Will you favour me with 
your experience? 

^ ^ ‘’f ^'2*5 schooU in my distnct, 
*’'®“ters of only about 60 are trained men 
But a very large proportion of tbe teachers are 
men who have passed the Vernacular Scholarship 
examination 

By Seed JlimrtrD 

Q ^ -With reference to yeur answer to ques- 
37, please state whether m your opinion 
Gmernment should maintain a school or college 
wmB a non tiovernmeut educational luslilution 
of eqflal efficiency exists ? 

A t —Certainly not. 



Q S — Do yon ItifnL, tbit Govcmicent vooM 
greatly encourago'the estabhsbmeiit of priTste 
aided educational inatitations foe higb edncatioa 
by loabiDg the grant in-aid rules more liberal in 
this respect ? 

A 5— Of course, the more money Govern* 
ment gives m aidj the greater will be the chance 
of such insbtutioLs coming into existence 

By Mr. 'Ward 

Q f— In answer 4- you say, "ThesysteERwhich ' 
I have adopted in aiding indigenous schools is one I 
which involves both montblj payments and payment . 
ly results “ May I infer fromlhisthatin Bengal 
Magistrates of districts are entrusted by the 
Government with the control of public money 
and allowed some discretion m its expenditnrel 
A 1 — On the first introduction of the system 
for pnmiry cdncation in Bengal, the Government 
thought it right to give to Afagiatrates consider* 
able license in the expenditure of money aad 
choice of methods 

Q. 2— ^ill yon state the number of pn 
mary schools under inspection in yonr district? 

A 2 —1,223 schools ha\e been brooght under 
in<peetion np to 18^1, as compared with $00 an 
1S66 The population of the district is about 
1,400,000 

Q 3 — With reference to answer 8— isthere 
any radical difference between the con«titutioa of 
a municipal committee and of a local beard? 

A 3 —A very great difference The metnbets 
of the local hoards, of whom many will be land 
holders, will be men of wider lonocnce than ^e 
memhera of municipal committees Moreover, 
the Utter represent merely local intei'eets, wbe*eas 
the ichools are attended by boys from all parts of 
the ^strict 

Bj/Un rotTLER 

Q— In your 0th answer you speah of the 
necessity for increased aid to villsge schoolmasters 
'It Imt do you consider the best way of determm 
log the amount of such aid, the system of pay* 
meet by results, or any other system? 

A —-My system combmes both— payment by 
results, and by fixed stipeuds 1 think this com* 
•binatioa 'fLe'ues't 

By Mr Miller. 

Q i —"Xone are excluded (answer 3; "does 
this simply mean that nose are excluded by 
definite rule? Are any firactiealU excluded ? 

J 1 — ^The schools are actually attended by 
all grades 

Q S — How IS the extent to which fees are 
paid nfiected by the fact of the teachers receiving 
aid from Government ? 

^ If the aid IS large, the villagers object 
to pay fees but when it is small, there is no 
appreciable effect 

Q Is It yonr opinion that the edncation 
IS of an unnece««anly expensive character? Can 
you give any indication of the direction in which 
greater economy is po'sible ? 

A 5— ilost certainly There might be a 
great diminution in the amount spent on giving 
a mere smattering of Lnglish in middle sebwis 
Q 4 —Do yon then imply that auch sehoids 
and colleges exist at present where there is not a 
real demand for them ? i 

.rf. 4— I think so 1 


Q $ — Are you of opinion that the gradn* 
ales of the University are generally possessed of 
real education fitting them for the posts jou 
speak of? 

A S —They are really fitted for posts requir- 
ing vanous degrees of cultore I am satisfied 
that those who have graduated are “really edu- 
cated " when contracted with those who have 
merely matriculated. 

By Me P Eanganada MudaiJar 

Q I — ^Do you consider exemption from fees 
to be a necessary condition of compulsory cduca 
tMB ? 

A i — Not in every case, but in many cases 

Q 2— Mould it be desirable to charge no 
tees whatever except where the parents of the 
pnpila pay ajocol rate for purposes of education? 

A 2 —If there is a local rate, no fees should 
he charged 1 have, however, no personal ex- 
perience of such a system. 

5— TVill you kindly explain bow the 
State IS intended by yon “ to place higher educa- 
tion withm the reach of all who could afford to 
pay for it”? 

A 5— By eslabli«hing and maintaining 
ecboola and colleges where there is a sufficient 
ntuaber of people eoSciently well off to bear the 
cost of keeping np these schools and colleges 

Q 4— Do yon think it desirable that steps 
shonid be taken for admitting to the University 
Entrance examination only sneh candidates as 
have a real intention of pursuing their studies 
in a college 7 

A 4-1 do 

Q 6 — ^Is it yonr opinion that the standard 
of the Entrance examination should be rawed ? 

A 5— It IS a matter of detail 1 have not 
considered At Oxibrd and Cambridge there it 
a very moderate examination, but the students, 
after passing stay at colle^ Tl ere is no sm-h 
guarantee here Perhaps the standard should be 
raj«ed 

By Me Ceofx. 

Q i — Do you think it advisable that a 
system of Government schools for elementary 
education should be substiiuted for the present 
systeia of a ding and improving indigenous 
schools ? 

A I— No 

Q 2 — You hue said that under a ejstem 
of small Government grants in aid of pitbsalas, 
the people raise no objection to paying their ac 
customed fees to the \illige schoolmaster Do 
yon think there IS any advantage, or the reverse, 
w m ^stem tbit kids the people to regard the 
village school ns their own school ^ 

A S — fheie la n dtcidcd advantage 

Q 3 — If further funds were placed at your 
' disposal for primary education, would jon employ 
th«^ funds in increasing the amount of a d given 
I to individual schools, or in increasing the number 
I of uded schools 7 

I A 3 — hiT't in increasing the number of 
' echoob 

Q 4— Yon say that teichers who have 
passed the vernacubr Scholarship examination 
have geseratlj replaced tie old fashioned teachers 
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of patli-alas Do yoa fin<l tho new tctcUers j 
roove effiuent than tho olJ, and equally popular 1 
with the Yilbgers? 

A i — ^The new teachers ate more cBjcwnt 
than the old for the new coarse of instrucbon 
1 thinV. they arc equally popular wi‘h the 
villagers 

Q B — Are yon aware that m Dacca the 
hoys of the GoTeroitieo.t colUge and school play 
one or two cricket matches in the year with llie 
Eoropcaa residents of the station , a«d that the 
college wins nt least half the matches ? 

A C —1 hare not heard of that, J cslahWhcd 
a gymnasium at Bankoro, in nhieh tli<- hoys com* 
peCed successfully with others in Caleatta 

Jiy Hit A. Jea5J, 

Q — In your answer to question 12, you say 
that payment ly results far tt u not in 

yonr opimoo euitahli. to on extremely Lackward po- 
pulation lir^t, would you Lindly stale the reason 
why It u not smtahlc ? Second, conU you suggest 
any ot*'er system ? 

A — -rifst, hecau'e the nutaher of scholars wl»o 
would pass the examination would not besulEcient 
to given fair remuneration to t\ e teacher Second, 
a certain sum monthly awarded, and made larger 
for those hacVward dutnets, so aa to make up for 
the insufficiency of the teacher's salary 

JJy TBi: Hon. UncDEn ITcKErji 
Q 1 —Do you thiah that there are stilt oisnr 
more pathsalas lu tho Burdwau district, which 
hat e not been brought on our booli 7 
A 2 —1 do not thioh that there are many 
athsalas now tor us to find out Tie ehaubu 
an, who can have no reason to deceive ns in this 
matter, have reported that they can find no more 
pathsalas 

Q 5— kHiat was the namher of pnmary 
school pnpiU who passed hy the higher and the 
lower tlaodarde at the central exammatious in 
Bordwan? 

A 2 — The total number passed under the two 
standards was 9 015 in IShO SI The number 
was less than that of the year preceding becanse 
the distnet was reduced lu sixe, and al^o heavy 
sickness prevailed donng the year 

Q 3. — Do not yon think that there are still 
many po^ts in the ot&'es and kntihenw of hlagis 
trates. Collector, and Judges m every dutnet, 
which may he GUed, with advantage to the public 
service, by graduates of the University 7 

A 3 — ^These posts are only from Its 50 to 
Rs 150 per mensem, which it will notbe worth the 
while of the graduates of the Univerwty to t»ke 
up 


IfyTntllEv H*. R BLACKurr. 

Q J — TN hat has Wo done by European ladies 
for the promotion of female cilucatiin in your 
district nnJ of what character arc the ichoo’s 
referred to in your answer No 12? 

A f— Tliere is a large Catholic rcliool at 
AsMnsule and a mission school at Burdwan , hnt 
these are not indigenous school*, to which my 
etideoee was conRn^ There arc two or three 
email lalgenous eclioo'e »upj>orted partly by 
grants, and they are lianily worth noting 

Q S — Do yon considei the present system of 
inspecUon to he suQi ent and satisfactory, as re- 
garas pnmary schools? 

' A 3 — ^Pnmary schools in roy district are in- 
spected by Sub-Inspectors four timrs a year, 
and there ar« also central general examinations 
once a year W liencver occasion off re, the Dt.- 
pnty Inspector also \vsnt th«e pnmary schools at 
uncertain intervals This system is a* satisfactory 
M the funds admit, hnt mi^t be improved. 

Q 3 . — Do you think (hat the average amonnt 
now obtained by schools on the grant-m-aid sys- 
tem IS soffinent to keep them permanently and 
efficicDtly IS operation ^ 

A 3— It would, I think, keep Iticm up to 
(heir preseol standard of efficiency, but would cot 
he likely to imjrove them to any great extent. 

Dy ilr HoTTEix. 

Could not munimpol tommiliees he »o 
revised as to be competent to manage aome 
schools? 

A —I think it wenl I be better to have a larger 
hoard which would pay more attention to the 
wants of the district at large, and not merely to 
the wsotj of the town 

2iy THE President. 

Q i —►Ton say you wonld like to sec gyranas 
tic# and Tanous manly games introdacc<! in 
schools and colleges llave schools and colleges, 
ms a general rule suiLalle play grounds where 
games like cnckct and lawn teuuu could be 
llayed? 

A J— Some schools have play grounds, but 
few laige enough for cricket, 

Q ^ — llavo you any suggestions as to how 
schools and toUiges should he compelled to provide 
suitable pby grounds for such games? 

A There are usually open spaces in the 
Dcighbourhood which could be otiked for tie 
purposes of games K rent would, in very few 
cases, have to be paid 
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APPENDIX A 

MBMOBUfuni jnoKixo tm wosttsa or PauusT Eoectttos i» tir* Dtrtiict or Bnnwir 


Tbe pr»s«nt mtera *u broashtinla op«ratu>zi id thu 
district in tha eSictal rear 167S-79 Prerioni to tbat jmr 
tbarabaJ been onij COl pnmtrj fend acboota nnderGo*- 
rrsment controlor an; kind within tbe present bonnilanes 
of tba district, tbo tevhers of winch were paid Its 2 3] 
3, 4. and S per month, without roferenco to the Bnmber of 
pnpdi or the progress made b; them At that timo do 
n^rrision was exercised Orer the sonerous patbaalas 
which were scattered orer the district With D view to 
brm^ all snch achools nnder GoTerament ina|»etion, 1 
intrMoced the following spstem Some 70 or (iO echoes 
were allowed a grant of Rs 5 or Rs. 4 per month either od 
acfonnt of the ednealion giren bring of a somewhat higher 
order than la nsusll; found in primar; schools, or for some 
other special reason The nonthl; inant to the Tercairuni; 
schools was reduced to Re 1 Tl is Re 1 grant was 
extended to a Inrge nnmber of schools hitherto nninspeetcd. 
and the masten of some other sehooliwera girena small 
snm per annum on condition that thev kept regietersaod 
allowed their schools to be inipecteo There were thos 
three classee of prinurjr achools — 

Jrf— Those in which the edncstion was somewhat of a 
higher charseter, the pnpils being tsoght Bp to 
tha standard of the l^wer Vemaentar Scholar 
ship siamination In addition to Ibeir moathl; 
pa;, the masters of these schools were allowed a 
certain snm for each bn; who succeeded ui 
passing tha shore-mentioned examination In 
rase of eompleta failure at the eisniiostion, the 
school would be remored from this classloone 
of a lower grade, and would bo replaced b»*one 
of the lower achools ahich might btreenown 
itself able to educate bo;s ep tu the re<i<iired 
etandard 

Self— Thoee m which the maaten receired one mpean 
month, and so much per bead for each bo; or 
pri who pasted either the Lower Veraeeola* 
bchobrship exsinination the I'rimar; Schdar* 
ship enmisition. or the Genersi Ceatral eia- 
minatien Complete failure rendered the Kbool 
liable to rrmersi from thu grade. 

^^elieols whose mnstert received either no fixed 
stipend or onl; a teiall annusl ecia for keeping 
returns, and aM so much per head for each bo; 
or girl who psesed an; of tbs sbove-mentioDed 
siaminstions. A school of this grade eootd be 
promoted to the 8ad gtado on the oeeuneoceof 
• Tseaoe; 


The Lower Temacnlar SchoUnhip etsminstions are 
managed b; the Inspector of the Diruion. the qneations pot 
being the same for sill the districts therein. 

The PniDarr Scholarship examinations irs conducted b; 
the Distnet Depnl; Inspectors and Sab-Inspeelon, tha 
|ae«tiafla set being the same for all achools in the same 

The Central examinationa ere held at different places and 
atdiflerestdatra. The masten of all pathwiu ofthrSnd 
and 3n! rlaMS within a circle of rome 6 or 0 miles 
radios Imng sneh of their pupils as wuh to b« naming 
to the seleetel loealit; There the Depot; Inspector or 
Sab-Inspcctor (the Mametrate or Sob-Dinsional Ol’leer 
genetnll; presiding) eondacts the examination in reading 
wmtang arithmetk, Ac. The snecessfal candidates are 
diTideil into two cisssn sceording to mrnt, and the masters 
reeeiee d eortain asm per head according to class. The; 
recesredonhle thu amount in the rase of girls Hooka srs 
also dutribnted at these eisminitioiu to the most diserring 
of the pupils 

The fends pTaool at m;dupoea] dnnng tha ;ear 1^40.81. 
exclosire ofihspa; of the fii<pe<rtiRg staff, amounted to 
Rs 10,700. nitbthu small sum 1 Jll sebools with an 
aCteo>Wceof dOfXtl pnpils were kept in a totemblprininent 
state Aboat 1 in ever; 2 of those who ought to be at 
sebool were at school, and tbs gsncrel results of the teaching 
Ds shown b; tbs examinations wars rer; osliafsctor; 

Tha special mrnt of lhsa;i(ein as aboes detailed is the 
enccQrsm>nieat it girce to faeJih; competition Tha masters 
ofthobighcT-cWs schools know the; nnutrontiaaeworliieg 
DP to tbemark, or sloe will lose tbeiripceul pnTilegc*. 
while the mMtcn of the lower grede schools ksow that 
Success ID teaching will tniore their noiitioo being im> 
prosed. As ons proof of the success of tus s;s(«m, 1 ns; 
iDeBtiootbst the number ofpnpili who {sued the lower 
Temscubr Scholsrsbip examination in )8s]dt3 from Hurd 
wso was hssri; at great as the total of those who passed 
from the remaining £ee distncts of the dieiiion. 

AH primar; tiled Khoolsare ins^ledat least four times 
D;far. so tost between lOipeetioBs and Msainatwan » 
eOQSUDt watch is kept on tbeir pmgrets 


W R. lARkllVIE, 

ilojtttroli pf Herdcua. 


• ArrESOU D 

FiixcisT ScnoLiunig RiavcraTiou, Dmnwa* DisTnier, 1S51. 


DinjaU Zanjtgji. 

1 Diftisgnish between animate objects and Tegetsbles 

3 Vsbat is the Erafangbot P flow u ibe English Era 
calculatcdp t^hatcentur; is this? 

3. hlentiin the names of some metals which of ihemie 
meat useful and which moel Tatusblc t\ hat w the eeaeOD 
that one kind of metal is more vslualle than anotberP 

4 Write the mcsning of the following ten worde 

6 Tectif; the ortlognphical error* l» the fcUowiog 
aentenoe . . . 


Bantlary Tceciiia; 

1 What mis should bo generall; obserred to preocire 
brsIthP 

S, t\nte the method of pnnfjing dnnkiDg water 

3 M hat rules should be observed in si wp ogp 

4. The people of this conntre go for oocreisr; purpose* 
to the border* of tasks. Mentiua the evils aruing from 
this practice, 

S Wnie hrirfl; the canses which giT* rise to malanoss 
fever in the district of rurdwaa 

F-i’.A Anll»tru‘ 

J Erprev* in words 330STCI35(% and writ* in Cgnree one 
lakh 83 thousands an 1 four 

• MQluit;38JiX7UiMbj3c:0 anldivide the ptodset 

b;61A 

3 How msoT Fnshsh pies are iSvre in 3.83.8*1 hsT 
rupee pkce*. 6Sl fiar-snus fiecv*. and O' t l»o-anai pisci** 

a. In 330 Companj s mpees how msn; Sicca rujee* 
am thrreP 

5 If fit men gvt maatis 1« sccrv, wta* wCt ( mew 
gvlP 


Asilaslart Jnlimtlie 

1 If one maand sells for a rupee, a seer will sell for 
Sgsodas kind this fonnala 

3 If the annual reot bells 0-13 whst will be that fir 
17 da;vP Also, if tbs ;ear consists of SitS ds;t, find the 
reot f>r IT dsci. 

3 A msuni sells for Rs »«} what will be that 
for half a powshP Ik nta down (he answer to th.s qaeslioa 
without working tU 

A l( It powahs of covmti be t-jaal to a rupee bow 
much Is Hist for 111 annas P 

S If (be wwget (f a mu per month be R*. All what 
wiJ be hie wages fvt $ months 13 dajsp 
Simpl, Afremrefrea 

1 Hud the area of a piece of Uol 9 highas 0 mttas 
longb; S highaa S cotlae lawl If Rs U-4 sneat be 
the seat of a cotta, what is the mat of the whole peer e( 
taudP 

3 A room wIwK u 13 feet 0 tachee la tm;rth sot 9 feet 
iincbee in hrewldi IS re-pired to b» in*tt^l If Ihs mst 
he 3 fvel 3 lachra broad whsl wosld t* its length P 
2Vw..furv Jerv.mU 

I DeSaelheWLrJsgivrabr'ow 

3 Vtr -• a mo'tA (.itso of a habat-at from a r;ct t> a 
taadhetder 

Rrrosp Jeoesf/ 

boisM 13) esaa'ds at R* l-t *3J 


E»an>..tn> M 
what woaU be sr3 a 


it S33 e 
euxnl fr 


at Rs. : 

> g4.a ^ 


S A bss\re;itn.lre h-flPT* eaandi </ Tes! 
1 a* Ijs S 8a mac'd II s d''ts am-cnVl to lit 
kfha* wood bf the dirtirsd ea each rsMv * 


Cngsl, 


Ecdercof tuc Eet.k.S JIacmvaU), 3r.V. 


«•« 1 — riraM ilAlo nl.t opporlomlie. vm 
lave had of lormmg: «A opinion on II o inbjoct of 
plication in India, and m wLat province your 
espenenco has I eon pained ^ 

An, I— I liavo langl.tfor nmclocn ytar. n 
JluiionaiT Profe-sor ,n tlio Fteo Clinrcli Inetitn 
tio^ Colontia, and liavo loon for trrcniy ycaraa 
member of tlio committee m clmr;re of the Itcnerat 
Mimon of the Itee rhnrcli of Scotland, nndet 
whose mamgement tlere are upwards of 2 000 

PV. riu ‘o those taught in tho 

Free Church Institution, of whose council of 
want f ® «'®her for up. 

fo' «c««l J-caraa 
member of Wh IJoardi of Ejatmnera Ai tha 
r^ue«t o the Calcutta Missionary Confereneo I 
W written two papers, one on the 
/J . o/JSHand the other on 

wd 'T ‘«r‘« “f *>oth of 

which I hare had the honour of presenting to the 

Tr S'r ‘ w I ‘m «l<o ^n*ener 

of tho Committee of the Calcutta AMitsiontry ton. 

Sirr th-’ India^Asso. 

aation took op the matter of mass cdccot.on. I 
was elects a member o! tho eo nmilteo appomied 
sue? ‘® »cctinp held on this subject.'andS 

rart in sounding the opinion 
of some of t^ leading nitire gentlemen of Cal 
«utU in regard to their iaterest in masscdncation 
ily expenoaco u confined to Bengal 
QHti 5 — In Tour rroTince is primarr instroc. 
t^ion sought for by the people ,n ge^l, or by 
Particular classes only? Do any classes epeciallr 
hold aloof from It, and if so, why? Are anr 
eUsses particolarly excluded from it. andif •/ 
from what oases? 'tthat is the allitodo of (be 
influwtial clasaw towards the exfcnsioo ofelcment! 
ary Iraowledge to crciy class of society ? 

K- A?* ® “*? pnmaiy education is longbl for 
by the people in general Ji ^erj large pro^rtioo 
of the population are neither able nor willin'* to 
pay mneh for it, and some of tbo very lowest 
classes do not eet much Talue on it. parlly^becaw 
dmowso” the higher cartes from 

doing 80, and from attending schools m which the 
ihii ‘Tav® Unable to keep op 

W LirL''“» practically eiclodeS 

from all education in the same way aa they are 
by Gocemment orders from the Sanskrit Co{le~e 
and the Hindu School 

'^e influential classes are as a body, I am afraid 

(with of course, hononrable eiceptionsl indifferent 
If not opposed to the estennoa of elementary 
knowledge to the masses of the populabon aT 
li® committee on mass education, J, 
a ou„ with other members of the committee nnd 

tial members of tbe natiTB commnnitv, and the 
8UteT"‘°’' was as I base 

I believe the younger men are more favourahle 

PTi ^ extent do indigenous ■ebools 

en tin your produce? How far a?e they a 
ihe^Mi ? Cm joa de^OTlw 

>n them* character of the instruction given 
®fl'««Phne in v4ue? 
whatcU«s«^ scholars? hrom 

Classes are the masters of such schools gene. 


tf>cir gualifntioni* 
nmvfwZ made for (raining or 

‘7* *" *“'** Under what 

SethS L eJneadon. and what u the best 
SSera iat P«rr«e? Are the 

aV '"1^ ‘® State aid. and town 

»' Its given? 

♦i T i . ’7 e«nt-in aid system been ex 

«ten^edV^ ^ 

‘"'I’fffnont school, exist 
tS o[ an ancient 

1^® «i»fencc of 31,000 such 
«.Jenec by tbe Calcutta 
l^pb's^.^ r«« ago, of the 

JTRb* 1 !li *®”®, M (he close 

Bu?dwin dutrieU **^1?* * ? 
then descnb.y I,* JP® '"i'S*Dou, schools were 
these »“ '“eh word, as 

Mhiol,,ei^,n.\7^*'‘H!’ Jndigiftons native 

ortoacheis nn, .ntt ^ ’‘^'age tbegummahasboy*, 

ibv“b„ bl”,'! “'t? " J"?- •r^o.iV 

mfam^. ik. ‘'nt u fwlisb, even 

attainment, ‘^f t[e*Kt ord ^ 

the bare ability to more than 

cbildren of tlio „M.' Tte 

thanthw*' The^Bii in«tmctioii 


‘n>a ‘l««>phne*r&« 

•atisfactory,*^ and m “ a*cwdiogly tm* 

Thv matters, 1 are’flf''®* ?’®“ ^afhamu, 

t» reeeife State aid and ™ ® willing 

(be rules underwbich Br. k P*?®'** conformity to 

-d shouu bo IS „ an f ** the 

wictimes been fhl caL ^ 
the patbsalas is «nm.» ,^**7 axisteneo of 

fertility of tbe sea-“nT th^v on the 

deiK-Ddent on the > mnir^'A^MT,. '®,“ ‘^i 
wigbbonnng State. Ld offi? 

•niemipportoueM to U more lS 

lead yog tohS‘oEth|'“xI‘entTnd^°'’^ eipenenee 

lostrwtion? How far isVbo^ wine of home 
able to compete on equal temT at home 

q«al.fy.ngfor the pubhlj!™* c«mmal.ons 
cated at school ? ° **"''*' with boys eda 

instractioa 

justify me.invalmn ,^' / *rpcnenoe does not 

Ulreire tho'=e educated at ^ 

for the public service “re better fitted 

Qee* 6 — How far can fko r> 
m pnvate effort, a ded or ‘Jrpend 

of elementary instruction m rural 'd sir. , 
yon enumerate the pnvate agencies wl,?^^ ^ 
pramotmg primary lartruetmn ? 

Ati»* 6—1 know of no f-tvA. — 

I n. 10 bebvv, lh,t Go,m«.„i ’“J 

I 00 private effort for the supply of 
1 m^ton in rural dmtnefs. b^/ond wh®“oa^P’ 

I got from missioaaiy agencies and voluntary su^^ 
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mlendence I believe many, especially of ihe 
jounger geBeration of educated native genilemeD, 
would take an active pait m examining, inapeet 
log, and reporting on the schook in theu neigh 
bourhood 

Qiies 9 —Have you any saggestiona to make 
on the sjstem in force for.providing teaobeB in 
primary schools ^ Vi liat is the present social slatas 
of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a bene 
final influence among the villagers? Can you 
sorest ineastires, other than increase of pay, for 
unproTiDg their position? 

Jus 9 — I think means ehonld he taken to 
seenre that teachers are trained to some extent in 
the art of teaching, and that they bear a good 
moral character Not only increase of pay, but 
certainty of pay is needed Interest m the teacher 
and in his school shown by the Alagi'trate would 
go a great way to raise his status in the village , 
and so also would any value put upon edacation, 
as by making ability to read and imte a condition 
necessary to the headman of a village being recog 
nised as snch, and the insistiogof the rnle laid down 
ID the Despatch of 1859, that "no person without a 
special report from the appointing ofiiMr should be 
admitted into service of Government, on a salary 
exceeding Rs 6 per mensem, who is destitute of 
elementarv education " 

I woaM also suggest the propriety of having 
looks prepared specully for the whole elementary 
contse, including reading, writing and native ' 
arithmetic, the whole m one email book very 
cheaply got up, and sold at Government expense j 
at half pnoe, or at luch a pneo as would simply I 
secure that they he not deettoyed as waste paper. I 

Ques 13 —Is the syetem of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Am 15 — ^Thereare some districts where the 
syetem of pavmeste by results is suitable, provided 
that there la certainty of every diligent teacher 
obtaining some real material remnneratioo But 
there are other districts, as among the Saotils 
&.e , where education is so very backward that it is 
not at all suitable, or not without very great 
modifications I fnlly agree with what Mr 
Hobbs has said nndeT tins question 

Ques 13 — Have you any su^estions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primaty schools? 

A„f 13 — The citcnmsUnoee of vanoos parts 
of Bengal are bo verj diCerent that no h8n].aod> 
fast mle can be laid down While in many parts 
of the country fees should be insisted on is oUiers, 
as among the Santals, Sre the education must be 
free for rome time yet This is also the eoae very 
generally with regaril to female educatioD In 
Calcutta and ils immediate neishhourbood, I think 
all or almost all females tanght should pay some 
fee, however small, and this should he a conditioD 
on which grants shonld be given 

Qhcs Will you favour the Commission 

with your news, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools cm be incTca'=ed , and secondlv, ' 
how they c-m be gradually rendered morecfi'cieat? 

j 4 — Let the teachers be paid better, and 
the schools will mnltiply In regard to girls’ 
echooU or mixed schools female servants might be 
employed for the purpose of collecting girls and 
bnngin-r them to school, and paid according to the 
number°Uiey succeed in bringing In girls’ schools 


thero ought to be as sparing a use as possible of 
pandits and male teachers 
I would also recommend the enconn^ement of 
night schools for such, young or old, as, engaged 
in one way or another during the day, are unable 
to attend day schools This was a scheme taken 
up heartily by the comimttee on mass education 
to which I have already -efetred, and also by the 
Free Chnrch Misenm in Cnlna and mabanad 
Quet 15 — Do you know of any instances in 
which. Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
rarngraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854, and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more eCect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

Ant 15 ~1 know of no such msfanccs On 
the other hand, Governraent has gone on mnlti- 
ptying colleges unnecessarily, at enormous ex- 
pense, preventing all competition except in 
Calcutta I know of no reasons save the very 
natnral interest the department takes in extending 
that branch with which it has most sympathy, and 
in the extending of which it receives most encour- 
agement 

Qkss 26 —•Do yon know of any cases m which 
Government institution* of the higher oider might 
I be closed or transferred to pnvate bodies, with or 
without aid without iniory to edscation, or to any 
interest which it is the duty of Govemmentto 
protect? 

Ans 16 —I think a large nninber of the 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies without 
iDjnry to the higher edocation 
The Sanskrit College is objectionable financially 
and educationally, ana aUo as a direct violation of 
the religious neutrality principle 
The llioda School is objectionable for the same 
reasons, though not to the same estebt financially 
Ihe Dare School is objectionable edacationally 
It IS unfair to onr nnaided educationists m 
Calcutta, and prejudicial to their success, that 
Government with all its prestige should step into 
the education market as a trader, and secure the 
richer and more promising customers by giving 
free edncation to all the most distingnisbed stn- 
dents that il can allract from all parts of the 
country And then again, on these passing very 
creditably the Dniversity examinations, they give 
the impression and claim as a fact, wl at is not 
proved, that their teachers are mote elEcient. It 
makes the work of other eJoca'ionists in Calcutta 
more didicult finasctally, and more depressing 
and discouraging professionally Competition 
with &ir play and no favonr, is healthy and 
beneficial To handicap the weak is to destroy 
all chance of succe<i3 

The ondne favour shown to ihe secular Bctbnne 
(Female) College is octing mjnnonsly on the 
I prospects of aided female colleges It also is 
j objectionable on financial, educational, moral, and 
tehgtoas neutrality grounds I would try naJ 
persuade the SaJharan Brabmo Somaj to lake it 
up, giving a liberal grant in aid 

Afo*t of the colleges in the mofnssil districts of 
Bengal, and all the collegiate and secondary 
Bchgols, might I think with profit to the country 
and to higher edocation, be transferred to private 
parties, helped by liberal grants in aid, or s'me 
of the smaller O'cs might he closed, and their 
slndents, at least the poorest and most deserving, 



enwaragcd to fro,ocntc tlicir Ptii lies elsewlicre by 
tl c liclp of granlji-in lud, as is done tl c 
GoTernment >o repnrf to toj#, anl ly tl'o I»ottli« 
"Western Provinces in rejrsn'l 

I Mieio uidaentiil native gentlemen might l»« 
per»wi4tai \t, svi7.y<&vt wcoadwy awd Unv\ctttty 
edoeatioii miicli more extensively than they now 
do, if more poner and rwponsihility were entrust 
ed to them iti connection with it "Ae^mtof 
self retnneo upon local exertions and comb nation 
for local purposes'* nould thus he encouraged 

Qse< JS— •!£ the OoTcraTncnl, or any lot^l 
authority haring control of public money, were to 
innounco its dclerminalion to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of aoy 
higher ediieatioral insiilution, nbat rocas ires 
would he best aJajlod to stimulatojnvate effort 
in tt c interim, so as to secure the mnutenancc of 
such insl tulion on a pnratc footing? 

jas 13 — Tlic offer of liberal grant*, and tl « 
promise of a share in U c mvnagcineut eiU «r 
directly or by representation, of the new college or 

I I d cr educnlioiial institution when estalhshed on 
apnvate footing, would, 1 tluni.stinmUte private 
effort As in the case of the Indian Association 
tor the Cultivation o! Scicnix lo Calcutta and the 
Utterpara llilshan Sohlia (or fernate education, 
mueh might be done for tbe advancement of tbe 
higher educvlion in the mofussd hy gentlemen 
interested m tbe worl, without remuneration 
This 1 thiiih IS consistent with oriental ideas 
Influential private gentlemen i« rarms parts o( 
India Wve shown a good deal of lihenhty in tbo 
interests of the higher cdueatioo, and they require 
onl) to he eneounged to manifest still more Of 
course, collegee depend ng largely on pnrale 
cBerta would require to begin on a small scale 
with moderate fees , bat with an eff cient staff and 
good management they would, I thinV, snceeed 

Qua 19 —Karo yon any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the granUn aid system, or tie 
details of its adoiiuisliation? Are the grants 
adequate vn the case of fa) colleges, (4) boys' 
schools, (r) girls schools (i^ normal schools? 

Jns 10 —I do not consider tbe present grant* 
adefyiale at least not lO places whew ov new 
nh ch there are Government schools or rollers 
teaching the same subject* ttoghl in the aul^ 
schools Nor are the grants sulTiciently liberal 
for primary schools or female school* Ibe pnn 
ciples as laid down va the Despatch of lBb4 are 
unexceptionable 

Quet SO — How far is the whole cdocatioiial 
system us at present admirustsrcd] one of practi 
cal neutrality i r , one m wh eh a school or a 
college has no advantage or disadvantage from any 
religious principle* that are taogbt or not tanght i 
in it’ 

Anj 20 —I do not con“ider the whole educa 
tioi at system as at present admiuistered one of 
practical nentmlity It encourages the non reli 
gions schools and colUgea alike by largely increased 
grants and by Government prestige it weights m 
the race all xchgvoas colleges and schools \ij deny 
log them Government prestige and Lirge grants 
Oovernment throws the weight of its influence 
and increased Government support in. {avomr of 
non rel gious edaeat on, as against all edncation 
tQote or less as«oc tted with any and every ichgion 
save that m the Sinsknt College and tbe Hindu 
School It Eavours Hinduism and caste Any one 


of tb« aim] nts of either of these lostilotious on 
Lccomiog a Chnitian would be expelled 

Qatt St — ^\ hat clasres principally avail them' 
selves of Gorernment or ai Icil fchools and college* 
for the edncation of their children? How faru 
iht enwvplaiut wcU founded that the wealthy 
civsrcii do not pay enough forwch cilucation? 

I at IS the rate of lees payable for higher cdii' 
cation in your ptovince, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

As# ^i^TliC middle and liigher classe*, j 
believe, avail ttu-mstlve* chiefly of college educa- 
tion O it of the ! 067 students m the Covem- 
mcot colleges in 1S70, only 53 belonged to He 
lower classes, and not one of llicao wa* in the 
IVcsidcncy or Sanskrit College Of the CIO »tu 
dents in the ailed college* that same year, 115 
belonged to the lower classes If there wa* no 
competition with Government college*, I think 
the fee* might be generally raised with adtan- 
lagc 

Qae* S2 —Can you adduce any instance of a 
jiropnctary Khool and college lupported entirely 

^Ja$ ^?—T) ere are Dinytnch 10 Calcutta and 
wtvghbu'irhuod, and, k heVwve, >n the iloe>ghly 
distnct. 

Q«cf Ii it in yoor opinion potriLIe for a 
non Oovemment institution of the higher order to 
become influeutial and stable wl en to direct com* 
petition nitli a similar Corernmeot lostitation? 
lf<o,oQdeT what conditions doyou eonndet that 
It might become so ? 

A»s 5J— Quite possible but I tbinlitvery 
andestrablc thot there should bo such competition 
M ben such becomes possible, t! e Government 
ought lo retire • 

Q«« Si —1* the cause of higher education m 
your province injured by any unbealtby compe- 
tition , and if so, what remedy, if any, would yon 
applr? 

Ja$ 21 —To some extent. Tbe remedy is to 
place all colleges on as near a* possible the satoe 
platform a* regard* Government favours 

Qaet Do educated natives in your pro* 
vvwx wa-idj find rmnnetaViva wj Ic^ment? 

Jn$ S3~~Uo There is a large number of 
more or less educated natives who do not find 
readily remunerative emplojment. See the last 
paragraph of rOj paper on^riMury edufafion 

Qaei SC — Is the instruction imparted in se 
comlary school* calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further wiA 
useful and practical information? 

A*# 2G—1 do not consider that tbeinstrucfioa 
imparted m secondary schools is so ns ful or prae 
t cal as It ought ai d might be, if it were kept in 
view that a brge portion of the eludent* would 
never pass Ibe hatrsmee eiammatioa All are 
trained os if for hw and the other profes»ions , 

, none for mercantile or other non profe'^ional pur 
suits ^ 

Qtet £8 — Do you think that the number of 
p ipiU lo eecoi dary schools who present themselves 
for the University tntraice esanvuiatioa vs unduly 
large when comp red with the requirement* of the 
canity? lf)>nithinVso,wUtdoyon regardas 
the canses of this state of things, and what reme 
dies would joD suggest? 

55— I am of opinion that considering the 
reqn»reai*ats of the country and the compa*ative 
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gross ignontnce of the imllioQs, the number of 
young men that are encouraged to present them* 
selves as candiAtes for the Entrance examinatHin 
IS certainly tcK> large 

The remedy I would propose is the extension of 
cdocatwn very largely among the masses 1 
would not repress English education, but 1 would 
encourage vernacular education more largely and 
extensively 

Quet 59— What system prevails m your pro- 
vince with reference to scholarships, and have yon 
any remarks to make on the sulject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered os 
between Government and aided schools? 

Jiti 29 —As a rule, the scholarship ^tem la 
impartially administered as between Govemmeot 
and aided schools There are however, a few ex- ' 
(.eptiuns and anomalies, as, for example, when the 
scholarship lately gamed at the University P A 
examination by a student of the Free Chnrch 
formal bchool was made tenable only in the 
Government Bethime School , when the scholar 
ships gained by the students of the Government 
College at Cuttack are made tenable only there 
I think it IS good that scholarships ehonM be 
oSered to the candilates from certain districts, 
provid'd they realty belong to these distriets, bat 
once earned the students should be allow^ to 
study in whatever college they please Fnrtber, 

1 ocDsider it exceedingly undesirable that Oovem- 
raent schools ehoald oSer education free or at 
redaeedfees to scholarship holders, es u done in the 
Hindu and Hare Schools 

Quh fi—Does the University cumculam 
afford a laffieient traimng for teachers m second 
ary schools, or are special normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Ani 91 —The University comcnlnm does not 
afford aanfficisat training foe teachers in secondary 
schools This 18 a great drawback to efficient 
teachiug in Bengal 1 consider the department 
to have failed in this more than in any other doty 
laid upon it in the despatch, save the general ex 
tension of elementary education among the masses 
As with “England when systematio attempts 
began to he made for the improvement of educa- 
tion, one of the chief defects was found to be the 
iDsafficient number of qualified schoolmasters, and 
the imperfect method of teaching which prevailed," 
so 13 it m regard to Bengal at thepresent moment 
The remedy is “the fonndation of normal and 
model schools for the training of masters " 

1 would suggest also the propnety of attaching 
a professor of the art and science of teaching to 
the University The states of the teacher should 
be raised, if possible, and made more tempting 

Ques 35— Wbatisthe system of school in- 
spection pursued ID your province? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? « 

Jni 32 — I do not think that men who have 
spent the better part of their lives as professors 
in colleges, and whose knowledge of the ver- 
nacular is probably very limited, are the best 
suited for tbs inspection of primary schools, with 
which they are not likely to be in so moch sym- 
pathy as with the higher edncation Besides, 
tinaucially they are not desirable hfen who 
would cost less and who were specially trained 
forJsQch work, — men who mix more freely with 
the people and take greater interest in the edu 
cation of the masses,— are, I should consider, the 
BeogaL 


men who are more LLely to push on primary 
{dncatiOD Further, the subordinate inspecting 
officers should be in full sympathy with the 
schools they report on For example, Bengali 
inspectors are not the proper men for Behar, nor 
Hmdn inspectors for Sintali and llnhammadan 
schools, nor Muhammadan inspectors for Hmdn 
schools, Ac The subordinate inspectors might 
with advantage he changed from district to dis- 
tnet 

(^ua 35— Can yon suggest any niethod of 
secunng eSqicnt voluntary agency m the work 
of inspection and examination? 

Am^ S3 — I think public servants, pensioned 
and professional men, natives of the distnct, would, 
if encouraged, do much efficient voluntary work in 
inspecting and examining schools The success of 
the Hitokari Sahha encourages such an expectation 
Some private experience I have had encourages me 
to entertain the same opinion 
I Q*n 5^— How far do you consider the text- 
books IQ use m all schools suitable ? 

Ant —I consider the text books capable of 
great improvement in matter and “ gef^P," and 
especially in regard to illnstrations my 

answer to question fi, last sentence ) Text-books 
should be more practical, more Indian, instmetive 
in morals, and have more Trlerence to men of 
actions, men worth remembenng, rather than to 
mere men of letters 

Qsee 55— In a complete scheme of evocation 
for India, what parts can, m yonr opinion, he most 
effectively taken by the State and by other ^neiee? 

Am 55 — Fnmiry edncaticn is, I consider, the 
part wfaKh can most efficiently, and most consist- 
ently with its principles of religions neutrahty, be 
taken up by the State. It is moreite dnty, and 
It IS more qualified and better able to grapple with 
i(, while ^uvata agencies aided by the State can 
be trusts very largely with the secondary and 
higher education 

Qntt 5? —What effect do yon thinktbat the 
withdrawal of Ooveminent to a large extent from 
thedirectmioagementof schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of ednCation and the growth 
of s spint of reliance open local exertions and 
combination for local purposes ? 

Aiu 37 —From the begionmg the withdrawal 
of Government to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools and colleges rauet have 
only a good effect on the growth of a spmt of 
reliance upon local exertions and combination for 
local purposes upon the spread of the higher 
education, it might appear at first to bare an nn- 
favoDiable effect in some backward districts, but 
this would only be for a short time 

Quet 3S —In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges do yon appre 
bend that the standard of instruction m any 'lass 
of institutions wonld detenorote 7 If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

Ant 33—Sach withdrawal on the part of Gov- 
ernment might have an injnnous effect on the 
stndy of physics, not on other subjects, as far as 
I can see 

Qaet 39 —Does definite instrnebon in dnty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
pUce in the course of Oovernment collies and 
61 
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schools? Have you any susjMtwn* to mala oo 
this eubj(:«t ? 

Jni 39 — I tbinV at present tlioro is too inucli 
attention paid to literature ns eucli — too KUlo to 
life and manners The Lioffraphie* of the preat 
and the pood, as distinputshed from tl o»-c of meie 
poets and philosophers, might he stud ed more and 
to better advantage than at present Let moral 
ity bo taught in moral lessons still more m the 
lives of Imng teachers and tin. biographies ot the 
great and good 

Quet 49-~Arc any steps ialen for promoting 
the physical vtell being of student^ in the «cl ooU 
or colleges m jour province? Have you anj 
suggestions to maVe on the subject? • 

jfm 40 — University examinations have sadly 
interfered irith physical education. Step* are 
lahcn to encourage it, but very ia3dc<|nate 
hiseh praise is duo to Bahu Nobo Gopal 
Mittcr br bis exertions to supply (eacbers to 
kIiooIs in Calcutta and the tnofiKil Ooiem 
meat might cfTtC prizes and bold public cxhiLi 
tioDi, as ivere held at Belvedere ond ciseivhere at 
sjitahle times in Calcutta and mofussit centres 
Gymnasia si Quld bo attached to nlllarge schools. 
1 anoos games should be encouraged, and gym. 
nastic clashes should be held under cover or m the 
sbsde during school hours 

Qwi 42 — I' hat I rogrevs has been made by 
the depatiment lo i&sUtutiu» schools for girl*, 
and ivhat IS the character of tbc instructioo tm 
parted in them’ IVhat itnprovemenU on you 
suggest? 

42— The department deals more hberallr, 
and nghtly it docs so in tl e meantime, rrith girls’ 
schools than Kith boys’ schools and must do so 
for a po <d ivhite to come More lortwtion » 
required and more defiuto Used standards 1 do 
not think Oovemment should liaie any pule' 
schools as Government schools All girls' schools 
lAiould he aided, and no special favour shorro 
ivhere competition exists, os lo Calcutta The 
non religious or secnlar, if there Lo any such, 
sliould have no favouv sho^ to them, nor the 
reverse Governinent, ^ad Government, si ould 
interfere as little os possible vrith girls’ schools 
Let them be left to private bodies like tl e Ihto. 
Lart Sabba i.c 


Crots-exammati&n the 
"By Mb. BiBBotrn 

Q 1 —In your answer to question S5 yon say 
that educated natives do not readily Imd reiou 
nerabve employmeut Do yon refer to uabves 
who have attained a high standard of educstion, 
or soeiely to those who ate not highly educated 7 
A 1 —The students who have merely passed 
the Entrance or FA examination are those who 
find, most difficulty in getting employment Lvea 
some of the BAs find a difficulty 

Q 2— From your answer to question Z6 I 
gather that you do not coosider the Entrance 
examination a sat sfactory standard of general 
education for practical purposes Do you thioh 
it Would be well to bare a separate exaramaiioii 
with a different standard dealing with Eubjeets of 
a practical chaiachet? 

A 2— les I think an eiammatton of that 
sort would be expedient, if it were found lo be 
practicalk 


part if— Ulnlis the best rnttlod of pro 
TiJ ng tcael era for girls ? 

Aat 4/ —I tl mk Oovemmtfft i* dong tic 
ngl I U wig in liberally suj j’ortms t mate normal 
set col* for girls ^fere might witli jroftKJ ne 
in (hesvmedirrctinn 

Q«e» 45 — Id lie promrtion of fimale edi 
cation, what slire las alreadj lecn taken by 
Luropenn la lira, and how far woull it l>e pcenl fe 
to increase the interest nlnch ladies migbl tike 
in this cause? 

Ami /5— bufipcan ai d Aincriian ladiaslavc 
done, an 1 are d lOg muih, aukd and unaiJei] ly 
Govenunent, and with ju I cwus eneourageniint, 
fwqaci t otid sjmpatlielie inspect ion mild » more 
Tbc I nsent Inspectns* roi.bt 1-c a‘fiatfd by enu 
or two Dej uty ln»pectiea c* 

Qiti CO—\i llere any foiiodaticn for the 
alatement tint ctTcvrs of the iducation Depart 
meut take too cseluwie ail iiiterest inlighcrrdu 
cation? ItoulJ bet I fc a1 refults 1« obtained by 
introduciig into the dejartment itiora men of 
praclienl trail mg in the art of tcaclimg ai d school 
nanagemint? 

Jit 55— See answer to question S2 

Qnei 55— Devw a atnet interjriUlion of the 
principle of rtbgiou* iisutralitj ri^uire the with 
dnuralof thcGoveniBie it {row tie ilireet iaan»„« 
meat ot colleges at d kIiocU? 

Jmi 50—1 am clearly of opinion that a strict 
loterpntaliin of the {imcijle vf rvlgioiu ueu* 
tralily requires the witl dr-ivril of tie Govern 
oient from the direct managenici t of colleges 
and schools 

Q»fi Cl—Xh Tou th nk that tie mslittition 
of Univetsilj jnfes crships would hare an im 
poctant effect m impioving tU qiahl) of li^h 
education "* 

An 5J.— 1 think thvt the ii stitution of Umrer 
sity professorship* wonU how an important effect 
in improving the q tality of I igb eduraiion, sn I 
that ine Prrsidorcy Lollege ami it* staff miglit 1*0 
brgely ntibrediD this waj Dr Duff ilronglv 
•dvoewted the establishment of Duiiersity |ro- 
fessovs, and there w greater need now than ever 
before 


Rev K B ^lAcnov vT.p 

Bjf IIk Bose 

Q I— ^Till you please state what la your 
opinion as to the demand at present existiug for 
night schools and the possibility of mere largely 
eetaUishuig them? 

^ f — 1 think there u w demand for them m 
the districts with which I am acquainted, and it 
would be possthle to eslahlish them more largely 
than at ‘present 

9 l^ould you surest anymeans bj which 
night schools may be eneouraged ’ 

A%S~—hj getting them under inspection, and 
gicing them Government grants They would 
require greater encouragement thaa the ordinary 
schools 

*2 3— ^ith reference to your answer to ques- 
tion 26, what remedy would you prap«se for the 
prereut want of facilities for a mercantile and 
bnsinees training in schools? 

A 3 —There might be two departments in 
aecendary schools, one mercantile aud another for 
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tlie University eouree Tlie two dep-irtments 
nnglithave some subjects m common, awl some 
taught sep.infeJj» 

Q J— you please state wbatinjonr 
opinion might constitute special inbycets of in- 
struUion for a mercantile trainii j» ? 

-1 — Penmanship, pnctieaj anthmctic m 
eluding book-keeping, and some modern lan- 
guage instead of a classical language 
2itj Mahakaja. Jotenuro iIonA> Tagore 

<J f —In reference to yonr I'lth an«wee, do 
YOU think that tbe for knowledge among 

the labouring classes in the tnofussil is so great 
thst alter the teii et the flaj" ihef troa)<i Ksort 
to schools for the ac')uisitioa of knowledge? 

J 1 — Ido not think the schools would 
l"e kept open throughout the whole year, they 
irouJd have longer Iiolidajs.and coaid uot meet at 
certain husy season® 

Q <2 — In your SOth answer, hy religions id 
etitiitions do you mean the mi^ionary io®litulioDS 
only’ for 7 am not sure there are other insti 
tutions which hare avowedly for their object the 
teaching of religion 

A 2— Vo I allude athO to schools fonnded by 
the Qnhmo bomajes, and there are namerons 
Mul ammadao and llindu schools where religiou u 
profe'sedly taught 

Q. 5— In reference to your SOth answer, ore 
YOU aware that the originaf Uindu College (which 
Ins been conYerted into tbe pre«ent Hindu School) 
received large donations from Hindu gentlemen 
on the understanding that tbe school should admit 
Hindn Loya only? 

i 3 — les, I am aware of the fact 

Q d— Are yon aware that in tbe Dofu«il 
tl ere IS generally a feeling of cliquisai and ^dle- 
ifafte among the better class of men ’ 7s not 
this feeling likely to militate against the efCcient 
supcrn<ioD of schools by such men ’ 

J d— \es, 1 am aware of the fact, and I 
thii k It will militate to a certain extent, hot still 
1 think such inpcrvision may work 

Q C— In reference to your COth answer, may 
I a>k why yon think that Goremnient would not 
preserve its neutrality unless it were to withdraw 
fiom. the mAuagement of all vdiooUand. ooUegea’ 

bin no particular religion is taught in ll ose 
schools, is it not obsemog strict religions iieo 
trafity ? 

A 5 — I divide schools into two classes, ru , 
tlio'e teaching religion and those uot teaching 
religion GoTcrnment, as long as there are Gov- 
ernment schools cecessanij favours most those 
III which rehgion 13 cot tanght This violates tbe 
principle of religious neutrality as insisted on lu the 
Uesjatch of 1854 (See answer to questionZO) 

Jitf Air Blackett 

Q 2 In your ^rd answer you spoke of boys of 

the lower castes being practically excluded from 
existing schools Do you know of any c3-.es in 
which such boys have been reached, or can you 
suggest any means of reaching them ? 

J I — [ would suggest tint schools expressly 
for them should be established where such castes 
prelominate 

Q S —Do yon think that sneh schools arc likely 
to be establisbeil otherwise than by missionary 
agency ’ 

J S —I know of no other agency likely to es 
Ubluh them They would requite special^ en- 
couragement 


Q 5 — I'm! spoke in your 9th answer of the 
«rf«nii/j|i 0 / pav being necessary to elevate the 
sMus of level ers , do y on consider this possible on 
the aistem of ) ay ment by results pur et siinpte f 
A 3 — 1 tl ink the system would require some 
modiGLYtiou 10 secure Biitli certainty so that tome 
imiunt of tnoniv would be grinted independently 
of tl e exaniinat oi ■' 

Q ■/— Ion remarked in your 12tli answer that 
tliesx<temof p ly meat by results is not suitable 
in all districts have yon ony nlternatiie system m 
your mil d 

A 4 —Th* fixed salary s\«tem 
Q 6 — In your S-ind answer you spoke of the 
possibility of Inspectors having but a limited 
acq laintance with the vern cular, is tins a point 
suggested by your experience in connection with 
any particular class of schools? 

A 5 —I belitve Inspectors of all grades who 
are Bengalis or bare pa««ed only in Bengali, are 
sometimes sent to examine in Una, Behan, or 
Santali school® I am aware that European In- 
speclors I are to pass in some one Temacular 

Q <7— ttby do yon tl ink tliat subordinate 
Inspectors should he rcmoied from district to 
district? 

A 6 —I think i‘ would be conducive to the 
eIBcieol carrnng on of the work, as it would be 
subject to more frequent criticiam and revi ion 
Q 7— Have you any exceptional facilities for 
becoming acquamteil with the state and progress 
dl female educitioa ’ 

A 7— Mrs Macdonald IS m charge of all tbe 
female schools aud zenana agencies in Calcutta in 
coDOCCtion with tbo Beogal Mu’ion of the Free 
Cbnreli 

Q 8 — Uoyon consider tliat grants for female 
schools are at present obtained os readily and 
largely os they should be ’ 

A 8— Vo 1 think they should be given more 
liheratly etill 

Q 9— It there anything in the rules on 
which sneh graats are given which interferes with 
the facility of obtaining them ’ 

J 9 —1 am not aware of anything of the kind 

By Mr Croft 

Q 7— Onpagi.4of your pamphlet on "Pn 
miry Lducation in Bengal" you expressed doubts 
wbether any improvemeut worth con$r lering hag 
taken place in the indigenous schools since they 
bavebrea brought into relations with Govern 
ment In yonr -tth answer you slate that tbe 
patb®aIasof the HooghJysnd Bordwan districts 
have greatly improved sin^e you visited them 
vrith Dr DuC m 18S2 Do you intend that 
answer to modify the opinion expressed in your 
pamphlet? 

^ J—~Ko, I am aware that there has been 
impravemeat in the districts with which 1 am 
best acquainted 

Q P— Are youasvare that the present standard 
of the primary scholarship examination includes 
subjects which are considerably above the old 
course of instruction in the pathealss ’ 

A 2 — les 

Q 3 — ^Do )ou know that la 1880 SI, 26 263 
cand dates from pathsalas appeared at that ex 
aminabon, and that 13,951 passed ? 

A 3— I did not know the figures, I aceeit 
the statement 
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Q 4 — Does jonr oljection to the SansLnt 
College refer chiefly to the Eugli«h Department, 
or does it refer to the Sansknt Department also? 

J 4 —To both departments and on the same 
grounds I beheve both to be now unnecessary, 
considering that Sansknt is taught m other 
colleges equally. 

Q 5 —In your 29th answer you referred to a 
scholarship gained by a female student of the Free 
Church Normal School, which was made tenable 
only in the Goremment Bethune School was not 
that restriction removed as soon as it was shown 
that sa£cient provision had been made in the 
farmer institution for the education of female 
students np to the Umversily standard^ 

A 5—1 thmh another case 13 referred to In 
the case to wLichl refer, the Free Chnmh Normal 
School was not encouraged to make provuion for 
the instmcUon of the'scholaTship-holder, and she 
still reads m the Bethnne SchooL Had encourage- 
ment been offered, it is probable that we should 
have made such a provision 'We made no repre- 
sentation on the subject 

Q 6 — ^ ith regard to tbe necessity of trained 
teachers, is not the system in force m India much 
the same as that which prevails m England— 
namely, trained teachers for pnmary schools, an- 
tiainra hnt instructed teachers for secondary 
schools? 

A 5— In Scotland, teachers of secondary schools 
alaoare trained, and there is a professor of the art 
of teaching attached to some of the Scottish 
Universities 

Q 7 —With reference to you 32nd answer, 
may I ash whom yon would select to supervise edn- 
cation m Bebaraod m Sonthsl schools, if qualified 
Belians or Sonthals could not be fonnu? 

A 7 —1 cannot saj but I would try to get 
men qualified for the work 

Q With reference to your 2od answer, are 
yon acquamted with any efforts that bare been 
made by Govemincnt to extend pnmary education 
among tbe ChindaU of South Furreedpore ? 


A. 6 — T nm aware of what is bemg done among 
theChasdals of Furreedpore 

Q 9 — On page S of your pamphlet you say 
that Government middle English schools cost, in 
1879 80, 126 per cent more than they did m 
1873-74, wbfle there was an actual reduction of 
Rs 3,220 m the corresponding class of aided 
schools Are yon aware that the expenditure of 
1874, on whi^ these increases were calculated, 
was — 

Is Oovrrameet scbooli 7 615 

la sided schools . I,2<^0o4 


M 9— Yes, I took my figures from the Direct- 
or’s Reports 

Q 10 —And do you know that there has been 
an increase of only one in tbe number of Govern- 
ment middle English schools since 1874, namely, 
the Government boarding school for the sons of 
Europeans employed on htate Railways ? 

A 10 . — I was not aware of that 


Q- 77 — You say on page 4 of your pamphlet 
that the grants in-aid to private pnmary schools 
and pathsalas were rednoed fromlU. 3,84,921 in 
1873-74 to Rfl 2,94.271 in 1S79 80 Is it not 
evident from the reports that the former figures 
inclode, while the latter exclude, the cost of lower 
vernacular schools aided from the pnmary grant, 
the cost of which in JB79.80 amounted to 
Re 73.826? 

A 77— I did not observe that 
„ 79— You say on page 4 of yonrpamphlet 

that tbe expenditure of Government upon all aided 
acbools fell from Rs 6,71,149 in 1678-74 to 
^ in 1879 80, showing a decrease of 

Rs. 84,9o0 Have you not emittri from the ex- 
pendituro for 1879 80, finlly, the grants to lower 
vernacular schools, and, secondly, the grante to 
schools for Europeans and Eurasians, and makni-* 
corrections, does not tbe expenditure on aideS 
an merease of about Rs 18.000? 

^7- —1 was not aware that 1 had done so 
It was not intentional 


Eeidettce of ^tna K S. 
Qsrr 7 — Please state what opportuaities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
espenence has been gained 

Ant 1 —After some little espenence of teach- 
ing m Scotland and Germany, I cams out to 
India m 1876 From the beginning of 1877, I 
have been in charge of the female schools and 
zenana agency of the Free Church of Scotland in 
Calcutta, including the Free Church Nonnal 
School and Orphanage I have also visited most 
of our girls' schools in the mofussil more than 

Qset 47.— Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls lathe province with which yon are acqoaiat- 
ed , and if so, what is its character 7 

Jni 41— ^Vbile t am not aware of any girls’ 
schools oorresponding to the mdigenous patshalM 
for boyi, yet, under tbe mflnence of the example 
and encouragement given by Europeans, there ire 
a few schools for girls kept np by native gentle- 
men foppOTted to some extent by sab«cnptioTi5, 
others kept bv widows as a means of earuin'^a 
Uvelibood, and by oUieri m a labour of love, but 
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1 believe nil these have originated within the last 
twentyyears The firstofsuch schooU m Calcutta 
^ I’J two girls from 

the Church Orphanage Such schoole are 
generaUy very temporary, and the instruchon is of 
a very elementary nature 

Home instTuetion to girls by pundits and widows 
” greater extent and has 

emsfed for a much longer time There have been 
always from time immemona! a few females 
recemag mere or leis home education, but tbe 
number has been very small. One occasionally 
ra^ecU intb toIs who are prepared at home with 
thnr sebod le^ns by pundits, while a few receive 
vndow^“ * fw pnndits and 

of the lastructiorf imnirted by 

widows consuU in needlework, chiefly faicy 
Qw 49 — ^Vhat progress has been made by the 
dement in instituting school for girU. and 
wiut u th^haracter of tbe mslrnction imparted 
^ improvements can yon suggest 7 
^ department has only two schools 
tbejfcthune and the Dacca Eden School, as Gov- 
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emment female scaooh , it aids S7i) other schools 
throughout Bengal, and there are upwards o£ 100 
unaided pmito schools All tlie*ie contain only 
20,000 pupils — a. very small number foTtbefems^ 
population of Bengal In the circumstances, 
greater encouragement than hitherto might be 
given by the department toall those whoendeavonr 
to institute new schools The character of the 
instruction vanes according to the character of the 
schools In the Bethune School and in the FVee 
Church Normal School there are under graduates 
studying for Uniiersity degrees Between the«e 
and the mass there are a few schools where the 
instruction is very creditable, while in the great 
majority of girls’ schools, instruction is element- 
ary to a degree By far the larger number of 
children know very little beyond tbe alphabet and 
little words, and numeration up to 100 
Religionsndmorahtysboulu be the foundation 
of all true education , without them there can be 
no full and true development of the whole mao 
The Government of Indu hasundeitaVen a great 
responsibility in undertaVang to educate lbs young 
men of India without reference to religion and 
morality Sir George Campbell felt that whatescr 
might be said in regard to boys, there was no 
call upon Government to undertake any such 
ramnsibility in tbe case of the nomen of India 
11*160 I^ing the foundation stone of the tree 
Chnrch Orp^nage m the bcginniogof 1879, he 
expressed himself very strongly agiunst all such 
education in the case of females In the two 
Ooversment female schools attempts may be made 
to tram the pupils in morels, but morals can have 
no solid permaoeot foundation except m religion 
Oovemment should leave tbe education of females 
to those who with a clear conscience can teach 
morals founded on religion, aiding them to tbe 
extent of its ability, while drawing no distinc- 
tions and showing no favours 
The standards might be made clearer and more 
dedaiU, and might be revised with the view of 
making them harmonise with the rules for sebolar- 
slum It would be well also if they could be 
made to harmoaise with those of socictiee taking 
ractical interest in female education, such as tbe 
Iitakan SaLha In Mahanad onr schools now 
study m accordance with the standards of the 
department, but they will find it difficnlt to 
compete advantageously for the Hitakan Sabba 
scbolarebips, whose standards are very different 
It would be an advantsgs were scbolarships 
established in Calcutta similu to those given by 
the Suburban Jluuicmahty During a short 
tune, while the Free Church Orjhanage was in 
hutally, its pupils were ehgible to those scholar, 
ships , but now tliat the Orphanage is on the 
Calcutta side of the Circular Boad, the pupils are 
no longer eligible Such scholarships might with 
advantage be more nnmerousand extended all over 
the country 

Sehtpol books should be pnnfied of everything 
which tnakea them unsuitable for girls’ schools, 
as some of the most popular are not -They might 
be made more interesting, more neatly printed and 
got up, and be illustrated so as to please the eye 
and cidtivate a taste for tbe beautiful In order 
to secure this. Government might give grants to 
authors or publishers on condition that such books 
be sold at cheap rates, or supply the books at a 
nominal price There is great need of good jne 
lures and maps for our girls' schools 
As Epanng a use as possible of male teachers 


and pundits should be made in female schools, and 
female teachers should be employed wherever 
suitable ones can be obtained 

A small fee should be charged wherever praoti. 
cabte, and in Calcutta it is generally practicable 
All pnpils attending the hree Church female 
schools in Calcutta, with few exceptions, pay fees 
In the mofussil, female education has not yet pro- 
gressed so far as to justify tbe enforcing of a fee 
laspection might be more frequent with advan 
tago to pupils and teachers. For this purpose 
Deputy Inspectresses might be appointed 
knowledge of music, vocal and instrumental, 
and of needlework, plam and fancy, might be 
recognised by the department 

43 . — ^Haveyouany remarks to mate on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

43 —Little boys up to 7 might be taught 
in girls’ schools, but in their case the fees would 
have to be greatly increased , and in the absence of 
girls’ seboou, girls should be encouraged to attend 
bojTB.' schools opto thesame age In the General 
Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1880. 
81, upwards of 13,000 girls are said to have been 
thus taught in boys' schools, while 400 of the 
pupils in girls' schoob were little boys 

Quet 44— T^’hat js the best method of provid- 
log teachers for girls ? 

I jHi 44 —The establishment of normal schools 
I should be encouraged by liberal aid horn Govern- 
ment, and eiery such school should be attached 
to an elementarv school from which tbe promiaii^ 
pupils should oe drafted, and where the pupils 
would receive practical instruction in the art of 
teaching Care should Ire taken tb&t the pupils of 
the normal school bear a good character Once 
a year Government essmioations might be held 
for the pnpds attending normal schools, to which 
amission might abo be given to teachere, say of 
two years' stsoding, and eneoungementto prepare 
for and to pass sm^ examinations might be held 
forth by Bttacbiug scholaratups of Rs 3 to Rs 6 
e^ )[«r mootb, tenable for two or three years, 
provided tbe successful candidate is in the mean- 
time giving satisfaction as a teacher in a school 
nnder Government inspection Or, there might 
be certificates oS two grades green, tbe niie iw 
teachers suited for very elemeatary schools, and 
the other for teachers in Standard IV and upwards 
This eecond certificate might be given to those 
who not only pass tbe exammation satisfactorily, 
but also undergo a year or two of probation as 
teachers to the satisfaction of Government Some 
such encouragement is necessary m the present 
dearth of go^ teachers for girls’ schools 

Qati 45 —Are the grants to girls’ schoob larger 
m amount, and given on less onerous terms 
than those to boys schoob, and is the distinction 
sufficiently maik^? 

I know too little of the manner in 

which grants in aid are distubuted among boys’ 
and girls’ schoob respectively, to say anything in 
answer to this question further than that, consi- 
denog the backward state of female education m 
Ben^I, the grants given by Government for 
female echoob are still far too meagre 

Qaei 4l7— Intbe promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro- 
pemi I^ies , and bow far would it be possible to 
uscrease the interest which ladies might take m 
till- cause 7 

es 
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Q 4 — Does jour objection to tbe S&nsLnt 
College refer chieflj to the Euglish Department^ 
or does it refer to the SansLnt Department also? 

A 4 — ^To both departments and on the tame 
grounds 1 believe both to be now nnnecossarjr, 
considering that Sanshnt is taught m other 
colleges equallj 

Q 5 — In your 29th answer yon referred to a 
scholarship gamed by a female student of the Free 
Church liormal School, which was made tenable 
only in the Government Bethnne School was not 
that restriction removed as soon as it was shown 
that sulEcient provision had been made in the 
former institution for the education of female 
students up to the Ucivcraily standard? 

A 5 — 1 thmb another ease u referred to In 
the case to wbichl refer, the Free Church Konnal 
School was not eneonraged to maVe provistan for 
the iDstmcUon of the'schoIarship>holder, andthe 
sUll reads m the Bethune School Had encourage* 
ment been offered, it is probable that wc sLonld 
have made such a provision tVe made no repre* 
sentation on the subject 

Q 6 — ^ith regard to the necessity of tmtoed 
teachers, is not the system in force in fndia much 
the same os that which prevails in England— 
namely, trained teachcra for pnmaiT schools, un> 
trained bnt instructed teachers for secondary 
schools? 

A I?— In Scotland, teachers of secondary schools 

alsoare trained, and there ua professor of the art 
of teaching attached to some of the Scottuh 
Universities 

Q 7 ■—'With reference to yonr S2nd answer, 
may 1 aslc whom you would select to supern«e edo* 
cation mBebnr and in Sonthal schools if qualified 
Beliaris or SontUals canid not be found ? 

A 7 —I cannot say but I would try to get 
men qualified for the worh 
Q 8— With reference to your 2od answer, are 
you acquainted with auy efforts that have been 
made by Oorernment to exteud primary edocafion 
among the Chaudals of South Furreedpore 7 


wf S — t am aware of what is being done among 
theChandals of Furreedpore 
Q P— On page 3 of your immphlet vou say 
tbat Oorernment middle English schools cost, in 
1870 80, J2C per cent more than they did m 
1978 74, while there was an actual redaction of 
Rs 8,220 in the corresponding class of aided 
schools Are you aware that the expenditure of 
1874, on which these increases were calculated, 
was — 


^ 5 — \e*, I toot my figures from the Direct* 
or'a Reports 

C 40 —And do you know that there has been 
an increase of only one in the number of Govern* 
ment middle English schools since 1874 namely, 
the Government Loanling school for the sons of 
Europeans employed on State Railways ? 

A 70—1 was not aware of that 

C 77— \on say on page 4 of yonr pamphlet 
that the grants m aid to private primary senooU 
and pathsalaa were rcdaced from Rs S,8-»021 in 
U7S 74 to Rs 2.94,271 m 1870 SO Js it not 
evident from the reports that the former figures 
inciode, while the latter exelnde, the cost of lower 
vernacular schools aided from the nninary grant, 
the cost of which in 1879 80 amounted to 
Rs 78 826? 

^ 77—1 did not observe that 

“y yooy pamphlet 

tbat the expenditnre of Ooverotnent upon all aidd 
^hools fell from Rs 0,71,140 in 1878*74 to 
2* l? showing a decrease of 

lU. 84,9u0 Have yen not omitted from the «x* 
pendituro for ) 879 80, fintly, the grants to lower 
veniacolae Khools, and secondly the grants to 
senootsforEnrepeansaod Eurasuns, and making 

tb^ comctieas, deesnot the expenditure on aided 
»D uicTcase of about Rs 18,000? 

^ 47 — 1 was not aware that I had done so 
It was not lutentional 


£'cidence of Mas K S 

Q«» 7— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an optmon on the subject of 
eduQtion in India and in what pronuce your 
experience has been gained. 

Ant 1 — After some Lttle experience of teach* 
ing m Scotland and Germany, I came out to 
India in 1876 From the beginning of 1877 I 
have been in charge of the femal^ schools and 
renana agency of the Free Church of Scotland in 
Calcutta including the Free Chruch Normal 
School and Orp^ge I have also visited most 
ol our girls' schools in the mofussil more than 

Qw* Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls m the province with which you are acqnamt* 
ed , and if BO what 13 its character ? 

Ant 41 — ^Whde I am not aware of any girls’ 
corresponding to the indigenous patshalas 
for boys, yet, under the influence of the eiample 
and encourapment given by Europeans there are 
a few echools for girls kept np by nabve gentle, 
inen si^port^ to rome extent by eul»cnpboiis, 
bv widows as a means of carnmwi 
UveUhood, and by others as a bboui of love, but 
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I belreve all these have ongmated within the last 
twenty jmra. The first of such schools m Calcutta 
years ago by two girls from 
^ FW Church Orphana^ Such sfhoole are 
^emUy very temporary, and the instruction is of 
a ttrj eJementaiy nature 

* lustrnction to girls by pundits and widows 
^ greater extent and has 

ensted for a much longer time There have been 
^ays from time immemorial a few females 
home education, bnt the 
b"" T.T man. Od. oceuionJIj 
meets <nth ^Is who are prepared at heme with 
I pandits, while a few receive 

widow8°°^* education at home for pundits and 

A good deal of the mstruotioii imparted by 
widows consists m needlework, chieflyfaW 

progress has been made by the 
instituting school for girls . and 
in af the instrnchon imparted 

improvements can yon suggest ? 

♦I. ~ * department has only two schools 

thepethune and the Dacca Eden School, as Gov- 



I n-wtll insert the reading of mana«onpU 
in the f Uadard'*- At an option for Sut hanlan I 
TTouU in«crt the peopraplij of Bengal, and for 
•implo mensurat on, plain and fancy necdieirork 
The ttan lanls t(^ul 1 hare to l>c rtucged so as to 
ajjree with the nilcs thus rcii«od 

AasifJi an] with examples from the text- 

liooks, tosctlicf with dietation and composition, 
would T«j lire to lo added to the eahyxts men 
lioned in the nile«» an 1 proper marVa aliened for 
the«c as alditional subjects 

So far for the lower pnmarj selielarshin rules 
Wth regard to l>oth lower and upper, I would 
iUCtr^t tliat tho scholarships he open to be eom 
l^ct^ fori \ candidates from all girls’ schools, *«!«] 
orunaidcrl, Tcmacular and Anglo vemaciilar. end 
for all prls unlcr 11 an 1 13 jears of age respect* 
uely, whercTcr e»lucattd 

la the subjects of examination for (he upper 
pnmarj schoUr'hip*, I woul 1 suggest the follow 
mg options For 1 uclid Bool 1, music, practical 
an 1 theoretical , and for the higher branches of 
anthmetie, I nould gire the option of plain and 
fancy needlework* 

Q leu fix the limit of age for upper 
pnmarv scholarships at 13 years. Arc any pupils 
of the Ibrre Church schools as o1 1 as tiat? 

J 5— Hierc are only one or two above 11 
years 

Q d*— Tlien for what class of pupils do you 
inleod these uj per primary Mholaf«liips? 

sf •/— Tliry woull suit pupils of the Free 
Chureli Orphanaso, hut not those of natne Khools 
generally 

Q e^Jo your 40th answer you recommend 
that Furopean and Atncnean ladies should be 
a Imitted to the vernacular examinations of Oov* 
(rem*nt, and shonld receive ccrtifoatos on passing 
Do you considi.r that some such incentive is neccs 
saty, having rrgan! to the actual knowledge of 
Uio Tcmacular generally possessed Ly the ladies 
now engaged m teaching? 

•4 0 —1 UiidV it It 

Q C — Is it the rale to charge fees m all the 
prU’ schools under the Free Church Mission? 
An many exceptions nude in practice on the 
ground of poverty? f* raucli difliculty foaad lO 
realising fees 7 

W C — It IS the rule to charge fees In the 
Free Church Orplanige there arc about 80 free 
upits In Dr Dull s school only one or two 
n the Syambazar school It or 1&, owing to the 
proxuuily of free schools under other ageocics 
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Qjtei 3 — In your province is pninary uistroc- 
tion sought for fy the people m general, or by 
particubr classes only? Do any classes specially 
noid aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
claasea pmelictilly excluded from it , and if so, 
from wnat causes? Uhat is the attitude of the 
inlluentul classes towards the extension of ele* 
mentary knowledge to every class of society? 

Jm 5— Pninaryinstruction is sought for by 
people in general and especially by Kajasts and 
br&hmans Muchees and ChanJals are exclude I 
from It on account of their caste 

Qxrr d —To what extent do ind genous schools 

exist in your province? How far arc they » relic 
of an ancient village system? Can you describe 


In the Syampiilur school it is the simc, there 
are many other schools m Iho neighbourhood 
which charge no fics 

Sometimes dinicultr IS found in realising fees, 
hut some pAj readily WWe. they the 

education is good, they are Willing to pay 

Q 7,— Is there any common agreement be 
tween the Free Church and the otlier agencies as 
to avoiding interference vnth each other’s schools ? 

7 — Ihcrc IS not 

C S — Of os to charpng fees ? 

J S— No 

Q 5— Dojou think it dcinhle that there 
should be such an sgreement ? 

J 9— I Hunk so 

Q 10 — In the case of mixed schools, do j on 
not think that rmiilatiOQ between hoys and girls 
up to tho age of 10 IS heneficnl and thit any 
countericting evils may be avoided by careful 
supervision and management ? 

4 it? —I do not think so 

Q 11 — Tlie third ebmdard of the Uttarpara 
llitakvri Sablia — the higest standard for girls' 
schools— compn«es the following Subjects In 
litcnture Charupath, Part I, Kalita Sangraha 
Bharat Uhiksha , in grammar $a»dki, iarak^ 
ssMss, and praknti , the History of India let 
Part, in gccj*nphy, the four quarters, with par* 
ticuW Inowled^ of Ind a, m arithmetic rule of 
thrve, fractions and the formula) of Suhlunkar , 
in physics, Natural Philosphj by A K Dutt, up 
to ‘clectne attraction" There is also a higher 
standard catted the zenana standard intended for 
those prls who, Iming pas»ei1 the age of 10 oi 11 

i cars, are not allowed to attend schools any longer 
lo yon think that the siindard above deecrihra is 
within tbo capacity of a girl of 10 or 11 jears of 
agtl 

J 11 —Certainly not 

Q J?— Ton arc opposed to the employment 
of pundits in girls' schools Do you thiok that 
without pundits the standards of tfio Uttarpara 
Ilitakan Sabha could be generally taught ? 

jt i?*— Tlicy could not he generally taught 
by the present teachers , but with some encourage 
lurnl from Government a bettor class of teachers 
might be expected to arise 

Q 13— Do J 00 know that a class for widows 
was lormtily e«,tabli«hcd in connection with the 
Delhune School, and that tin. few that joined were 
found to be utferlj untcacbable ? 

^ 23 — I nos not aware of that 
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the anhjects and character of tlie instruction given 
in item and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
Ttlat fees are taken from the scholars? hrom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gen 
cvally eeUoted, and what are their qualificAtiooa ” 
Have any arrangeroenU been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools ? Under 
wbat circumstances do yo i consider tliat inJ gen 
ous echools can be turned to good account as part 
of a system of national education, and what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpo e ? Aie the 
masters willing to accent State a d and to conform 
to tl e rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far 1 as the grant-in aid sjstem been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ^ 



J 45— Ffmale cdocat»on vq B«ngaIowM lU 
origin and its present position almost entiroljr to 
the eSorts oj Lnropcatv and American ladies, aided 
as these lure been bjr Government and latterly by 
Bengali genlUmea At the close of last year 
there were Liught in Calcutta, including the 
enbnrbs o£ EnUUy andBlvJwanipore,5,3fl8 females 
m connection with the various Paropoan and 
Am®ncaa Slissionary Societies It might bo pos* 


Cross examination of 
By THE UeT it. H.. BU.CKETT. 

Q 1 — In your answer 41, are we to under- 
stand yon to Bay that girls' Bchools hept np by 
native gentlemen are generally very temporary? 

J 1.— My tmathwaa not intended to apply 
to girls’ schools established by native gentlemen, 
only to those hept by widows, Ac 

Q 2— You epcab, in answer 4l, of girls 
being taught at home hy widows. Bo you thinh 
that such widows conla to any largo estoot be 
ntihsed hy training, either as school leadim, or 
as pnvate tcacliers in zenanas ? 

A 2 —It 13 ^ety doubttnl Theit Vnowledge 
is generally very limited Bossihly some of them 
might he induced to undergo a tninvog 

Q S— You thmV the largo majority of 
chddien in girU’ achcoU Vnow little heyond the 
alphabet and little words Is this beciose Uiey 
are taken away £«sa school to early, or for any 
other reason 7 

A d —It arises frecn their being removed » 
early 

Q 4— Are gitU ©t the upper classes allow- 
ed, to any large eitent, to leave their homes tn 
order to attend tchooU? 

A 4— No 

Q 5 —Can you suggest any other plan than 
that of zenana nsitmg teachers, for carrying on 
the education of gitU after they leave school, and 
of those who are not allowed to go 7 
A 5— I know of no other plan 
Q ff— In your opinion, does zenaoa teaching 
reoeive from Government sufficiently liberal ea- 
cooragement 7 
A &~I think not 

Q 7 •“•Is there any defimte ecale for grinls- 
in-aid of zenana teaclucig? 

A^T —'We receive for zenana work and teoaoa 
schools together Ks flO at present as a Caed 
CTMit This amonots roughly to about Bs 1 a 
head, or somewhat less 

Q 8— To what eztent is secular instruction 
earned on by zenana teachers ^ 

4 8 —In reading, as far as Charapatb, Ilnd 
rart, or occasionallj a little further In aritb 
metic, as fat as lh« font simple rales Getesaphy, 
grammar, and composition are also taught, and of 
course needlework 

Q 8 — Are girls’ schools inspected by In- 
spectors, as well as by the Inspectnjas ? 

A 0 —No Schools in Calcutta are only in- 
spected by the Inspectress 

Q 10 ~\Te we to understand, from the close 
of your answer 42 that needlework is not 
recognised by the department as a subject of 
instruction for girls? 

4 10 —I hape never seen or heard of any 
eiannnaLon or report about it 


*ihle to increase the mferert wbicK ladies might 
take in this cause jn various ways, 

I^ies engaged in aided edacational work 
might be admitted to the Ooicrnmcnt veroaenbr 
examinattons for eilucational graded officers, and 
CCTlificates given to successful cun lidales and ad- 
micston also might be giien to High Proficiency 
ezaminations, entitling the successful candidates at 
Inst to the certificate, if not also to the usual prize 


Ins K. S Macdovalb. 

Q //—Ate the teachers tnimrd m aided 
normal schools forprlsat present recognised by 
Governmeot, by ctrtiCc»t« or olbenii«e? 

4 IJ — No Tliey have no certificates from 
Goiemment I think it very desirable that they 
shonU have sneh certificates 

Q 12— Do you know whether the grants to 
girls' schools amount on the arenige to ©nc- 
thifd or ooe fourth of the whole expenfo ’ 

4 i? — I think the grants to our schools may 
amount to a thin! of the expense 

Q 75— Mail rcfereDce to yonr answer 46, 
do you think that many ladies engaged in edne*' 
tional work noull be able to pass the depart- 
ineaUl examination m Ihugali in the higher 
slandani 7 

A 75—1 think if they were cnwnmged to 
do so manv would tty Probably at present they 
wonid barJly le prepared to do so 

^ J4— Do you thiDk that the taking ef 
fees ought to be imirted on as a condiUon for a 
grant m aid t© girls' schools 7 
A 74—1 think so. Of couree exceptions 
must be allowed 

By iln Croft. 

Q 1— In youT 4lnd answer you advocate 
the general estaolirbmeat of Kholarships for girls* 
schools it* gitU cannot generally leave their 
homes to pursue their stndica tn schools of a higher 
class, Tou probably intend these 8cholar»hips as a 
reward for past exertion, rather than as an assist- 
ance to future study In that point of view, 
what should bo the value of the scholarships ? 

4 i— About Rs S a month would be suffi- 
cient 

S — la your 42nd onswer you aay, "Tlie 
standards might be made clearer and more deh- 
nitc ** Would yon kindly explain your meaning 
more fully ? 

4 2 — 1 may state that there are two ways 
of looking at the matter The first, which 1 md 
not contemplate when writing my answer, might 
posaiWy be the better way, ns , the establishing 
of echoiaishiiw for girls, separate from, and alto- 

S thec independent of, Umse set apart for boys. 

1 that case the standards of examinations for 
Tcrnacnlar girls* schoob with some shght addi- 
tions might do 

Among the additions, I would cug^est the 
histoiy and geography of Bengal, the reading of 
mauusenpt, bazar accounts, needlework os in the 
Madras standards, and singing or music 

In the other case, which was the one I contem 
plated, the scholacship coarse, ©pen alike to boj s 
and girls might be modified so as to make it mors 
suitable for gtrb, and the standards lu the same 
way n ould require to be modified eo as to make 
them harmonise with the cour^ As suggested 
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tfi« pliyfical wtll l#inj cf ifoJenfi m tlie icliook 
or ponrjrp* in your rrorinc*? llftre you tnj tiy* 
l^tioni to make on tbo tubjrcl? 

A»* "/i?— -N’othinp i« Jono for fromotiog tbs 
phpicaJ well king of rtodenU, 

Qfn </?>— ^^hat b** maxis Ij 

the derartm*nt in inititutinp schooN for pirli, 
and what i« the cliaraoUr of the mitruction im> 
yorlf'l m them* im|TOTements caa you 

«oppc»t ? 

jtt — In Jroore distnct there are only five 
school* for pirl* la order to itimulate rarents to 
send pit’s to school, the prants to pirls* schools 
ought to he larnr in ainount Krcdlevn'rk u 
neglected in prU* schools The Sisters of Chanty 
(ouas) hare one (natirc prit’) Khool in Jeseore 
anil one la Kishnapur, ae I Hiey lure yrovi Jnl other 
ptli* schools with four female teachers. Tlereare 
only Chnsliaa ^rls la Uie schools o! the Sisters of 
Chanty, but prls of every class are allowed to 
rcccire las'ruction id their schools. 


I Qwtf Cl —Is the system of pupil teachers or 
[ ttoaitors in force la your province ? If so, please 
I state how st works 7 

jMi Si.— Ihe srstom of pupil teachers is in 
foRe ta Jmote distnvt, and it works wtll 
^ Quet /jS —11 liat do y*u consider to l>e the 
maiimum number of pupils that can he efficiently 
tanpht as a class by one instructor m tho case of 
collepes and schools respectively ? 

J»t C3 —1 consider the maximum number of 
pupils that can le taught as a class by one in. 
atmetor to he fifty 

Qttt Is It desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at snr stage of school 
sdocation, on the results of public examcations 
exteniing over (he entire pronneo ? In what cases, 
if any, u it preferable that such promotions be left 
(o tk arheuf anthonties 7 

Amt C?— In mv opinion promotion from class 
to class should depend on the results of public 
ctaminstiona 


^eidtnce o/ TUt lliji:vBnjLL(i..v IfnRA. BAnADcii. LLD. C.IE' 


Qtft /— rieaas state what oppcrtanilies you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subyret 
of ednration in India and in what province yimr 
etpmenc* has been pained 
J9$ 7— Isma ielW of the Calcutta Uni* 
tmity « f twentvyears' vUmlinp. and riesident 
of the Central 1eit<l>ocV Committee I sru 
Dimtor of the OoTrmment 'lards' fnstitntion 
f'T five^ud.twvnlyvrtre. Secretary to the Vcf» 
earaUr latentnre society for some yean; and 
a member of the CalcatU ^liocl book Society 
fir twrnty^eeven ynars, sad Joiol S«retafyand 
Treasurer to the Indoitrul Art School for ar-reial 
yvin, 1 hare stalled (he prebleo of Indian 
wloealion for nearlt forty yrars. Jfy eipcn* 
ence has been denved in (he Drtgal Presidency 
Qtn S — IXi you thick that in your pronnoe 
the system of pnmary eduratun his been pUod 
on a toun 1 Ians, and u capable of development 
np (o the reqmretneots of the eoenmunityf Can 
you suggest any improvementa in the systAmof 
administration^ or in the contv of instructioir? 

^sr P— Moch has been done of late for the 
ezteniioD of primary education in Bengal, but 
not to th»i extent which the fgores Riven in the 
rsports of tlie Kducation Department would at 
f rst fight lead one lo suppoec Manr eebook 
exist m the country which were not formerly incluJ- 
M In the reports, but nosr aroj and threo have 
swellfd the fguree without proportionately adding 
to tho rum total of tlie means of education atatb 
al k to the poonle This is fully admitted by tho 
d'purtment , still, the figures arrvo to fooie extent 
to mystify, and not to elucidate IXpartmrotal 
inspection certainly docs some pood, and (be 
changes e(T<^ctMl in the cumculuta cf the tchook 
hare onquestional 1y raised the stanilard of edu- 
cation to sn apinrciaMe extent , but I cannot 
axld that they hate made it more practically awful. 
'Tlie oil sciioolf lurnel out kllcr accountants, 
better reaxly reckoners, kttcr businew men, (lian 
what th» new ones do And the reason i* oLvwiif 
The total |«no<l of study among tho Io«cr order* 
has not mereaswl much, and (he attention of the 

Ilk* nlitfiwscf III* ittliim wM rwrirnl too Ul*tosU>ll 
•llcb III* ISmril I mtIoO*] tvnuiitt,* u* ouiU* |o codon* 
kogj. * 


tonrsera is now devoted to too many subjects to 
leave any opportunity for ««llcnee in any one of 
them Pven in (he care of anihmetic, attention 
leiog exclonrely devoted to sbte worx, the boys 
«I» Dot make reaJy.rrckDDer* 

I do not think any system of edaeation can 
be said to be placed on % sound Wia which i< 
maiataisrd solely by official pressure The dif- 
ference between the rrmat system and what I 
think would be aounu is that which ebtams be- 
tween a hot house plant and a Daturehaed plant 
To improve the sihools, the people should be 
taken into confidence, and penect freedom 
pivrn them to mould the schook in tho way they 
think lert. To male the aystem national, tlie 
nation must be made to take it op, or it will never 
(hnre It may be— nay, it is prolohle— that 
at the ftrvi start thr national plan will be wanting 
10 uniformity, strict discipline, and thorough 
eflicieoey, but it would take root in the mmd 
of the nation and grew up into a healthy natu- 
raliMv] tree, vigorous and self reliant, and not a 
potted plant under a glass ease, which reijutres 
eonrlant and unremitting care Both initiation 
and general control should rest with the people, 
check and revision being left with Ooveramsot 
officen 'Miat Las been lately said by the Oor- 
erament of India in regard to silf government 
u exactly wliat I would my in regard to edu- 
cation 

If the proposed scheme of self government be 
fully earned out, it will afford the most satis- 
factory organisation for the national system I 
advocate It is to b« a scion from the older 
grewth of Indian communal life, ond not by 
any meant an trtif cial and super imposed 
hybridisation ^e conditions under which it 
ran be formed and maintained ore not wanting, 
nio intelligent portion of our community is 
keenly abvo to the advoritages of education, and 
wilbiig aod able to work, and no one bus yet felt 
tlio want of ftadints wlietu useful scboola bave 
been cstablislied It would require more time 
ll^n what I can at present spare to developo a 

of abtT« n>ml >Bt un «D •nvinl • *l*in«DU m*J* bj b m, 

ei 



Am 4— Zemin3anandSabhaBkanaretheonly 

rebics oI ao ancient -n^lage sjsteia The fees taUii 
from the scholars are two annas each per month 
Masters are willing to accept Stale aid and to con 
form, to the rules JIasters are geoerallj- selected 
among Kajasts and Brahmans, and they generally 
hare obtained normal school certificates, or schbUi 
sbip examination certificates 

Qug, 5 —"nTiat opinion does yonr eipencnce 
lead yon to hold of the «tent and mine of home 
instruction? How tar is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for tbe public eemce, with boys edn 
cated at school ? 

5— Very few are the hoya educated at 

home 

Q^uet C —How far can the Gorernment depend 
on pnrate eSott a ded or nnaided for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
you enumerate the private agenciea which exist for 
promoting primary instruction’ 

Am G —Many unaided schools exist in mia) 
villages 

Quet S— ^Vhat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to muQicipal comnui* 
tecs for support and management? Assuming 
that thfl provision of elementary uutructioa to 
towns u to be a charge against manicpat funds 
what security would you suggest against the pos< 
sibility of municipal committees failing to mahe 
sufficient proTisioa? 

Am 8~Towq schools may be estrusted to 
mamcipnl conmittees 

Qsrt 5— Have fouany suggestions to maVeon 
the system in fores for providing teachers tu pn 
mary schools ? What u the present social status 
of village Bchoolousters ? Do they exert a beoe 
fimal anflutnes among the villagers? Caa you 
suggest measures other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Am 0 —Those who have obtained normal school 
or scholarship certificates ought to be appointed 
teachers m primary schools 

Qua iO— What subjects of instmctiou if 
introduced into primary schools would make them 
more acceptable to the commumty at Urge and 
especially to the agncaltuml clas«es 7 Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instnic 
tion 10 such subjects etScient? 

Am 10 — lostTuction in agncnlture would make 

the pnmarr schools more acceptable to the com 
mnmly at large, and especially to the ogncultural 
classes 

Quei It — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your pconace the dialect 
of the people and if not are the schooLon that 
aocouut less useful and popular? 

f f — ^The vcruacular taught in tbe schools 
18 not tbe dialect of tbe people but on thataccount 
schools arc not less useful and popular 

0«*e J4— Mill you favour the Commission 
with your views, first as to how the number of 
pnttiary schools caa be increased and, secondjv 
howtheycan^ gradually rendered more efficient? 

A»i 14 —Primary schools can be rendered more 
^leot by tbe latrodurtion of tbe Midnapar syw 

Jo^Do you know of any instances in 
u hich Oovemment educational lastitutioua of the 
I % lier cnler Lave been closed or trenaferred to the 


Uunagement of local 1 odics, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Peepatch of 185t,flnd"hat 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision? 

Am la — Not any instance in Jessore district 
Qmm 18 — If the Government, or any local 
autbonty having control of public money, wire to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educatumal institutwn what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
ID the interno, so as to secure the mamtcnauce of 
euch institution on a pnvste foatmg ? 

A»i 18 — If the Government' or any local 
autbonty were to withdraw from the maintenance 
of any higher educational institution, it could not 
be maintained on a private footing 

<2«« SI —What classes pnaeipally avail them 
selves of Government or aided schools and coUeges 
for the educntion ef their children? How far « 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
clas^ do not pay enough for such education ? 
What u tbe rate of fees payable for higher educa- 
tion ID yonr province, and do you consider it ade 
qnate? 

A » 21 — Hayasts principally avail themselves 
of Government schools for the education of their 
children The rate of fees payable for education m 
Jessore distnet is no more than Ks 2 , wealthy 
classes ought to pay note 

SS —Can yon adduce any msfanoe of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Am 22— In Jessore district there are several 
schools supported entirely by fees but the main 
tenance of such schools is not secured 

Qum 23— Ja it ID your opmion possible for a 
non Govenuneat institution of the higher order 
to become infiaenlial and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government mstitu 
hon’ If so, under what conditions do you con 
eider that it might become so? 

Am 23 —I don't know of any non Govemment 
institution of the higher order in Jessore dutrich 
So — Bo educated natives in yonr pro- 
vince teadjy find remunerative employment 7 

Am So ~lt is very difficult for educated ua 
lives to find reoiuuerative employment 

Qm* .95 —Is the instruction imparted in second- 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of thoee 
who do not pursue their studies further with use- 
ful and pmcticsl mformation ? 

Am S6— The majonly of scholars in pnmaty 
and seoondary schools do not pursue their studies 
further For this class of scholars lustructiou 
would he more useful and of more practical lo 
formation if limited lo wnting book keeping, 
speUtug anthmetic, and the rudiments of geo- 
graphy and history 

Qmi S9.— Does definite jostruction in duy and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
w the coarse of Government colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub 
ject? 

Am 39 —Instruction in tho duties of m«n to 
wards the Creator, hia neighbours and himself 
I Uiink, would not he against the principle of re 
1 gious nentrality, and would improve the moral 
chataetet of the scbolare. 




0 —Are any steps takeu for promotuig 
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quite inadequate to secure the services o£ compe- 
tent men Its amount vanes from a few annas m 
payment bj result schools to file rupees I have 
not all the details at command, hut I find the 
total cost of thirty-five thousand echools was 
Rs 3,20,000 Deducting from this sum Its 70,000 
fur pnzes, cost of returns, and vanous other charges, 
a sum of about Its 2,50,000 went to 3o,992 
teachers, giving an average of Rs 6-15 1 per 
annnm, or nine aunas and three pies per month 
This IS qnite inadequate to secure the services of 
competent men In some cases the grant ranges 
from 3 annas to Rs. 3 S, or in the ^st instances 
about one third less than the salary of a grass- 
cutter or a groom in Calcutta Bay labourers at 
railway stations earn three times that amount 
As the schooling fee is lery small, and mnst con- 
tinue to be so for some time, and wages are rising 
everywhere, I think the grant in aid ehould be 
Rs. 3, rising acconlmg to proficiency and success 
to Rs 8 

QttM 8 — ^In yonr provmce is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in generu, or by 
particular clas^es-only 7 Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it , and if so, why? An any 
classes practically excluded from it , nnd if so, from 
what causes ? 'What is the attitude of theinfluen- 
tial classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Jut 3 -—I do not believe that primary instnic 
tion IS sought for by any class of the community 
solely for ue sake of pnmary instruction as it is 
DOW understood The goal set up by a parent is 
considerably ahead of the limit of mere pnmary 
education Fnmary education is, however, IooLm 
upon, and ^ery coneetly, as the only path by 
wuicb the goal may be reached, and it is sought 
W all who ivish for the good of their childmn 
^e desire is common, and not limited to any parti- 
cular class or classes Konc hold aloof from it 
deltherately as noxious, or not desirable , but 
many cannot afford it, either from want of means 
or from want of schools within an accessible dis- 
tance Many cannot spare their children to go to 
School, os they require their services for the con- 
duct of their own Dusiness To them a lad of 8 
or 10 years is more profitably employed in tending 
cattle than lu grmdingthe^phahet 

hlehters, Chandala, and Ragdis are practicaUy 
excluded from village schools, and they are no- 
where so nnmerous os to be able to maintain schools 
for their own commomties Pods are as low in 
tlie scale of caste as Bagdis, but they are nnmerous, 
and in the southern parts of the 24 Fergonnahs 
they maintain schools for their own education, 
and, on the strength of their education, freely as- 
sociate with the higher castes I have seen many 
Pods who were good accountants and fair writers 
and business men My father had a Pod for his 
mukhtear in the Alipur Magistrate’s Court, and 
the late Raja Bigamber Mitra had a Pod for his 
gomasta in one of his estates I do not know if 
they are excluded from mofussil village schools 
Generally speaking, the attitude of the influen- 
tial classes is certainly not adverse to tbeextension 
of elementary education The grent hulk of onr 
private schools owe their existence to them, and 
those schools ate by no meins eielnsive It 
would be no exaggeration to say that at least 
tuo fifths of our new schools owe their origin and 
existence to the exertions of our young men edu- 
cated in English There may be a few zemindars 


who apprehend that education will unfit then 
ryots for their ordinary agricultural avocations , 
and certain it is that a fisherman's son who keeps 
himself all day in a school room instead of wal 
lowmg in water, does not get the best training for 
the amphibious character of his family calling , 
but the time is far distant when education will so 
spread in the country as to reach the lowest stra 
tom of society, or cause any difference in the rela 
twn now subsisting between the different arts and 
prof^ons of life The ratio of those who can 
read and write is at present scarcely 16 to 100, 
and there is ample room for the schoolmaster to 
work on without trenching on out fishermen 
Quet 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist IB your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system 7 Can yofl describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
jn them, and the system of disciphne in vogue ^ 
What fees are taken from the scholars 7 hVom 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their qualifica- 
tions 7 Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools ? 
Under what cireamstances do you consider that in- 
digenous schools can be turned to good account as 
part of a system of national education, and what 
IS the best method to adoptfor this purpose ? Ate 
the masters willing to accept State aid and to con 
form to the nJes nnder which such aid is given ’ 
How far has the grant in-aid system been extend 
ed to indi^nous schools, and can it be further 
extended r 

Ant 4 — Indigenous echools exist in every part 
of Bengal, but their to^al number is not known 
Many years ago, Mr Adams computed a total of 
30,000 in ten or twelve districts The Education 
Report of 1880 81 sets the total of primary 
schools noticed by departmental officers at 4l,60J 
Bat it IS not pretended that it is exhaustive In 
regard to Hooghly, we are told (paM 68), " The 
number of unaided scboola of this class in the pre 
ceding year was one, with eight students , while 
m the year nnder report it was 386, attended by 
4,11<4 popils, the district having been much more 
carefully explored ” And such haviag been the 
case in BO important and well known a district as 
Hooghly only two years ago, it may safely be in 
ferr^ that of backward diatncts we possess no re- 
liable information whatever I am disposed to 
eslmiate the total at 70,000 

The departmental schools are mostly relics of 
the old village system , but they have neither the 
vitality nor the usefulness of their ongmals The 
old village school was a part of the village munici- 
pahty, and was the object of sohcitnde to the heads 
of the community It had in many instances, rent- 
freeland8,ardwaBBofarself-supportuig Therent 
free lands have smee been resumed by Govern- 
ment or by the zemindar, the village paochayata 
mo either non-existent, or powerless for good or 
evil, having no control over the village school , 
and that which thrived ooder the immediate in 
spection and control of the resident village Lead 
men deeply mterested in its welfare now depends 
solely on the exertion of the guru, or looks to tl e 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, for its existence 
Tie old guru took up his profession with the 
certainty of dying in harness , the new one takes 
to teacluDg ns a stop-gap in his career, and is 
always trying to get out of it either by promo 
tion, or by resort to a more lucrative piofeseion 



compile ST^m, ot I gire ieft thaontliaeof 
my plan I would maie the Fub-divuional or 
local board, whrch the GoTemment prom^es to 
he the unit o£ i*s echeme, to be th» workiiMj body 
ta^ the d«tnct board a. the co^lW 
anthontyoa the onp side, and the panchaTat 
the eiecntive agency on the other 

Oi cour^, for a nafaonal system the local 
board should be elected by the people, but. for 
metical pmpo^, ,t would not mabe any matenal 
rnffcTOceif It be appomUd where «/«/«» « not 
feacible,— ^nder any cireum^jnce, howewr. it 
must be a board in which the leading men of 
the community concerned take the ^ pnmu- 
nent prt. and not a GoTemmeat offieermcon- 
ii«t^ -inth the community The dirttict boarf 

b(^, but It should reprerent a higher or more 

shonn W ^1* panchayat 

Jould be fo^ of men who are resideSL of tL 

^la^e or Tilla^ for which It is intended, lu 

Iht P^nt,U appointed by 

Sfni^ elected, matenals not 

Uin ayailaWe at prerent for any atisfcictorT 
dection of yfll^ panchayata ^h yiTla^ 
or a group of tDWs, haringa school should Wre 
^ necessary at tSes 
(bat not often) to hare both a Hindu and a 
Muhammadan panchayat in the same 

•K™ *" 

E.Iore d.5™j tb« dato, „( ^ 

«d they therefor? be® SSier cffiS' 

and the lower pnmary school* Is Jni t 

t» n^ke dSS m II, . 7?-,'* 

«atku,5 „a contaSrST lh.M“lc^S ?' 

eumstMces. i to cir 

should be left in char^ofdS^i «h«»U 

class schools, both En'^lish , middle 

of local bird* that 

of pincha^!^ ^ pnmary schools m 

of GotSK? to whfh 

the distrirM „ ^bjoct. 

hare to maaaire the •ffd" odnation, should 

«»«« for thTmpSrt of “** >«=» 

the mme among tlm^ocal b^J®H' V 

Ttfere^ ^ JtS **“1^ ^ ’”‘1. 
‘toam geneml rules f« 

and panchayat • * of Jojj 

pUints, to ^^PiU ^ «®- 

and nupreticSa^ to sahml tTo!^ «»*niaabons 
<»1 returns and r-rortT^^ 1*"®* 

those dnbo, *11 

dinijonal Inspector*. ^ *”* Pmormsd by the 
The tcUdiTinonal boanl. .i,~,ii 

arsis, sanction appoint pinch 


arsis, smjction iwaats tn ! j » P*“d« 

■jik 

the insncction snJ reroaeular, supernse 


the ins^ScUon and exam^twa^^v 

.ntrundl properly 

the r«wdim>»ot roaeha^. “ reatch 

pwetiayati, aj^mt teacher*. 


submit penodical retnms to district beards, and 
generally carry out their orders 

panchayats should b» to exert for 
the establishment of new schools, to select con. 
Tcnicnt ritfc, to arrange for house accommodation, 
towat^ the action of the teachers, to see that 
^y attend reguhtly, teach properly, enforce 
Steel disoplme, and to preyent fayoantism. Tie 
schooling fee shonid be fixed by them with refer 
cnee to the means of guardians of boys, and local 
OTcumstances and custom They should receiye 
monthly grants from local boards, and ree that 
thet«cher*are duly and regularly paid They 
^uldatso hold intrust, in the name of the locO 
all school prope-ty and effects. Of conrre, 
^ jhould not apply to effwts owned by pnrate 
twhere who accept aid from panchayats ^ They 
shall, moreoyer submit such periodical reports and 
return as may be reqmred by local boaiS The 
^ satisfactorily to dis. 

first start, and the 

SJT’’’ »''' 

lo «M,j 5 ft, d,l;ul, of ft, dob,.. p». 
.Jl,ou.,Mdb, taUn lo pojvsnt 

S?Li2r“” ■>* "111 

self respect 

fUotamt of sihool. (o 
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ft , S^oikl r^e, Ithrai, effort ehonld i S 

7’"'* rtrtrtJiirt iSmad 

if™ "tototoiy fed. ere evoiblle 

1'^? k to»*>‘ tolr-bf thumb, irhich 
ft^ii^^ to fr^oeot Toruhei.e tecordmg 
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rol^«te^*ms theisbc creeds, nnd?fh« such 
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limits of tlie control to be exercised by sueb 
bodies ? 

Am 7 — Distnct committees are fully cmape 
tent to admmister funds for the maintenance of 
elementary schools The local hoards proposed 
by OoTCrnment would certainly be ^tter able to 
admimster educational funds than local public 
worLs or hospital funds they have not failed m 
the management of the road-cess funds He I 
control should bo tho same in cither case 

8 — "VThat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to municipal commit- 
tees for support and management ? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction m towns 
IS to be a charge against municipal funds, what 
security would yon suggest against the possibility 
of monicipal committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Ah» S — I have no rraaon to doubt that dis- 
trict and local committees may be safely entrust- 
ed with the management of aU classes of schools^ 
certainly all under the highest or collegiate insti 
tutions At pesent the distnct committees 
have in then hands the management of zilla 
Echoob, except the power of appointing and re- 
moving the higher-class teachers , and nothing 
lias ever been said against their fitness 1 readily 
admit that there is a coosiderable amount of 
apathy or shyness is the members of committees, 
but arises, not from their incompeteocy os a 
body, but from n settled conviction that the o(B 
cial chairman represents the views of Qovemment, 
and opposition to him, or open declaration of opi- 
uioa adverse to what he entertains, is calculated 
to do private wrong In a mumcipal committee 
Z hod to sit with a man who never opened his 
mouth except once in course of three years and en 
that exceptional occasion he having voted with 
the opposition, requested immediate^ after that 
liisv(^emayte counted with that of tho chair- 
man^ for he meant to> vote with that gentleman , 
and this man's name waa soon after put in the 
Administration Report and in the Govercnient re- 
solution thereon, as a most efficient member of 
that municipality There are but too many, 

I must coofess, who would like to, and who 
do, act like him, and thereby acquire the 
same credit It is notonoos that several men 
have suffered for being outspoken in municipal 
committees 1 have no personal knowledge of 
the working of distnct raucation committees, 
but it would be belying human experience to 
suppose that the men who find it necessary to 
suppress their inffividoal opimons in tntmicipol 
committees should not feel the same restramt in 
education committees Create a sense of respon 
sibility by entrusting them with power, and the 
class of men who are now appoint^ members of 
distnct cmnuuttecs will be equal to their work. 

My scheme does not contcmpbte the employ- 
ment of municipal committcM to educational 
work, and I do not like it. In the first place, 
there are not municipal committees everywhere, 
and secondly, where they exist they have not 
much funds to spare for education tiaUr supply 
IS m a defective stats in almost every town in 
Bengal, and, as it is a pnmary want and very 
costly, it would not be proper to saddle taunicipal 
committees with any oilier work They are best 
employed m conservancy and road m^ing, and 
education will not assimilate with tl eir fnnctions 
A chairman of a municipahty once told m^— 
EengaJ 


**Jiial sanction Es 5,000 and be done with it 
Why enquire about detaib? we can’t control 
them" And he was Tight, and where such ad 
vice 18 right, there is not much room for healthy 
supervision 

Quet 9 — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the aystem in force for providing teachers m 
pnmary schools? What is the present social 
status of vilbge schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneficial inSuence among the viUagers/ Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

I An* S— I believe the normal schoob now 
' existing suffice for the training of teachers I 
I have no personal knowledge of the social status 

1 of Tilbge schoolmasters As far os I know, the 
'' majority of teachers are either Brlhmans or 

Eavaslbas hy caste, and by virtue of tlieir caste 
and as lettered men, they hold a fair position in 
society Their position would be improved when 
they are better paid, for in these days money is 
the best test of respectability a beggar whoseeks 
a pound of nee from bia pupil cannot, even with 
the wisdom of a Socrates, command respect from 
the community at large Independence of live- 
lihood 13 the least that should be secured to the 
teachers 

i^ue* /O— Wbat subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into prunary eehooli, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at brge, and 
cspeaally to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the mstrue 
tion m such subjects efficient? 

An* id —Anticipated in the reply to qnestwus 

2 and 3 


Qttet 11 —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schoob of yonr province the dialect 
of the people, and if not, are the schools on 
account lees useful and popular? 

An* II —A categoneal reply to the question as 
'amed can serve only to mislead The vemaeubr 
of a distnct is not necessanly the vemaenbr of a 
pronnee and no province m India has a single 
vernacular as the medium of speech in the whole 
of it Almost every distnct has its local paton, 
and the local dialects, put together and fus^ and 
amalgamated, constitute a vernacular of the major- 
ity of the people of a province and if by the 
veruacubr " in the question be meant the venia 
cular of the province, as I fancy it is the 
fangwsge of the elementary scbool-bwks in Bengal 

18 certainly the language of the province Strict- 
ly epeabng, it is the spoken laagunm of 24- 
Bergunnah^ Nnddea Hooghly, Boidwan, and 
parts of Murshedabad, hot different in pronunci- 
ation, Tocnbulary, idiom, and even m some gram 
maticai forms, from the spoken dialects of Ikicca, 
Tlrperah,Pnhna, Ikndpur.Mymettsing.and Rung 
puT But the differentes no not m any way 
militate against their usefulness or their popu- 
Jantr I am free to confess that if each dirtnct 
had Its school books m the dialect current in it 
much would be attamed m facilitating the Usk 
of tuition language w not the end but ^ 
means, and if the means be ready at hand when 
wanted for teaebing facts, it u a clear gain It n 
easier Ear to teach new ideas and new f»cU, if toe 
vxmls which convey them be already known to 
the TOwb But the object of school edocatjon u 
not only to teach new ideas and new facts, but 
abo to teach new words Ihe stock of woids 
known to a little boy is exceeJicgly limited . it u 
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The subjects taught Trere not many— wntil^ and 
anthmebc completed the whole course, bat the 
wnting indnded letter forms and ordinary bnsi 
OEM forms, and the antbmetic included a g*«t 
deal of mental arithmetic and ready rwhoniDgi 
and zemindary, mercantile, and trade aeconnts. 
The old school wasnsefnl, b^nse it euTOhed jist 
what was wanted , the new one teaches modi 
that IS subservient to no immediate useful purpose 
to the village community The old school turned 
out ready writers and sharp accoantonts , the 
new one gives a smattenug of geography, history, 
and rule of three— none of which the people can 
appreciate, and none of which has a market Tatoe 
The fees were small, ranging in towns from 1 to 
4 annnji a month, and m the villages to hall those 
Eum^ snpplemented and sometimes snbstitntod 
by nee and other articles In viUagea payments 
m bind are very commoB 

Elderly Brahmans and Kayasthaa, when not 
strong enough for active aiduoua work, took to 
teaching, and made that their profession for the 
rest of their lives Kofc nnfreqnently a respect- 
able and well to-do householder employed a per- 
son to teach the chUdien of his house, giving him 
a small pay, and, perhaps, his daily board, or a 
room in the house Thu produced a echool, and 
the boys of the neighbourhood flocked to it 


qnal^ying for the public semee, with boys edu- 
cated at school 7 

Jiu 5 . — The question of school education 
terittt home education has been, I believe, fiuiUy 
settled after a discussion of two hundred yean 
by the ablest educationists m Europe, and what 
istruem Europe m this respect isieiwllyBo m 
India From my expenenea of Govcmment 
wards for &ve-and twenty years, I can most coo 
soienttonsly and emphatically declare that home 
education cannot in any way compete with school 

education Id connection with Government wards 

and children m well to-do families, home edoca 
bon has failed most lamentably, and is never late- 
ly to do any good I readily admit that public 
schools expose nnsophisbcatcd boys to immoral 
and Dnhealthy associations , but as neb men are 
not intended to be preserved in glass cases til 
theu lifetime, they should be trained, when young, 
to resist eiul, and not kept in perfect ignorance 
of the ways of the world until they attain their 
majority Atschool they learn fencing with foils, 
and if this preliminary training is denied them 
as grown up men, they have to begin with pointed 
rapiers against well practised and adroit swords- 
men fighting for life In my experience tie 
result of such encounters has been invariably 
disastrous to the home trained man, and I cannot 
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ini* on wbicli lie can work on I find tbs opinion 
oppowj to that of the Diroctor of I’ublio l&slrac- 
tion On the siiLject, In Ins last report he sajra 
(page is},— ‘"After nllotnn* full weight tothere. 
prcvnlalions made L/ some of Iheloca] offieors^ 
that parts of lUjihahje, of Lantern lienga1,nDd of 
Chota Nagpur are onprcjxirod for any form of the 
reiwinl system yet tri«l, it seems ncrertbeieM 
cfcar, from the npcnence of every distnet winch 
lias nude the experiment, that llie system of pay* 
ment by results, in one form or another, u the only 
one by wKwh we can hope to eatend mass ednea* 
tion," FIsewhere (page -iU), quoting, approvingly, 
tome remarks of (he Joint Inspector of On«sa, he 
adli,— " It has galvuau«l the ladigenctusntochan* 
ism of education into new life, by infusing intoit a 
healthy spint of competition " Tlte facts given 
in tlio report do not, hoivever, in any wiy *unmrt 
the high flown praise above given » e are told on 
page 4S that “during the past year, the avenge 
pajment made to the teacher of an aided primary 
school did not exceed Its 8*V If so, wc are to 
understand that a payment of ten annas or a shil- 
ling a month m the only hope of extending mass 
edocalion Again, “The best of the gurus, w1k> 
were then encouraged to improve themsclies and i 
their schools by the prospect of receiving rewards I 
of Its €(} ot 10 at Uieyearly examination, now ^ 
earn hardly half those sums, while the earnings of I 
the poorer classes of teacher* are reduced to the I 
nwTe< pitUwc." This shosn that gtanU*io aid, I 
Ilka homecojathic drags, trepreve m poieney by 
Ixnag rah divided, and (list tlie lest of tlie gnrus 
work all the better for luring their rewards rc> 
doced by eno-half, and that (he poorer ctassca of 
them delight in getting tlieir aids reduced to 
the " merest pitunev " In Ilooghly I find 
(page 5S)— “The gurus of fll2 fothJalas earned 
rewards, (bo highest reward ob^oed byaeirQni 
b*iog Rs Ifl, and the lowed Re I " In Jtidna- 
puratotal of Its lfl,493 was divided ly 15,05® 
gurus and boys, giving an average of a little over 
one rupee one anna per head per annum, or under 
twopence per month If a guru getting one 
rap>e a year for his lalionr u thereby “ galvanueJ 
into a healthy sprit of competition," he u fingu* 
larly ncitall" in his temperament , and I lebeve 
tlipreare few who will dissiot from me in the 
opnion that there are in licngal very few person* 
fit to be gurus who woul 1 ennec the same galvanic 
tendency Tljc fact is, the affair is mainly spec* 
taeolar. The *^L<>olj existed from before, and tbe 
tcBchen were, and are, remunerated by their 
PojnU , Ibc i dueation JJcjwrtment intervene*, 
bnogs the schools and nopib on its books, boUf 
half yearly exhibitions, give* miny trifling prize* 
both to teachers and pupils to keep up the lamJia, 
and reports highly satisfactory progreas I hate 
no fvtli in any real good being done by such make* 
believes If any matemi extension of mass olu* 
cation be rejiHy the- object, the aid should bo 
Certain and substantial 

Qiei 13 —Have you any suggestions to msko 
regarding the taking of fees m pnmary schools? 

-fss id.— If the Uovernraent would provide the 
means for universal compulsory education (whidi 
It tt the boundcn duty of cNCry civilised Oovent 
ment to do), fees would bo out of the question, 
but as It cannot under present circumstances do so, 
and the Government grant is exceedingly limited, 
some fee should be charged, the amount being so 
plat'd by local committees and pancbayals I 
should suggest the same rulo uilli refircnco to 


middle-cUss vernacular asnIsoniiddloH;lass English 
schools It uould be an advantage, however, it 
each school had a free hst of 5 to 10 for th© bene- 
fit of the most promising bat indigent boys I 
am awnre that thtna is a strong feeling in the Edu- 
cation Department against free cdncation, but I 
believe the arguments urged are purely sentimental, 
to which no weight wlutcver need be attached 
The distinguished Inspector of (he Debar Circle 
fci) s—" The le\-j mg of fees for English instruction 
seems to pre«crve discipline in a school, and like- 
WISH to ktop up that self respect in the pupils, the 
utter extiaction of which is the very worst feature 
of a purely chanty school , . to receive this 

education from chanty is to feel degraded, — to take 
money without poying a return " The Joint 
Inspector of Cliittagong wntes — " It is only when 
pnpils arc promptid by a strong desire foe educa- 
tion that they make any real progress, and the pay- 
ment of proper rates of fees u a sort of guarantee 
that they are prompted by such a desire" (page 
37). As regardsdisciphnc, common sense suggests 
the idea that it has no rchtion to fees, and depends 
entirely upon the strictness of the head master 
llocan punish as readily a paying pupil as a chanty 
pupl, and if there be any difference, itu m favour 
of thebtter, whoismorecxsily liable to le expelled 
than the former, who nays lusSna after a long pro- 
tracted onanthorisrd absence, and come* m withont 
ennogajot for discipline The fine, besides, comes 
from hi* father or E^atdiau, aud, as a young Ud, 
he feels not the least affected For the same reason, 
the payment ot fees is no gaamntce of one's son's 
eamestsess to learn On tbo other hand, a poor 
orphan boy rannot always rrodaee a money 
guarantee of his earnestness, however eager he 
mar lo to learn and qualify himwlf for his battle 
of life In so far these objections maybe at once 
set aside as rjtiite onteaable Tbo question of Joss 
of self rospoct is of more importance, and if (he 
loss be so utter as is represented, or even appre- 
ciable, It wonld be piwr to pause before tree boys 
ate admitted Dut I have nothing before me to 
show Uiat lbs cxtijictiou is really as is represented, 
or even appreciable Ilarc School uas a free 
school in olJen times, and it turned out som© of 
the most honourable men wc have had amongst os 
it sent large batches of free boj s to the late Ilmdu 
College from time to time, and most of these 
ebenraed, and thoso who are living still cliensb, 
the most punctilious regard for self respect In 
the early days of th© Calcutta Uedical College, 
nearly all tbe students received stipends, but the 
man would Ic bold indeed wl5j would assert that 
in them there was a total loss of that feehag 
In the pre«cnt day, almost all our schools and 
colWges have free bovt, and those boys are certainly 
not less mindful of honourable feeling than thwe 
who ray their schooliDg fee I am sure, too, ttot 

European and Eurasian boys and girls on the 
foundation of La Martmifere m CaT^tta and at 
Lucknow are by no means absolutely devoid of all 
sense of self resjcct, or in any iroy ^ntmg in that 
regard In the tVellmgton College a certom 
number of oDScers’ daughters areannoallyadniitted 
free and no one would have the andaeity to say 
tut those joung ladies do m any way suffer m 
their self resect In the United States and else 
where, where compulsory universal education is 
..nrMMit. no fees are charged, and that without in 

1*“ 'S‘ 

reieivi^ education free is to '■ receive money with 

ontma^ogareturnforit' isfanJamentally wrong 
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cvra so m an nnlettered person, and it cannot 
6^« for^e pnrpo^ of healthj edncatjoa , and 

htUe whe^r they ocear in the Tocahnktr of t!w 
or not, and tlTiBumS 

? ®“e b“e 1 am 

£p=et;t M 

^ made we 

‘t •“!■'' 

attempt at dinntegrationthonld I« th^h^f 

oaS a. It can p„,llj. j. A 

^g. may la a Utapam d™, hA ,S"l2 
nations shcmld he relit nn tntA 

character to ^tlu 

text-boohj tn the schools Hitherto the 
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volred no sMcTal^Lr ^ Hn^naffe This £, 
Rhoo! boohs?7nd 13^ S ‘t* P"I«mtion of 
linguisticallr united it. people 

were one m n« reC„.: »hoiutW 

Philological pedant^-_tn,!^l^<j^‘*** relationship 

corOd not, howerer. tole«f/ ftiajiera— 
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diaJeets current m the different districts of the 
I^cc, nor for three founts of types for three 
OTante alphabets, and a compromise was effected 
by creating cat of the materials at hand and 
rome faneipd varutions an eclectic alphabet 
which is not the exact counterpart of any one of 
t^r^tchaiactc^ Hen werepromik their 
ownUn-u^ and characters for their law Insi 
n^, and the promise has been redeemed by giTino- 
them a new character, and a new JanA^ u 
nr^'^.y ^ future A more ludicrous 
Md ab^ consummation can sarcely be ima^naed 
More Wtct, remains to be said The people 
of the four districts concerned cannot by them 
BelT« Wp np lie Iiteiature of which the Gorern 
Tor one booL they can 
'VVestcm people will pnl^ a 
hn^^, and the interference of Government has 
^ra.Mfarasrechmterfereace 
^ ® literature bequeathed them 

bmmen m the Xorth West will coatmne to rrar 
iLt r‘^' *’J' ^ illostratioa, 

JE!‘S^,5-««ago 1 prepired a'map of Indiam 
£ 12^^. cWter and in a fewyeara cleared 
'Hie sine map was 
“"t of lU. 2,000 
'* ~tted in the godowiis 
?f,Sa?i?n ^ I Ireiorod 

quest of character, at the re- 

■jituiomAuplt ^ s: 

«»» to llm lS 

own dialects set tm .,, w“ pnmers in their 

tmaUyt^Se^.T^^ Jeters, «npha 
father" 1 ^id ^ thou go, and no 

greatest ««i^h!, woX”th«^ti^ *1. 
pnmers The 

fold but I bK^h^^ be mulbphed mam- 
pheatwn cannot and ^-1? ‘be multi 

» «lh»r eicredingly sun^i 
« a well inown Ift 3%./aw 

tion, instead of nisin» i that amalgams 

th*®. of progress against 

ratable, in j OUT op moif^r tb by result 

cation amongst a ^r and “ Piomotion of edu 
X?-I ‘ffoomnt people? 

payment by result J the system of 

patible With all ,Jeaa r,f ^ *^»table for it u io«,m 


certainty, 
looom* upon 
— ■ and rely 
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on th** Continpnt of J’aropo, Sir CIiir]e« Wooil and 
Ixird NorthbrooV, the too principal autliors of tl>o 
iWputch, coull not have thought it imprHMljIeto 
achuic IQ Inlia, in a fiiv joarg.nhat had not 
I'oen aceoTOplwhC'l in tnrope in eonnc of cintn 
ri<M Time it the mo^t important factor in the 
problem, and the mam rjuMtion for the considem 
tion of the Comtnmoii ii aa to nhether the time 
lia* now arrive"! for carriing out the mcoanre 
rkitchcd in rule 3 It haiT not done so when the 
Patna College was cIoec<l, an I the Ooirmment 
felt It «o strongly that it withdrew its orders 
n^mret 'The lame "was the ta«o 

when the Iluogpur and the Mnn>hedabad Colleges 
we« closed Private cfforls though cxerte*!, have 
not yrtsnflicol to reoj»in them, and Ihecoaimu* 
iiitics concernrd liaie been now for some jears 
dej’tived of tbe means of colli^ale education 
llic same majr le sat 1 of the llareillj and the 
Delhi Colleges. The time in all the«i. caws was 
anticireti'd, and the Mjanmcnl failcil Tlie col* 
lege Classes of the Kruhnanagar institution were 
allowed to remain elowd for some time, notwith* 
standing the exeKions of the people, and it was 
not until the Government aprerti to supplement 
private tnhwnptions by a Urge p»nt from the 
public eicb»<)upr that they were openeil I ven 
then the management roulj not be ma<lc over to the 
auWnWrs, or to any private body, but had to bo 
retained in the Lands of Oovcrninent This, in 
fact, was Bot a cose of a grant in aid gnea hr 
Government, as oontempUt^ by the paragnfdi 
under notice, but of a large contribution forrod 
out of the rsibtie for tho maioteoance of a Gov. 
erament oollege I am of opinion Uiat even now 
the time Las net amve<l, and the ttovemment can* 
not close anv of ita college* withont doing senon* ' 
harm I feel convinced that the native public in 
tie nofnstil IS not yet able to difray toecotire 
eosto! any college, or, paying it, underteVeile 
entire tnansgement in a satiafactorj way Tbe 
leading zemindars of ILi|diahye, beaded by Raja 
VramatLanath Ray, lately raised o Urge sum for 
acollegr, but, getting no aid from Government, 
they could tvot eslal U«h one under tl eit own 
maoagenient Tlie Oovprnment at last took the 
mosey and raised the zilU school to tbe sfo* 
tus of a college, »c, the management which 
the despatch particularly wislicil to p>« op was 
exactly what tlie Lducation Department grasped at, 
grllmg tbe money from private aubseriUrs 
btnctly speaking, in these two case* aid was not 
J>re», lAit (aien I am free to colife** that, were 
all the Government colleges cIomsI to-morri w, 
there will not Lo an absolute Limit left, some 
initittiUons srvll atise lo supply tbcir placia, hut 
I feel convinced that by sucli a course the sura 
total ef tl a means c f high education for the people 
would be tenmisly and very injimoii*ly n-iinwd, 
■nd it wa* not the intention of the author* ef the 
despatch to bring on that crisis They wanted 
to increase, anl not to reduce, the sounes of 
knowledge J lim is al un lantly cvi knt from the 
*trea* tl ey L»iJ on grants in aid 

Jlnman society has nowhere as yet advanced 
•ntTcienlly to bo inJeptndcnt of State aid in the 
matter of University education far as I am 
mfortned, all the principal seats of Jearmng in 
^urope are supported by Government, either 
hy annual grauta or cudowmentB, and a good 
many of them would havo fo bo closed if not so 
nelpcd Gnat ISntam is very fortunately situated 
•n this rcsjcct ijj universities and eoftegca ow 
Bengal 


much more independent thin the continental 
institutions , but even they, as a body, have to 
dppeml a great deal on Government support 
Oxfonl and Cinibn Ige are I believe, the best 
Midoweil Unnervities on tlio face of the earth, but 
a very malernl portion of their en Io« ments came 
from former kings who alienated State lands for 
thur support, very much in the same way in which 
former Indiin kings gave rent-free lands for the 
maintenance of education— -Unda which have since 
been nholly or partially resumed by the Bntish 
Indian Government or zemindar* Some taxes, 
town dues, monopolies, tithes, and wine and ala 
licenses were illso assigned to these Universities, 
some of nhich have since been commuted to 
annual money payments Tlio monopoly of 
pnnting Ribles j lel Is about a lakh of rupees a 
year to tlic University of Oxford A sum of 
XSOO u also giicn to that institution ascompen* 
satiOQ for the monopoly which it formerly 
enj<*yeil of pnnting alm-anocs Uepilsive ns the 
Kfeai4,itis unifiniablethat a monopol) of pnnting 
schoolbooks to the Calcutta Uniimity would 
nenrlv cover the Government cost for colleges 
TTio 1‘nglish Universilies, moreover, reccne grants 
for particular professorships (all the Regius 
l’refe**or*hips and some othiis), the money aalue 
of which IS over U* 12,1)00 a year for each of the 
two Univsnitiss , and stone of the pTofe«st>« have 
their fees sopphtnenUal by fat livings, deansnes 
and free ijuarters in liousrs originally built 'ey 
Coiemmrnt 1 have not (be necessary pipers 
at hand just now (o rompute the total amount of 
aid so nva ived from tbe Government by tbs two 
Unirenities, but I am perfectly lafi. in saying 
(hat It IS full) equal toc>ne>third of the University 
income, spirt from fees And if the case it to 
ID two of the neliest Univercities in Englan I, how 
much more must lc> the need of Government 
help ID India Tbe authors ef the despatch knew 
this well, aod therefore especially provided grants* 
mail all they Inoled to niis that tho schools 
I should not be entirely provided by Government 
Tlie anl, however, has been wanting in this country, 
and tbt result therefore, has not been satisfscioiy 
The total grant la»f year for colleges was as 
shown alnvc, barely Rs S, It 000, and tho bulk of 
It was taken up by Slate colkgcs, having very 
little in hand for grants in-^id Ilnd the whole 
of it leen given in grants in aid, still it would 
liave proved qinlo insutSeitnt I Jnd tliat in 
Scotland, for a pnj ulation of a httle over three mil- 
lion* (h« State grant w over three lakhs a year 
In Iieland, with a population of six mill ons tbe 
State grvnt l<ctween tho four Queen’s colleges and 
the Roman Catliolio colleges comes up to nearly 
Ktc bkhs , and the sixty millions m Bengal get 
consideraMy less than vv hat is given lo the three 
milhqns ol Scotland ^ith such di*p<anty in 
material resources, it is impossible to expect a sue 
cessfol rosnit here .The same inadequacy of aid 
exists ID tbecase of Xnglisli schools generally , and, 
so long as It exists, it IS impossible to give effect 

to (he wish expressed m the LJueation Despatch 

of I'dak 

Qtft ]0—T)t> yon know of any eases m 
which Government institutions of the I igher oi-der 
mi„ht bo closed or transfened to private bodies, 
with or without aid witl out injury to education 
or to any inlirests which it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to protect ? 

Alt Jf> — I have already anticipated this 
qnestioD in my reply to question 3 I behevo 
SS 



on Continent of Kurtfo, Sir Clnrlo* oi^l an<! 
liord Sorthbro V, the two rnncijol autliom of tlio 
d<-ipitcli, roull not la^c thonglit it im|yMail>t« to 
wh«-T* in India, in » few jenn, wliat ha I not 
Inren awmj hOiol in I’lirope in cour*o of e ntn 
»»<*« Time !♦ the moot inif>:>rtant faetor in tho 
prohlem, an 1 the mam cjursticn for the consi I«a 
tien of the CommiMion l« aa to whether the time 
hi* now arriTKl for earnin}; out lli« meajnjre 
*ketehe>i In nile 3 It Jud not done an when the 
I'atna CoJIepe waa eliec<l, an 1 the OoTernment 
felt it ao itrorsi*’ lliat it withlirw ita older* 
a!nv»t imtnedutel} The aame waa the ea«e 
when th» KiiB!jpHr ami the 31ar*?ieilahad Collefje* 
were cl wed I'ntate erorta thou'jh CierteiJ, liate 
not Jtt*urre>! ti reoj^n them anlllectmmu* 
tiifie* eoneern'd hare I«n now for oime jeara 
depnTfd cf tl e fn«n* of colleeiate education 
The aame may U* taid of tli* lUreilly ami the 
Delhi Collep**. The time m all there Ri*e« waa 
antinm'rd, anl the eifi nm*nt failetl The col* 
I"?* cuaoes of tl e KrtahnanaTar inititution were 
allowe«l to remain elweil for *« me time, notwith* 
•laBiiD;* the eaertioB* of the pwiK anl it wa* 
not until the (loremment acreed toaupplement 
feira'e lulMcnptian* hy a laTTe Rrant from the 
pullic exehei]iirr that they were oprneil Iren 
then the tnanaj^ment fotiM not l>e ma<le orer lothe 
•nWril^M, or to anr p nrale I'Oily, tut ha I to te 
relainrd in the Lanli of Coremwent. llii*, in 
Ciet, wa* not a e4»e cf a jrmnt lO-aid Rtren It 
O oremoient, a* enQteninlate<l by the porajrraph 
under sotice, Ixil of a larjte eontnlutioo forced 
•ul ef the N)tlM for the maintenanee of a Got. 
erometit college I am cf optnion that eten now 
the time ha* not amrctl, and the tioremrarnt can. 
not ricoe any of it* collejre* without doin? aenou* 
unn. I frel connoerd tl at the natire trutiie in 
the tnofiMn I* not jet alls to defray toe entire 
•ortef any or, iwyinjj it, oadertaleit* 

pitife manafwment in a aatiafactory way The 
Wlic^ zemindar* of lUJdiahye, lieade^l by H*;* 
I’ramatlianalh Hay, lately rai"d a larRe eum for 
a College, } ot, gettinff no aid from (rorernment, 
they cool I not eatal lnh one under their own 
manacriDcnt. The Goremffirnt at la*t lofkthe 
money and raiwtl the siIU achnol to the eta- 
to* of A college, 1 1 , the manigemeot which 
the d^fntch particnUrly wiilinl to gire npwa* 
exactly what the hilucation Pi portment gra*pcd at, 
^tting the money from pnrate aul'*cnl>rr> 
htnetir a;eaking, ID ilex* two n«r< aid wa» not 
faktn I am free to c< nfe** that, were 
all the Gorernment college* ctow-d l^motrow, 
toerc will not l« an alwolutc blank hft. rome 
inititution* will anae to euppty their place*, lut 
I feel conriDceil tlut iV aucli a counxj the »an) 
total tf the mean* of high education for (hei'coile 
would be acnouily and very injonmidy miooed, 
and It wa* not the intention of the auth ir* of the 
dcuputeh to bring on tliat cnai* They wanted 
to increaie, anl not to ridiiei, the nourte* ef 

kn lbi*i* al itn lantly cri lent from the 

•tre 1 iljfjr laij on granti.in.ai 1 

Human iociity I aa nowhere a* yet mlvanced 
•uQ’cicntly (o l>c in Icpindent of State aid in the 
matter of I’nireraity education A» far a* I am 
^formed, all the princiiBil aeat* of learning in 
r iiropc are *uppc>rtod by Oortmment, eitlicr 
•y annual grooL* or cnuoinnent* and a good 
many of them wiml 1 Imvo to bo cloied if not *o 
Great liriUin i* rcry fortunately iitnated 
>n tliii rc»j>ect Ifj univeraitie* and college* are 
EcDgaL 


much rooro jndependenf than the eontiaentnl 
inatilntiofls, but c\fn they, a.* a l»ody, haie to 
•Vpnd s grcit deal on Goirriiment anpport 
Ozfon! an I Camhri Ige are 1 lelioae, the lest 
cmlowed Hnuersitie* on the face of the earth, but 
A rery material portion of their en ioiimenU came 
from former ling* who aliinafol State land* for 
lhcir«ip{*>rt, \crj much in the came way in winch 
former liMltan king* gari rent free lands for the 
mainUnance of education— land* which hare since 
iMvn wholly or pnrtnlly resumed by the Bntish 
Imlian Gorernment or zemindars Some taxes, 
town due*, monopolies, tithe*, and wine and ole 
l»ccft*c* Hero at*o AMigmd to these Unircrtities, 
some of which liarc »inee been commuted to 
annaal money psrmenL* Hie monopoly of 
printing Utile* y lel U almnt a lalh of rupee* a 
ynr to the Unircrsitr of Oxford A »um of 
£&flO t* also giicn to that inatitution a-scompen- 
tition tor the monopoly which it formerly 
cnjoynl of printing almanac* Uepii1<i>e a« the 
ideii«,iti< ondinial le that a monopoly of printing 
fchool bool* to the Calcutta Unirersity would 
nearlT cortr the Government coit for collegts 
Tlie k ngluh Pnireriitie*, moreoi^r, reetive grants 
for particiilar profi wrsliip* (all the Itegius 
Profroeoishifw anil »orao nlliers), the money value 
of winch 1* over II* lJ,t)Odaycar forcachofthe 
two Ifmveroities , and icme cf the professor* hare 
ihnr fee* iiipplimentci! by fat Jiving*, deaBrne* 
and free (jnarters in lioti«e« origioally bnilt liy 
Corerninint 1 Lave net tie necessary pr*™ 
at hand ya*t now to comrute tl e total amount of 
aid *0 rmivrd from the liovcmmeiit by thv two 
UiMverrititw, but I am perfectly safe in saying 
that It I* fullyennal lof>ne*tbird of theUniremly 
incntnc, afnrt from fee* And if the case is lo 
10 two of the nehiHit Univimtne in I nglan 1, how 
mneh moro rau>t be (he need of OovtrnnieBt 
help in India- Tlie anther* of the de*pa(eh knew 
till* well, aod therefore e*p«ially provid'd grants* 
mail all they holed to was tliat the ichoob 
shontl net be rnlircly providt'd by Oovernmint 
The anl, liowcver, hasliccn wanting in tin* country, 
and the result therefore, bss not Lein satisfac'ory 
The total grant hut vmr for colleges was as 
•hosm a1*ivc, I arely Rs S,tt ODD, and (he bulk of 
it was taken up by State coIUges, leaving venr 
little in hand for grants in-aiJ Had the whole 
of It l>nn given in grants in aid, still it would 
have proved ijnito iniulEeient 1 fnd that in 
Scotland, for a poiulation of a little over three mil* 
lion* the State grant i* over thrro lakhs a year 
In Ireland w itli a population of sis millions, the 
State grant lictivcen the four Q leen's colleges and 
the Itoman Calholic collegia cotnee up to nearly 
lirelukh*, ami the sizly millions in Umgal get 
contilerall/ less than what is given to tl o three 
millions of SeollanJ M ith such d spanty in 
matmal resources, it is impo»"ihle to expect n sue 
ressful result here . Tim same inadequacy of aid 
nistsiathceascof^nglish schools gonerilly and, 

•o longs* itcxists, it I* imjxissibli, to give effect 
to the wisli expressed in the LJucation Pespatch 
of 19SI 

Qnft /G—Vo you know of any eases in 
which Government institutions of the t igher order 
niis.ht be closed or transferred to private bodes, 
with or Without aid without ii j iry to elucation 
or to any intevwts wliicU it is the duty of Govern* 

ment to protect ? 

jla$ iff— I have already nnticipated this 
question in my reply to question 3 I believe 
SS 
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fill Echcola up to tbe Lntntico stanlard may bi. 
transferred to local committee with ndojmte aid, 
without doing any harm to the cjiu«o of education , 
but thej cannot to closed, or transferred witlioiit 
aid, with any prospect of maintaining the present 
^te of educational rexoiirces of the conotiy 
Closure or transfer without aid noiill set the 
clock of progress back, hnd thousands doomed to 
intellectual darkness who are now deriving 11 m> 
light of \\ estern learning 
As regards colhges, m) opinion is that they 
should not ho close*!, nor transferred, with or 
vnthout aid To close them v, onl I be to shut the 
door of learning, and to transfer tlum would be 
to lower the stmdanl of edncation 1 do not 
apprehend anj want of persona to lake charge of 
them, but the nece^sitj of managing eollrgm at 
the lowest possiUecost nould for certain lead to 
the emplojment of inctTcient teachers, and rethie. 
tiorw in the supply of educational means and 
^plunees , and the jmpils must neceesanh miffor 
To obviate the expense of lunng insinimenU and 
chemicals, phj sical scienee will not he Uoght, and 
that important adjunct of e-lucatu.n, a librarv 
receiving new books and periodicals et cry month 
will never be thought of Only those imbiecU 
will bo releeted which can be taught at thesmal^hst 
cost, and many important sciences will be entirely 
neglected Even Government colleges ore not 
above reproach on this score I or want of teachers, 
orfrom aspint of economy, the literary course has 
bMa tabooed at Patna, Knshnanagar, and Raj 
shahye, its place being supplied by a small mcNlicom 
of chemist^ or botany , aad astronomy is tan-dit 
nowhere If a Bengali, or a Cchant-e, or a Unja, 
wanted to learn modern astronomy, the nearnl 
institution accessible to him would bo m Austria 
If the State colleges which now servo as modils 
M taken away, this evil, which is now condoed 
to astronomy, would be extended to many other 
subjects, and tl e people at large would suffer 
greatly Most of the Slate eolieges have been 
largely endowed by pnvate contributions These 
contributions will tlow in more readi’y in future, 
if the colleges remain under the management of 
the State, but if they become private, they would 
be wanting in stability, influence, and prestige, 
and therefore not deemed worthy of j^rmanent 
endowments Doubtless tberenecd bo no difference 
between the teaching capacily.of an old and a new 
college, and therefore it may be said that want of 
stability IS of no consequence if new colleges can 
lie produced as fast os old ones disappear, but 
there is a prestige in the baloof age which is useful 
in a variety of ways, and which no sensible person 
would like to forego. Moreover, Oovemment 
insists upon and has every right to insist upon, 
full control through its officers, and in so hir 
there is no independence , but in the ©f 
aided colleges, for neglect or mismauagement, the 
only feasible mode of punishment is leduction or 
sreppage of aid, leading to locrcased inefficiency or 
closure , whereas, for the same defect in a State 
college, the offending officer is punished and im 
mediate steps are taken to remove defects so there 
is in an immediate gam to the college Collegpsaic 
more difficult of organisation and elaboration, and 
ap IS an important factor in its efficiency, and at 
the same time they are of the utmost importance 
to the intellectual well being of a nation, and I 
cannot approve of any plan which exposes them to 
sudden and frequent changes Should the Gov 
ernment desire to give up their management with 


a view to redneo expenve, that object tv onlj 1. 
better attameil, consistently with the safety of 
the institution*, by rctafning tlicm than by 
transferring them Tie co«t of State colh-gra to 
Ooveniment is much lee* now ilmn what it was 
befote, Bn«! it will l>e lee* and levs every jear as 
the numbtr of pupil* mcn'a*e with advaneiag 
taste and desire forlraming, andpnvatc ml* come 
in from (imeto time In making (beso remarks 
It IS the furthest from my vvi«h to prohibit aid to 
private collegw, I eamrstiv null that every 
encouragement should l-e given to soeh institu- 
tions When 111. V are well cstabbslicl and in 
gi>o<l working oriler, (he time will come for (he 
closnre of State colleges , but until then nothing 
shoiill 1-. done to tamper with the effieu ncy cf 
State college* As 1 understand the case, the 
plan pn>jioi«'tl II to close Government colirges, in 
onW to force the time to come, and that is wliat 
1 strongly object to, f r 1 feel convince*! tliat tlie 
immediate rff*cl of such a c*Mirte will lie to lower 
thestateofeilucatimin tlie ooiintrj, lanng the 
Rvioil to civmc at a verr remote future 

Tliere ore otl er means of reducing expense At 
present Iherets a positive wostage in the high 
ealanes given to some of (he professors The 
rule wms to bo the least amount of work for the 
mximnm of my In the Prcsi lener College no 
riiropean professor works for much more than (wo 
hprs a dav, sonw work only one hoar, and 
they are the highest void— more highly tlian 
nnrwhere ©n earth Xor can il be said that 
tteir work is of such a trying nature (hat 
they are exhao-tctl after their work of one 
or two houre Immislately after their college 
MOcaUons they g© elsonlirrc, and do edna. 
tional or other work for extra ray. The usual 
run of |«j for professors m inghsh colleges 
ranre frem £10 to £5o0 a yrar, most, of the 
Regius rrofessors get from £»0 to £80 The 
l.!^rT 5“"i,r«^»^->"h>p la England js, I be- 
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to a. (jnciol correspondence T\itli tlie scale of the 
liiglicst pawl Cml Service in the world. If this 
idea of correspondence be given up, a great saving 
could at once be effected Jfuch maj likewise be 
done by requiring each professor to deiotc from 
three to four hours daily to their worh, instead of 
one to two hours It nould certainly be by no 
means unfair or too exacting to ask four hours' 
work from persons receiving a pay of Rs 500 
rising to Rs 1,500 A great deal may also he 
done by cmplojing cheap indigenous labour For 
teachers of Puglish literature and of physical 
science subjects we will have to depend for a long 
time to come upon European teachers , hut for 
mathematica, moral and mental philosophy, 
history, and such other subjects as are independent 
of local intluencc, ne may safely employ the 
natives of the country without any sacntico of 
efficiency. Two of the missionary colleges in 
Calcutta liave native professors for mathematics, 
at a cost of Rs S50 each, and I have not yet 
heard that the colleges concerned have been less 
rucce«=rul in that «uhject than the Presidency 
College lor native professors I think a scale of 
pay ranging from Rs 230 to Rs 600 would be 
ample, and for .Europeans an addition of Rs 50 
per cent would secure as much talent as we require 
The Government e^imate of the difference which 
should obtain between native and European pay 
la one-third , but fixing my limit for the native, 

I am willing to concede to Europeans biger 
differeneee The limit I propose for Europeans is 
more tlian what obtained formerly llie ablest 
Professor of English Literature the Hindu College 
ever had was Major D L Richardson, and lie 
was paid Ib 600 Educated Englishmen have 
not since become scarce in India, and the facilities 
for importation luje been greatly improved of 
late, and that from a market where the commodity 
u now mnch more abundant than before 
Economy may be exercised in soother direction 
will great advantage, without doing any harm to 
the cause of education, and it is one which is 
dceemog of special attention Tlie total amount 
now spent in the Education Department under the 
head of Bupenntcndencc amounts to Rs 4,28,000, 
and more than three-fourths of this sum can be 
med by a proper reduction of the dejiarlment 
It 18 now a huge, unwieldy, and evcessirely costly 
department, without being correspondingly useful 
1 do not know Low to desenbo the position of the 
head of the department The original idea was 
that the Director of Public Instruction was the 
clinister of Education and Adviser-General of 
Government on the subject But a minute of 
Sir George Campbell dispersed tbs illusion It 
showed that his true position was no ether than 
that of a departmental Under Secretary whewe 
duty was, not to correspond with Government, or 
to argue with it, or to advise it, but to receive 
oiders personally from the Chief Secretaries, or 
the Lieutenant-Governor himself, and to carry 
them out faithfully and loyally wiUiout a question , 
and that is the position which he now officially 
holds, the opportunity of advising being r^obled 
by the favour and consideration shown to the 
^ntlemau holding the office by the Lientensnt- 
Govemor for the time being With the creation 
M the University the necessity of an adviser on 
sdacation has passed away, and for carrying ont 
otders a highly paid officer, costing, with travelling 
charges, pension, and other etceteras, over 
Rs 40,000 a year, is not at *1111 wanted An 


Under-Secretary m the Bengal Office on Re. 1 OOO 
a moi^h can do all and everything that is now 
done by the Director, and quite as efficiently, 
earag at the same time a great deal of useless 
and bulky correspondence A letter from the 
Council of the Medical College, or the Presidency 
College, now goes to the Director, who dockets it 
OB to the Bengal Office, whence the orders come 
to the Director, who forwards them to the head of 
the college concerned By making the Under- 
secretary correspond with the heads of colleges, 
work woald be reduced by one half Altogefiier 
there would he between 20 and 30 colleges to deal 
with, and if the petty details of management be 
left Rith a committee of management m each 
case ther» would be very little to do for the pro- 
posed Secretary Generally speaking, the Prin- 
cipal of a college may be safely relied upon for 
carrying oa details, and I would not hamper his 
action by a committee , but a committee may be 
appoints for mofussil colleges, to secure the co- 
operation of men of local influence If the pku 
suggested by me in reply to question 2 be 
adopted, the detail business of schools would be 
transacted by district boords, and reports and 
retnriiscan be as easily forwarded to, and disposed 
of by, an Under Secretary and his staff as by the 
Director, and that with tfie special advantage of 
avoiding delay and multiplied correspondence 
Reporta from tlie University and from local officers 
nuy be treated in the same way, and with like 
adiantage Tilth the institolion of local boards, 
the basioess of the divisional Inspectors who now 
serve aa conduit pu^s for the transmission of 
local reports to the Director will be given up, and 
they may he done away with If toe Education 
Department be allowed to exist, there will, for 
certain, be a considerable deal of fnction between 
It and the district and the local boards, and the 
fatter as the weaker bodies vnif neceAninfygo to 
the wall If they are to be made efficient, the 
Education Department should be removed Per 
h-ips at the first start each distnct board would 
like to have an Inspector of its own, and the 
present Sub Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors may 
be drafted to such service Such Inspectors need 
not cost more than Rs 100 to Rs 200 each. For 
tlic 45 districts of the Bengal Government the 
total coH, at an average of Rs 150 each, would 
be about Rs 80,000 The cost at the Secretariat 
need not amount to more than Rs 30,000, and 
the total cost would he Rs 1,10,000, leaving 
Rs 3,13,000 out of the present charge of 
Rs 4,28,000 to be devoted to primary education, 
the resonrcce of which would thereby at once be 
doubled 


Quet IT, — In the province with which you 
re acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
> come forw'ird and aid, even more extensively 
laa heretofore, in the establishment of schooJg 
ad coUegw upon the grant-in aid system ? 

j7 — My direct reply to the question, 
overned as it is by the clause “even more 
stensirely than heretofore," and the condition of 
le present grant in aid rules, must be a negativ e 
aeu regards colleges People do not like to 
ibscnbe lakhs and thousands, unless they are 
llowed » prominent place m tie work for which 
le money IB paid 'the subsenbers to the Raj- 
lahve and the Knshnanagar Colleges should have 
It more power than what they got for their 
Kincv T\ithmore liberal and generous treat- 
«nt and larger grants, more might be done than 
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into perfection so ns to become a Bullha, but I 
tti(?7 repQiifttoftie idea ot there beinR a Go4 wVio 
19 supenoT to these peifectcil Bonis CanlboQov* j 
emment with ^ta TleJge of neutrality fores the 1 
children of Buddhists to believe in a OoJ as the 
creator and preserver of the universe? Or wouU 
it be fair to repudiate the pledge and dots? A» 
a loyal subject of llet Slajesty, I would be the 
last to recommend such a course 1 believe pn» 
niary education in Burma is earned on through 
the local clericals called Plioungis, and I fbould be 
surprised indeed if the Govetament con make tho 
Phoungia renounce the cardinal principle of their 
faith, and teach that there is a God greater than 
Buddha The Jams and Osnals of Northern 
India, who nnmbet between 4 and 5 tniHiona do 
not belifive m a God, they have 84 Tirthaokatas 
now, and expect many human souls will, in course 
of time, become Tirthankaras Hie followers of 
the Saukhja system among the Ifiodut do pot 
recognue the existence of and the Lepchos, 
Bhuteas, and other subjects of Her hfajesty ara 
also atheists in their belief And snrely these 
are not to be denied the culture of education be- 
cause they are atheists Such a denul is not given 
to atheuts and a^ostics in Europe Bad as 
atheism is, it u undeniahls that it is the faith of 
well nigb one htth of the human race and the fact 
should not be lost eight of in organising adminis- 
trative measures for Largo communities In primi- 
tive times, when priests wero the only lettered 
persons in a community, they naturally held the 
lunctiona, not only of t«o,ching religion and btem 
tore, hat also medicine and astronomy In Per 
lU every learned man u a Aaiim, sod in Bengal 
every raysiciao is a latirSj or chief poet, but, 

E necaUy speaking, medicine and astronomy have 
eo removed from the purview of pnests Among 
commumties where the rolor and the ruled are «1 
the same natioaabty and religion, tho necessity, 
however, of sedating teligton from secular karn 
was not lelt until the beginning of tlus cen- 
tury, and the divorce u now being earned out 
Systems of religion have now so multiphed and 
become so diversified that it has become improcti 
cable to keep the two eobjecte in the same bands, 
and religion has ceased to he a subject of which a 
libecab Government can take any cognizance 
tVere our Oovemmeut to uige adiUerent coarse 
and hold that intellectual ttnitung, to be eftectoal, 
must include religion, it thonld by portly of rea- 
soning regulate the press which supplies the bulk 
of the people with their intellectoal food 
• The prowdence of God is as indeterminate a 
goantity as Uis existenc; Many good Cltfistians 
who brieve in the existence of God do not admit 
His special providence They hold that He rules 
by general well determined natural lavra hut ex 
erases no special providence Hence they bold the 
luutibty or prayers for ram and the like A large 
body of Hindus representing tho followers of the 
adual system of the Vedanta fake it to be an 
insult to the Godhead fo attribute to Him special 
providence There are many other Hiodn secta 
who cherish the same belief and Government can 
not with any propriety outrage their religions 
feelings by insisting upon their accephog the 
theory of ptOTidence 

Ihe cant of ' Godless schools ' I treat with the 
greatest scorn No one enquires about tho creed 
of a teacher of gymnastics or of fencu^ , and if 
muscles can be trained without the aid of theo- 
logy, there is no reason why the mteUect ehonhl 


not be fit for tho game “ Godless" treatment, in 
sebooU dwiRued solely for the tfwning of the in 
uiWt. “ Godless ” our schools are, taking toe 
word to mean absence of Iheologi , so are onr law 
colleges, medical colleges, and Engineering col 
leges Theology and mathematics and physics 
cannot bo well taught together '^n this sense 
ir law courts and legislative councils are also , 
Godless." But these who ii» the word do not, < 
or *cek to, confine themselves to the negative 
mcAiuiig They wish to mwlcad the public ®ma 
by conveying through it the idea that the schools 
ar® "impious" or vicious, and thence the stmg 
They know well that " the vague gcneralitici’ 
(to quote the language of Ahb4 'lartin), “which 
i«s3 under the nuae of natural religion, can Mver 
lt«p tho mass of children or of working men from 
siQ Children and the poor haic no incIinatiOD 
for intellectual subtleties , intellectual nnd mwai 
truths must ^ pn-sented to them m a^wn^tc 
fottn in order to penetrate tbeir minds." They 
likewiso aware (hat “ where religt^ 5*“*^ 


has giv®n placo to every variety 


of bcLcf and 


onbeWf, it IS obnous that no middle course 
IS open to State-supported schools, Ictwren 
acccpGog all and rejecting all;" 
their wish that nature religion should i* the 
plea, and dogroalic religion the reality, which 
1* to U Bccuitd There is a vast number 
of lodividnais nbo are in need of inteUectnal 
educalioa requisite to the perfonaanee of Ibsir 
duties ascitiaens in a civilised eomm^ty, b™ 
the means of obtaimag th s intellectual edocatioa 
can bo supplied without any material ditnealty 
but raotmoDgers step m, and each frem his 
•ide eooadf the locsiu and proclaims with rten- 
(onan voice that no education should be 
nalsu his siwcul rchgions dogmas are taught. 
To quote tho language of an able writer 
"'Mycousio Fraocis nod 1,* taid the Emperw 
Char^ V, 'are perfectly agreed on the subj^t 
of Milan, he wants it for himself, and so do 1 
The question of leaving hlilan alone was not on 
the Sooner should the whole territory I* 

rava;^ with, fte and sword and sooner should 
the Uiroat of every Mibnese be cut than Charles 
givo way to Francis or Francis to Charles. 
Katber let the inhabitants of whole districts be 
allowed to wallow in the most bestial ignorance, 
to their own utter degradation, and the infinite 
danger of the rest of the comtuuni^, thaw the 
slightest conoesBion be made by any one T<wty, 
even if a similar concession on the part of an 
an^gomot is a feature in a proposed scheme for 
national education " 

For my part as a Hindu wlying on the sav 
lag of my tel gion I desire l£t my child 
I ren sfaunid follow my faith and look upon eveiy 

art rfOoverumeat which tends to depnve me of 

the liberty of carrymg out my wish as u nfair and 
opwessive ' 

atneUy speaking morality is the difrot out 
wme of religion Separated from religion it 
rta^ on sand But without entermg mto any 
on the subject 1 beg to point cut that 
nn ^ B^er handed to a httJe Iw is a manual 
moiahtyxs •F*o 
*“Sber Claeses, 

' that ,t* pfi* Bnghsh literature to say 

^ subserves not- the cause olE 

not to adrert to the £ict Ihs 
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donW , Int WTial wantM « » cntrcJiitm for 
c!v.:TnAlic teaching* in the lon-e*t clx«<«f It ao, 
I look njioa the jf<H>p(*al m not onlj futiJe, bnl 
foTnifJoai *' IaIiIIi," u)J i lajj-, “ come here, 
«Q>I I viU n-ail a RKrcitoij hi j’ou" "li there 
a moral attached tuit,i!cftr auntj?'* "AVhj do 
jou a*k »ufh a^OMtion, Ji-ar?” "neran<«Mtia 
^ thm like wm t(»\h QTei^i7’i i^wiler j ul in It.** 
MoitehiMrrn Uiink of catechiim* u l.dith OhI 
ol a »*OTT with a woral altachnl to it AMicn 
tradiBfj lallca in mjr cUm, m) form* 

fellowe >o ■tron^Ij’ doliknl the moT^4 that the 
teacher at Lut I'rrmittnl a* to mui the etonre 
Without the tn>ral« ' I think calnhirm* rsnnot 
wrll taoght, are nerrr pMforljr underrtoed, 
caue much waite of raluaMe time, and ciun> 
leraet thfrdeTrlopment of intelli^prneeand undrre 
•txadin? And the ejrtem of rtiucation whKh 
corhe intelhj^oce and und'tatAodin^ i« tlie moet 
tuxioQt pomlite 

^Vhal I hare aaul ahore ahmit nUchume on 
monlitjr appIiM with greater forte to ratrthion* 
which hare horn reco<nBeeJc<I on the dutj which 
little children of tix to ei;tht ^rare amonj; the 
lower order* of the eommunitf owe to the Jjtate 
T treat the idea at ^nite Quirotic. I do not 
Miere there u a iin;;le teacher in our tchooU rrho 
can explain the ahetract idea of State aa diitinct 
from the indiridaa] oCcert com|io*ifl|* |(, to at 
aon of acTtn jran. \\ ith inch pupil* 
errn mott eoncrete i-leaaan hanl to deal with. 
Soch hooka, ooftore f , cannot t/ any p>*«il ilitjr 
enhance the loralty of the reople, lot they will. 
d enfotted, taVe op time wnich i« sow more o«e. 
folly employed In the hishet tlaa*c«, whm 
fnhtieal etonony fartna a e»d Kct of attidr, eale» 
ehiimi can only imply abeorOity 

Qvi hat elaaeti pnnciraDy trail (hem* 

Jelre* of floremmcat or aiJol eJiooN aiuleollrt:^ 
f» theedueatKD of their children? Haw far le 
the compUint well foondr'l that the wealthy 
ctaura di nal pa* eB«ij;h for eoch education? 
itTial 1* the rate of feca parallo for lumber rduca* 
tioa in Tour pronoce, and do yoo rooridcr it 
adconate? 

Jut Sf^nytheword "claaece" lathe <{«<>*- 
tioa I pieaume men of diffcrrnt pecuniary circum* 
•taacea are implied and not ea(U>«, a* I lare 
l»kcn it to mean in cjneetion 3 If that be the 
m-anin?, I *houl4 ey that boy* of the lower and 
middle claeec* rrvort toourachoulaand collepee 
themrat, 7'a;>liih teaming i* lookeil upon Mt 
mcana of brtliliooj, *nd tho*o who hare to earn 
their brrail apply thcmwlrc* to it Tbo rich, 
who hare no lueh mecntire, do not fonecni them- 
•clrc* about leamini; lln{'li*li In England the 
pMor opening for the highest officr* in the Churrh, 
toe Army, the Dench, and the Legislature offir 
templalion* for the higher cUmc* to be 
take to learning TIic *tato of aoeicty ther live 
^in alto nccorattatea a conn U mile amount of cal* 
Inre, and arwlocracr u a boily baa of 

bite become noted for lU high mtellcctoal attain* 

• The nch inlnduliavo DoeuchonicMopcn 

"> them, and society, In llic h ngluli acme of the 
.Worn, Uiep none, anl tiiy cans not to 

nndergo the Uionr of »tiidy. Idio oeeasional 
of •peaking with llntisU officer* and 
tbe traniaction of busmea* oblige *01110 to aoriiiiro 
■ colloquial facility In 1 ngluU , hut tliat docs not 
M®*re a collegiate coor»o of tuition To prove 
tlin. I »li,5u]d refer the Commifsioii to certain 
•taUstic* colWrted by Uio late 51r Sulclille, when 


be wa» Principal of the Presilency Colhge 
Calcutta I* unquestionably the richest town in 
India, an 1 there are more nealthy llin lu famitios- 
bring in it than in any other fort of the Presi- 
dency, and jet iho niimhcr of rich jnipils in the 
college n-aa m the jear of cntjuiry so ItmitnL that 
the fotirth year rhss did not show a yingic 
•tuJ nt whose father hid an income of Its 3,000 
a month Iren m the first jear's class thtro um 
none whose father could reckon It* 4,01)0 a month 
Taking the limit of tlic upper cLlu at Its 3,000 
—and none can bo decently itjled to belong to 
theufper class who has less than that sum a month 
— Ibnv were tn the CoJk gw on}} ll bo}s lo tvprc* 
•cftl the class in a total of S')!) students I 
Micro the Galentta Uniicrtity lias not yet had 
an opportunity of granting tlio 11 A degree to 
anyy oath whoso father has an income of lU 10,000 
a month Mr Sutcliffe found that one fotirth 
of his stuJints depenicd on their schotanhipa 
for defraying their college expenses Subsequent 
enqmne* showed that the return* prerarcl by 
Mr Sutchffi were quite correct Mr Croft 
•atocqnently altered (he standards In England 
llte "unper ten" include men who hare ten 
Uintuatiu pound* or more a year, hut Mr Croft 
ebangrsl the pounds sterling into rupees IIis 
upper class represent men with ten thousand rupee* 
ar or a hlllcorerlt* 800 a month, 1 e , the pay 
fint elata Deputy Magistrate, and yet he 
found 10 I87b>70 tliat in higher English schools 
hie*‘oyqier ten" represented only 3 3 per cent 
111* miJlIi) ela<*e*, eompnsitig oflieersof Gorem- 
meat otlierthan mcnuiWrrants hoi hr* of reil 
pioperty yielding ineomo of Its !00, tradetmen, 
merchants fce , were represented by 10 9 per 
eent , while his lower cLiss rrpre«nt^ a total of 
?0rtpere\nt Jlr Croft sums up his figures by 
*aying,**ot the whole numl>crof 671 203 lower* 
elws j*opils, 319 8^5 are children of mitirating 
ryots, and 05,123 of small traders Tliose pro* 
portions indicate tl e extent to uliieli the sj-stem 
of primary ciloeation 1* working for the liencfit of 
the agncultural classes *’ In fact, the children of 
the lower claaw* form the leieklione of our schools 
and etdleg*^, and without them they would have 
been all closed. 

My theory of education Icing an imperative 
doty of Government leaves no room for unequal 
ehargei for the same commodity As trustee of 
the revenue eontnhuted by the people the Goicm- 
ment IS bound to diibur«o the same in all fairness 
with Tvfcrenco to tlio requirements of the State 
I cannot conceive how it can say, with any show 
of lurtKC, tut the son of a nch man shall pay 
doidile or treble tlie amount paid by a poort stu- 
d«nl in the same class health is no crime, and 
thcro sitoulJ Lo no penalty or fine attached to tho 
oonlition of being wealthy The f«8 may be, 
and are, 1 believe, regulated occoidin^ to the 
sabiects taught, and nothing could be 
Tlio caw Isdiffercnt in England, where the colleges 
originally were pnvafo property and private 
penOD* were at liberty to regulate their charges 
according to their convenience or capnee, though 
such canriee on tho part of an ordinary tradesman 
m W'ganl to tho prico of bread or meat would be 
denonnoed a* monstrous 

As to die question of fact whether or not tho 
wcaWiy clasRC. pay enough for theif education, 

(Iw answer will depend up in the question as to 
whether the table of fees has been judiciously 
fixid « not I bchcve U»C fees charged in mofus- 


lieretofore The Hindn Colley whea first'"' 
estahitshed had a capital of o\er fire lalho 
bulk of which was lost hr the failure of 
Baretto & Co The Calcutta University has 
lested funds to the eitent ©f over six^lakhs 
The Presidency Collcsje has about a lakh the 
Knshnanagar College has about that ’suni 
the ^jshahye College has nearly two lakhs* 
and there is no reason why other co11eg« should 
not have such funds if due encouragement be 
given to the community As regards schools the 
unwrtainty of the grants, the irksome rules of the 
system, and the inadequacy of the aid are ereat 
Slid, mnei might be done i£ ,de- 
quate funds were available 

Qaes If the QoTeminent, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its ^termination to withdraw after a 
the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measni^ 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 

‘“tenm, so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a pnvate footin» ? 
mZr I sWld say, nothmir 

the other s«k aid to keep them up. It 

the duty of Government to provn^ for the educJ 

Smt 'irt If .~r «f n« 

®My then sliift for themselveT^rthT^, r’*’* 

the senbmental cry of 

would have been ^ight VnCI £d 

rnr„'?tVtt; '\L"™T 

State revenue is raised hv *dn]it that the 

■pend ,1 for u., b„eSt of Ik^K. 'i”'”’ 

ml eqnall, f., j; “S '"d 

T ite robe, .bonlj pXi o,?’ 
poor and the weak anJ kle'fu* ^ fi^lpless 

poor and leave the neb to ***” “f 

means for ohtammo. T'” r oiganise spen,] 

being the doty of Governor /r '**®’"*«*ves H 

toction and justice it d. ^ Provide for pro. 

‘‘f People for aJl clj^ 

poor And what u the 

property u e^ualij „ j •'f* “Bd 

; heleve. pretend to sav i\ * ^ O"® *>11 

— .Ke..o 


accepted such a wicked doctrine, and if it he 
aw^ed b; the Bnti«h Indian Government it 
should not only clo« all Government hi^'h schools 
MdTOlleges, but al«o withhold all grant* la-aid 
to ^ ia«titulions of those classes The office of 
^ Governments, in theory and in fact, is that cf 
trustees, and they cannot justly deiote any part of 
the trust revenue to work for which it has net 
been contributed If jt be the duty of Govern- 
ment to provide for education it is clearly its daty 
to provide for all cWs of its subject, according 
to their respective wants Even as the father of 
ft family provides milk for infants and solid meat 
or grown np boy«, so should Government give 
elementary education to tho-e who cannot receive 
and utilro anything better, and high edncation to 
those who are fit for it It should be borne m 
mind, ti», that the contnhntions made to the 
revenue by the neh are much more sahotantial 
iton tW drawn from the poor and thercRre 
tbe nch have a stronger claim on the consideration 
ot Oovemment Under any cireumstana, I hold 
ttat Government aid towards general education 
shouM ^ accorded as the right of the subject, and 
not in the form of alms to the panper 

I hold, moreover, that the high education now 
State and the State 
up Haileybury because it 
welhcdncatcd Civil Servanfs It kept np 
trained Hilary 
* Jtkreps np Cooper's Hill College, le- 
comwlent Cinl Engineew It 
^ to^»ed Civil Semoe candidate* to 
eMUe tEemto be educated ,n Englub Umvcwi. 

^7! t^J^d'JaUs for oIE 'e m tbe Forest 
work In 

to Mt iM edncation in India 

^poty ilagistntes, 
CoJJwtm, head assistant, clerks^ school 
claiiB puhhc cflicers, and it cannot 

wmb P«nniaiy aid for such 

W LT to hilp It ,n^ that respect 

should be b^e 

the *t paid more for 

what It m for 30 Engineers than 

SS of'?. '"S'’ "■■afoo of 60 o,n 

tbo Utt« “O'! S^S.OOO for 

u ™u be“:,“r;rt£y?f1f ■“ "" 

"“"i" <» ■>"" 0 » 

detads of^.v, ? grant in.aid system, or the 

»d>ooIa,{c)Biris' -2® (i) boys 
J-f (0 normal schools? 

B«i'raUfanv„T* the existence m 

in aid escei/on?^! f>Pr»rted by granfs- 

•chools Oenerall.^ - -^ralunya female normal 
schools are bberni grants to girls' 

fair, and to vemo i U“d English schools 

•dc^uate « rh^r r totaUy in- 

evnoral oomptamt w }- 

ngotoos. and the^granU .‘1 V'l*’ 

'P®^^b^oced oTstopJ^l ™ ^ 

doctions and 8fDr>r.n°° 1'^'"*°"*^ knowledge of the 
been loll *“ thTmofuss 1 

ffd colleges are genc^iiilt „ ‘ 



^vas latelj a complaint that the (jnnt to a IlomAli 
Catholic collfge was cut down for the benefit of a 
Church of ScotUnd one 

Qur* 50.— How far is the whole cdneational 

Bjstem, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal neutrality, t e , one m nhtch a school or col- 
lege lias no adranlage or disadvantage from any 
religious principles that are taught or not taught 
It? 

50— Tlic qualifying term “praetical" 
excludes and puis out of sight the real question 
at issue, whether the si stem now in force is based 
on perfect neutrality or not ? and, so long as that 
is the case, no sati«facto^ and clear reply can he 
framed In common with my eountrj men, both 
Hindu and Mutiammadsn, I hold tliat the sjstem 
IS not neutral, and Its administration therefore is 
not, and cannot be, one of perfect ncutralit} As 
long as institutions established for proselytising 
poTiioses are qllowed grants, so long the system 
cannot be neutral In Inda, where so msni sects 
of different degrees of wealth, iniluence, and lotel- 
lectnal culture arc concerned, and the religions of 
the dominant race and the ruling anthonties are . 
so diamctncally opposed to tho»o of the subject i 
races, it is utterly impossible to secure cicn handed 
distnlutun of aid Among Chnstians prosely- 
tising is a rvcogni-ed act of grent religious merit 
Tliosc who contntiuto to the coovcrsion of the 
Imlheo servo Goil, and eicry Chn«tian officer 
(tome of them the highest) is expected to, and 
does, eunieihuto both by pecuniary and personal 
influence to kelp the cau e CoIIcctiona arc made 
in churches, both hen. and m Orest IlntAin for 
the purpose of conversion, and wcll-«daca(cd men 
talemaly swear to devote llieir life to the work of 
nisnoBi, and most faithfully carry out their reso- 
lution These men have found that the most 
cffiAMw&a way to eSret their puTjiosea la to oper- 
ate on the nnsoplustiosted minds of youths under 
the gut<c of education and to place them in the 
same category with the Hindus and the Muliam- 
madans who hare no religious inoentiiom the case, 
who are called upon to teach a foreign language, 
foreign literature, and foreign science, all more or 
Use calculated tO denationalise their children and 
nndennina their religions, u to make a mockery 
of impartiality ^\cll may the race coramiltccs 
in India claim the highest meed of praise for perfect 
impartiality by offering prizes open to all closes of 
horses on even terms, without distiuctioa of 
sex, and breed The only class of men with 
wUem the mi-sionancs may bo fairly compared 
are the Jesuits in Luropc, and prizes placed be- 
ti^n them on even terms would be fairly con- 
Msted But the Goicmment of Great Ilntaiu 
tloes not recognise this Had economy been the 
Mly object in giving grants in aid, the Snti^ 
ijovemment would save half the amoimt of the 
it now gives by inviting to Great Untaio 
debits lately expelled from France Under 
the cause of education would never suffer, 
intellectual powers the Jesuits are not » 
Wait infirior to the teachers it has in England 
giants are fairly given in England, but 1 have 
Jyt heard of any Jesuit college or school estah 
iisaed tor conversion of Pjtptestnnts having 
#***♦^1*? * Government grant there In India we 
re told that where there is a missionary college, 
lUea or unaided there need be no Ooveraroent 
Uege for tho Hindus A Government college, 
remained of it after the higher clases 
“W been closed by Government, has been lately 
Bcag,V 


' made over to a missioTiary body with a liberal 
grant in aid, hut in IreLind the Government 
maintains four State colleges for Protestants, and 
supports by liberal aid several Roman Catholic 
colleges, all for a population of 6 millions, at a 
total cost of about five lakbs, or over twice the 
sum given for the 60 millions of Bengal If it be 
fair to force tbe Hindu subjects of Her Jfajesty 
to missionary colleges on the ground of the secu 
lar part of the education given there being good, 
the same should he done with Her Roman Catho- 
lic aubjecta i« Ireland , or if that be impracticable, 
the Queen’s colleges should be abolished, and the 
Protestant students be driven to the Roman Ca- 
tholic colleges I can perceive no difference in the 
case Nor am I singular in this respect All my 
Hindu and Muhammadan countrymen think in 
the same way , even many Englishmen of high 
standing are of the same opinion, and conscien- 
tiously believe that no impartiality or neutrality 
can be secured so long as grants are given to mis- 
sionary schools and colleges I would specially 
invite the attention of the Commission to the 
minute recorded by the late Sir John Peter Grant, 
when he was a member of the Supreme Council, 
on ihis subjret I am aware that the Education 
Dispatch provides for grants without reference 
to the relipon taugirt , but 1 take that to mean 
schools established for partienlar sects, and not to 
those whojp pnnviry object is conversion to ft new 
faith It IS bnt right and proper that every sect 
should derive aid for schools kept up for its own 
community, but tbe arguoent cannot apply to 
schools established solely for i^ressive purposes 
In Europe there are many schools m wnion the 
religion taught is that professed by tbe majority 
of tbe pupil* But ID inch cases the minority 
professing other creeds are allowed to absent them- 
selves from the religions instmction But in 
mi-<sioo8ry schools (be reverse is the case, the 
religion taught is that of tbe teachers and not of 
the taught, and tbe latter are forced to learn the 
adverse creed 

Prvcticniiy, Hindus can compete with Mission 
anes on even terms only in a few enlightened 
places Tlie Muhammadan cannot do so any- 
where As regards high education, the Jains, the 
Buddhists, and other sects are in the same predi 
cameut I have no official statement before me 
ebowisg tbe amounts given to different schools 
and colleges, bat the conviction is general that 
missionary schools get larger grants than others 
1 hiY« already adverted to the reduction lately 
made in the grant to a Roman Catholic college, • 
and the amount transferred to a Protestant col- 
lege (Reply to question IP ) 

I talcB this opportunity to express my hnmhle 
opinion m regard to the proposal sometimes made 
by interested or good natured religious people who 
haio not studied the subject carefully, and em- 
phasised by the Text Book Committee, of teach- 
ing UDsectarian religion and morality in Govern- 
ment and aided schools 1 do not think the plan 
at all feasible, or at all desirable, so long 0.8 the 
Govemment pledge to remain neutral in religious 
matters is held binding The two cardinal pomts 
m natural lehgion are the exi&tence and the pro 
vidence of God, and these are just the points in 
which the greatest diversity of opmion exists 
among Indian sectaries Iilauy millions of Her 
Majesty's subjects in Burma do not admit the ex- 
istence of God As Buddhists, they hold that 
every human soul is capable of being- improved 
6B 
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denied , but wlmt is wanted is & catechism (uc 
dogmatic tcachmg m the lowest classes It so, 
I looV upon the proposal os not only futile, bot 
pctnicJons “Edith," said a lady, “come here, 
and 1 will rcatl a nice stoty to you " *' Is there 
a moral attached, to it, dear aunty?" “Wbydo 
you ask such tf Question, dear?" “ Because it is 
^ then like jam nitli Gre(>ory'8 powder putm it.' 
\Most children think of catechisms as Edith did 
of a story with a moral attached to it AVhen 
ieadiDg* ^sop’s Fables m my class, my form* 
fellows 80 strongly di«hkrd the morals that the 
teacher at last permitted us to read the stones 
without the morals * I think eatcilusms cannot 
be well taught, are nerer properly understood, 
cause much waste of \-aluahle time, and coub. 
leract the^derdopment of intelligence and under> 
standing And the system of education which 
curbs intcUimnce and understanding is the most 
noiious possible 

What I hai-e said above about catechisms on 
morality applies with greater force to catechisms 
wluch have been recommended on the duty which 
hUle children oi nx to eight years among the 
lower orders of the community owe to the Slate 
I treat the idea as quite Quixotic I do not 
believe there is a tingle teacher m oar schools who 
can explain the abstract idea of State as dislioct 
from the indindual officers composing il, to a 
goah’s eon of seven years M’lth such pupils 
even most eoucrete ideas are hard to deal with 
Sneh hooks, moreover, cannot by any possibility 
enhance the loyalty of the people, but they will, 
u enforced, take op time wnicn is now more nse* 
fully ctopicyed In the higher classes, whm 
political economy forois a subject of study, cate* 
chisms can only imply ahsordity 

Q*#s SI — IVhat classes nnncinally avail them* 
selves of Ooremment or aided schools and colleges 
for the educaticn of their children? flow far is 
the Complaint well founded that the wealthy 
chases do not pay enough for such education? 
iVTiat IS the rate of fees jsiyable for higher eduea 
tion in your prannee, and do you consider it 
adequate f 

£/ ->By the word “classes" in the ques- 
hoa I presume men of different pecuniary arcum 
stances arc implied, and not castes, as 1 have 
taken it to mean in qnwtion S If that be the 
meaning, I should say that hoys of the lower aod 
tte middle classes resort to our schools and colleges 
the most English Icarmng is looked upon as a 
means of livchnood, and those who have to earn 
their bread apply thcmeelvea to it The nch, 
who have no such incentive, do not concern them 
selves about learning English la England the 
many opemngs for the highest offices in the Cbmeb, 
the Army, the Bench, and the legislature offer 
^.strong temptations for the higher classes to be 
take to learning The state of society they bve 
in also necessitates a considerable amount of cul* 
^re, and the British anstoersmy as a body ha* of 
late become noted for its high intellectual attain- 
ments Thenchinlndiahavenosuchofficesopen 

to them, and society, in the English sense of the 
^id, they have none, and they care not to 
undergo the labour of study The occasion^ 
necessity of speaking with British oflSofirs and 
the transaction of business oblige soma to acquire 
a colloquial facility in English , but that does not 
require a collegiate course of tuition To i»nvc 
this, I should refer the Commission to certo 
•tatistics collected by the late Mr Sutcliffe, when 


he waa Principal -of the Presidency Collie 
Calcutta IS unquestionably the richest town in 
India, and there are more wealthy Hindu families, 
Irving in it than in any other part of the Presi- 
dency, and yet the number of rich pupils in the 
colle^ waa m the year of enquiry so limited that 
tlifl fourth year class did not show a single 
student whose father had an income of Ea ”"3,000 
a month Even in the first year's class there was 
none whose father could reckon Rs 4,000 a month 
Taking the limit of tlie upper class at Es 3,000 
—and none can bo decently styled to belong to 
theupperclasswhohas less than that sum a month 
—there were m the College only 11 boys to repre- 
sent the class in a total of 280 students I 
believe tlie Calcutta University has not yet had 
an opportunity of granting the B A degree to 
any youth whose father has an mcorae of Es 10,000 
a month Mr Sutcliffe found that one fourth 
of his students depended on their scholarships 
for defraying their college expenses Subsequent 
enquiries showed that the returns prepared by 
Mr Sutcliffe were quite correct Mr Croft 
subsequently altered the standards In England 
the “upper ten" include men who have ten 
thousand jMtinds or more a year, hut Mr Croft 
changed the pounds stcrhng into rupees His 
upper class represent men with ten thousand rupees 
a year or a little over Rs 800 a month, t e , the pay 
of a first class Peputy Magistrate, and yet be 
found is 1878-79 that lo higher English schools 
his“upj)cr ten" represented only 8 8 per cent 
Ills middle classes, comprising officers of Govern 
ment other than memal servants, holders of real 
pioperty yielding income of Es 200, tradesmen, 
merchants, &« , were represented by 19 9 per 
coot , while his lower class representu a total of 
79 0 per cent hlr Croft sums up his figures by 
Baying,“oS the whole Tiumbw of ilk, 201 Vowm- 
class pupils, 819,885 are children of cultivating 
ryots, and 35,428 of small traders Tliose pro 
portions indicate the extent to which the system 
of jinroary education is working for the benefit of 
the agnouitnral classes " In fact, the children of 
the lower clastes form the backbone of our schools 
and cnJlegea, and without them they would have 
been all dos^. 

My theory of education being an imperative 
duty of Government leaves no room for unequal 
charges for the same commodity As trustee of 
the revenue contributed by the people the Govern 
inent u bound to disburse the same to all fairness 
with refcrcnca to the requirements of the State 
I cannot conceii e bow it can say, with any show 
of justice, that the son of a nch man shall pay 
double or treble the amount paid by a poor' stu- 
dent in the same class "Wealth is no crime, and 
there should be no penalty or fine attached to the 
condition of being wealthy The fees may be, 
and are, I believe, regaJated according to the 
subjects taught, and nothing could be fairer 
The case is different w England, where the colleges 
on<'inalIy were private property and private 
persons were at liberty to regulate their charges 
*^«1,niT to their convenience or capnee though 
each cannee on the part of an ordinary tradesman 
m regard to the price of bread or meat would be 
denonnt^ as monstrous 

As to the question of fact, whether or not the 
^thv classes pay enough for their education, 
thean^r wdl depend upon the question as to 
whether the table of fees has been judiciously 
fixed or not I believe the fees charged in mofus 
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callinfTS As it matter of fact, however, the supply 
in India at pre'^ent is not in excess of demand- 
nay, it 13 not even eqnal to the demand Con 
fining my attention to Bengal, I find that the 
Calcutta Uni\ ersity last year passed a total o£ 233 
graduates Of these, 8 were pu'sed in mvil 
engineenng, 9 in medicine, 37 in law, 8G in M A , 
and 148 m B A To notice them terMlioi No 
one will, I behove, hold 3 civil engineers a year 
too many for a population of 120 milhons, for 
which the University has to provide The country 
has to import 80 engineers from Cooper's Hill 
College every year, and these conld easily be dis 
pensed with if it had an adequate indigenous 
supply. For the 9 medical men there are three 
hundred jails, dispensanes and hospitals in the 
country — and a very unhealthy, malarious country 
— peopled by 60 mdhons of persons requiring fre 
quent medical advice For the 37 graduates in 
law, there are 50 2iUa3 in Bengal alone, leaving 
the J»orth-West and Oudh out of consideration , and 
10 to 15 different kinds of courts in each stlla, 
or say 600 in all Allowing 5 vakils to each 
court, the total would he 3,000 "W ere the obitu 
ary among vakils m each ziUa to amount to 1 I 
only, the number of vakils required for Bengal I 
would he 50, against a supply of 37, showing a | 
deficit of 13 To prepare 37 B L *s, a hundred 
B*A 'a must study law for two years, the ratio of 
passed stndents being about one third of the total 
of candidates Now, if we deduct 100 from the 
total of 14S, there remains a baliace of 43 B A 's 
to he otherwise disposed of Now supposing that 
evetr one of these 43 looked for Government 
employmeat ta very imjustifiable supposition), 
they may be aB easily disposed of in the tubor 
dmato executive an^ the educational services 
There are upwards of 600 officere in the different 

S icadeeof the Deputy Magistrates, Deputy CoU 
ectors. Sub Deputy Magistrates, Tehsildars, &c , 
and, M the average period of service is 2o years, 
the ratio of retirements must he SO per annum , 
and betweeu death, dismissal, and other causes 
SO mote may be safely calculated upon These 
give a total of 40 per annum The total of 
teacherahips for which B A 's are, or should be, 
selected may be reckoned at 3,000, and the annual 
number of recruits required for thia body would 
he 108 These figures would give a total of 14S 
B A 's, for which we have a supply of only 43 
This IS independent of the requiretuenU of the 
Governments of Assam and the United Provinces, 
for which another 148 recruits are unquestionably 
required There are then several colleges, schools, 
private tutorships, andother walks m life where the 
services of educated men are required, and for 
which the educational institutions of the eonnliy 
can at present make no adequate provision There 
are still the 30 M A 's to dispose of, and for them 
there are at least 800 Munsiffis in the different 
Governments named, requiring from 60 to 70 re- 
cruits every year Of course, the jnaniierof dis 
posal I have shown above is not exactly what takes 
place, or can take place , but the totals clearly 
prove that our present supply of graduates is nrf 
at all sufficient for our wants It is worthy m 
note, too, that, from certain statistics lately pub 
lished by Baba hjishnacbandra Bay, it appears 
that out of a total of 1,713 B A 's pas-ed by the 
Calcutta Umversity smee its foundation, only 525 
have accepted Government service, and th e re st 
* have found employment elsewhere The supjJy 
of B A 'b is dependent upon the supply of candi- 

BvDgd. 


dates yielded by our high schools, and any reduc 
Gon in the njimher of high schools must neces 
sanly reduce the supply of the former 

It IS to be admitted that in the above calcula- 
tums 1 have made no provision for the men who are 
plucked and who crowd every walL m life, and 
by their appli-wtions for situations produce in the 
minds of supenor officers of Government a wrong 
impression of the alleged glut in the market It 
IS difficult to eater into any detail regarding these , 
but, seeing that the total of the candidates who 
pass the Entrance test gives an average of 1,500, 
out of whom some 250 rise to degrees, there are 
just l,2o0 half-educated men who have to he 
provide for every year, and this is certainly not 
a large number for the requirements of a com 
munity of 120 milhons A greater number is 
produced every year between Ireland and Scot- 
land amidst a population of 9 millions 

Qaei ^tJ—IstheinstmcGonimpartedmsecond 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use- 
ful and practical information ? 

Aat — My reply to this question should he 

■n the negative But so long as the secondaiy 
schools are made the sources of supply for the 
higher schools the ease cannot be otherwise My 
theory is that the secondary schools should give 
elementary education, as they do now, and techni 
cal schools should he provided for such hoys as do 
not aspire to University education I would not 
introduce any technical education m secondaiy 
schools, for that would necessitate the learning of 
sabjeets which all the pupils do not require 
instance, it is commoDJy said that the elements of 
agriculture should form a branch of studyineverv 
secondary schooL But if it was compulsory all 
those who are preparing for collegute study would 
bedmen to waste their tune with a subject of 
wLicb tliey can make no use afterwards 

Qncs £7— Do yon think there is any truth m 
the ^alement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entiance Exanun 
atioa of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that this arcumstance impairs the practi 
cal value of the education in secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life? 

Jh* ZT — The case is as stated, bat, for the 
leosoDs stated in my bst reply, I do not take it 
to be injurious If you try to make secondary 
schools such ns to supply for the requirements of 
ordinaiy life, you would raise theu standards and 
they will cease to be secondary schools Those 
who til'"!- otherwise have not a clear concepboa 
of what a secondary school should be, nor make 
adequate allowance for the great loss of time and 
energy which the necessity of Itarning Eoghsh, as 
the means of knowledge, entails on us hile we 
are forwng our tools those who ham m their 
mother tongue are engaged in paying nanufac- 
taies ^8 have DO present remedy for this evil 
Q«et S3— Do you think that the number of 
pupils m secondary school', who present them-^hes 
for the Unnvrsity Entrance Examination, is oa- 
dnly laige when compared with the requirement 
of &e country? If you think so, wliat do yon 
re«rard os the causes of this state of things, and 
what lemedies would you suggest ? 

* 33—1 have anticipated this question in 

my reply to question 25 

Qma S9 — Mhat system prevails in your pro 
Vince with reference to scholarships , and have 
87 
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> ou any rcmirka (o mnko on tlio FtiljjAct ? I* tho 
sdiohpsliip system imprlnny n<JminMtc«a u 
LnUvcen Government and a, Jui schools ? 
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extendr,! to prant ,n aid sch <N, vvhrth/r K". 

ptomissi mrv or other bodies, and hon 
tins BUjj^iort likely to Li pfrnianfnt? 

Mnt oW— Ihe miinitiMlitKs contnhufe 4 i«T.^ 

u'^kT WJ"! t« 

^n» j; — ^cry few secondarv schools «->« 
afford to iiay for Unntr-ity RtaduTtea forleichern 
They Imctol^satuncil vuth plucked nwn ami 

The^Uni*'* thi-sc rwjiiire somo Iraitiine- 

“■ "" 

^r“,s„Tr 

•ranns eLitSl voCuty ,1^'“"? '{ 

^A„ M-Ant,c,p«rf ,u „j „ply 


[ "■‘‘•midwtinernishM itstlf more in, or owns a lar-er 
«n!l ffnimmir tlan the Hmdus. 

and jit mir school Kmmmanr are di^llprred by the 

th^n “"J inexjronvtLw 

r thil 1 Jure met mtl. Myotmmn on the l«t 

• flT.l.V ‘'^bnral Kmii mil W 

t 'll,/. nptli in the nnnesed pamnldef. 

di!« «•'>»* «' ‘h L the 

I „> I L *' ^ ^ ‘imjiean olhcer* to funs? on 

^ ...r. s ^ "" “"J the COB 

‘ H*" on the other to 

' hi to be bastardised .n the way 

unir**<i ^,*heir niters Tlie *uhj'-ot was taken 
I fill *! 'lcx(lH<k Committee, but, 

1 '■"“'‘"“‘eoinr.ntKn too strong, they shirlfd the 

Th V’ h t.mt 

mWf/id ™ IctUbook Cimmittco hare la'ely 
acc^in./.. f"u to nettiro iiniformity icd 

Termcuiar^lsskii™*'* Portipn names in 

riL'^l'L'h' ‘’fl""""'*/ In BOII/, .nolLcr erii in 

r/K ,1 •'■“'J b^ d.n-rtnl 1 

UcrartLI, ’..’”5."':'*'^' >■■'"" by the Ueeil.on 
t'*«n Limis nf 1** 9*^ hrotla linn for tlie eupply of «n 
Sloi m r ( ^ ool! S/ Coot 

monopoly ^u?* lo protested af^aiast this 

PnW. ! . lr‘? It ,s rjlrerMTB of 

"b"'- 

for^ImJu,'^KTa\”,mH.'"^’''‘° whemeof cdoeatwa 
most iffictnelv ,,i * m jour epinion, be 
a^^n<les? ^ ’^hen by the State end by other 

«»>we' S thl,’™, * ‘“rpb® • M 

ment moit esii .. 1 the present Gorero 

h«»t Inre Ihe'! »i of ecLooIs. 

nunageoent of to local bodies The 

OoTcmment ooUeyes should re«t with 

OoliiLffr! y,™ Ibinl. Ibt mtb. 
hhc direct iaanir«.,^ * J*rge extent from 
Wool ) h#j^ „ « oot of Klmols or colleges 

erowtli t,f a of education, and the 

«nd combination for 1/.*^ i exertions 

Aim J7_On ,i , PU'Tosos? 
a«d Would bo coiititniM? that pecuniary 

‘he w.lbdra«7'“f"''^' ^ ‘‘PI "o evil from 

maniia.iiii.nf tfO'ernmeat from n.- 


to check the development of na(nral''cLi^*rer*a”'l of Mioola**'*'?'?*®^ the direct 

ahvhbv. or to interfere with tKoduS^o? w.thdS, “'«ody recom- 

“*^^’'|rMcul-vr literature? ^ on of a the case ,8 ™^* rOOTids State col 


, ii i'lcraiure r 

ora and their Depubes a« n^r Inspect- 

u2’ SSLTZ- 
SSslS-S*"”- 

amidst therf "liMlelinV of terms, and 

“ a nttie boy ,s quite bewildered Kb 


'‘Ses II, 0 As rccarda State col 

hflwee«thevr,thdra^^!.^“A, mterregnum 

«“« and local combi^iion'^ the^rrth of self reli 

>^«nous ThevntEral7*”i“^‘’“ff “o^‘ 

®m'*“‘*hcep,o/. this case should be 

1? the growth of 

I hope aud 
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trust tlie GovcrEm&nt will not adopt so hasty and 
inconsiderate a cour«e 

QKts 39 — Does definite instruction m dutyand 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Govemmerit colleges and bcIimIs? 
Have yon anysuggestionsloioale on this subject? 

Jni 39 — Every “ Reader “ handed to oar boys 
in schools IS a treati e on duty and moral eondoct , 
and if it 18 properly taught, we have eveiything 
that IS desired Nothing more is reqni^ I 
thint the question has in view formal pnmers and 
catechisms , if so, my opinion regarding them 
Will be fonnd in my reply to question 20 

Q««* 40 —Are any steps taken for ]»omotiDg 
the ph}«ieal well being of students in the schools 
Or colleges in your ‘province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject? 

Ah» Physical education is nnknown in 
pathsalas and lower class schools, most of the 
zilla schools have also no provision of any Lind 
for such education All the colleges have gym- 
nastic teachers, who give instruction m athletic 
eiercises, mcludmg parallel bars, trapeze, and the 
like The Dacca and the Krishnanagar Colleges i 
encourage tneket al«o 1 do not appreciate much | 
the merit of dangling from the tra^ze and tam- 
ing snmmer'anlta on the parallel iats, except as 
recreations For the cspansion of the che<t, 
development of the mu'cles, and general physical 
Improvement, I have found Hindu wreetlmg and 
dnmh-bells far more useful I etrongly recom- 
mend encket, football and quoits Kuuning, 
jnmpiDg, leaping, and boxing are also good ex- 
erci<es 

Q«er ^7— le there indigenous insCniction for 
girls in the province with which you areacqnaint- 
and if so, what is its character? 

Am 41 —The Edocation UepofU contain all 
the inf onnation on the subject that I know of 

Quei -42— AVhat progre«s has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls, 
andwfutisthe character of the instruction uu 
parted in them ? '{Vhat improvements can yon 
suggest ? 

Aki dp— Some progress bas been made m 
female education, and the Education Department 
has done good service in tlus respect Tbe social 
institutions of the country are, however, very 
much in the way, and fliey are not easily coonter 


acted A pohey of conciliation steadily followed 
for many years may do some good 

Ques 43 —Have you any remarks to make on 
the snhjeet of mixed schools ? 

Aat 43 — In the present state of Indian society 
mixed schools can only result m senous mischief 
they hale not jet become general in England or 
France I cannot recommend them on any 
account Attendance at lectures m colleges is 
perhaps not open to the same objection No 
Hindn will avail himself of opportumties affordeil 
for attendance at colleges , but for Eurasians, 
Brahmyas, and agnostics the doors of the medical 
colleges and schools may be opened by way of 
expenment 

. Qaet 44 — hat IS the best method of pro- 
viding teachers foi girls ? 

Am 44 — Female normal schools 
Quet 4i —Ate the grants to girh’ schools 
larger in amonnt, and given on less onerous terms, 
than iIio«e to boys' schools, and u the distinction 
sufficiently marked? 

, Am 4 j — \cs, I have said so in my reply to 
question 19 

Qset 46 — In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro- 
pean ladies, and bow far would it he possible to 
iaciva<« tlie interest nhich ladies might tale u> 
this cause? 

Ant 46— Some European ladies have taken a 
very active and praiseworthy part in female educa- 
tion, lot unfortunately most of them are con* 

I Dcct^ With proselytising mission work, and their 
efforts are looked upon with suspicion l>y the 
' people If the religious difficulty could be re- 
moved, their success would he more marked But 
even under the best of circumstances, the loeial 
diOleuUies adverted to in my reply to question 42 
stand ecnoaiij" ta their way 

Quet 47— IVhat do you regard ns the chief 
defects, other than any to which you bav'e already 
referr^, that expenen<.e has brought to light m 
the edocational sjstem as it has been hitherto 
adimni«leted? I^Tiat sugKstmns have jou to 
make foe the remedy of such defects 

j„, 47 — ^Thereplies to the preccdmgquestions 
cover nearly the whole ground, and I do not lliink 
It flccesiary, nor hare 1 time, to dibte further on 
the enbject 

Utetmttr 3, 1S82 * 
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Qnrr J — Please state what opportunities yon 
have had of forming an ojunion on tlie snhyxrt of 
education m India, and in what province your 
expenenoe has been gamed 

Am 1 — I have travelled about as a missionary 
and visited schools of all cla««ea 1 have had to 
do more or loss with the schools of our Mi**ion for 
over twenty years. 1 have l>een a member of the 
Di'tnct Sdiool Committee of the 24 Pergonnahs 
from its comraenoement I was appointed a Fel 
low of tbe Calcutta University in 1877 ^My 
experience has been gained in Bengal, though I 
have visited schools in Jladras, Bombaj, and the 
North-W est 

Qtfi 2 Do yea think that in year pronnoe 

the sjstem of j nmary eilucation has been placed 
on a sound ba«i-, and i» capalle of development 
up to the requirement* of the ecmmonify? Can 


yoo snggest any improvements in tlie sjrsfem of 
administration or in the course of instruction? 

2 1 do Uiink tliat the system of primary 

edocation in Bengal is on a fairly sound basis, 
and that it may be developed up to the require- 
ments of the community , but, in its present stage. 
It must bo regarded as being very far indeed from 
reachiug tho^e requirements if by those require- 
ments be understood the education of all children 
of a school going age 

Tie extent of districts is so great that it is im 
possible for inspecting officers to do the work 
Bssiewed to them 1 know tliat many of the 
suboidinate officers are very much overworked, 
and have heanl that the higher msjx^cting officer* 
ate so overburiicncd with work a* often to l« un- 
alle to take ce-t on Sundays If Ooicmmcnt 
trvie to leave higher edocalton to private enter- 
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t)ri«e. tLen the pn>fc<^ors and teadicrs m Uovem- I tcacner t* mow consiu’iaie, nnu «« wac, 
meat schools and colleges might be employed at I mliichlitfcomroonl/ holds m his band, 1>« iredj 
onw 83 Inspectors, Popntyinsfieclors, and Sob-ln- I Fees vary aocordmg to tbi circumsUnces ol U>e 
apecto*'-, for middle and lower education Train parent* flie child of a well tojdo 

ed schoolmasters should bo got out from England eight annas or a rujice a month, while the chiM ol 
to aid m the work of inspection a poor jxrson is taught m the same schwl for a 

The course of instruction slioull he lent to the few jnee Fe« npre^ent onljr a iwrl of the 
simplest *uhj«t8, and an effectual cheeV should be ment to a ^ ilia w toacher . all linds of seiricw 
put on the tendency with persona in .aathonly to are nndcrcl to liim, and he reecn ts ptweoU on 
order test-hoohs and subjects nnsuitod to a pn- occasions 

marc conrse ^ m^stc« of primary whool* are pmer^Iy 

J ^ T persons «f but small education, though of late 

lion snnsM for ty llo fmple in BO»tio>>, «f tlnoaljin uc tonnd m oliniuo of l,I^l(^ mhoJli 
prtioulor 0lM« only? Do unj oioi», J" Annnsomtnio for lniinin_. nustor, for pnnmry 

hold nloot from it, »nJ it (o. irl.y? Are .ny ^ 

cD..e. praotolV exAM trem il , nnd if ^ ,hoy rfionld 

from irl.^ ennre.? Mfcil ,. fto ntlilndr of lU l» enoonrasoJ by nid on,! unrretiA by infroelion 
inOnenliA lomiA. lb. mlyimn of .to- , ^.|,lly 

SymmlKokfor pnmity instmolion. Ibo middlo 4”" " 

' clmes 8^ for it , # 1 1 do not Kc exactly what IS here meant by the 

The Muhammadan, ts a rule, hold aloof, | ..p„nt.m.oid sTslcm.^' Departmental grants-m 


many from » supiretitiQus notion oa to the need of Yic-cn applied to pnmarr education to bat 

LnoYnng the langtuige of the ^or.i'a Tl.e t«,rer ^ frem the all tmest* to 

classes do not send thbir children to school, be- 

enure thee can, by ^.ng to «ork at a sciy early dwtrlbutod , but owng to the small 

age. help to «rn for the support of the family atailalU, aid lias 

ci<imar$ and other rerwns of tbe lowwt reached mdigeacnf fchool# to but a tery liauted 
orders ate sometuses loduccd or compeued to ah* extent • 

sent themselves from aehools that they would rt.jrnu. j 

attend, by pupils or teachers or both combining wnenec 

imsin.t llm, It msy be mthont tbe Wrtedge of 'fj P" •" Uld of Ibo ejl.nt onj i-nloo of horn. 
iSptmeipiloflhe Mbool • tmlmelloof ffoir for i. n loy rJoooteJ «t lomo 

Tb. inlnental rW, nro. in rev redooi.ol. «» fim>l te™*, "1 eioainotiOD, 


.tlond,by ropiD or tcobm or bolti oimbioioB , V’" “7' “ ,‘5’““? ?«“ 7''” “If"™'' 
imoio.t llm, It tnsy bo mthont tbo Wrledgo of 'fj P“ '"bold of tbe ejl.nt onj t-nloo of horn. 
iSpruieipilofthe Mbool • irntrotbeof ffoir for i. n toy rjoootej .t lomo 

Tbo toioentol olo.*. oro, in my yidsmetil, SSiU 
decidedly averee to the estkosioa of educaUoQ to ^tedatKhool? ^ 

tb. Umet cloj^ of .ooiety A., 6 -I do not too, tbot born, .o.troct.on, 

<2»e< d— To what estent do indigenous rehools otbertliaa the prepamtion of lessons at home ler 
«ut la your ptoviucc 1 flow tar are tlwy atehc Mhool, has any exmrncc. 

intbeo ond tborytenof dnoiplioomoSref 

Wbol fee, or, toleo from tb. ocholoref Prem J. 

what classes are the masters of such schools gene* fT* t)f«nv>i.nt* « ^ r^^atc agenwes which «□ 

mlly rel«M,.nd wbot ore lb.,r,nob6mlmii,? 

Have any arrangements been made for training tr 11 1 *1^ **u ^ private effort 

or p«)v4ng masteia in snch schools? Undw ^ 

whatciKamstancesdoyouconsideTthatindigeDOns t^^**”* c multitudes of people in the 
schools can be turned to good accocmt as part of » ^ralXtneU todicated by the term 


system of national cilacatiou. and wbaC as tbe 
best method to adopt for this purpose * Are the 


The private agencies Vnown to roe ere tbe H 


masters willing to Kcept Statomdand to con* twrioLrtT ««»acubr Ednei- 
form to the rules under which fueli aid IS given ? and there a few earnc't 

How has the grant uiKiid system been extend* If ,* „ and perwns of wealth 
ed to indigenous Bchools, and can rt be further ‘.1 !! U«t Government were anxious 

.rt,,d,dt pnrel. Afort, more „,„ht burr 

J-Ht 4 — IndigeoQus schools have existed in the 'i '’vvament 13=!, m the matter of pn 

larger and better class of nlla^, bnt in the *’* «t itself 

smaller and poorer vilbges they have been rare * v „ * mi«iocary societies and the Chm 
Tb. »bjS. s..„Alrm4bt..«ft,b. *ri. "“'"••'•^Ed'rel.o. surety 
ing on leave#, the multiplication and ether tables, r How far, in Tour opinion, enn funds 

ba*3ar and zemiodan accounts, letter wntmg and pn^ry education id rural dutnet-. 

mythology But more recently the subjects pre be wvanta^eoudy admimstered by district com 
scribed by the educational anthontiet. have been r^*L^ boards? What are the proper 

taught, these jueteadmg, writing, aadanthiaetic, control to be exercised by such 

wiih now and then a fancy subject. «»oait.s ? 

The sptem of discipline D<ed to begin with. 4df- are to be'mai? °***"k^ ^”^***^* boards 


eiari, or the cane applied to the hand of reeh I u ^ « 

pupil the first thing in the morning ITus was I -rcirtw, 
followed by much harih treatment, and sometimes | fhnj, 
by ingenions tortures But in recent yMre the ) 


district committees or local board, 
are to be made np chiefly of reminJars and other 
cUtbSes of tbe community uLo baie shown an 
asemon to mass education, 1 do not think that 
fnn^ fov primary education in rural dw 

tncts will he sdrantageouily admnistered 



A respoDejble oflGcer of GoveFDinent, soch asa 
Magistrate or Collector, sbonld preside over each 
distnct committee or local boanl , and a central 
board in Calcutta, composed of persons LnoTm to 
be favourable to mass education, might, with ade- 
quate powers, be able to see to tbo proper adminis 
tration of funds for primary edneation 

Quel 8 — WLat classes of schools should, m 
your opinion, be entrusted to nmmeipal commit 
tees for support and management ? Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruetion in 
towns is to be a charge agamst municipal funds, 
what secunty would you suggest against the possi- 
bility of municipal committees fading to mate 
sufficient pr3vi«ion ? 

Jni 8 — I do not think that any class of schools 
should be wholly entrusted to municipal commit- 
tees for support and management, municipal 
committees, so far as they are known to me, 
would not be able to manage schools properly 
The aidmg of elementary boys' schools might, I 
think, be entrusted to municipal committees , but 
girls' schools would stand little or no chance of 
suitable encouragement 

Municipal committees might be reqmred to 
spend a fair proportion of their funds on pnmary 
education. Secunty would have to bo taken to 
prevent municipal funds intended for primary edn 
cation really wmg spent on secondary or e»en 
higher education A central educational board, 
such as I have desenbed in answer 7, might help 
to regulate these matters 
Qum 9 ~Have you any suggestious to make 
on the system in force for providing teaehere in 
pnmary schools? ^hat is the present socal 
status of village schoolmasters? Do they exert 
a beneOeial influence araoug the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
tor improvi^ tlieir position ? 

jiff 9— Fnmary sehoola have already bazaar 
and zemindan accounts, these are acceptable to 
the agncultuial claues 

A small weekly or monthly periodical, giving 
educational, social, and cenera! information m 
simple hugaage, might M circulated giatrs to 
schools as an edncational instrument Sack a 
penodical should be edited by a respon'oble and 
capable person, and should contain pictures 

Quel 11 —Is the vernacular reccgnised and 
taught in the schools m your province the dialect 
of the people , and if not, are the schools on 
that account le«s useful and popubr? 

An ll—\^e, though the terminology i? in 
some cases needlessly difficult 

Q„ef ]2 — Is the si stem of payment by remlta 
suitable in jour oimion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

fS — J(y judgment favours a system of 
pjviinent by resulU, wisely and suiUblj managed 
nhere the pajment IS of such an amount as to be 
desirable m the eyes of milage teachers, where 
the money is conveyeil to (h® teachers in such a 
public manner as to secure them from dednctioas 
and nnnoj'anocs, and where successful pupils get 
rewards as well as their teachers 

Qm lJ—lI%\e jou any snggestioDS to nuke 
Tcgarding the taking of fees in j nmary schools? 

Am 13 — Tlie foes in primarj schools commonly 
V«long to the schoolmasters I do not think that 
anv other niethml need be adopte I 

If ^\ill jou favour the Coratntssioo 


With your news, as to how the nnmler of 
pnmary schools can be increased , and, secondlj, 
how they can be gradually rendered more clB 
Cleat? 

Aiu 14 — The most efficient way of increasing 
the nntaber of pnmary schools would be a hw 
reodertiig the education of boys compulsorj upon 
parents 

Tailing such a law, a method adopted la some 
districts might become general A primary school 
IS declared to be five or more children collected for 
daily tuition Any person having such a school, 
and submitting a return of it on a fonn duly sup- 
plied, gets eight annas or a rupee for doing so , and 
Buck schools ate at liberty to compete for rewnnls 
to both pupils and teachers The ofilr of eight 
annas or a rupee for such returns, induces mmy 
to send them in, and then inspecting officers ha\c 
but little difficulty in encouraging such schools to 
work for rewards 

A procbmation that all officers, however menial, 
in Government and municipal services, even vil- 
lage ekowkidart, appoiutcd after a given date, 
must be able to read and write, would greatly sti- 
mulate primary education If zemindars coul 1 be 
tndoced toiosist that their servants Lo able to read 
and write, more still might be done 
Pnmary schools might be made more efficient 
by being inspected more frequently by officers 
really in'sympathy with the odiance of education 
among the masses, and well acquainted with the 
methods of cooductisg primary schools jn Europe, 
and able to adipt such kuowlsdge to the condition 
of (his country Occasional grants of books and 
slates would be brlpful 

Qutt io— Do you knew of an^ instances in 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order Lave been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
parograpb 62 of the Despatch of 1854? And 
what do you regard as the eliief reasons why more 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Am id— I do not know of any instances of 
such institutions having been so dealt with , and, 
judging from Che ezpenence of the London Mis- 
sionary Society at Derhampore, it is not to bo 
espcctcd that a Government department will, un- 
less compelled to do so, mlocc the number of its 
own lostitutions 

Q»f# IG — Do yon know of any cases in which 
Government lostitutions of the bigl cr order might 
be cloeed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
Without aid without injury to education or to anv 
interests which it is the duty of the Ooveromeut 
to protect? 

Am Ki —The Berhampore College h surh a. 
iQstitotion , BO arc al«o the Samknt and I'rc-i 
dcocy Colleges 

Qmt 17 —In the province with wIikIi jou art 
acquainted, are any gcotltmcn able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more citcnwvcJy tlian 
tieretofoK, in the establislimcntof schools and col 
leges upon the groat in aid system ? 

A»i 17 —Certainly, if Goiernraint competition 
were rcmoTCil out of the wav, and Ooicrnmcnt 
were to amply aid impartutly and adequately 1 
believe flovemiseDt schools to be npre^ire of 
pnvati eff rls 

Qmt* 73— K llie Goiernment, or any Ixal 
aithontv having control of pul he m no, were to 
onnoBSCc its drtcnnination to withdraw after a 
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RjTen tcm of rears from tKc matnteflance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures are , 
bwt adapted to stimulate private effort in the «n- 
tenm, so as to secure, the maintenance of such in- 
stitntion on a pnrate footing? 

IS — ^Ix-ave pnvate effort free to Uhe lU 
own shape , Government nursing would hut weaV- 
ea and kill private effort If the pnhlic money 
were offered to aid a pnvato body after a given 

S enod, the persons interested would find means to 
e^erve it and make good nse of it. 

Q«e*. 13 —-Have you any remarks to offer on 
the prineiples of the grant-in-aid systeiUj or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) collets, (M k®ja* 
schools, (e) girls’ schools, normal achoou? 

Jh$ 19 — As to the details of the administration 
of the grant m-aid sjste&i there are some import- 
ant matters that should he stated. 

(a) Cof%M — IMicn compared w‘tU what each 
pupil costs in Government ‘colleges, the grants to 
aided colleges are nmarkahly small 

(i) Boyi' uloeli — There is a rmssion hoyi 
school at Ikrhampore, MoorshedabaJ, to which a 
grant has been refu«^ for fourteen years, under 
cucumatauces that should he understood by the 
Commission 

(1) TThen this school was re-e<tahlisKed m 
1S$8, a grashmaid was refused hr the Edoea* 
tioaal Department because it was judged* euieidal 
to give a grant to a nussm echMl in that town 
where a Government school azisted, although the 
population was 75,000 « 

(2) Thu school was vuited by two Lieutenant- 
Govemon, Sir F Hatliday and Sir M • Grey, both 
of whom commended it, and one of whom. Sir 
V Grey, went so far as to arrest the action of 
the Director of Pubho Iiutruction, Mr Atkinson, 
until he should retnm to Calcutta, and said that 
he would recommend the Director of Pnllie In- 
struction to make a liUtal grant. Kevcrtlieless 
the Educational Department showed departmental 
hostility in the refusal of a giaut-iu-aid , 

(3) Moreover, Mr Sutcliffe, when Director of 
Public Instruction, vuited tbu school and was 
shown over it, and then sanctioned tne reducing of 
the tees in the classes of the Government school 
that would affect sunilar classes in the mission 
school Mr Sutcliffe also encouraged the appoint- 
ment of a committee of native geutlcmeu to get 
scholars for the college,— a committee whose action 
was in our opinion very unfair This action on 
the part of Mr Sutcliffe looked like an effort to 
rum the mission school, it did in reality cnpple 
its resources, and compel the reduction of the jny 
of three teachers and the dumissal of one teacher 
However, this state of things was altered directly 
It was brought to the notice of the present Direc- 
tor of Pnhlic Instmction, Mr Croft, and the fee* 
were by his orders raised to their fortaer rates 
whereby the mission school has returned to 
former rates also 

(4) The present Director of Public Instruction 
when lately at Berhampore, latunatcd that 
would not he likely to bo given to a school so i 
to a Government Echaol 

This school IS, therefore, an csample in which the 
Educational Department has, by withhcdding a 
grant-in aid, even in the face of a desire of two 
lasutenauWloveTnoTS that aid should bo given, 
tried to render its continued esistence impossible 
(c) Girlt’ ic^ooU—'Uhe grants to girls' schools 


«... not adequate Good rdiools fir girls bare to 
b« corned on at greater eiponsc tlian hoj s' K-hooIs 
The deportment has been hard and unsympathe. 
tM, and some of theofBcers have needlessly harass- 
ed workers and hindered the work 

(d) Aema/ ef-leo/s— There has been a want of 
wadinres to duly aid where a normal class has 
formed part of a girls’ school 

QMtt 20 — How fans the whole educational 
aysteiR, as at present administered, one of practi- 
cal neutiahty, ».c , one in which a school or a 

eollego has no advantage or disadvantage, as r^ards 

Government aid and inspection, from any religions 
principles that are taught or not taught in it ? 

Amt PO— -The whole educational s)stcni, as I 
have observed it during the last twenty jears, has 
been far from one of practical ncotnility, as defined 
in this question 

The liehola School, of which I had charge aome 


Bgu, was maue i-w euuci 

cause of the religious principles tanght Uicre , and 
tho Bursia School, vnthin two miles of it, was 
made to enjiy advantages of aid because religious 
principles were net taught there 

The suburban Khool at Bhowaniporc was made 
b> enjoy advantages of aid because religious prin- 
ciples were not taught there, and to compete with 
the London Mission School a few hundred jards 
away 

llcw far the Berhampore case, desenbed nnder 
question 15, is the reenh of opposition to tho reli- 
gions principles taught in tliat school, and how far 
It has emanated from teal to uphold a department- 
al school against all pnvate competition, I do not 
undertake to ay, jiossibly both raasons hare been 
potent. 

Qtei TslheiDstructionimpaitedmsocond- 
an schools calculated to store tho minds of those 
who do cot porsue (heir studies further with nse- 
ful and practical information 7 

da#. — lies, with useful and practical infor- 
mation, but cot necessarily, in present cirenm- 
staaces, with bread winning loformation 

Qmii 27 — Do yon think there is any truth in 
the statemeot that the attention of teachers and 
pupils » uoduly directed to the Entraocc Lzami- 
nation of Uie University? If so, are yon of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the prac- 
tical value of the education in secondary schools for 
thorequiTementsof ordinary life? 

,f»» 27 —The Entrance Examination is almost 
the only object set before teachers in secondary 
schools , henee it would be unfair to say that their 
attention, or that of their pupils, u unduly direct- 
ed to it Until industrial occupations shall be 
made to form a necessary part of an educational 
career, no teacher or pupil can be fairly expected 
to hold such objects before him The want of 
suitable industrial occupations in the educational 
system imjairs the value of secondary education 
for the lequirementa of ordinary life 

qmtt S3 —Do you think, that the number of 
pumls m secondary schooU who present them- 
eelves for the Univervity Entrance Examination is 
unddy 1^ when compared with the require- 
Wyo" think8o,wlitdo 
^regard ss the causes of this state of things. 



below tbe supply, are partly la tbe fact that pn» 
niary edacation has been so macb neglectetl Let 
primary educatioa be properly attcadcd to, and the 
demand for men as schoolmasters and inspccbn^ 
oOicers mil be such as to reqmre tbe persons edu- 
cated in the secondary schools who appear in such 
crowds when a post of a salary suitable for a 
menial serrant is adrerti«cd Ihe condition of 
those who bare actually passed tbe Universitj 
Entrance Examination would be bettered if the 
Government rule that none but Entrance pos-ed 
candidates be admitted to Government ollices were 
fairly and stnctly earned out 

Quel 29 — What system prevaDs in yoor pro- 
Tinee with reference lo scholarships, and have yon 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Govetnmeai and aided schools? 
jim 29 -~So far as I know, fairly 
Qaet 30 — Is muniapal support at present ex 
tended to ^rant in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to missionary or other bodies ? 

Alt 30 — les, hut it is small and uncertain. 

31 —Does the University cumcolntn 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second 
ary schools, or aro special normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Am 31 —Training at a norms] school, in addi- 
tion to the University cumculum, is generally 
needed to make good twhers 

Qsee 82 — M hat is tbe system of school in*pe«« 
tion pursued m your province? In what respect 
IS It capable of improvement? 

Aat 82 —For the inspection of schools a larger 
number of Englishmen should be employed, aod 
they should ho men who have been train^ in 
practical teaching The work o! tbe Europcaa 
inspectors should bo simplified their being freed 
from routine and enablM to nsit schools of all 
classes. The native inspecting officers should not 
be orereorked as they are Districts should be 
very much smaller, and each Inspector and Deputy 
1 nspector should reside la his district. Tlie subor- 
dinate officers should be clianged from district to 
distnet, say once in three years 

Qaei Sd— How far do you consider the text- 
books in use 10 all schools suitable 7 

Aat 5/— Text-booLs for reruacnlar schools are 
poor, and in some cases not docent 

Qaet S3 —Are the preseat arrangements of the 
Education IXfortment lu regard to examinations 
or text-books, or m any other way, such as uo- 
noee#<anly to interfen, with the free dcvelopm^t 
of private institnti ms ? Do they in any wue 
tend to cheek the development of nalnnl character 
and ability, or to interfere with tlic prodnction vd 
a u«-ful vernacnlar literature ? 

A*t 35 — There is a departmental tendener to 
interfere too much with the text books This 
limits the variety of books nse^I, and tbeiociotives 
to produce text t>ooks 

Qs<t •ff— Is there inlgeuous lastroetwa for 
girls 111 tbe province with wliwh you are aeijuxinU 
e<I f and if so, what is its rharacter ’ 

Jtt JJ do not know of any uid genou* in- 
struction for girls worth mentioning. 

Crotl-^Ttimina/icn c/ Tl 
JJySrn. Lee-Warveb. 

Q J — Vssuming that the fnnds avaiUlIe 
xemaia the same, would yon prefer to give no aid 


Qief 42 — What progress has been made hr the 
department in institnting kIiooIs for girls, and 
what IS the character of the instruction impirted 
in them ? ^1 hat improvements can you Fog^e<t ’ 
A*t 42 — Mi«*ici'naT7 socielii-s have done more 
than any other agency in beginning and carrying 
forward schools for girls The department has 
aided spools established by missionary societies 
and others The department has of late shown 
special favour to tlie Bethono School for girl«, 
where a secular education is given, — an education 
that must be more disastrous to girls than it has 
been to boys 

The action of the department Las of lata year* 
been rather di««nragingthmenconraging to those 
who hare aimed at advancing edncation for girU 
An laspacting agency that will appreciate the real 
difficulties of the work, and give needful en- 
coniagefflent to good workers, is much needed 
Qaft 43 — Have you any remarks to malern 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Amt 43 — Mixed schools are in this country 
most uodc<irab1e 

Q»e» 41 — bat is the he^ method of provid- 
mg teachers for prls ? 

A»* 44 — Teachers for girls might le provided 
by making special allowances to superior girU' 
schools for pupil teachers and normal classes A 
dcpartm»nU] examination might be instituted for 
European, Enrasan, Native CUnstian, and other 
ladies, and prizes and eertiCeates might be given 
to thoso who show fitness to le (eaebers, and their 
names might be gazritKk I^ies who have nus*<l 
exammalions in England, vneh as (bo Cambridge 
Examination, the College of Preceptors, &e , mignt, 
on (heir Oesinng it, be inelodrd in the lut 

Quit Are the grants to girls’ schools (1) 
latgir tn amount, and given on le*s oneruar terms, 
than those to boys' sehooU, and (2) u the distinc- 
tion sufficientlr marled ? 

Jm$ do— (J) ^es (2) No 
Qa(t 40 —Jo the promotion of female e^Iucation, 
what share has nlrea*ly been taken by European 
ladies, and how far wonid it bepo«ibie to increase 
the interest which Ladies might take in this cauMi^ 
Aaa European and \mcncati laiLcs con- 
nected with morions have b-cu the pioneer* in 
female education, and they art now the m«rt 
zealous, labonous, and tuccemful worker* Their 
loterest might be increased by the dejartroint 
showing more interwt in pnvate efforts 

Q»f» ^7— Mhat Jo you regard ai tie chief 
defects, other than aoy to which you hare already 
referred, that expenenc* has Irotight to I gbt in 
the educational system a* it lias torn hitherto ad 
ministered ? hat suggestions have you to make 
for the remedy of such d feci* ’ 

y«s 47 —The non rcl gioas e-lacati a came 1 
on in Government schooN and eol’igt-', and other- 
wise favoured by Ciovfrument, prT>Juce* liKastron* 

effvtsmthe mind* of pnpiN, who by their rdn 
cation aae rut oS from oil telief an<l mtnint*, 
and aerpure no higher tes'raitits surh as rel gvf>o* 
leaching supphe* True religi *j« neotrality • ich 
as <[ae<Uon lO p inU to, wouLl partullr refr<s}y 
thifdefect. Gbverninent should i.e,n(i adireet 
Curator, bet an impartial aider of education 

E IlEr J. E riT*>E. 

tos>n>eof the pnnjrv w’-ool* la Bengal whirl, 
are insuffieienlly aided, in order to render mcr* 
rabstanUal a.d to a fewrt number* 



J 1 —I iare 8wn bot^i rv'tctn* woAmff,— 
that of leepin" np a few fchooU m eIBcienc/, and 
that of diffusing the availahlc a®si£taac* over* 
lar^ namhcr of fchools This last lysteto I hare 
seen for a little time onlj-. Oa the whole, 1 am 
inchneJ to recommend it as the h«t 

q TVith reference to a law of compnl^oiy 
education, da you Vavow ane district in l^ta in 
which some one class of the community does 
not entertain ecen a enpcrstitious dread of the 
consequences of education? ^Tiilst thtsfixlia^ 
lasts, would you advocate cotnpulaon? 

A Mr cjpencnc** is most intitnate with 
thepopulation Imng within 200 miles of Calcutta. 
■Within that area 1 Vnow of no nperslitious 
dread of edncation If sneh a feeling eaisted 
anywhere, I would not force le^latioo I would 
leave much to the discretion of local authontj 
Q 3 — Belianee has hcen placed in tnanr 
quarters on puhlie enterprise or liberality to ae^ist 
primary education Is not #ueh entcTpn*< or 
liberality a natural outeorne of higher cdueation * 

' If, as yon pioM=c, the eipenditore on bigber 
education is reduced, u there not eome fear of 
Tour tilling the epint of entefpnsc on which yon 
intend to rely for the dfiTclopment of primary 
education? 

A 3 — do nrt adrocate ans redoctioo of 
higher edneation , nor do I behete that the edo- 
cated classes hare a spontaneous desire to press 
location down to the lowest classes 

.By ilC BROtTMhO. I 

Q^IIow, with tefereoee to your answer to 
question 6, lias the Ooreremeot of Bengal ceased 
to Brail Itself of the assittence to the spread of 
mmary education that might be rendered hy the 
Christian societies named by yon ^ 

A — 1 do not say that ths GoTemment of 
Bei^l has ceased to avail itself of the assistance of 
the scctehcb named, hut I dosav that the Govern* 
ment of Bengal has largely cut it!«If off from 
missionary societies in aiding pnmary location, 
since that Goremment in the time of S>r George 
Campbell gave over to district officers the allotment 
for pnnury education 

By ilE, Fowtt^. 

Q /— ^ou spohe of the inadequacy of result 
giants what sum per annum would, to yoar 
opimon, he suffiuent as a result grant for an 
averse village school’ 

A 1 — \n amount that would be sufficient in 
BalasorewonldbeinvafficientinthcSt ‘Pergunnahs 


emmeni, do as much as they could for priniary 
rdncatioB, would it then be necefiary for th* 
Govemment to d»al directly mlh that department 
fif edueation on any large scale? 

A i—Most dwide^r. Th* Erst fcolenceol 
my answer to queetion 0 states my view clearly 
enough 

Q 2— If, as you suggest in answer to ques- 
tion Jfl, the CUIeulta PresideneyColIege should he 
nbotuh^, would there be no ml. of a Calling clf 
in the ftandanl of eollcgtate instmetion’ 

A. P— y©, I don’t see how there could be, 
unless the Unirersity lowered its standard. 

Q, S . — ^Tn the event of the Government with- 
drasnog from th* direct management ©f higher 
in*titatioss generally, is it, in your opinion, 
destrahlL that Government should retain ender 
direct management one Arts college in each pm- 
Tinee m a model to other colleges? 

An 5— -Xo 


By Dr. Jean 


I,— In reference to your answer to ques- 
tion 8, do yon thinl (a) tiist mnnicipalities will 
in h* willing to devote part of their 

ineome to tlie snpport of schools, and {4} if 
anwilling, do yon thmV that they should be com 
pelled? 

A. I (si —1 thinV thei will Iw wilhng if tSey 
are allowed to apply their income to any schooG 
ihev thish proper But if they are hatted to 
primary soliool* I should douCt whether they 
would in general be wiHing 

(4) 1 think tl ey should be compelled. I refer, 
morwvpT, to mv answer to question 8 

Q 5 —In ynnr answer to >rr Lsc-ITamer. 
you hare aaid that you do not rely nprn the edu- 
cated cUescs for prwsiog down education Does 
not this imply tliat these classes rill not be ready 
to come forward and take the place of Govern- 
ment, in case Govemment should shot its institu- 
tions? 

A As far as 1 know, the Government has 
no pnmary schools in BengaL 

Q 3— In your aaswer to qoertion 52 voa 
say that subordinate School Inqiectora or iffieers 
should be transferred from one distnct to another 
once everv year UTiat advantage do you exrect 
would arise from that tran«fer''’ 

^ ■n'l coBus-ons might he pre- 

vent'd by such transfer 


By BAS'D BffTDEB ilCKEEJEA 


<2 2 — Do you prefer not to name ■ definite 
aiQonnt lor any distact yon may know ? 

A. 3— la the 24 Pergunuahs, fnm Bs f5 to 
!L SOpoTSDnum, but a man would notgromble 
if be got lU lo as a numnium If the chance 
of obteuuag such an amount be held out, I think 
a teacher would be well sati fied An average 
whool contaHi® shont 2o pupil* 

Q 3 — liVas 1 correct in onderrtaading you to 
say that o jmpih might constitute a sehoolo 
A S, — lhat has been accepted in Balasore, I 
behrve, aa the tniiumum inimber that a master 
may return and obtain a puTment for 

By P RA^GA^AI)AiIIrDALlTA^:. 

Q f —If the private ageo««s yon refer to 
in answer G shoiJd, with adequate aid from Oov 


Q f — Are von aware that the amount of 
aid given to pnmary schools under misgionarr 
mMagement is larger, school for school, thau to 
oiuinarv pnmary sehooG? 



A ?—l cannot say if the total amounts now 
town m ]e«s or more now than before But I 
toowthatui distncU the operations coder 
..irte t-ami bellsschemehavereduccd theamoant 
of aid given to rmaaiosane... 
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Q 3 — Are you aware that the Jlaharani Snma* 
tnoji o£ Cossitn Bazar had a flourishing school 
at Berhampore, which she had made over to Got 
eminent i /ore the London Missionary Society s 
school was started ? 

J 3 —The London Missionary Society t»gi< 
echools before the Maharani was Maharaai 

Q 4 — Are you aware that the Maharani Snma 
moyi of Cossim Bazar had a flourishing sdiool at 
Berhampore, which she had made over to Govern 
ment before the London hlissionaiy Society a 
school was reopened ? 

A 4 —That goes back to a period beyond my 
personal knowledge Mr Hill, who resides there, 
would answer this question accurately 

Q 5 — Are you aware that a large sum of 
money was rais^ locally by the people to erect a 
bouse for tbe accommodation of the college? 

A 5—1 have been told that a large sum was 
raised for the purpose 

Q G — You have said that some of the Bengali 
school books are not decent "Will yon kindly 
name some of them ? 

A 6 — My attention was first drawn to this 
in seeking suitable books for girls’ echools about 
ten years ago Bengali gentlemen were unable to 
t'iggiat any book suitable to be taught by pundits 
to girls of ten years’ old I give as an illustra* 
tion one of tus Fa^jrajiatii, m which (here is 
teaching about " JDatA mat datA dm na/ar garlAAt 
cilia “ 

Sy Mr Croft 

Q 1 —Can you give any instances of inter 
ferenco on the part of otiicers of the department 
with the choice of text books ? 

* Tl « qaeitun «u b <ed oa u oiu«90ccpt «s Tb« t J wu 


4 — In the scheme of studies sent out for 
the nse of girls’ schools, even the lowest primers 
are pre<cribed The subordinate otEcers of the 
department also interfere a good deal with the 
text books used in pathsalas 

Q 5— Can you describe tbe circumstances 
which you say operated unfavourably to tbe Behala 
Mission School, and favourably to tlie Bursia 
School in consequence of the presence or absence 
respectively, of the religious element in those 
schools? 

A 2— By the direct encouragement of the 
department about the year 1866, the vernacular 
school at Bursia was converted into an Anglo- 
vemacular school Rivalry was thus established 
between the two schools, and they have been in 
injurious competition ever since 

Q 3— Do you know in what year the last ap 
plication for a grant in aid to the Berhampore 
Mission School was made ? 

A ?— No formal application has been sent in 
of late years, it Tieing understood from eonversa 
tion with competent officers of tbe department 
that an application for a grant in-aid was n it 
likely to be snccessful 

C 4-~Are you aware tliat the Government 
of Bengal has recently promised a grant, under 
similar arcumstances, to the* mission school at 
Mongbyr ? > 

A 4 —I am not 

Q 5— You say that tbe terminology of tlie 
text books in use m vernacular schools is needlessly 
difficult To what books or class of books do you 
refer? 

A 5 —I bad chiefly in my mind the Manual 
on tlie Prescrration of Ilealtl) 

Nm k 4 to tb* B>pt It Mutes Preti stUenglpr set te (to 


Eudence of rnn IlEr John EoRERts (Assau). 


Ques 1— Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex- 
perience has been gained? 

.Am £ — r was ?or /out years {inVi — 2STi] in 
charge of a middle Enghsli school in the vilbge 
of Sbclla, and bad at the same tune a large num 
her of primary schools under my management 
For tbe last six years I have been head master 
of the Cherrapoonjee Government Normal School, 
and in this capicity I haie Iiad cpportuaities to 
become well acquainted with the working of tbe 
present system of education in tbe Ehasi and 
Jaintia Hills in tbe Province of Assam 

Quet p —Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of tbe community? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the systeai of 
administration or in tbe course of instruction ? 

/b# 2 —The elsh Mission has, for the last 40 
years, been the sole educating body in the Kliasi 
and Jamtia Hills For 13 years no giant what- 
ever was given by Government, but since 1854 
tbe Mission has been receiving an annual grant 
Takio" into consideration the illiterate and un 
eivihs^ state of tbe people, I believe tlmt the 
spread of primary education has hitherto been 
eatisCactory Tbo Mission bad not only to prepare 


I tbe means of instruction, but also to create tbe 
desire for it, which for many years was of necessity 
I a slow work 

The whole system of pnmaty edncation on the 
Afi!ih IS under tlie control ot* misstouanes and tlie 
inspection of Government The sum spent by tbe 
Mission in ISSl on pnmaty education being 
Re 13 000, and Government grant being only 
Rs 2 500, we Lave reached a state in whioli the 
Mission IS quite unable to meet the reqairements 
of tbeeiKamuRity' xntJi respect to primary etlnea- 
tion without receiving much more liberal aid 
The system of adimnistmtion is, in my opinion 
all that could he desired 

Qii« 3— In your province is pnmaiy insfnic 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why 7 Are any 
classes pmctically excluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes ? iVliat is the attitude of the 
lofluentui classes towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Jat 3,— education is sought for, on the hill#, 
by a few from all classes but not by the comma 
uty in general No classes hold aliof from it, 
neither are any classes excluded from It The at- 
titude of the influentu) classes in general is that 
of indiSerence, amounting m some cases to bosti- 
lity 

id 
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Qtiet 4 — To fflut extent do mdijcnoos sebooli 
«Tig». m your pronnee ? ... 

An* 4 — ^Tbere are BO indigenous ecliools in tbw 
distnct 

Quet. C —How far can the GoTpmmcnt dqnnd 
on pnrate effort, ai<l'>d cr un.nid'd, for tho supply 
of elementary instruction in rural dittncU? Can 
you enumorate the pnvate ageneiee whidi exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Am* C — GoTemment could not on any seconnt 
depend on pnrate agency, aided cr unaided, for 
the supply of eltmenlary instruction 

Ques 7 —How far, in your opinion, can fandi 
assigned for pnmary education in rural distnct* he 
advant^jeously administered by distnct cominit. 
tees or local hoanls ? W^t are the pro^r hmiU 
of the control to be eirrcisMl by such bodies ? 

A»t 7 — I noJerstacd that the majonly in 
these distnct committees or local hoaids wonld 
be catires, and in tliat case I behere that in the 
present state of the people as regards enlighten, 
ment and independence it would not be adrisable 
to entrust any educational funds to the adnum*. 
tration o! such bodies 

Qtei 9 —Hare yon auy suggestions to mabo 
on the ayslem in forte for proT«ling teachera in 
pnmary school* 7 , bVhat i* the eresent social 
atatus of xvllage schoolmastera? Uo they exrrta 
beneficial influence antoog the rillagen? Can 
TOO suggest m««t.urw, other than increase of pny, 1 
tor unpruTing lh»ir position 7 | 

Am llifre i* no Mife, properly so called, lo i 
the htU* The teachers are, a* a rate, respeebmie | 
nersons, looked up to by the people, and exert a 
Moefici^ influence among the Tillsgers 
Quit 11 —Is tho rercaculat rcoogstsed and 
taught in the ecbools of your province the dulect 
of the ^ple , and if not, are th* school* on that 
xocoont less useful and po^ar 7 

Am 11 —The rernacnlar is taught in all the 
pnmary schools, and, with very rare euceptioos, it 
u the dialect of the people 

Qses —la the system of paymeot by results 
sm^hle,tn your opimon, for tlie promotion of edu. 
cation amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Am J2 —I beheye that the arstem of payment 
by results is not suitahle in the present state cf 
things in the hills 

Qb« 13 — Hare yon any suggestions to male 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools 7 
Am J3 —Considering the poierty of tl»“ 
people and the indiSerence felt by the majority 
with regard to education, I wocud adri'e great 
caution m the introduction of fees into primary 
schools, especially in the rural distnct* But in 
some vdk^ fees could he intraduced with ad* 
vantage 

Quet li — ^VrTll you favour the Commission 
with your view”, first, as to how the Dumber of 
pnmary schools can be increased, and, «ecDiidIy, 
how th-sy can he gr^ually Kudered more *ffi- 

Am id— The number of pnmaiy school* conld 
soon be increased li the necessary funds were forth* 


Q*<» L9 —Have you any remaits to ^ei « 
the principles of the grant-in aid system, or tl 
details of its administration 7 Are the granl 
adeqittte in the case of {«) colleges, (») boy 
schools, (e) girls’ schools, (/) normal schools^ 


Am 19 —The grant-in aid pven In the liHl* i», 
I eoB»tder, far from I emg aJt quaff m tie ease* of 
boys' schools, girls' sch >o!*, and tlw normal 
school* The system which liav hitherto b»-en in 
TOgue here i* that of allotting « certain sum ns 
grant in.*il lliis rum m fixed upjn quite im>- 
•pective, it K<an<, of the oirt of clucaticn II e 
ore cwitinnally urged to establish new schools, hut 
BO addition u made to the grant for tint purjr'se 
Mhen we had 57 schools, we had sn annual grant 
of R« 5,000 , now that we hate 101 schools (and 
the calary of each teacher has had to be advanced 
by at least a third of what it was then, wc ra* 
ceive an annual prant of R». 1,000 M hat I 
thinL IS needed 1* a efrtjit sea/e, arcotrling to 
which Government should bear at least ial/" He 
(Ml t>/ eiuealtoH 

In tliat case, however, it should be cIcstIt nn- 
dcTstood that no new schools would be e^tobluhed 
snthout the prenous sanction of Govenunent 

Q»e» 20 — How far u the whole education 
system, as nt present odminisfertd one of practical 
nentrality, one in which a school or a college 
has BO advantage or disadvantage os ^ganU Gov* 
ernment aid oiid inspection from any religious 
pnociplr* tliat ore taught or not taught in it ? 
j Jet 20—1 have nrasoa to believe that the 
systemof tdacntion is not one of practical nentral. 
iiy IS tie e3mi»ntr<i'to* 

Qeet S2 —Can you adduce any laitooce of a 
prapryctary Khool or college supported «nUn.ly by 
fee*? 

Am 2?.— ^“o 

Qiet 23 —Is It ID yonr opiaioo powlle for a 
aoa Government isttitutioo of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when id diivct eom- 

E tilion with a similar Goreniocnt institutioD^ 
so, under what condition* do you consider that 
It aught become so? 

Am 23 —My experience gow bo higher than 
taiddU English schools, but from what expeneuee 
1 have hod It seems to me impossible for a non. 
GoverDment school to flunnsU when (here is a 
similar Covrmmcnt school m direct eonijetition 
with it. BeaiJes, why waste so much mon^y 7 
<3«ri 21— Is the cause of higher education in 
your provmc" injured by noj unhealthy caspeti 
tion , and if BO, what remedy, if any, would you 

Am 24 — Ther* u a great deal of money wasted 
on acoount of that uahe^thy competition. 1 speak 
here also of mtdJU leKoeli 

Qnet 23 — Do edneated natives in yonr pTOvince 

readily Bad remunerative employment ? 

Am 23 — ^They do, and that very readily. 

Qum 2C — ^Is the instruction imparted in se- 
condary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
oseful and practical information 7 
Am S6 — Ie«, upon the whole. 


qwet 22— Miat syitem prerails m your pro- 
vince with reference to scholarships, and have vou 
any retMrks to mate on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered a* 
between Government and aided schools 7 
A,, m .t pmmi i„ 

wholarshipB of Its 3 per mensem tenable for two 
years , but, considenng that there are 101 school* 
in tho district, 1 think that the number of scholar, 
ships should be materially increased 



Qk(?j SO— Is municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in aid scliools, whether belong 
ing to miseionary or other bodies, and how far 
la this support likely to be permanent? 

Jus 30 — A small grant was lately voted to an 
aided mission school by the Shillong jilunieipality, 
but wbetber it will be actuallj given is donbtf^, 
and its continuance quite uncertain 

Ques 81 —Does the University curriculum 
afford a suflScicnt training for teachers in second- 
ary schools, or are specaal normal schools needed 
for Uie purpose? 

Ans 31 —A normal school is absolutely neces 
sary for Ibe training of teachers in this district 
otherwise we would 1 ave no teachers at all Be- 
sides, every teacher should have a special training 
for his work 

Q«f» 32 — ^TVLat is the system of Gchool in 
spection pursued in your province? In what re 
spect is it capable of improvement? 

Jus 32 — Bc'^ides the Inspector of Schools for 
the whoie of A^m, there is a Deputy Inspector 
of Schools for the whole of Khasi and Jaintia 

mils 

I consider that the inspection for the hills is 
adeqmite 

S5— Can you suggest any method of 
secunng elEciont voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and czamuation? 

Am 83 — not at present 

Q»n 34 —How far do you consider the text 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Am 34 —The text books m the vernacular are 
very suitable as far as they go, but they arc few 
in number 

S ffg 41 — Xs there indigenous loslruction for 
in the pcevmce with which you are 3cq*>^Qt- 
ed, and if so, what u its character? 

^,1) 41 —There u net 

—What progress has been made by 
the department m instituting schools for guls, 
and what is the character of the instruction irn 
parted in them 7 B hat improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Ans 43 — ^The bIis*ioii has 2i girls' ‘ schools 
attended by pfoyrds* The giT^s are taught 
reading wntmg and anthmelic lu the vernacular , 
♦a little English is taught an soine of the most 
advanced schools sewing and knitting aW also 
taught One very great advantage of lewng 
primary education under the management of the 
Mission IS that the nussionaries and their wives 
are able to bring such a large number of f«.maIeB 
under instruction I feet very con&dent that no 
agency other than that of the Mission could have 
brought about such beneficial results m this direc 
tion 

Quet 4? —Have yon any remarks to make on 
the subj ct of mixed schools ? 

43 — 'Mixed schools are impracticable in 
Ibis district , except in the case of Chrutian ctnhlren 


Ques 44 — XVhat is the best method of prond 
mg teachers for girls ? 

Am 44 —In th® 1 ilL. there is a female class 
{mming a part of the normal school at Cherra, 
tiamcd with a view of their becoming teacher®, 
and taught by the wife of the held master, both 
of whom are Europeans From this class the 
^mary girls' schools are supplied mtb teachers 
This I think, IS the best and most practicable 
method of providing teachers for primary girls 
schools 

Ques 45—kie the grants to girls scliool-j 
larger m amount and giren on less onerous term®, 
than those to boys’ schools and is the distinction 
snfliciCDtly marked? 

Am 4 j — The grant for the boys' and girls’ 
schools IS one and the same , but it is evident that 
a special grant on more favourable terms should 
he given towards female education And were 
such a grant given, it would be a great eocourage- 
ment m the endeavours that are made to spread 
female education 

Ques 4G — In the promotion of female educa- 
tion what sliare has already been taken by Euro- 
pean ladies, and howfar wonlJ It be possible to 
increase* the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause? 

Am 4$ — Except in rare cases, the only share 
taken by European bdiet m promoting female 
education u that taken by the wives of tuc nus- 
Ronanes 

Ques 49 —Hare Government institutions been 
set up in locabtics wbero placvj of initmction 
already existed, which might by grants in aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people? 

^«s A Government institution lias been 
set np where a pbee of instroction olready existed 
And It would not be out of place here to state 
that the above mentioned Governmeat institution 
was set up in spite of every remonstrance It 
was offered at the time, too, to make any ebangvs 
that Government might deem necessary in orilcr 
to render the institution already m existence mort. 
elEcieat Tlie Government institution was set u|>, 
bat in Its first form it proved a failure Thm it 
was remodelled, and now it is an institution hold 
ing the same status as that of the non Goverc 
ment school which is being carried on under tht 
disadvantage of having a tiovernment scl ool to 
compete with 

In cm elusion, I would suggest that * scheme 
of ediKotion specially ailapted for hill tribes 
should be drawn nut Do what one will the 
schoolo in the hills cannot be raised to the stand 
aid of tho«c of the plains , hut since all pnmiry 
schools are classified acconbng to (he same stan 1 
aid, wc are bevng continuallv reraind d of the 
state of things in the plains ^low this 1 conn ckr 
to be unfair 

I offer no remarks on the religio is question, 
because st vs hardly felt to exist in the district 


> nia Is su1>J<vt to MITKI on «h ell w R b« forw.nM in • few dm — J It. 
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Incidence of mz Rev J^sibS Hovcmsos, Pnactpal of the Free Church Inittlulun, 
Calcutta 

; ^Please state wliat opportunities ywi j edueation in India, and in wlial pronocc rour 

1 are had of forming an opinion on the sabject of ( esih.n«oce lias been gained 



jtt 1—1 !i3>e been in fdocsUonal 

TCorb in Calcutta for opiratO^ of ten year* — fire 
years aa a Profc««or in the Free Church Is^tita 
turn, four years asPnnopaloI t\ cDareVin CoUet;*. 
and one year as OJiciatm'» Pnneipal of the Free 
Church In=tituti)n, which office I ilill hold 
Thrccighout ray stay in Calcutta I hare been s 
member of the Etngal Mu>sion Committee of the 
Free Church of Scotland, which came* on school* 
of all grades for hoys and girls m Calcuttaand 
the districts ol lIoogMv and Burdwan I hate I 
leen a memherof the Senior Board of Lxaffltners 
of the Calcutta Umtersitf for several years I 
hare been a Fellow of the University tmee 1878, 
and 1 was a member of the Syndicato from Alajr 
1S79 to Octohor 

JIv espenence has been gained enhitly in 
Bengal 

Qtei 15 — ^Bo you Lnow of any instances in 
which Government edncational institutions of the 
hi<7her order have been closed or transferred to 
the management of local bodies, as contemplated 
m paragraph C3 of the Besjateh of , and 

what do you regard as the chief msoos whymore 
effect has not been given to that provision ? 

Jit 13 — I cannot recall any such instance 
Aly impression is that no case of the kiitii ha* 
oecorred in Bengal, though in some cases Oovem- 
ment institutions -which bad been rstaLlisheJ Pi»- 
matuiely, hate been closed, Uongpore CoU 
1^ and Gowhatty ILgh School 
The reason commonly assigned is the want of a 
nlistitnt^ Efcely to prove generally acceptable and 
EuSciently pennanest The only suuititates at 
present in existence are Chnatian coll->ge*, and 
uidependent collera conducted by native gentle^ 
men. The Utter tuve not been tong eooagh in 
existence to give complete asunnee of their per 
maneuee, and their proximitr to other coU^e* 
xnahMit difficult to form a decided opinion aa to 
^eis e&Kocy The Chnstian colleges hate been 
long in existence, and am admitted to have worleJ 
efficiently , hut ^eir stability u doubted bvtnaoy, 
and thi* doubt u *treDgthecod by the fact that 
one jA them was closed the other tear I admit 
the forte of these objeebons, bnt thev do not 
folly explain why effect has not been pven to 
paragraph 83 of the Bducation Be^patch In mr 
judgment there has been nnneccssaiy distrust of 
th^ policy indicated m that paragraph, and dis- 
cessions on the eubject reveal a tendency to insist 
on condibons which piacbcaUy rel<!gute the ques' 
bon to an indehnitely distant future. The action 
of Government m multiplying colleges, m keep, 
mg up collegiate schools after ceasing to gice 
grants-in aid to the Schools with which they com 
pete, and in establi hing and maiDtaming the 
Bdocation Department on a scale that could never 
be kept up except by Government itself, appears 
to me to be directly opposed to the pobey in 
question, and to prove that it has been pncbcally 
Ignored The rradintes of GoTemmeot to matw 
tam. schools and. colleges repiefses sell r^iasce, 
compebhon with Government schools and colleges 
has a specially depressing effect, necessitabog as 
itdoes, lower fees and increased erpendilure, while 
the amounts given by Government as ginnts-xn-ud 
are so email as sometimes to raise Qie qaestwn 
whether theyare worth haviog These considera- 
tions appear to me to show that much of the 
alleged instability of non Government colleges is 
due to the conditions nnder which they have now 


to work If they were encooragod to fonn wo 
derate codowTiients-~ry , by liberal granU-in-aid, 
aod *uch a n-joction of the competition with Oor- 

rmment. institutions at woall cualk tliemto tiue 

■ by fees at least the third of as efficient e«lablt#h- 

ntent, 1 lielievethey would fjeedily remove all 

gnrund for hcsiUliug to cany out the pruiKicn* 
of paiagrapli Ci of the Llucabon Despateb- 

Qaet 10 —Do you know of any caJe* w which 
Cotemment institobon* of tho higher order might 
be closed or transferred to pnvatc bodies, with or 
without aid without injury to education or to 
any interest* which it u the duty of Govemment 
to protect? 

Jst 1 > . — The Hindu School, the Hare Schcol, 
aod the Sanshnt Collegiate School might, in my 
jni^ment, be closed cr transferrrd to pnvale 
bodM without iniory to education or to may lu- 
tcrest* which it is the duty of Coveniroent to 
protect. The Hare School u more than wlf-enp- 
mrbng, and the Hindu School has an utcom* of 
lU- 20,000 and upsranl*. It appears to me inde- 
fensible that GoTrnim^nt »hould maintain schccls 
for secondary educabon is Calentta, wh'n it ha* 
cea.od to give grafit*-in.aid to fueh schools. 

Th» Art* classes in the Sanskrit Colleg* alio 
ought, m my judgment, to l>» rlosed The speci- 
fic puTjx-ses for which the Satuknt College ha* 
leva FstablisliHl, either con or eannet be attamed 
to eombination sntb th» ordinary etudie* of 
the .ibft* course. If they can, the rollege itself 
u Dnneeesmry, if Iher cannot, the Arte clusca 
are injuncus to the isterc>U of the college, and 
therefore ought to be clos'd 

In the BmiJeticy outnile CalcntU, I ees oo 
necesaitv for maiotaiaiBg Government collies, 
except at Patna an 1 Dacca The maintenance of 
colleges St Berhampore, Midoapur, and Chitta- 
gong, is, ID isv judgment, a mistake both oa 
boancial and oa Mucaboul gronad*. There u 
DO orgeot drinaod for high education lo those 
distnctr, which could not be met as effrobvilj , and 
much more eeonomicallr, by giving scholarship* 
of Its 10 each to enable students to nrooeente 
their stodicseI<ewhere Bajshahye,Kn.haaghuT, 
llt^Ur, and Cuttack do not appear to me to have 
any claim to a Government college , all that i* 
required m those distncU might be supplied bv a 
eol!<^ with a liberal grant tn-ud, and Unde* 
local m a na gement. Tbrro of these districts have, 
-I understand, given proof of * a spirit of self re- 
liance open local exertions and combination for 
lool purpose*.' 

Qar* 77 —In th« province with which yon are 
acquainted, are any geutUmen able and residv to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively ^n 
heretofore, in the e»tabli*hment of sdiools and 
colleges upon the grant-in-aid system ? 

J*t 11 —I have no special information on 
this subj-ct , but, eonEidscusg what been 
dene IB som- dutnets in the mofussil, sud 
the energy shown in the establishment of in 
dependent colleges m Calcutta, 1 venture to thial 
that there is a probahiUty of greater readmess 
being shown to establish schools and colleges 
on the graat-in-aid system, provided the terms 
ate hb-ral and the competition with Government 
coll*g« IS reduced. 'Mv<>gfm'aTy societies would 
probably extend their operation*. The wort of 
the Hitakan Sabha is ali> sug g e s tive in this con 
nection 1 have heard of very lar^ doaafaons 
being given by th» native nobihty and gentry on 
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BTceial occasions If sufTicicnk cneoaragcmcnt 
were given to colleges to induce them to try to 
form moderate endowment funds, srtnilae dona- 
tions miglit rcasombly he expected for tins pur- 
pose , hut I do not think thoj are likely to amount 
to much, unlvss Goseroment either withdraws, or 
signilies its intention of withdrawing, to some 
considerahle extent, from its present range of 
operations 

Quft JS— If the Goiernment, or any local 
authority having control of public money were 
to announce its ditcrmination to withdraw after a 
given term ofpcirs from the maintonanco of any 
higher educatioml institution, what moamrea 
would he best adapted to rtimulntc private effort 
in the interim, so as tc secure the maiufeiunce of 
such institution on a pniite footing? 

Ant IS -—1 can indicate only very hncily tvliat 
1 would propose to di in such a ense The estah 
Iishment of the inatitiition should st once he pfvoed 
on the lowest footing compatihle with eomphtc 
elTu-iency, so as to show what amount wonlj | ro 
bably be re<]Uired, in addition to a liberal grant- | 
in aid and h'Js, in order to maintain the in<tilu- 
tioninan efficient condition If full adiantage 
were taken of the services of corai>cteflt native 
profewors awl leacheta, probably the amount re 
quired would not be very large Care should then 
Ik taken to commanicate with the residents of the 
distnet, especially the wealthier and the more lo- 
flaeotial, la order to ascertain their views aod ex- 
Iain the views of Government This ought to he 
one through someof the higher otTicere of Govern ' 
mont and no effort should t c spircil to enlist public 
svmpathy Tlie constitution of the colhge or 
Khool should he 1 1 arrang d os to give an effect- 
ive voice in its management to all who eontnl nte 
to Its enduvmcnt or maintenance Thi< might 
he secured hy allowing them to elect a hwV of, 
say, Kx govetnow, thrre h«ing unpointed hy 
Government m considcntton of its handing over 
to the new institution the budJing, apparatus, , 
belonging to the old one Subscriptions of a cer- 
tiin amount, either paid down at once or spread 
over the "given term of jears,” might entitle 
the subsenher to become a governor for life, the 
owioMit hew,^ euccfiUy vegilatcd ca iia to wcwo 
the required onniher of governors, and noomore 
Co-optation, with the riglit of veto vested u 
Government us regards the non Government mem 
hers, would be sulhcient to secure the permanence i 
of goveroing body Some eocU pliin, brought I 
forward with all the weight and influence of 
Government, would stimulate private effort, and 
an additional stimulus might he obtained hy nr 
ranging to give Bnb«cnber8 a gradually incrvasiDg 
voice in the management of the institution during 
tlw period of transition It might also h» advis 
able that any savuig efftcted in the working of 
the institution dunng that poriod should he added 
to the endowment fund hut I do not think the 
contribution from this sonice should, in any case, 
exceed one third of the total amount required 

Qhii 39 — Have jou any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-m aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Are the grants ade 
(luate in the case of colleges ? 

Jhs JQ -The pnneiples of the grant in aid 

system, as Imd down in paragraphs 53 and 51 of 
the EdueaUon Despatch appear to me to be unex 
ceptionahle I am unable to conceive any other 
plan fob surmounting the difficulties connected 
Besgd 


With religion and caste, or for ginng satisfactory 
exprr<sion to the principle of religions neutrality 
itli regard to the details of the administra- 
tion of the grant in aid system, I think it is open 
to question whether the form in which grants in- 
aid are given to colleges and high schools is in 
accordance with paragraph 55 of the Education 
Despatch, and whether, if the present form is to 
be ixtaintd, grants should not m every case be te- 
guLitcd either by actual expenditure or by a 
standard adopted by Gov trnment for each class of 
institution Tlie serious practical difficulties that 
Lc<ct the system of pajrment by results as appbed 
lo colleges make me hesitate to recommend its 
I ■adoption for them The best plan m present cir- 
' cumstances, and tbe plan which would, in my 
judgment, best secure the objects of the Edncitiou 
Despatch, is that a maximum grant should be fixed 
I for each college according to the number of stu- 
dents and the staff reqmrcd for their instruction , 
and that the grant actnally paid should in no care 
exceed (1) a certam sum for each student, and (2) 
a cvftain proportion of the actual cost of maintain- 
ing Uic college efficiently This is in effect, a 
s lury grant with a bmitation to meet the case of 
large colteges, as well as of small ones This plan 
would enable the department to deal more gati«- 
factonly than it can do at pre^nt with colliges 
for small communitie*, tg, Eurasians Ent 
whaUver method is adopted, step shouH be taken 
to get nd of the evils ansing from ngidty fixed 
allotments Provioion ought to be made for the 
advance of education from ) ear to j ear , otherwire 
new schools cither can get no help, or must get it 
at tbe expense of older schools in the latter ca<e 
education suffers by its own success I need hard 
ly add that very grave evils are apt to arise vvl en 
the total allotment it out down on account of the 
engencics of the State The establishments in 
Government institutions being more or less fixed, 
the pressure is felt most by aided schools Thi* 
was the cose in Eengil some four or five years ago, 
thongh I believe the Lducation Department did 
what it could to reduce the evil wbch it could not 
entirely remove 

1 do not think tbe grants in-aid at present given 
tn qoffegea am by any means a/leqnate Tbe Free 
Church Institution, for instance, costs, in round 
numbers. Re S,-tOU or Bs S,60O a month, and 
receives a grant of Its 450 a month It has on 
its rolls about 230 students For its complete 
equipment, 1 coa<ider that its estabhsbmeut should 
bo raised to at least Its 3,000 a month, hut thi« 
cannot he done without a considerable increase lo 
the grant in-aid Con'idenng tliat, according to 
theKeportof the Director of Public Instruction for 
18S0 81, Government contributed Rs 2 2t 225, or 
6G per cent of a total expenditure of Rs 3,39,133, 
on its own colleges, which tanght on an average 
during that year 1,041 pupils, I think its con- 
tnlmtion of Rs 19 5j0, or 16 3 per cent to- 
wards a total expenditure of Rs 1,20,000 la aided 
colleges, which taught on an average 606 pupils, 
utterly inadequate In my judgment, Govern 
ment ought to have contributed at least S3 per 
cent of the total expenditure on aided colleges 

Q»e* SO — How far IS the whole ed icatiocal 
ajstem ns at present administered one of practi- 
cal ncotrahty, » e , one in which a school or a 
college Ii35 no advantage or disadvantage from 
any religious pnneiples that are taught or not 
taught m It? 

90 
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Jm SO — \ am not aware oi any case in nhteli 
any seliool or college has been trcatwl by Ihn 
Eilucabon Dejnrlment otberwise Ilian impartiiAly 
as regarJs any religious principles that are taught 
or not taught m it I haio ncserheardany com* 
plaint made on this scoro in Bengal 

IF howcrer the qaes>lion is intcndoil to coicr 
tbv entire worVing of the eilucatiooal sniem, I 
must admit that Christian colleges and athoola arc 
at a disadwnlage, but this appears to me inesil 
able On the other hand, certain religions cla»-«o«i 
appear to be ineligible for admi'^ioo to somooF the 
institutions maintained hv Ooremment, the 
Uindn School and tbo Sanskrit College. 

Qhc* 81 — What ela<l;^es pnscipally avail them* 
selves oE Govemment or aided schools and college* 
for the education oF Iheir children? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the weathy classes 
do not pay enough for such edocalioQ? Mlal is 
the rate oF fees payable for higher clucationin 
j our province, and do j ou consider it ad fi*iate ? 

Ant 21—1 have no specat information on this 
subject, but I believe that the bulk of Ihestulents 
in our coll ges and high schools l•c1ong to the 
mi Idle classes, though a good many of them are 
\ery poor, an I cannot prosecute tUcir studies 
witnout pecuniary help The classes tl at avail 
theauelvea of Ooveroment institutions are I he* 
here wailthier than those that avail themselves of 
aided institotions 

The eoropUiat that the wealthy elaM** do not 
pay enough foi the education oC tneir children is 
one that might be mads in most eouoinos where 
edueatioual inetituboos ecist, if the amount to he 
paid for an article is to he regulated by (he purse 
o£ the hujet, and not by the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand The real meoniog of the 
complatatu that an increased fee should becharged 
in the Oovernmeot colleges which the ncalthier 
close of stndenG for the most part attend, so as to 
reduce the amount contnhoted to those colleges 
from provincial funds 1 am not prepared to ie» 
commend an increased fee in either the PivsKleiicy 
Ccillogc or the aided college*, though I thioL the 
practice of admitting Kliolarship-holders into the 
* {’residency College on a reduced fee should he Uu> 
continued as tending to attract sludents unfairly, 
uho might otherwise attend an aide 1 or an lode* 
pendent college I would make a similar remark 
on the practice which 1 am told eiuUd «t one 
tune ID one of the independent colleges, and may, 
for aught I know, still exist, of holding out induce 
meats, in the fomi of a remission of the ordinary , 
Fee to Bcholardup holders and students who pass 
well at the Entrance and F k eumtoatioaB ^ 
The utmost that I would allow in that direction is 
a small percentage of free studentships for poor 
"hit deserving students say 5 per cent of the on , 
lire number m the college , but 1 do not think 
khat any such rule is called for in Government 
colleges The rate of fees in the colleges of Ben 
gal vanes from Rs 3 to Bs IS a month I am 
disposed to think that m no Government college 
should the fee he less than Bs 9 The colleges at 
present m enstence inthemofussild stnets around 
Calcutta are hy their low rate of fee*, hronght 
into almost direct competition with the aided and 
independent colleges The rate of Rs 8 at pre 
seat charged by the independent colleges in Cal 
eutla I regard as iTvadeqmte, and tncompabhle 
with a thoroughly efficient and permanent establish 
inent. The present low rate is, I teL.e>e, neces 


eatj in order to altracl ttnlent*, hut it tnvit 
easily he ntixcd if tins dej nosing coBir>etiliijn with 
the costly cslahlishmeTit* roniniamt \ 1 v Govern* 
ment were removed or materially n-duceu 

Qk/s Can yon nd Ince any instance of a 

propnetary school or collogi. fupjsifted entirely hy 
fcis? 

Att 82 — I helievo then* are many such school* 
inCal-utU where, a* 1 1 avo alrea ly explained, no 
grant! arc giicn for seconLiry ciliiontion How 
far tl e colkg departmenG connected with some 
of tlicso school* arc self supportiag I liave do 
tD'nn* of knowing 

Qk<# £3— Ii It tn y our opinion poksihU fora 
non Oovemment io«titntion of the higher onle r to 
become iftflucntial ami stable when in direct com 
petition with a similar Goremmeot institution ’ 
If so, under what conditions do yon consider that 
It might become *0? 

An» £J — M lUi "n fait field ond no favour 
a* reganlv examination*, schohrshipn, and ndmis* 
Sion to Government scwiee, 1 think it itpowible 
provided the non Govenitnent inditntion i* main* 
taimd in a state of MiorougU cfficimey provided 
thccGfTtakr* n wntrm personal interV't m the 
pupil*, and proindwl the rate of fee* clar,rd in 
the institution is sub tuoliatly less than that pre 
vailing in the Oovemment institution Thomt 
provi»o i», in my y iJgment, a rougb*aDd rra ly way 
of counterhalancing the alvantage tliata Govern* 
meal institution derive* from cfiicial prestige, hut 
It appears to mo to he the consiJention that tell* 
most directly There u a tendency on the pirt of 
many student* to look upon attendanev at collegu 
merely as the condition of going up to the Uni* 
versity examination* which leads them to rrgulalo 
thcirchoiceot a coIItjc merely by the fee char^fed 
\t present lo Calcutta, prefsiration for the Cm 
versity i* by no means neccasanly denrid solely 
from the Ireture* lo tho college which the candi* 
datestiend* 1 am bound, however, to add Uiat, 
ludgiog from the remarks which I liave often 
I card from students and other*, I think the jv'cond 
proviso equally important It is not the least of 
the evils cF a costly ejocational esGblid jnont that 
it tends directly to destroy the close and intimate 
veGlv^ which otherwise might subsist between 
pupil oad teacl er 

Quel 2d— Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured hy any unhealthy compeG* 
Iwn , and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

>(at 3d —I hehevc lhat there is unhealthy com* 
peGtion among the colleges m Calcutta The low 
rale of tecs in independent colleges is unsettling, 
and docs not at present give any hope of establish, 
mg high. cduciUon on a more satisfactory basis 
The fact that students are in the habit of oLtsin* 
iDg notes of the lectures delivered va the belter- 
manned colleges shows that the variations in the 
rate of fees may lead to injustice Tlvo multiph- 
eation of colleges tends also to relax the power of 
d wupbne, while inadequate fees tend to lower the 
volne of high education 

I am not prepared at present to suggest a speei 
fic remedy, but I th nt it must be sought m tb* 
eondit ons of affiliation, and in more definite re"u. 
Mums BS to the relations between affibated instUu 
tions This can be secured only through the Uw- 
veraty 

educated natives in your pro. 
vmec readily find remunerative employment? 
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Aaf S3 — Jfany ptlncatcd Bativca find con9tder* 
ablfl difficulty in obtaining: remunerativo empli^- 
ment In ray jnelgment no earnest attempt has 
been made, in recent years at least, to give effect 
to tlie provisions of paiagiaphs 7i to 7& oi the 
Education Despatch, m such a way aa to secure an 
adequate connection between high education and 
employment in Government service Admission 
to Ooi ernment service is regulated largely by cer- 
tifieates and letters of recommendation,— a ^Tstem 
which can never be worked so as to secure im 
partiality I should like to see admission to all 
grades of the public service regulated by examin* 
ations similar to those conducted la England 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, modified, 
however, so as to adjust the rival claims of ci* 
poncncc on the one hand and superior education 
on the other (See extract from Doveton College 
Report for 1879, annexed ) 

Qhcs. 29 — TVhat system prerails in your 
province with reference to scholarships , and have 
you any remarks to make on the snbjeet 7 Is tbe 
scholarship system impartially administered aa 
between Government and sided schools? 

Am £9— Apart from spcciar endowments ad- 
mimstcred by the officers of the Education Depart- 
ment, scholarships are "p'^'^^ideil by an annual 
allotment from proimcial funds, or, perhaps more 
accurately, by an annual cha^e in the budget of 
the department 'Whether aoy portion of tbu 
amount is devoted to ipecul scholarships tenable 
only m Government colleges, I am at present 
nn^le to say, but a very liberal amount is dis. 
tributed between Calcutta and the lanous dm 
lions in the FresiJency, so as, on tho one band, to 
stimulate general compotilioa,and| on the other, to 
stimulate education in the different districts 
These scholarships are awarded impartially accord- 
ing to tho results of the Umversity examinations 
I have only two remarks to offer in connection 
with this subject Ihe condition ivluch requires 
all candidates for scholarships at the Entrance 
Esaminaticn to bo able to read aul write with i 
lluenoy one of the vernaculars of Lower Rengal 
may work bard-Lip in the case of native tiudents, . 
e g , Chnstians who have been brought up to I 
•if«,'Ini^hfh>'Vfe*Iiwr.'/v7iBn!iI?r.,'vnib ‘t.-lnssi. w/wJ. ' 
lianlship ID the case of European and Larasno 
students I understand, liowovor, that this condi- 
tion bns been imposed Viya higher authority Ilian 
tho Ednrvtion Uipnrtment Aly second remark 
13 , that tho rule which makes ecliolanliips assign* 
Oil to Beliar or Onssa tenable only m these 
diiisions, and thenfore at pnwenl only in the 
Government colleges at Patna and Cuttack, intro- 
duces an uonccr<sar} limitation which might in 
some cases prove a hard-liip 1 admit that there 
13 some teagon for the limitation, intended as it u 
to secure tlial the schoUrships assigned to those 
backward divisions slinll be nude to advance local 
ediiention It appears to me, however, that tbe 
same o!>j,.ct might be secured by requinog that each 
candidate for a sihoUrsbip should liare Uca rc»i- 
dent in thi diiwien for, say, five years, and that 
ihu should Ijc cortifi J bj tho head mavtcr of tlio 
schoil from which be is Knt up Tlie only cxcejw 
tion that I would allow is in the case of the son* 
of ofTe'crs m Govcrnmmt sorvico who may Have 
leen transferred to these divisiyn* by erders of 
Govemmeat 

Q«ri 31 — Doiathel’nivemtvcurnculamaffjnl 
a fufficicnt training for teachers la secondary 


I school^ or are special normal schools needed for 
I the purpose ? 

I Aji$ 5/— Ido not think that the University 
I curriculum affords a sufiieient training for teachers 
in secondary schools Some effort should be r^e 
to secure thoroughly trainwl teachers, ns contem- 
plated in pangraphs CS and C9 of the l^nealion 
IXcpatcli Special normal schools might be estab- 
lished with a grant in-aid, or even by Govern- 
ment, but 1 should prefer to have the training of 
teachers cametl on in connection with tho ordinary 
j colhges Students in Bengal have ample time, 
m tbe first and third years of their Arts course, 
to go through a tolerably complete course of 
normal training 

Qmis 37— Ghat effect do you think the with- 
drawal of Goiemment to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reluncc upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

J»t 57 — In backward ilistncts it woul I, I think, 
teU unfavourably, unless, as in Onssa, there is 
snfficient local interest to lead to persona! effort 
on tbe part of (he higher classes, or unless sumo 
such provision is made as I Itave suggested m the 
case of Berhampore, Jlidnapon?, and Chittagoog 
(see answer 3). In tbe more advanced districts 
of Lower Bengal, I do not antic^to any such 
nofavourahle effect, on the coutrarr, -I think it 
would stimulate competition and lead to the spreatl 
of education If tome method were devised for 
making oducatioo a rchallo stepping stone to Oov- 
ernmeat employment, and if it were applied so 
as to take full advanbgo of local intcmts, I 
think ibfre would bo a great gam to eduntion. 
Such a step ought to develope a "spmtof self- 
reliance and combination for focal puiposca " even 
in baekwani districts 

Q«es In tbe event of Oovemnenl with- 
drawing to a largo extent from the direct maniM- 
ment of schools or rollegev, do you appethend liiat 
the standard of instruction In any ciaM of insti- 
tutions would deteriorate? If you think so, what 
tneasures would you vuggest in order to prevent 
this result ? ‘ ' 

Am 33 —Confining my irmarks to \rts 
colleges in Bengal, 1 apprehend that, as matters 
stand at present, there would bo a deterioration 
of the standard of lastmction in mathematics an<i 
physical science, but 1 see no reason why this 
should bo the actual rrsall of the withdraws] of. 
Government, ^vidcd a year or two were allowed 
to complete the arrangements that woukl be 
necessary In other subjects 1 see no rraecn 
whatever to anticipate any detcni'ralion of the 
•Untlard It may appear that at present tbs' 
standard of instruction u higher in Governm-tit 
than in non Gov eminent college* I had bopnj to 
be able to produce statirtics on tbe subject (o-dar, 
but 1 bare not been able to fiaJ time to prej«ro 
them My conviction, however, w that the 
difference is not very grratfSod lliat if thestolrnt* 
who now attend Ooremment rvllcgts were ti 
atteitd the aided eol’eges,' the reiul'i-a* far a» 
tho etodents themeclvc* are c< accrnvd, w u'd be 
very much the some 

Any delenoration of thetUalarJ in math-rra. 
tte» or physical ecirnc* might be tncl by s,-ecLal 

talarygranU 



Cross e^flHttnafcon af the 
By Mb Peaeson 

Q 1 —Do yon tliiak it would be nghl to 
close a Government school or college where the 
only snVtilute possible w a school or eoUeg* la 
which religions instmctioa is compulsory ? 

A 1 — No As matters stand at present in 
India, I think there must be college* for non- 
Christians I do not thmlk. that a case in which 
theoa/y postiile a an institution with 

compulsory rehgions mstmetioa is ever likely to 
arise M the people who object to religions in- 
struction are able to maintain an institution for 
themselves and decline to do so, in that case the 
Government lostitution should be closed 

Q 9 — tVliat do you Ihmt of a conscience 
clause for aided schools "t 

A S — I tbiuk It wQlbe time to discuss the 
question when we get compulsory education to 
India. 

By Me IiEB-TTaener 

Q J —Do you think that it is a sound pobey 
for GoTcmment to aim at proTiditig a high school 
for every district, whether it be a Government or 
an aided institnlion? 

A 1 — I should be gmded m that matter by 
the state of education in the district and by the 
« demand for high educatvinal quatidcatioos, , 
lot Goremment service I would not, however, 
force loattm 1 would arrange hrst to have 
higher subjects taoght in lower schools, uutd there 
was asnScient demaod on the part of the people 
of the di*tnct to justify the lostitoboa of a high 
school 

Q J? ^Vrhst limit el value would yon reoom 
mend for the appointments to be handed over to a 
Civil Semce ^mmission, and would you have 
a conusimon for each province of India ’ 

A S—1 recommended formerly a hmit of 
Bs SO.butltlunkRs 40 would be better Ulti 
mutely a lower Lmit might be adopted. Tbe 
cotnTmssion should he a pTOVmcial commission. 
It might be enpported entirely by a sj«tem of fee* 
paid by the candidates. It would be necessary to 
'pronde against any particular claw or caste mono- 
i«lisiDg tbe patronage in particalar localities. 

By Me Muxee. 

Q —Do yon think that before clo«iiig any of 
the present Govemment school* it would be right 
and Decenary to secure in some One way or other 
that the neighbouring inhabitants were not com , 
polled to send their children to schools to which 
they might have conscientious objecboiB? 

A —It is nece«saiy that Government should 
SOB that there vs a reasonable prohabihty that such 
provision wonld be made 

By Mb Toin.EP 

Q I —You suggfet the abohtion of the Hare 
and Umdn Schools , as, however, these schools 
involve no co«t to the State why should their 
management cease to be m the bauds of the Edo. 
cational D nartment ’ 

A 1 — Theit maintenance is contrary to the 
pwnciplea of the Despatch of 18ai ^Vhen local 
Voi^Viona are sudi Inal education can go on witb- 
-«o‘ <j ivernment a d, the function of Govemment, 
* M an edneator, has ceased. 

5— ttitb /eferenoo to these two schoids. 


Uev Jamies Robeetsov* 

I noderstand tliat the administration of their 
■ fond* and tbcir general manageim nl were s^uHy 
taken over by Goicmiueut, wuoUitnut then 
very like a breach of faith for Govemment to 
teUre from their management t 
A 5—1 Bssume tliat when Government lajs 
down a policv, it makes provision for such case* 
If doe provuion vs madt, it iscompctent to Gov- 
cnimcDt to hand over tbe sebJoh under rifeguanls 
for llieirpropcrraaintenaoce ItuonlyapaTUcular 
case of the general power of the Govemment to 
alter its policy on proper can-< being shown A 
parallel case w lU be found lu the pohej by which 
Govertiment disconnected it«elf from the manage- 
ment of the religion* institnUons of the country 
Q 3 —I understood you to say that, at 
Chittagong and two other stations, the Govern- 
ment colleges should be aboil bed, riece there is 
DO urgent demand for higher education in those 
districts Should there, then, m yoor view, al- 
wavs be an urgent demaud fora school of a forti 
cnlar class before snch a school is establuhed ? 

A 3 — Moet cerLunlj, bef re Govemmeut 
establishes any high school or college 1 referred 
especially to paragraph 61 of tbe Despatdi of 
Ihof 

Q \oti expressed the opinion that, 
though normal sohools for training teachers for 
secondary schools w'ytf be established, voti would 
sUllyr^cr the mai!teT« being trained in ordinary 
colleges SMCc their rtndeoG have time to go 
through a full coarse of normal training 
IS to give this tniDing 7 
J J —I prvwime, specially qualified teachers 
Q 5— You do now then, assume tliat all 
ordinary masters in ooUegei are competent to give 
such a training? 

J 6— Colainjy not 

By Db Jeav 

tj J —Could you give any reason wliv the 
Well to-do classes show a preference for Govern 
ment m'titutiens ? 

A I —I presume it is a fact of common ex 
penence, all the world over, where such a choice 
awaG. "Va/rftn*. Tcaane, mi^i, 'ut gntn, ey , 
Govenunent prestige, tbe probability of a high 
fee wconiig more select pupils, the high qualifi« 
Gons of the staff 

Q 5— Again, can you give tbe reason why, 
among the coDdiUons which you require for an 
aided school, to compete suece-sfullv with a Gov- 
evumeut school you rcckou this condition, that tbe 
fees should be lower m the aided school than m 
the Government school^ 

A 3 — 1 have already stated that it u a 
rough-aid ready way of couBterbalaocmg Govern- 
ment prestige 

Q ^ —If it be true that Government schools 
«id oolleges stand ahead of mded schools and col 
legeo.wereGovernment to withdraw from thedirect 
management of msUuetion, should not Govern- 
ment m order to prevent any detenorabon, take 
meinires before withdrawing to secure the n«e of 
the standard of instruction to aided colle-res to tbe 
level of that now attained in GOierniaent colleges? 

A ff— I dispute the assimpbon I have al 
ready stated mmew on this ■nihject in my evi 
douce Any alleged infenoritv in the standard of 
mstraettoa m aided institutiors i largely due to 
thecoudi ions uod«rwhichth3yhavcloTiOTV,e»pe- 



cwllj’, as rfffinls Calcutta to the existence of the 
(lovernment institutions which draw oft the better 
class of puiils 

Sy iln TrAllD 

Q— In the event of Government appoint- 
ments being awarded bj competitive examination, 
would It be necessaty to provide academic rewards 
such as Fellowships, to sustain the desire for pure- 
ly academic education? 

. .J— 1 do not thmlc we should transfer to 

India arrangements which have grown up in Eng 
land, and which would be, to soy the least, prema- 
ture in this country I would leave the develop- 
ment of the Fellowship sj stem to the people of the 
country 

By P. Eanganada Hudalitar 

Q 1 — ^In the answer to question 18 yon re- 
comAend the employment of native professors 
'Mav I ask jou to state what professorships natives 
arc, in your opinion, competent to hold ? 

— 1 presume that, as regards native and 
European professors, each individual has his own 
peculiar capabilities I knoiv native gentiemen 
who are penvctly competent to undertake English 
History, Fhvlosophy,andMathMnaUca Thoteacb 
ing of Indian ebssics in Bengal is entirely in the 
iiands of native professore 1 have known native 
gentlemen tram candidates cucccsgfully for the 
IlA degree, and in tome cases even for the M A 
degree 

q answer to question 10 you speak 

of determining the grant to an institatioa by the 
number of students in it In that case the larger 
the aumlcr of students m an institution, the greater 
(he grant, and the greater also the income from 
fees Again, the smaller the number of students 
the smaller the grant and the smaller also the 
income from fees Should the same institution 
enjoy ff double advantage or sulTer a. double disad 
vantage? 

J -The number of students is only one of 
the considerations mentioned in my etatement 
In working out my suggestion, 1 thuiL it will be 
found that there is not a double advantage I 
assume that s certain estoblishmeot is necessary 
for a certain number of pupds If the popds fall 
short of that number, the grant is limited ty the 
grant for each pupil If the pupils exceed that 
number, the expenditure on the establishment 
mast be increased , and in any case the grant 
which 1 recommend is not to exceed a maximum 
grant fixed for each class of colleges or a certain 
proportion of the act^ cost of maintaimng the 
college At the same time 1 beg to observe that 
this u a tough outline only, the dctaib of which I 
cannot now undertake to work out 

Q S— You saj, m viswer to qaestion S3, 
that a costly educational establishment interferes 
with the close and intimate rebtions that ought 
to subsist between master and pupil MiD you 
kindly explain how this comes about ? 

U 3 — By a costly educational establishment 
I mean one involving high salaries I believe it 
is a fact of common eiT'eneuce that a man t poa 
tion and character are largely affected by his sala 
ry It may not affect his attitude towards others 
to any great extent , bat it certainly affects the 
altitode of others towards 1 im The statement I 
in my evidence is merely an application of this 1 
Bengsl 


general jwinctple, but I have heard statements 
from stndents themselves that fully bear out the 
general principle It must not, however, be sup 
posed that I wish in any way to suggest that the 
present officers of the Education Department re 
eeive too high salaries for then services On this 
subject I express no opinion 

By Mr Croft 

Q 1 — You have advocated the maintenance 
of a Govemment college at Pat&a for the Province 
of Debar ronsidenng the simillar circumstances 
of the Province of Orissa, would you not think it 
advisable to maintain a Government college at 
Cuttack with the same object, namely, to qualify 
tho natives of the province to carry on the admi 
nistrativc work of the province ? 

•d 1 — In my judgment the necessity of a 
college at Patna rests on a wider basis than the 
interests of the Province of Behar Considenng 
tho range of country and the variety of circnm 
stances in {lengal, I think that three Government 
colleges ate necessary in present circumstances, 
and that the most convenient centres are Cal 
entta, Dacca, and Patna I do not recommend 
Patna merely for Behar In my opinion the 
necessities of Onssa mighh he fairly met, without 
the expense of a complete Government institution 
An aided college ought to be sufficient, and I 
(luak the sums raised for Baveoshaw Collet give 
hope that such a college might without difficdty 
be established I do notobjeetto acollegeatCut 
tack, but only to a Government college and I 
object to that on the ground that there is no 
sneh Qigeot need as to justify it In any case 
the mainteoanoe of B A classes there appears to 
me to be premature 

Q 5— You have taken exception to the re 
dnction of fees to scholarship holders in the Presi 
dency College Can yon state what is the amount 
of the reduced fee as now charged in that college? 

A — I understand the fee charged to scholu 
ship holders is Rs 10 

C 3 — ^Thst 18 to say, twice the amount of 
I the full fee in the aided colleges? 

! ^ 3 —Yes 

? d —At what rate are scholarship holders 
admitted m the Free Church Institution r ^ 

J d— Bs 6 

I Q 6 — Do you think that any but an insig 
nificant fraction of Government appointments in 
Bengal of the value of Bs 60 and upwards is now 
given to persons who are not graduates? 

A 6—1 am nnable to give exact figures 
indeed, 1 am not aware that any complete return 
has ever been published But even if such ap- 
pointments are generally given to graduates, I 
think they ought to be given hy competition At 
present candidates "believe ngbtly or wrongly, 
that no one can succeed without a patron, which, 
to say the least does not tend either to produce oi 
to develope a spirit of independence Competition 
appears to me to be the only method likely to 
secure at once self reliance on the part of the 
candidates and complete impartiality on the part 
of those who have the disposal of the appoint 
Bvenfs The Btatemeots in my evidence as to llt« 
present mode of making appointments is merely ■ 
generalisation of facts that have come under mv 
own observation, and of statements made to trm 
again and agam, by candidates for situation* and, r' 
Government ' j. 
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Q lou BA) Uiat “with a fair fieM and 
no fafouci os rogaris eiaminations, schohnlnjM, 
and admission to Oorernmcnt son icc,*’ >t would 
l>o po=’ible for a non.Oo>enimcnt coWego nndor 
certain pronsions to bocome influentul and stable 
wlicn in direct competition with a Oovemmont 
college According to your cxpenenco is sneb 
“ iair field ” ollercd m Bengal ? 

A (7— Most ccrlainlr Tlio expression used 
by me was intended to w undcrsti^ mer«.lj os 
part of a general statement It bus no itferenee 
wbatcicr to tbe present sUtc of matters in Btngal, 
where non Ooiemment institutions are, in my 
judgment, treated with complete impartiality aa 
regards examinations and scholarshins, and with 
as mueb impartiality as is nttainime under the 
present system of making appointments to Goeem* 
ment sen icc 

Q y— Is not the leading principle of the 
Education Despatch, nr , the further derclopment 
of education by encouraging pnrato effort by 
means of grants-in aid,«-i8 not this pnocipfe 
based mainly on the declared impossibility of pnK 
vidmg from provincial funds alone the funds re* 
<]mred for the various kinds of edocntion contem 
plated in the despatch? And, conre-incnliy, docs 
this principle apply ivith any great force to the 
maintenance of a school like the Hare School, 
which involves no cost to Covemmeot? 

A 7~The leading principle of the £daeaiion 
Despatch u ''the more extended and systcmatio 
promotion ofgoticral education in India" (para> 
graph 8), partly by direct efforts on the part of 
Qovctnmtnt, partly by Uie encouragement of 
private effort by srants>in aid (paragraphs 
‘ The aidoption of tiie latter method is to & certain 
extent based on the consideration meotioDcd in 
the question . and to that exloat it may be ad« 
suited that the principle, os stated in the question, 
docs not apply with any great force to the cwo of 
the Hare School Dot the pnnaplc is based also 
on " the exertions and liberality of the edneated 
and wealthy natives of India and of other bcne> 
volent persons " in the matter of education, and 
on "the advantage of fostering a spirit of relianco 
upon local exertions and combination for local 
porposea/ ’which is expressly declared to be *' of 
itself of no mean importance to the well being 
of a nation " 'PrcFia this point of new any sys- 
tem of education by the direct efforts of Govern 
ment must be vegavded as temporary , and this 
is expressly declared to be the case in paragraphs 
61 62 of the despatch, which distiactly contem- 
plate a time "when any general systern of educa- 
tion entirely provided by Government may be 
discontinued, with the gradual advance of the 
system of grants in aid, and when many of the 
existing Government institutions, especially those 
of the higher order, may be safely closed or trans- 


ferred to the management of local IksIics under 
tho control of, and aidwl by, the State " In no 
other wav can a spmt of self-reliance be fully 
develor«o the permanent mamtenante of ft *cl«»l 
backed by the prettije of Govemroent mu»t dis- 
conngc reliance upon local effort*. Tlve line of 
argument cmbodi^ m the question leads directly 
to the pcrmancilt maintcnanec of Oovemment 
lostitRtionj like the Hare School , but tins, though 
not inconiistcnt with the one consilrraticn men- 
tioned in the question, is clearly loronsi-stent* 
I with the second K»n«iJeratiun on winch Ibo a»lop- 
j lion of the grant-in m 1 system is based, and with 
I jwragnph f4, which is the logical soqncnce ef 
that coneiJerition Indeed, Calcotta is a stage 
beyond anything eontcroplatcil in the despatch, 
for even grants-in-ai 1 hive been withdrawn, » Inch 
elmW mean* that Government Khools for sreond- 
aiy education might "safely lie eloeed," and that 
such schools are in ibo most direct competition 
snlb private effort s 


Httracl from Dittia* Collfgt Jleptrt /or^lSTO 
{r(/erreiJ ta t* emrer PJ). 

Tbs entrance Ftsmmsl on {• (otenttr as s c<rti£eate 
ol Intug ruied Si w Sn > nsblist nwnUtJ w at »U evtftU 
imrotUnt, la the snrtb fore sitastioai bnl asyttirs be 
jond Ihst eretas lo be rmuded by lasnr *• inere ores 
aenUl thso nsefsl 6 tulieni ran be eoUiecd vitbaat 
ft Pint Art! er ft UA mtiGraU, sad «v«n wbra (besa 
MsmiftftlkDns base bren K u ssceeiingiy difSmU 

t« ebUio ftny iitciilien ftUw* tbs levrr grade* Is obUia 
leg employDifet, the sJrasUge of hansg pwwd tbe 
biaher eisiBinst oes ii *t beet probleiesU^ Qie eu 
bftnlly sreadcr that Bsey prefer to begia the eeaivli ftt tbe 
eut est veeft^ble raoneftt. end Ibftt tU; n^rd it s* ft new 
wui* «i tia* SBil trouble to auiy tbew eluii « to say 
ti cher noiot Tie iJesl of edunlion embodied la this u 
evtitiftfy not bigb bat it bw ftt til eveaU the nent of 
beingpnrtietli ftod prtheps it ibbt sstreest soioe Ime of 
•aMft sibieb. by eomifttieg tbe toUs of siIiiuh on to tbe 

C ' he eerviee with Mine of tbe higher sUee* ef oar edacft- 
stsTiWa) might xire ft moeb needed etiranlae to etad}, 
•odeoAte onreyilem to prodace Per bicher mblte than 
•re at pment fttiftiotble It b ftheonf to euppoee tbftt 
Gosereiaeat obtftioi tl * bevt men either by tbeVspbexstd 
I end elemtoUry eiiminilioei tbel ftr« held lO eoue olScce 
I or by tbepnetee, vbicb obteioi in olbrr* of eppofnlini; 
tbe eon er Ihe nrpbrw ortbecoiuis of come one alrredy 
In tbe otCcp er ereO tbs mao wba prodace* tbe beet (eeti 
nranielt It » I gh time that ail each onuitufutory 
metbeds were replii^ by • Cirii Srrrice Commuiioo 
wboeedely It eboald be loezunjoe tccording to some fixed 
etftodtrd all candidates tor eppoiotaeoU under Oorern 
OKot of the situeof (<ay) II* W ft month end upwards 
mi* would not apply to appointmeDU in tbe Educat on 
lirpertmeat) If ■ niinimam limit of *ge (say 19 or 19 ) 
sreie fued and tbe lUndard were placed pretty bigb anij 
i(ftUeppotolraentt otbettbati tlioM recommended by tbe 
Conueiss oners were diullowed wt iboaM eemre not merely 
•s important reform in the mode of mabins erpointiDenta 
voder Qoxernmenl, bat edao ft most ratdibl* *1101010$ to tbe 
ligber education and pro lanta t more highly ednested 
class of pobUo serrant* 


Evidence of Db Mahbkdba Dai. SntCAB, M D 


Quel state what CppportmatieB you 

have bad of forming an opinion on tbe subject of 
eiiucalton in India, and. in. what province yonr 
experience has been gamed 

Antt A— I have myself passed tbioogh rtadent 
life, and watched tbe progress of ednoation m this 
country, especially Bengal I »tn a Fetlaw of tli« 
Calcutta University, being a member of ite Ih 
colty of ArU I have founded the Indian Asso- 


ciation for the Cultivation of Science, vntb a view 
to enable my countrymen to cultivate science in 
»U its blanches 1 have been induced to do this 
from senous neglect of science-feiching in our 
selioola and colleges I am the Honorary Secte- 
twy of that institution, and one of its lecturers on 
Physics * 

Que* 5— Do you think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
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on ft round bnsii, and u capable of d(.Tclopment ap 
to thi n*quircnientj of tlie community ? Can foa 
any improTcmcntii in tlio triUm of admin* 
istralion or m tno course of in«tmctio(i? 

Jm 2— Nofjstem of primary education can 
b» uid to be ptoood on a sound bvi«, onlcst it can 
fulfil the following rcipiircmcnts — 

(1) It sboul 1 be acccssibli. to cliildrcn of all 

clo-iisea of the communiti, imsiwctuo 
of tbeir circumstances and position 

(2) It rliould meet tlio tviuiremcnU of those 

cloiscs ttbo cannot adcance thcic tlnl* 
drew to higher education 

(S) It should bo the basis of higher rduca 
tion 

Jud^l bv tbis standard, the system of pnmaiy 
education in vogue in Ikngal cannot bo Mid to 
hare l>ccn placed on a sound basis It lus sup 
plin{ed, and is supplanting, the old indigenous, the 
Vtucuroaliasar, ortho pilhsala* system ^Miereter 
it has done so, it has cs-ascl to fulfil the reoaire* 
ments of tho lower, and ]artl] of tlic mt 1 Ile,elas.scs 
of native socitt) At the samo time it does not 
appear to me to be a good basis of higher rduca* 
tion 

The improvements I would rccommcnl are 
suggested by what I hare soi 1 aboi«. The sys- 
tem should b* so administered as to embmeo a 
wider and widi.r area, so as ultimately to lease no 
human heieg untouched by it Ihe courMi of 
iiutructiooi should embrace tbo subjects of the 
iadi|^oous lyiUm, such as wntmg, lueatal anth 
metie, practical meosuratnn and at tbo umo time 
ihsnil direct ihe atteation of students to the study 
of common things and their obiioas properties 
This Utter procidurc will serve as a substantial 
foundation of nal higher education 

Qte* 5— In your rronneo is primary instmc 
tion sought for by Ino people in general or by 
rarticnlar classes only 7 Uo any classes specially 
hold aloof from It, and if so, why? Are any 
cUssos practically excluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes? M hat is the attitude of the 
inflacDtial classes towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knowledge to every class of society? 

An» 3 —So fat as 1 liave b«n able to ascer- 
tain, pnmary instructioo is sought for by tbe pco- 
pie m general Xo class would hold aloof from 
It if they were convinced of its practioftlly useful 
nature, and if, moreover, it were access hie to th/'ir 
means Tlie caste system practically excludes tho 
very lowest classes such as the nefltrt (so-called 
•weepers), iadir, doni, &c Tho attituloof tbo 
infiuential by which 1 mean the wealtbyr and 
highcr-castc classes, is bccomiog more and more 
liberal towards tho extension of pnmary educa- 
tion I do not think it is yet, and throughout 
the country, altogether of tliat broad enlightened 
character as not only to view with satisfaction the 
dilTusion of edncation among the masses, but to 
deem it a privilege to be able to take part in that 
diffusion I positively know of instances of eJo* 
rated influential men who arc very jealous of tho 
spread of education amongst tbe peasant^ and 
artuan classes, who dread the compromise of their 
position by tlie elevation of the lower classes that 
will follow tbeir education I do not deny the 
fact of liberality displayed by our wealthy and 
inflnetitial classes in aid of education, but that 
liberality IS la many cases, more from a desire to 
phase toe Oovemment than from a genuine sense 


of duly and phibnlhropy I fwl bound thus to 
give out my Mews on tho subject, in the interests 
of education 

Qnet 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist III your province ? IIow far arc they a rchc 
of on ancient Milage system? Can you desenbe 
the subjects and cliaractcr of tho instniction given 
in tliem and the system of discipline m vogue ’ 
Mlut fees are taken from the scholars? From 
wbvt classes arc the masters of each schools gene 
rally selected, and what arc llieir qaaliDcations’ 
IIssc any arrangements been made tor training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circUDistmccs do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account os part of a 
•yitem of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpo^o? Are the mas 
ters wiihng to accept State aid and to conform to 
th^ rules under which sneh aid is given? How far 
has the granUin-ai 1 syxtcm been extended to indi 
genous schools, and ran it 1« further extended? 

J»* -Indigenous schools exist jet largely in 
the interior of the province, far away from tho 
highways of commumentton I look upon them 
as d'cayiDg relics of (he old MlUgesjsUm The 
subjects of iftslruetion compnsc mental anthmelic 
practical mensuration (measurement of land, cubi 
cal measurement of tanks, of boats), zemindary 
accounts, Ictter-wnting moral instruction based 
upon I'auranic legeads aril stones The disci 
pline m these Kbools is ntfacr of a scierc charac- 
ter Tlie gurumahasay is more an object of dread 
than of respect and love Of vciy low morals 
himself, he very often teaches tbe boys to ho and 
steal for his sake, and hence cannot command 
cither respect or love They are not, rfoperly 
speaking, selected but they form thcmscfies into 
Mhoolmasters Iliey arc generally from among 
the poor and ignorant of the ht»hcr chssee of tliu 
commuaity ih're is a proverb among our fond 
mothers liiat whoever among their children will 
not bo able to turn out a bright boy in school will 
pursue tho occujiatiOn of a gurumahasay And 
this IS not to bp wondered at Tho highest remu 
oeration a gurumaliasay can hope to obtain is bo 
trilling that no man of any subslaneo or worth 
would take to the vocation The fees charged 
vary from an anna to four annas per month ^ ery 
often (ho payment is in kind, and this is at the 
bottom of the demoralisation that 1 spoke of be- 
fore namely, tlint tho pupils are induced to he and 
steal for the gurumahasay Tra ning schools havi. 
boen established for the training of tho guruma 
basay but 1 cannot say if they have proved at all 
elEcient The gurumaliasay would be willing to 
accept State aid, hat unless the rules under 
wbiA such aid is given be simple and workable, 
they are hkcly to produce serious demoralisation 
I •boaldodiisc the stipcndiaijsystem supplement 
ed by the payment by results It is only by tbis 
method that the indigenous schools that already 
exist can bo turned to good account and tl at 
more and more such schools may be established 
where none exist 

Qaet 5 — Wliat opinion does your expenence 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instrucUon? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service vi ith boys edu 
cated at school ? 

Am 5 —Sad personal expenence has taught me 
the utter worthlessness of home education,' ^ had 
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iieatlj rnmed my own boy by keopng tun at 
borne, Tntb tte object o! keewng bun from con 
tanunatwn w^tt inunoral sctool boys Fnctioa of 
Bund with lomd is absolntelv necessary for tte 
free development of the faculties It engenders a 
spint of bealtby rivalry and ambition. Jt brings 
home to the mmds of the pupils their own de 
ficiencies, which lead to the first step towards male 
ing efforts at improvement It mrases spint into 
the shy and the tioud and represses the too great 
forwaroncss of the coucated As a general mle, 
home edmiation Tmlrpa hoj^ too shy and nervous, 
too hesitating and diffident, to be able to compete 
on equal terms at examinations for the public 
service, with boys educated at school 

S —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or rmaided, for the supply 
of mementary instruction in rnral district* ? Can 
yon enomerate the private agenaes which exist 
for prtanoting pmnary in^roction? 

Am & — As yet Government cannot depend 
much on private effort for the supply of element* 
ary instrucbon in rural districts Gorernmeot 
must begin with aiding indigenous schools, and 
then may gradually withdraw its aid when they 
I ecome self supporting I do not think there is 
any private agency worth the name, except mia- 
evonanes few sud far between, by wlncb element 
aty education is being suppbed to nlbges in 
rural distncta 

Que* 7 —How far, m yonr opinion, can funds 
■&.igned for primal ^ucaUou in riral dutnets be 
advantsgeousV s<umnistered by district com 
mittees or local hoards? Hhat are the proper 
limits of the coutrol to he exerc sed Iw such 
bodies? 

A** r —Fnnds assgued for primary edocation 
in rural districts may be safely placed in the 
Lands of district committees or local boards to 
be sdmuustered by them They should be held 
responsible for the maintenance and efficiency of 
the schools under their charge and consequently 
they should have control over the gorumahasays 
or schoolmasters. They should not have abcoiote 
control over the coarse of studies wLkL sboold 
be fixed by the XXepartment of Fnhhe Instruction 
with theu aid and advice Hut they should be 
allowed to select text brnks. 

Qsri 8— 'Wbat classes ©f schools, should, in 
TOUT opinion, be entrusted to municipal com 
mittees for support and managemeut? Assomin** 
that the provision of elementary instraction in 
towns IS to be a charge against montcipal funds 
what security would you snggwt sgainst the pw 
s bility of municipal committees bihlg to luke 
suffcient provision? 

Am 8— Now that munieipalibes are being 
relieved of their duty to maintam the police, 
they may be charged with the support and mam 
tenance of all claves of schools except colleges 
and collegate schools W^tever sectm^ there 
m ffht be against municipal commrtteeB fallii^ to 
make provision for conservancy and anitation 
nould be sufficient against their falling to make 
provision for the support and maintenance of 
schools under their clmrge 

Quet 9 — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers is 
primary schools? MTiat is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ’ Do they exert 
a teneficjil indaonce arnon,, the villagers ? Can 


yon suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
tot improving theit piKitwn? 

jiu 9 — social status, in point of c^fe, of 
the village echoolmaater u good But tlm, tu the 
absence of real worth, cannot command much 
respect. Added to this, their poverty prevents 
I them from exemsing much influence in the 
TiHage But where they aw the only people who 
. can read and wnte, as is sometimes the case, they 
do command respect and exert considerable in 
j finenoc Their position can never be improved 
withant independence, and independence can never 
be eecnred without increased pay Their conneebon 
with Government, as contemplated by the stipen 
diary srstem, may tend to make them more w 
spectabie in the eyes of villagera, and thus nlti 
matcly bring them increased fees 

Qaes iO — VThat subjects of instruetion, if 
inti^uccd into prunaiy schoob, would make 
them mow acceptable to the conuaunity at large, 
andepecially to the'agnenltural classes? Should 
any special means be uopted for Tnakmg the in 
strnction in such subjects efficient ? 

An* to — ^The subjects which used to be 
taught in the old pathsalas, and which I have 
mentJODed above, wonld, if introdnced into pn 
maiy schoob, render them more acceptable to the 
community at large Elementary instruction in 
practical agncolture would render them more at* 
tractive to the agncnltonl claKee. Such tnstntC' 
tion never prevailed in the pathsalas and might he 
very advantageonslr istrodnoed. Bn^ aa this 
wuuld be a novel subject special means should be 
adopted for making the instruction m it efficient 
We most have eWmentary sgncultnral pnmers 
prepared by very competent aathonbee who are 
not only conversant with saentifie agriculture, hut 
sbo with agricnltuTe as is praebsed by the Tni^nn 
cnltivator which has its ecienbfic, as well as its 
local, practical value 

0»« 11 —Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schoob of your province the dialect 
of tbepwpb ? and i£ not, are the schoob on that 
account le^ nsefnl and popubr? 

Am It — The vernacoiax taught in the pn 
maiy schoob of Bengal is, so for as the Hmdos 
•are concerned, the dialect of the people 

Qmei 12 — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in yonr opinion tor the promotion of 
cdocstico amongvt a poor and ignorant people ? 

Ami 12 — ^The ey tem ©E payment by results 
alone wonld not be suitable for the promotion of 

educabon amongst the Indian villagers who are a 

poor and Ignorant people Supplementing the 
. system of stipend, it wonld be a valnahle aid to 
rtiw promotion. 

Qmtt fd —Have you any suggestions to make 
. res“rdmg the taking of fees m primary schoob ’ 
•^’^“~Hith reference to fees in thepnmary 
' schoob 1 should fix a very low minimum , but it 
> should ho open to tho«e in better circumstances to 
* W higher fees Indeed, 1 should try to encour 
age such payment. Payment m land I shonld dis 
I courage «x«pt when it is volontaiy and takes the 
t form of pnvate presents. 

Q»«* 14 —Will yoa fsvonr the Commiaaon 
. jnth your vi^ first as to how the number 
I of pnmary schoob can h© increased and second 
‘ ** gradually rendered more 

t emcieat v 

1 Am Id.— The extension of the stipendiary 
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supplemented by tbe payment-by resulta system 
will botb incre^e the number and improve the 
efficiency of primary schools 

Qiies 15 — Do you know of any instances in 
which Govcrnmetit educatwnal institutions of the 
higher order base been clo^d or transferred to the 
tnansgement of local bodies, as contemplated m 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854, and 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
effect lias not been given to that proTision ? 

Ant 15 —I do not know of any such instance 
in Bengal 

Quu 16 —Do jou know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might he closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests which it is tlio duty of Gov* 
eminent to protect? 

Am 16 — 1 do not think any Government 
ediieabonal mstitution, especially of the higher 
order, could be closed without serious injury to 
education How far any such institution conld be 
transferred to any private body, I am not com- 
petent to pass an opinion upon I tliink, in tbe i 
present state of the country, such transference I 
would he detnniental to the cause of education I 


Q«c* 17 —In the province with which yon are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready (o 
come forward and aid, even more esteosirely than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools a^ 
colleges upon the grant-in aid system ? 

Am 17 —I do not know I know of one 
instance of a patriotic zemindar, Babu Jay Kissen 
Ulookcrjea, who had offered to found, not a col* 
Iceo for general instructiou but an agncaltural 
college itv his village of Uttarpara, i! Govern 
ment would contribute its share, tbe offer was 
sot accepted by Oevemment 

Qwes i5— If the Oovemment, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw after 
a given Jerm of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would bo best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the intenm, so as to secure the maintcaauce of 
euck maUtivUnn on a private footing; ? 

Ant iS— 'As] bare said above, Govornment 
should not annoiiDce its dcterniination to withdraw 
from the maintenance of any higher edacaliona] 
institntion 

<2i!«s 19 — Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of Its admiDHtration 7 Are the grants ado. 
quatc in the case of («) colleges, (4) boys’ schools, 
(e) girls’ schools (d) normal schools ? 

Jnt 19 —So fur as 1 know, tbe grsnt-in aid | 
system is iniJe<]uat« and has been a fertile aource 
of encourapog fraud Unless supplemcfltetl by i 
payment by results, it would bring on stagna- I 
tion I 


Qnet 20 — llow far h the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practi 
cal neutrahtv, • e , one m which a school or a col 
li go has no adranUge or disailvantage as regards 

Government aid and inspection from any tchgiou# 

principhs that are taught or not taught in it/ 

^0 — So fat av senoobs and colleges under 
the direct fup<.rT»fiQn of Government are concern 
ed the instruction imparted is stnetlv neutral m 
regards rcligi us teaching But a simple consider* 
•tion of proportion would show that Ciovtmment, 


I ia subsidising Chnstiaw mi^ionary schools and 
colleges, has broken through religious neutrality, 
as regards the hulk of the population who pay the 
revenues But m my opinion it is not the fault 
of Government that missionary educational lusti. 
tntwns ewst It is the fault of the people them 
selves If they had sufficient inslitutions of th»ir 
own, missionary institutions would bo nowhere,—* 
at least they would esut only for Christians in 
which case they would be much fewer than they 
are And when people resort to missionarr in- 
stitutions, Government cannot, properly speaking, 
be charged with vvolating religious neutrality hy 
aiding them In aiding them Government can* 
not be Old to have any other object m v lew than 
that of aiding the cause of education in general 
Qnet 21 — hat classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and c< lieges 
for the education of their children? IIow far is 
the complaint well founded that the wcaltliy 
classes do wot pay enough for such education? 
II hat w the rate of fees payable for higher cduca* 
tion IQ your province, and do you consider it 
adequate 

Am 5/ —Tbe classes that avail themselves of 
Government or aided schools and colleges am 
chiefly the middle and the lower classes Tlie 
higher classes arc more sivitlietie as to rdueation, 
not becau<c they are more niggardly in the matttr 
of educatvoo, but hccau>a they do not liLc to sub- 
ject their children to the rigorous discipline of 
schools Tliey arc absurdly and foolishly tender 
and indnlgvnt to the luxurious and en«e loving 
propensities of tbcir children In Calcutta tlia 
rale of fees for higher education varies from 
lU 12 10 the PrestJency College to He 9 to (he 
proprietary colleges 

Qtet Can you adduce any instance of n 
PTopnetary «hool or college supported entirely 
by fees 

Ant In Calcutta there arc no leas than 
four or five proprietary college*, such as the 
Metropolitan Institution, which teachev no to.tho 
B A standard, the Albert and the City Colleges, 
the Onenta! Seminary, and the Training Academy 
Tlicre arc also several propnetary schools In 
I Shibnorv thetc is one biglicr-cliAs English sebixd 
which IS supported by fees and by pnvate sub* 

I ecnptions without any aid from Government. I 
^ do not koow of any other instance (f a purely 
unaided school in the mofussil 

Qurt 23 —Is it IQ your opinion possible for a 
non Government nutitution of the higher order 
to hi coma inOueatial anl atablt when in direct 
competition with a similsr G iveroment lostitu 
tion? If to, iindtr what conditions do you con- 
sider that vt nvigUt Icconva so? 

Jmt 23 — 'ie*, quite pos-uble In fact the 
possibility has been demonstrated in the case of 
the Metropolitan Inrtitation fonn led hv Pandit 
Ifwara Chandra ^ iJyasagara. T1 c cotiuitions ct 
successful compeiition with Govemincnt institu 
tions are a staff of able and eora{»tciit teacher* 
and thorough eflkicnt supervision 

Qsr* 21— 1» tl>e raose of bieber vdueation in 
vour provinee injured by any unhealthy compi* 
titian and if ao, what remedy, if anr, would you 
appiv ? 

Ant ff— I do not know 
Qmf* 23— Po educatol natirr* in your pro- 
V(iM« readily End remancratire vmj'oyment’ 
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Jat 25—1 do net tbint they do Bat this is 
jnoic Ifoni B pTtjadice agam^ gradnatea «nt«- 
tainsd, if I nustate not, chieflr by European 
enjpl<^rs. 

Q«ei 25 — ^Is the mrtrnction imparted in 
«eeon4ary E»,hool5 calcnlated to store the mind, ot 
llio«e trho do not pnrsne their studies farther wT*h 
laetul and practical information’ 

Ami 25 — ^They do to a certain estent Bnt 
they might he greatly improved, and this will de- 
pend upon the modificatioa in the Entrance ctmrse, 
withoot which it will be impossible to eHect anr 
improvement in the conree of instmction in the 
eecondaiy aiools 

Qiet 27 — Do yon thinh th^re is any truth m 
the statement that the attenbon of teachers and 
pupils is undolv directed to the Eatrance Ei a m i n 
aboa of the Univeraty ? If w are you of opnuon 
that this ciicnmstanee impairs the pracbcal valoe 
of the edneabon is secondary 'chooh for the re- 
(juiremeuts of ordinary life’ 

Am* S7 — ^There is nt» ijnesbcm aboat the &ct 
that the aHenhon of teachers and popiL is direct- 
ed almost eolely to the Entrance Eiamtnaiion ot 
the Universitr This must be the case if the 
»Tstem IS, M It ongh» to be, a conbnuwis srstem 
of edneabon Tins circtimstance onght not to 
impair, as it now does to some extent, the pneb 
nlealnc ot the edneabon in eecondary echoob for 
the requirements of life The correebre wonld be 
the modiScnbon of the Entrance course- I 
should, however, enter mj protest against wbatxs 
hazily ondersto^ as practical edacabon. U in 
elementary edneabon np to the Entrance conre 
too much attention i> direct^ to the tO'Called 
pncbsal hranehee of fcnowledge, we shoold he 
converting general into ieehaioal clncatioo, and 
thereby frsstrate the Terr end and aim of ednea 
two it9«U, which IS culture One very senons 
defect ID the instruction given in secondary 
•chools If the very little uaportanoe attached to 
pietry, which, though it does not lead to ai^ prac- 
tical vewilt*, IS of the high**t value from a tvuJv 
edncabonal point of new 

Qses 2S— Do Tou think that themimberof 
pupils lu eecoudary echoob whopie-eotthcmselves 
for the Uiuversity Entrance Examination u nndaly 
large when compared with the reqnuemeots ot 
the coontrv? If you think #o, what do von 
regard as the causes of this state of things and 
what remedies would you susrgert’ 

Jat 2S— This que<tion, 1 am afraid implies a 
too low view ot education If the object ot 
•vlucation 13 the culture and development ot the 
mind, we cannot have too many educated men 
in th® couBlrv But even if that object were to 
vaable men to earn thetrlirclQiocid, the more dif 
fused and the more improved the svi*em of eda 
cation the better 1 would on no aocount check 
tbe number of students who ptv«eut themselves 
for tbe Entrance Examination Tbe object of all 
uatmual edocabc^n should be to find ocl m“n of 
talent, and the greater the number of men 
brought under its laPneaco, the more men of 
talrnt will nse np for th» benefit of tbe coaotrr 
aad of the world 

<J«<s 29/— lyhat vistm prevails in ywrr pr^ 
Vince wiih reference toschoUrshipK. andhaveToa 
aav renurVf to make on the mbjecl’ Is the 
wUoUr«tip sWe-a tinjun»ny sdmitiistercd as 
Vtwien Dovcinaeat and aid d schooti* ^ 


Jmi 20 — ^Tbe^tem of scholarships is a gcwl 
one, and is imp^uily administered For the 
development of talent and discoverv of genius 
from among the lower and the middle vilasse*, 
where they most ahotmti, I would still further in- 
crease the ncmler of Fcholarships 

Qtu 00 — ^Is manieipal support at present 
exteoded to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong 
mg to missionary or other bodies, and how far 
' la this snimort li^ly to be pennasent’ 

' Ami 30-—U present muniapol support to 
t in-aid EidiocU is far from what iVcugbt to 
But when municipalities come tube chiiged 
with the management of schools, that support is 
litxly to be permanent , but how far it will 
adequate I ennnot say. 

<^afi 31 — Does the DDivei<ity camcalura 
aCorda snSicicnt tTamiEgforteacheremscooTidary 
seboob, or are special normal schools needed for 
thepuipo®e’ ^ 

An 31 — The University cnmcnlata does not 
aCord, as it la not meant to do any tmaxag for 
teachers m secondary sdiools But the ednotion 
received by Urui eraty graduates, so tar as it goes, 
u, in mv opinion, vuthcient to enable the graduate 
to perfonn the fmictions ot a teacher Foe science- 
tea^ng, which ought to be introduced into all 
echoob theUniverntr gradoate is unfit, because 
he baa never had opnortunibes of leanuog acienoe 
expenmentallv, without which science cannot be 
learnt, much I» taught, properly The Indian 
A«ocution for the estivation cf wence mar be 
made to serve as a good normal school for science 
teachers. 

Qmet S2— 'HTiatis tbe erstea of school in. 
spectioa jsjrsned in j'our proTiste’ In what re- 
spect IS It capable of unpiorem^nt ’ 

An 52— U'e hare an elaborate, a rather too 
elaborate, srstem of school inspection which devours 
no le«3 than one veveath of the whole expendi*ure 
on education This might, aud ought to be, 
curtaJed 1 would abolish the whole clavs of 
In: 7 <ertorv, who il I mirtaVe not, do verylittle in. 
spectioual work Th»re is too much of report 
writing and too httle of edocational work done by 
tbem 

Qmei 33 — Can ^u auggert any method of 
seconng eScient vplnatarv ag»ncy in the wort o! 
inspection and examinatiou ? 

Ami S3 —The creahon of dirtnct committee* or 
local boatiis and the entrurting of some clis-es of 
schools to muiiiCipahtiei, will largely secure eS* 
cieut voluntary agency la tbe work rf insjectioa 
and examinatioo. 

Qaei dd.— How far do you consider the text 
blots la use in all schools euitabfe ’ 

i^iri —Are the present arrangemeaU cf tie 
Education Department in regaid to eaauunatious 
or text books, or is any <.*her wav, each as uo- 
necfvsanlv interfere with the free development of 
private isstitaticas? Do they in any wise teed 
to check the development of natora] character and 
ability, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Ami 3-t d do— I bare not paid jortvcular 
at*ent«n to the«e subjects, and I should pot there- 
fore pas* any opinion on them TheordvremarV 
that I shall make is that the course of isrttnctioo 
being fixed the eihool autbonties and the dirtnct 
committee* should be left free to cboo*e the text 
books 
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Quet 36 — In a complete scheme of edncation 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen- 

“ Ans 36 —In a complete syefem of education for 
India, Government must take charge of pnmaiy 
education Middle cla«s schools might gradually 
be left to private agency Collegiate Vacation 
must for some time yet be under Government pro- 
tection 

Quei 37 — ^Vhat effect do you think tie with- 
drawal of Go^emment to a laige extent from 
' the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
-growth of a spirit of rebanee upon local exertions 
.and combination for local purposes 7 

Am 37 — ^The withdrawal of Government to a 
large extent from the direct management of 
schools and colleges would, for along time tocome, 
have a very disaetrous effect on edacatton The . 
lowering of standard would he the inevitable con- I 
sequence I 

Qiiet 38 —In the event of the Govemment ! 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of latitutions would deteriorate f If you think 
so, what measures would j ou suggest m order to 
prevent this result ? 

Aru 83 —As I have said above, doteMoration 
of standard would be the certain result of Oovero- 
ment withdrawing from the direct management 
of schools and coUeges In each province 
there should be at least one college and one high 
school under Oovemmeot to serve as models I 
have epoken of several colleges and high schools 
havmg sprung up under private agency in the 
metropolis £nt they oue their etGcicncy and 
excellence to a large extent to tlie tict of*the 
existence of the Presidency College and the Hindu 
and Hare Schools 

Qura 39 — Coes deiinite instruction in duty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and ^ools 7 
Have you any suggestions to make on this sub- 
ject? 

Aitf instrwctfon la duty aad fAe 

pnnciples of moral condact does not occupy any 
place in the course of instruction in Government 
colleges and schools I do not, however, see my 
way as to how this can be introduced without 
religious teaching being associated with it I 
would not, however, hesitate to select works on 
ethics as text books, which have the least amount 
of special and proselytising rebgion, properly so 
called Here we have a good field for authorship 

Qitet 40 — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges m your province? Have jon any 
suggestions to make on the subject’ 

Am 40 — In some schools steps have been 
taken for gymnastic exercise*, but they a^jear to 
me to be too much of a professional lecfaiucal 
and artistic character TVhen discontinued, they 
entail disease and much phvsical suffering The 
object slioold be not to make professional gvmnasts 
of our boys, but to exercise their muscles and 
smews and bones to help the general development 
of tl e body 

Qhm 41 — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acqnamt- 
«i, and if so, what is its character? 


— Indigenous schools for giri do not 

Qnet 42 — What progress has been made by 
tie department in instituting schools Jor g ris , 
and what is the character of the instruction im 
parted in them ? I^^lat improvements can yon 
suggest ’ • 

Ant 42 — I can’t say much on the subject 

I Qnet 43 — Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

Atts 43 — I am for mixed schools up to a cer 
Uin age, say nine or ten The free mixture, or, as 
I sho Id prefer to say, fiee association of the sexes, 
u the first step towards the healthy development 
of the mind of both 

I Qnet 44 — hat w the best method of provid* 

I ing teachers for girls ? 

Ant 44— The best method of providing 
teachers for girls is to have normal schools for 
female teachers 

Quet 43 — Are the grants to girls' schools larger 
in amount, and given on less onerous terms, than 
those to boys’ schools, and is the distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Qnet 46 — In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Enro- 
peao ladies, and how far vvoiild it be possible to 
increase tlie interest which Udies might ta^ itv 
this cause? 

Aa* 4y d 46 —I have hardly anything to say 
on these subjects 

Qmt 47 —What do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you bav« already 
referred, that experience has brought to light m 
the educational system as it has been hitherto ad 
ministered’ What suggestions have yon to make 
for the remedv of sueli defects 7 
Alt 47 —The chief defect in the Indian educa- 
tional svetem IS the want (ifprovi'-ion even in 
collet, for science-teaching ihe only educa 
tiomd institutiOTi in the metropolis where we have 
a staff of able professors and suitable lahoratones 
for the teaching of physics and chemistry is the 
Presidency College The other colleges affiliated 
to the University are just beginning to make 
some prOTinon in this direction , hut without 
meaning any disparagement to them I am con 
strained to say that the provision is far from ade 
quate With a viewpartly to remedy this deficiency 
in onr educational ^*fein, but chiefly to enable my 
countrymen to pursue science for its own sake 
I projected, and have at la*t succeeded in 
founding, the Indian Association for the Culliva 
turn of Science, which fora beginning is doing good 
work So great is the necessity felt for exper- 
mentalion for the proper mastery of scientific 
truth* and so great is the avidity for witnessing 
and taking part in such experimentation, that stn 
dents even from the Pieudeney College come to 
the lectures of the Vswciation simply beeau^ the 
leelurere take particular care to illustrate by ex 
pmment every phy sieal fact and truth which tl ey 
have to impress upon tl e mind of their hearers 
The University has wisely hid d iwn ehborafe 
alternative subjects for the B or the Science 
coarse It is for educational institutions to make 
pnm<ioa for instruction in tbe«e eubjecls The 
Indian Assoc ation for the Cultmli n of Science 
mavbv.inadeto serve a*a centriliostitation for the 
teaching of the chief of these subjects, phy stes and 
chemieliy The Association is making earnest 



Ant 60 — Hits qu£«:tioti has already been an 
swercd in the aiTrmattvc 

Qbm 70 —Are the coodtltons on grants- 

in atJ are given m your province more onerous 
aad comphcafej than not^sary? 


Aat rO— The conditions on which grants-in 
a d are given are universally believed to be very 
ooecous and complicated One very demonstra- 
tive proof i« that they have given rise to fraud 
and much mjsander taadiaff 


Incidence of CnARiES H Tawney, Esq , M A. 

[The follow ngq esUoos (1 to^)) are epecu] and not tonUiaedin the SUndtrd List"] 


Q 1 — Are you acquainted with the state of 
the Government and private colleges in Sengal 
^ and more e«pecially of those m Calcutta ? 

\ A J — t am acquainted with the state of the 
Presidency College Calcutta and with the state of 
the other colleges in Bengal so far as it is indicated 
by the examinations of the Calcntta University 

Q S — By what means have you obtained 
that acquaintance and over what period does your 
knowledge extend 7 

J 2 — I hare obtained my acquaintance with 
the Presidency College aa Professor and Pnncipal 
with the other colleges, as Registrar of the Uni 
versitv I have been connected with the Presi 
dency College since December lS6k with the 
Umveraity as Registrar, since May 1877 

Q 3 — Hare you read the Resolution of the 
GoTertunent of India, dated the 3rd of 

February 1852? 

A 8 — have read it 

q 4 — TTith r^rd to colleges educat ag op 
to the B A standard of the Calcutta Uaivernty 
to what nees and to wbat soc al position do the 
students belong who receive mstrueboo in such 
colleges? 

A d— The following colleges sent up candi- 
dates to the last BA. Examination — , 


Raseoahaw College 
Cuttaclr 
Dacca College 
Enshnaghar College 
Patna College 
Rajshahre College- 
Presidency College 


^fetxopoUtaa lostitu 
tion 

General Assembly s la 
stitntion 

Free Church InH totion 
Hooghly College 
St Xaner'a College 
Buhop s College 


I can only answer the latter put of this ques- 
tion with regard to the Prendency College 

From the average of the four years from 1877 
to 1680 it appears that the proportion of students 
of the upper middle and lower classes in the Pee 
E dency Ojllege has been— 

Upper 2S 

Middle 808 

Jjower 0 


‘ Upper class" meansthosethe income of whose 
parents amounts to Ea 10 000 if denved faun 
Government service estate® or professions or to 
Ea 20 000 a year li derived from trade !Ebc 
middle classes inclnde those below the upper classes 
who are (1) officers of Govenunent other than 
menial servants constables and the like (2) 
holders of realised property yieldu^ an income 
Rs •’00 ayear andnpwards (3) professional men 
(4) bankers merchants and large traders The 
lower classes include those not included in cith^ 
of the above two classes 

The average proportion of rel gions has been 
Hiadus317 Musahnansll.ChnstiansS Nearly 
all the Hindus are Bengalis 
B«de»1 


Q 5 —Docs any such college exclude stu 
dents of certain classes ? If so on what grounds ? 

A 5—1 do not think that any class of stu 
dents IS excluded from any of these colleges ex 
cept Bishop 8 College I believe that others than 
Chnstians are not admitted there 

Q 6 — Is any of those colleges specially at- 
tended by certa n classes of students , if so what 
are the grounds of their preference for it ? 

A S —I beheve that Chnstians only attend 
Bishop s Cc^lege 

Q 7 —Are the courses of instrucboa snbstan 
tially idenbcal in all of them ? If not what is 
the cause of the difference^ 

A 7 —The following colleges sent np students 
for both courses in the last examination — 


IVes dency College 
Dacca College 
Kjishnagbar College 
(the A couiw u now 
abolished) 

Patna College 
St. Xavier's College 


Hooghly College (thw 
College has no A course 
now) 

General Aseewbly'e In 
stitution 

Free Charch Institution 
I Metropolitan Institution 


The Bishop B College sent up one student for the 
A course 

The Raven haw College only sent up for B 
conree 

TW Bajshahye CoUege only for the B course 

<2 5— Hanng regard to the appointed sub 
ject# of study what staff of ptofe sore is in your 
opinion requisite for duly impartinginstructiouin 
I su«^ a college 7 

A 8—1 propose to answer this question by 
slating the number of professors in the Presidency 
College I also presume that a college wh ch 
teaches up to B A will also teach up to hi A 

In the IVesidenoy College which teaches op to 
(be B A standard in both courses and also np to 
tbe MA standard we have 7 European Frofes- 
fots besides the Pnncipal, 4 Nafavc Professors a 
Pandit and a Mauin Or Iloernle (being also 
Head of the Siladrasa) is only counted os half a 
Professor so that his work is less than that of the 
others The following table gives the number of 
lectures in hours given by each Professor dunug 
the week*— 


TbePrscfpel lOyto 

XVeCewor E ^ 16y bi 

\a& vIm Vn Efcud' 


Pettj 16i „ 


10 bonrs 

m 
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Z iiow hand in the Abstract of Ijectures. 

Many of tbe®e Professors have to take home cx 
eru es to correct 
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On Ma«U 15Si, I Ivid in tlw G«wt»l 

Pejiartmcnt — 

Honour CLi«» , . • 17 

4tli \nr SO 

3nl » i> • • .57 

2nJ 130 

l.t „ . . .73 

Out rtii 1 nt« comm? from ctlior cnllr^o* to »t- 
IcuUectiirosinchtmiitrjf and ilijrical nirnoo 
till \car CliM . 10 

nr.1 .. „ . ft 

2ml II Clicmieal „ . 42 

I con«ul«r that th<* colirsa u «n lfrlnann^^ Tho 
fact IS that the >1 A cU'sm* tahe a Bwnt drat of 
tunc ami trouUc 

Q tthat, in four opinion, It the limit «l 
the number of ttujentt to whom one j rofrawr «n 
effpctiullr locturo? 

ji 5 —I consider that 6(1 ii tli* prcalest nmn« 
her of ttudvnU to which a j rofrwi r cm ronreni. 
entlf lecture at one tmie, thou{»h Mr IVdlor 
lectures to 154 itii Irntt, 112 of wli im Wlon^ to 
the Presidency CoUejje Of the remainin'' 42, 2® 
hclonff to the Melrupolilan Inatilulion, 7 to lire 
City College, 3 to lli» Allicrt Collcjje, 2 to tho 
Sanalnt Colley, and 1 to the Almt Olfice 

Q JO -.-May economy be eCecte«l in tire pto- 
poaM atalfef irofemort ly (Unyin? to rtudentt I 
the j#>weT of Mlectint* thew own altereatite eub. I 
jects if 80, to what Patent, and t iwt 

A fO—tennomy missht ba effectoil by aboltab. ' 
ing the I) cour«a and tlie eplienal authematieal 
inbieeta in the A courre Ttn* wool I ]»rfui)8 
enable me to dispccM wuh two profeMOpf, pspea. 
»Uy it 1 atiotishod the A elasK* in >tatta«> 
matiee and I’hjiic* at (he tame ttRi<*. 

0 2i— Has any eoniiderable transfer of 
ftodente been brou;;Iit ationt, witlun >our know, 
led^i from any one institution to any other, 
whether pariously esiilmg or newly ertal tiili*d ? 
1! so, what were the causes which produced this 
result? 

A 1} — ^Tlic only ease of which 1 hnow u the 
following On Satunla), the S5th of 1 cbniary 
dSS2, the Syndicate dscidct to recommend to 
GoTcmment to afhhato the MetropohUn Inslitu* 
ViOTj m Law Ilrfore Uie end of the month, 4'> 
students left the law Pepnrtracnt of the Preo 
dency College 1 suppose they think that the fees 
of the Metropolitan Institution will le lower The 
number of students in the Law Pepartment before 
the secession was loO, r»» — 


SrdhcarBL Class . . 52 

end „ „ . . 42 

let „ „ „ . 68 

2nd „ Pleadership . 7 

1st „ j, „ . » 


1 C 6 

Q 12 —In calculating the cost of a college, 
especially of one educating up to the I) A stand, 
aril docs a division of the gum of the annual ex. 
penditure by the number of students on the roll at 
the cad ol the year present an accurate account? 

A 12 — In the Presidency College the cost to 
Goiernmcnt of each individual student is found bj 
dividing the actual expenditure by the nnmhiri^ 
students on tbe rolls tmonthly average) 1 con- 


•iW thw a perfectly fair method The nretli «! 
mentwnwl in the question wtnill, in rny ojlnnn, 
not bo fair } nor the method < t calculating tlic ex- 
pi nse oB tire arcragi* daily atten lanre 

Q /5— Poee the number ol stuJenU fluctu 
ate mueti during the year: at wist time is it 
generally at tire higliest, ami when at Ore 1 iwesl? 

J 13 —.1 do nr* rrgsnl Ore am mnt r f fluctu- 
ation at very prat, l«il I liave not tire fguret 
llirelua'ion* are I fought alreul hr tire fact tlut 
"faiW aludent*'’ read fur »i* in nthi in the tth 
yrtt an 1 2ii 1 yi-vr elaa«c< Tire highest fiumlrer 
«f witli inwals IS in Se{temlrerBnd (X4 ler The 
college It usually (uUeat la July ami Auguit. » 

Q if— Are the fees iiwully eollertol mr'Bth* ' 
ly, or, if n f, at what peri »!« , atrl are they col- 
Irctfil m Oilranre or in arrrar*? 

f.if— Tie fcis are r>lWl'<l mortldy m lul. 
ranor,— that is to tat, tbe fees fer ^tarrb are raid 
Kfore tire 15t1i of that mrmOi If a student 
Drgirets to payhis fee during (he month, his name 
: It struck olT, am) he ranmt again enter Oiecullcge 
■ Without JoTing a rsi.ailmii«ion fi« If he layt’ 
after Ore 16th, La Ires to jay a line 

Q J3— l>o jMi roniiJer Orel lh» nte* of 
fee* in cnllcgea are ailerins'e? 

-f 15 —1 eoniulrr that the f«» Irrml in tl * 
IVsilejicy College IS ■I'tiuale At any rate, It 
irrawt lurd npon the fathers ef many of the 
»(u leots * 


Q K — \n any eirmptioni from pyraent 
of feet gnoted to itudcnti, ami if aa, to w^t 
extent and nnder what eireumstanee* 7 

J 1(7— Slu lent! <t the hamknt Colle{;e, 
who join the I’mi lepey Cvllegt after pssing the 
h V esammaU- n wiOicmlacholatsiup, py onU 
Its 8 in tho Prt'il'nry College 'Ihii year wa 
lia« as many a« 16 of lh«e aWadents *1 think 
this IS tho Iarge»t nnmlrer we liave ever bad 
S«U<iUnh»p.hol t»ia in tl« l*t ami 2nd year tls^seo 
pylts 1ft, iu«teadi>f Hi 12 TliujTar,C2 enjoy 
this ptmlcge 

Q jr.— In whit manner it it usual to ereJil 
aiwl orcuunt for the firea cull "cted? 

A 17 —The fees are crr<lite<i to the Co^>. 
tmlW Oeiicral in tho General Trcaiu^ The 
fees are aenl every day with a riofso to the Uuik 
of Bengal, and a receipt is granleil I j the Scere- 
taryorDejniij SecreUrr cf the lUnV of Bengal, 
indujlicate A monthlv statement of thedepo. 
sits IS at.at to the Accountant General, and an 
abstract statement in tho fonn prpscnlre<l goes 
every month to the Director of Public lustniotnn 
with the dnpbcatt rccoiptf The olwlnict stale- 
meat sent to the Director pies Ore number of 
adinwions in n er) month, the nuinlicr of with- 
drawals and the total strengUi of each class 

Q 19— -la the amount granted in echolar- 
ahip included os prt of the eipniliture on tho 
college? 

A 75— Tire amount granted m schobrship 
IS not Included in tlv* annual expenditure of iho 
college 


'c ^ource are coii-ge iiimnes 

proaidrU or rcpIcnidicJ i and by whom an. tho 
wotka to be pWced in such hbmncs eclecled ? To 
what extent are the libraries u-cd hj students ? 

<f W~(nre coIlcgR library has a grant of 
lU S630 Tlie bool.sarepurclui!.ed fromilessTV 
; Brown and Lo , except in the case of books 
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jHiWislied m India. Tlie l>ooU are sclocf«l bj the ment as a temporary means of =ub<!istencc wh le 
I'niKapal, in consultation with the Professors they are preparing for the Law But while they 

The numlier of studmts who have bools out at are emplojed as teachers I lehe\e that they do 
present is 123 The average number of daily their work m a paiastabno- and conscientious 
readers in the library is S | manner At tbe same time I am of opinion that 

Q £()— During the iienod to which your as a ^eneral rule no person is fit to bo a teacher 
evidence refers have any colleges educating up to who has not received specal metruction in the 
the BA Etandanl cesy=ed to exist if so, from teaching Some exceptional individuals 

what cause? Have anj new colleges of that *•* teachers Such persons of course, re 
standard been established if so, what wire tie quire no special train"™ 


circumstances which led to their e<tabhshment 
and bow has this step aHvctcd the colleges already 
in existence ? 

J 20 —Since I liavc been trar, the 
Cathedral Mission College Kvo ceased to exist 
It wsa aliohshed m November or December IfibO 

In January ISbl, tbe stn lent, of the 4th year 
class of this college were transferred on a reduced 
fee to the Presidency College (the Physical Class 
of which some of them had prcnonsty been attend 

C 21 —Are tbe provisions for collegiate edu 
cabon to the standard of the BA degree m 
Ikngal in your opinion, adequate, inadequate or 
cxee*si\e’ If excessive, in wliat manner would 
] on pro]x^ to adjust the supply to the actual re- 
quirements so as to economise the ^bl c funds ? 

A 21 — rhe provisions for collogute educa 
bon up to the standard of the B A degree in 
Calcutta are, in my opinion mad ■quate —that 
to ur, the classes in th^ Presidency College are 
too large Moreover, the Profe<«Qrs are barf 
worked and have httle lei«ure f r study I have 
an impresion tbat the case of oilier Calcutta col 
leges IS even worse 

Afiiicers by 31a. Tattvet io cerlam of 
the questions/ramed hj the Conmttston 

Qves Pd— How far is the wliols edncation 
system as at present adminutered one of practical 
nentrahty, I e , oca in which a school or a college 
has no ailTant^e or disadvantage from any re 
hgioos principles that arc taught or not taught 
in It? 

An* SO — ^1 am of opinion tbat religions m 
struction hampers a college and that tb» popu 
lanfy of the Oorernment colleges is partly due to 
the fact that religion u not taogl t in them 

Qxer 23 — Is it in your opinion possible for a 
non Government mstitubon of thf h gber order to 
become infiuential and stable wben in duvet com 
pebtion with a similar Government insbtation ? 
If under what oond tions do you consider tbat 
it might become so ? 

Ant 23 — Certainly if its fees are lower than 
those of the Government college Solctlur anlu 
lando, in Calcutta at any rate 

Qiet 2a —Do educated natives in your pro- 
vince readily f nd remunerative employment ? 

Ant 2o —I beheve that it is very d fi'ciill 
for educated natives to find rcmunerutive employ 

Qwer 31 — Does the University cumcnlnm 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in «ecoiid 
ary schools, or are special normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Am 31 — Aly experience is that Calcutta 
Masters of Arts and Bachelors of ArU do wdl as 
teacher® From one point of view it is to he re 
gretted that so many of them take up the empli^ 


Quet S8 —In tbe event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges do you appre 
Lend that the etaadacd of instrucbon in any class 
of institutions would detenorate ’ If 3 ou think 
so what measures would you suggest m order to 
I revent this result ? 

Ant 33 —I am inclined to think that the 
((andarf of ed icationm independent colleges woul 1 
deteriorate The deterioration wh ch I apprehend 
m ght be obviated by the institution of permanent 
Oorerument Liammership? or University Pro 
fes orships 

Quft 39 —Does definite instruction m duty and 
(I e pnnciples of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have 3 on any suggestions to make on tins 
«ubject? 

An* $9 — ^There hs no definite tsstruction in 
duty ani the principles of moral conduct in 
schools as far as 1 know The Moral Clas< 
book IS not, as far as I remember a mannal 
e ich as I shodd desiderate At the same time 
as tbe bead of a mxs onary institnbon suggested 
to me tbe other dav. It 19 iiifficult for students to 
read Cowper's works without hemg unbnedwith 
good moral principles 1 think that elementary 
instruct on in tbe duties of a man and a eibzen 
m ght, with advantage ]>e given in schools The 
emicr in the school course the better This new 
I a. as far as I know, first put forward by 
Dr Le tner At aoy rate 1 am indebted to bun 
for it 

Qnet 40 — Arc any steps taken for promoting 
tlie physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province^ Have yon any 
suggestions to make on the subject ’ 

Ant There are gymnastic classes in some 
schools and colleges But there is a feeling 
again't them m some quarters especially amoog 
educated natives, and those which 1 liave had an 
opportnoity of observing are poorly attended 
labile coffijiebbons such as the one msbtuted br 
Sir Richarf Temple or public distributions of 
prize® might tend to give them i itahty 

Qatt 47 —What do you regard as the chief 
defixts other than aoy to which yon have already 
referred that expenence has brought to I ght in 
the educational svatem as it has been hitherto 
adnun siered ? What suggestions have yon to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ant 47 — I think that the effect of the Cal 
cutta University system has been to impose an. 
iron jroke on colleges, to repre s ongioahty and 
encourage mediocrity But I hope tbat the new 
r^olaUoils (a copy of which I now put m) for 
the B A examination wiU to a certain extent 
remedy this state of things I consider that the 
estahltehment of an Honour Examination for the 
D^ree of Bachelor of Arts side by side with a 
Bass examination, is a great reform 



Crois cxaminaliott qf 

By Sin. TEAnsoN. 

Q 1 — ^ hat w (he a^regate amcnint of 
fees in the Prt?» lcn «7 CoUrg** for one yrar 1 
A J— t cannot aaj vnthotit rcfirnng to the 
oSTeo lecoris the intonnation can \ic ntAamfl 
from the report of the Director of Public Id- 
struction 

Q 2 — hat la the nggri^tc amonnt |niJ 
to Goicrfimcnt Fcholanhip-holdi-ra in the Pfrti 
dency Colleg* for one jear? 

A S— lam not pujareJ to gire an tnewer 
now 

Q S — Are the feca of GoTemrattit Kholar 
ship-bolJeri pud by a deduction from their 
tcholarStupa ? ’ 

A 3— No 

Q 4 — ouU it not he better to award free 
etndeuUhipi than to thow the lome enmintle 
accouDts aa expen htiire under the head of scholar 
ships and income under tecs? 

A d— ll would not certainly bo better 
Suppo<e a man holding a echolannip in the Pte 
■ideney College wishes to read lo the General 
Assembly's liiaUtution,how would you manac** it 7 
Such a syttem would forue a man, who obtained a 
sehoUrsbip in the Prc^ideney College, to remain 
in that College to the enl of his raraer This 
nould arbitrary and oppressiio in my opinion 
Q ff— TVith reference to an opinion lliat 
the educated class m Dongal is orerstocked, do 
you thioL that the erstem of Gorernmeat scholar 
ships has any tendency to sggrarate the eMl 
complained of ? I allode to those who expect (o 
get emjl^Tnent by their edueatioo 
A SoTou mean persons liaiiog a snecia) 
literaiy edncatioo, such as is giren in eollcges 
1 t^DK that the educated class in that sense, per 
haps, IS too large But I do not tIuoL that the 
system of Government scholarships has any (end- 
ency to aggreratc the evil 1 think the 
Gosemment scholarships select the \ety class of 
men who ought to be brought forward —poor 
hut clever men 

By "Sis. 

Q 1 — TV ilh reference to a statement ui your 
8th answer, will yon kindly explain whether the 
small number of students in the present year 
class, as compared with the number in the second 
year class, is due to the fact that Gie first-year 
claes for the present year has only lately been 
, formed? 

^ A 1 —I don’t tluak it is due to that reason 
1 expect however, that it will increase, and that 
I shall bare erentually to divide it into two 
- sections. 

Q 3— TVhat is the average number of stn 
dents m the first-year class? 

* A 2— It was somethmg over ICO last year 
• Q 3 —Have you any reason for soppoeuig 
♦ that that class wiU tins year be below the average 
in point of nnmhetB ? 

' A 3 —I cannot give any satisfactory answer 
Q d.— TVith reference to your Sth answer, 
♦do you consider that a professor can eScie&Uy ke 
tnre to so large a number of students as 50 m the 
case of the firet and second year classes, where » 
much attention has to be given to each student 7 
A 4— The average munber of 60 wbiA X 
gave is a mere approumation In my opinion it 


0. H TAITSEX, Tiq 

depende altogithef on the oatnre of the raljcct 
taught I think a man nrny hvturo to a claes of 
loo in Fi),;lijb, as I have dfU-o done , but I den t 
«wan llrat a man can give rlficient itudfucUon in 
mathemaliee to a first year claw if it contain* 
more than bH »tmSenta 

Q 3— An there any subject* taught m the 

fr*t.nn 1 second year clavMr* which cannot l^ rffi 

ciently taught by native prefessora’ If to, 
I lease state nhat ifiosc rabreit* arc? 

A & — Certainly, 3 ngli^h cannot W Rali»- 
fictonlf taught by native profeesor* , not to the 
satisfaction of the stulent* tltemiclTe*, even m 
the first- and sccotil rear classes 

Q f;_\\ith reference to your opinion that 
the I*r«idincy CXllcgc i* undermanned, do yon 
think that collegiate nlneation in Calcutta would 
iicnefit by tie I’residencv College confining |U 
teaching to B A and XfA rtiidents? 

A G — I tlunk the ijncstirn i* sufficientlyan- 
evrertd by the fact that there ate ISO stul»nt* at 
|reeent rcadiDg in the second year, of whom 42 
arc out-vtadmU 

Q 7 — If the FA claeso* in the Presidency 
CDllegc Wirt discontinued, sar, two veani henc*-, 
wonU the BA classes be thereby jnjnnou&ly 
affected os to nomWrs ? 

J 7 —1 think they probably woold be 
Q 3— X\)th rcfercn<o to tha out-rtodents 
coming from other colleges to atUn 1 the 1 vturcf 
on climiitry given lo tl e Presidency Collese, 
would it in >ODr opinion Lo pcstille for any of the 
medical eollcges to smn^ to lectun \n tbs 
chemistry subjects to students front all colleges 
JD Calcutta? 

A & — I say decidedly so, but 1 give that 
only »i my opuion 1 have seen the lecture room 
of tlie.MM]ical College and tl e laloratorv, and all 
anrangrarnts are cxo^ingly good , but I do not 
think there would be accommodation in them for 
the students in the Presidency College, in addition 
to those of the Metropolitan College, the Cit) 
College, and the Albert College 

Q 9 — 3n your Sth answer you give the 
number of oot'Studenta attending the chemical 
course of lectures at 42 , could not these students, 
os well as the chemical cla.«a of the Presidency 
Coll^, attend the coarse of lectures on chemistry 
in the Medical College? 

J 3 —No, for it would he very difSenlt to 
make such arrangements fit inwithtLeprogreiiinie 
of the Residency and other Colleges , moreoi'er, os 
1 have said 1 do not think there would be suffi 
cent accommodation in the Medical College 

Q fO— bVith reference to your 10th answer, 
do you disapprove of the D or Science soor^ and 
do you think that the Presidency College would 
do better to confine itself to the A course ? 

A 70— I do not disapprove of the B cour^ 
I think the B course students in the Presidency 
College are more numerous than the A courm 
By JIe TPaed 

Q~-M‘ith reference to your 17th answer 
ave the fees sent with a cialaa to the Bank of 
Bengal credited to special account for the Presi 
dency College ? 

A —I don t know 

By TOE Uev 11b MIIXEE 
Q 7— Mith regard to answer 8, apart from 
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tlif (juestion of circn^o, w it oxpwlicat to Karo 
WRufar classoj for tlio candiJalcs for (he Jt A 
cegrco? 

J J—Ytt 

Q ^ —Might not stnJcats who hare olmidj- 
cn^o\e(l four jears of careful college training 
profit more by bung left to study for them* 
wives ivith Iho help of the library and other i;oI 
lege appliances, and with siich occasional guidance 
from the professor as would not greatly add to 
the professor’s work? 

J 2 —No 

Q 2— \s regards answer 9, la not 'most of 
the instruction in CalcuCta colleges given on 
the lecturing or professorial system ? 

■A 3 — I think It IS so, 

Q i— MTiat reason is there why instrnclion 
on that systetnishouM not be as efBcicnt if given 
to cla^scs of 300 or 400 as to a ^lasa of SO? 

A d — Tlio sire of the toom at the disposal of 
the Pnncipal is the sole limit, and there is also a 
bait to the capacity of the human lungs 

Q 5.— As to the same answer, white a class 
of 60 school boys is at least large enough, do you 
not think that college students should be treated as 
B*n who can be largely trosfect to attend to duty 
for thcmwlies, and net as school boys? 

A B — Tlio students lu my college cannot be 
trusted to attend to duty for themselves, if (here 
IS BO professor m the class<room, they make a dit* 
tiirbaocc, 

Q C— In reference to the 10th answer, night 
tiot economy bo effected by an arrangement 
by Trhieh the A course should be aboluhed at 
some co1I*gvs, and the 11 course at others ? For 
example, ought not the A course bo abolubcd at 
the Presidency College 7 

A C — Feonomy ought bo effected wn that 
wny 1 do not think it would be expedient to 
abolish the A course in the Pro^ideney College 

<2 7— TTith refcrcnco to answer 12, have 
you reason to believe tiat tbo method which you 
reckon unfair is pursued at any other college, or 
in auy portion of the statistics cuntamed m the 
Directoi^s reports 7 

A 7 — I cannot ansner thirf ijucstion, but I 
think nt nsed to be pursued in the Presidency 
College ^ 

Q S— AVitb reference to your 13th answer, 
what should you think of a proposal to levy fees 
, by the session rather than by the month, so that 
there might be teas temptation to premature with- 
drawal in September or October 7 

A 8 — I think it would be an unnecessary 
interference with the bTjcrty of the students 

Q 0 — itli refcreoce to your 16Ui answer, 
in what sense do you regard the fees as adeijunto? 

A 9 — I mean by the word "adequate," en 
tailing considerable burdens on those llindus who 
belong to tbo hereditary hterary class— and 
BraAintm 

Q 10 — Do I then understand that in your use 
of the word “alequato" you had no reference to 
proportion of expenditure at all ? 

A 10 — 1 had no reference to expenditore at 
all 

Q if— With reference to the 16th snswer, 
what reason is there for reducing the fees to 
Bchotar'hip holders ^ IVould it not rather seem 
that it there is to be a difference at all, those who 
Bengal 


I receive help from Ibe Sfafe should pay more iban 
otlien in n State colit go? 

I ^ ff— I do not know, I see no reason why 
I they sliooU not pay Ha 12 

Q -12— With regard to your 19th answer, 
does Iho oforagB number of ei^ii include those 
wlio may use for their daily preparations cyelo- 
paalias « other hooks of reference that are too 
expensive for each lodmdaal student to possess, 
or IS there any provision in the Presidency Col- 
lege for giving students easy access at convenient 
times to such expensive works of reference ? 

A f2— The college library is open from 10 30 
to 3, and students are allowed to read m it The 
daily average, I think, means students who sit 
and read in the library for half an hour or more 
I do not think native students are much addicted 
to consulting cj clopmdias 

Q f2-~With regard to the same answer, to 
what perood does tlie 123 mentioned in your 
answer refer ? 

A 13 — I do not know. 

Q f-f— Dt> I understand that the students 
deposit a sum of money in order to Iw allowed to 
talc books oat from the librair, and does your 
statement mean that 125 stadents hare so de- 
l«<ited money at present ? ■ 

A fif— It means (bnt 123 students hare de- 
posited not less than As 10 each for the purpose 
of being allowed to take books out of the library 
Q /J.— And therefore, that not more than 
126 students are now taking hooks from the 
library? 

A id— kes, no one is allowed to take books 
from tho library without depositincRs 10 There 
are strict orders forbidding the librarian to allow 
any students to take ont books from tbo library 
ODKSS they have deposited at least Rs 10 

Q 10 —With reference to your 22n3 answer 
are >09 80 far satii3(d with toe general results 
(intellectual, moral, and of every kind} that have 
attained by the present system of higher 
edocation as to think that a still larger expend 
itore of State funds npon it would be for the 
Lest loteresU of the community at large 
A 10—^0, 1 do net think It would he 

J}y Mr. IiBE-'WARNrE. 

Q /—Du I correctly understand that the 
Fiiooipal has no special or direct control over the 
expenditure of the fees paid by the students , in 
other vrords, that he haano direct luterest in their 
increase or decrease f * 

A I —I have control over the fees in this 
seose, that I consider I have the right to remit * 
fines But the moment the money goes to the 
Bank it » oat of my hands 

Q 2— Do you consider, from your long per , 
sonnl experience of graduates that an order of 
Goveraaient gavjijg to Umverwly graduates an 
exclusive monopoly of administrative posts m the 
higher ranks of the subordinate civil service,* 
would supply the public serwee with the fittest 
matenat, or do yon consider that selection cannot 
with advantage to the State be so narrowed ? v 
A 2—1 think all MA s supposing them to 
be physically fit might with advantage be era 
ployed by the State 

Q 2— By the word "moDopoly' I meant to 
exclude all hut M A s 

94 
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A S -A don't 6M wtiy TTwrc-sity grailnates 
sUould liave an eiclasire monopoly of all po^t# 

Q 4— Tho University Senate fix tlic fat>- 
jects for tlw jratnculatioa examination, and tlio 
Sratncnlation examination cxcrcts^-s a wide-*pread 
influence over the course of in*lraction 1 want 
to know whether you hale heard the complaint 
that the esMcise of this power by the UBweiMly 
has had anj tendency to cramp the spontaneoua 
development ot vanoas educational instilnlions 
and produce adnll imiformity injarious to freedom 
and individuality. If you eons^cr that the 
comphiint is uflU foundwl, can you sui^est any 
Kmedy for brinffing the Unncrsity in more direct 
Uartoony with Uie growth of \Kihlic nwimrcincnta? 

A 4 — 1 ^ve not henrd this complaint with 
regard to the MatreulaUou examination 1 behove 
a feeling exists with r«nrd to other examinations 
of the University, and, for my opinitm on the 
subject, I refer Jou to my answer to qnc^on 47 
propounded by the Committee 

Jp He, IIotvell. 

Q 1 —Are all the ofEecrs of the Presidency 
College (including those mentioned in section 0) 

• Government servants? 

A 1 —I heheve so 

, OS —Has the rnnoipal or any of the college 
authanties any conccra with the moral cooduct ot 
the students, or are they merely instracting 
, uScers? 

A S —I am concerned with the moral conduct 
of the ctndenta between the hours of 10^0 and 
^ o’clock, and with the moml conduct of the 
etodenta in the gymnastic class dnnng this titae, 
as they are then reccivisg instructions ta gym. 
nsaiics 

Q 5— With reference to your I2lh answer, 
has the Prc<uleocy College any other source of 
income besides the Government grant and fees ? 

A I behove none, except for endowed 
^schohirshipa and prizes 

Q 4 —With regard to yonr 20th answer, are 
there any other institubons — Government aided 
or pnsatc— in Calcntta with wlucb the Pr«i 
dency College competes? d mean where simflar 
instruction is given 7 >. 

A 4 —Certainly , 1 beg to refer yon to page 
109 of the Calendar for ISSl S2, where there is a 
list of colleges afhliatcd in Arts up to the B b 
standard and of institutions afiUiatedin Artsnp to 
the F A standard, and of the institutions affiliated 
in law 

Q 5— In yonr 15th answer you eay that 
the present fee preesee hardly on the fatwn «f 
many students Could the fees be so revised as 
to mate the college self.snpportmg (ndnsive, ol 
course, of the charge for scholarships) ? 

A 5— A Brahmaa, who rtcaTW about lU 150 
a month, would find it difficnlt, if be bad three 
« 0 Bs, to educate all of them at the Presidency 
College without getting mto debt Thai is my 
opinion 

Q 6 — If the fees were raised so as to male 
the college self supporting, would the oolite 
still go on ’ 

A 6—1 cannot say where the vanishiDg pomi 
would lie but I think if the fee were raised to 
Bs 20 the number of students would be amoe 
ciafcly diminished ■* 


Q y—IIow lire schohirshipa now awarded, 
and arc you satisfied with the present system, « c , 
would you increase or decrease them ? 

A 7 -^cliolarshms arc now swarded by the 
l>in«tOT of Public iuJlnicUon- 

Q S— Arc they eufliaent to pay all tlicfccs 
ot the students? 

A 8 — Thu junior scholarships are Bs. 10, 
Bs 15, Bs 20, stDior scholarships, Bs 20 and 
Rs 25. 'Tbeie are in the Vrcsidmcy CoUejje seven 
graduate schoLirshira, two of the valoo of Ka 60, 
two ol Its 40, ana three of the value of Its. SO 
I think llinJu College scholarships arc en 
(lowed I have no -ohjcction to make to tlic 
present system of awarding scholarshijie. 

Jfy 3ta roBXER. 

Q i.— With reference to yoar 0th answer, 
ui naming 50 as the maximum numher for a 
college class, had you reference as well to work 
to be done by (i professor out of the lecture-room, 
in lb* way of examining EtudenU* exevcires, as to 
coDvenicnec in the lecture room? 

A J— , 10 , tliat did not occur to me when 
I named 60 I was not thinking of college cxer* 

Q j?— Bat IS not that an important clement 
10 thacoesidcratioD? 

A 7— It It IQ the cam of eomc sohjecU. 

Q 'G’llb rejnrd to ansner IJ, mmld it, 
in your opinion, bo an advantage that college 
fees sfaonid bo paid m advaneo for o terti, instcw 
of month Lv Dootli? 

A 5 —S (*,, because, supposing n student’s 
father falls into reduced circmstanccs, he would 
not l« able to go away to a cheaper college 

Q 4 — Tfonld It not prevent nnne«*sarr 
migmiroB 7 

A 4 —I don’t think migration ought to be 
checked, la mj opinion it is arbitrary and unfair 
to do so 

Q 5 — liVlth reference to your 16th answer, 
what has, in yoar opiuion, been the effect OQ the 
Presidency College of the rate of fees in aided 
CoUe^Rs livuig Iawrc than, va it,* 

5 —Of course it has taken away many 
stodeats who would otherwise have gone to the 
Presiilcacy College 

2?y Hit. SArrAn iTAinruD 

Q J — Bearing m mind the statement (at the 
end of yonr 4th answer) regarding the number 
of stpaents in the Presidency College, that “ the 
average proportion of rehgions has been— Hindus 
317, aiasulmaos 11 , Chnniaus 3,” and with 
retereneo to jour knowledge or esbmate of the 
proportion of the Slnhanunadan population to 
other sections of the population in Bengal, please 
say whether you consider the number of Jfnhatn— 
madan students mentioned m the last part of 
yonr 5th nnswet adequate and id due proportion * 

A 1 — From my pomt of -new it »s not 
adequate 

IVill you kiudly say what that point of 

P~I think it IS to be regretted that" 
Mnhammadsns do not acail themselves more large- 
ly of Eugliah education 

Q 3 — Plea'e state wlfrther, D your opmion, 
tlw results of the examuvationa for the vanous 
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5 — appears to me that thi* w mfasonop 

initrachon liVe sug^ar 1 unilmtani ® pemod oi 
sugar, but I do not uuderstand a poun I oi icstnic 
tion. I don t quite understand the question, I am 
a£nuiL 

Qati 3 — Are any students in the Presidency 
CoUege etboUy caempttd from tie payment of IM 
monthly fee? • 

Mni 3 —I tlunL none 

Jiij MtL Ceqft 

Q t — ^With reference to your 7th ansuer, 
do you know of any instance of a student having 
been refused admiRioa to the Prendeocy CoMcge 
and attached schooU on the ground of hia low 
caste or low social position ? 

J 1 — I know of no such instance certain 
castes are not admitted into th“ Hindu School bnt 
I never heard of anr student being ercluded from 
the Presidency College or from the Hare School on 
accodof of hij low social position 

Q S — M'ith regard to answer 8 how manv 
separate Honour classes arc usuallv held tn the 
Presidency College and in what snbj«U? 

J 3 — ts a rule, Engl "h mathematic*, pliysi 
cal science, philwopby, and history 

<l S— tVvth wUrvnce to thesama au?wcr, how 
many clas'es in the PreaJeney CoHeg*' are now 
divided into sections ? 

J. 8 — 'Tin and year class is now divid'd into 
sections 

Q TTith regard to ansner 0, on what 
grounds have outside students been admitted to 
ue physicnl science cla&es of the Prendency 

College? 

J d— They were admitted by order of Sir 
George Campbell, 1 suppose b^ose eOieient 
mstroctioti on this subject could not be given ui 
tbe colleges to wbicbtbe outside sttul«nts belcoged 
I may Bay by way of expboation that the expense 
of chemical and physical apparatus is cosstderahU 
Q 5— dVith reference to a question put by 
Mr De ghtoD on question 9 doespbvsical science, 
except in eneb elementary form ss is required for 
lectnres on chemistry, form a part of the course of 
mtudy in the ‘'fedical College ? 

d 5 —I am unable to answer 'this question 
I think uatroctiou vs given, in botany 

J?y THE Hov BntTDEB ]HtJKEBJEA 
Q 2 —"What are tbe fee roles in tbe other j 
robeges of Calcutta other than the Presidency ] 
College? ! 

J X.— 3Iy impression is that some of them ve 

(2 3 —la answer to a question from Mr 
Sayyad Mahmud jou were plea^ to say that it 
was to be regretted that blarulmaos did not come 
in large numbers to the Eugh-h colleges , vnll job 
kindly explain the grounds of the regret yon 
eipres ed? 

S — Assuming that high. Ew'luh edneabon 
la a benefit 1 regret that i^iah3lnmadsns do not 
avail themsdves of this benefit to as large an extout 
ax H.ndtis 

<2 3 — In answer to a question put by llr 
ftowell you were pleased to say that you knew <d 
the conduct of the pupils from 10-50 to 3 aalj 
Do voo know anything about how they candoct 
thsmselTw out of college hours ? ^ 


4 3— V. complaint was once made to me 
ilrot some Hire School etu kuU were in the habit 
of atnoking in an unoccupied liouBt near the col 
l^re the ircords of this transaction are possibly 
to be found in the archive* of the Director of 
Pnhlic Inslroction K. complaint was roailc to nw 
that some students of the Hare School broke the 
windows of a certain vitizeo of CjJeutta* I made 
them pay for the broken gktwes and punt«hed 
, theta ta other way* There was »b>o a ease at the 
time I was clTciatnig for Mr Sutcliffe when th* 
stu^ntsof the Hindu Coll*ge had a slight differ 
I enc* wifij the Police, and owing to tiv* 

I wiodew* were broken in the Hindu School 

Q -1 — Hate joa any reason to lelieve that 
■ the fee rates m other colleges are as high as or 
I higher than m the Presidency College^ 

A 4 — T liave no reason to think that auy 
other college levi** such high fees as the Prcsi* 
dcncy College 

Jffy the Kev JIr ifaLFp {through the 
Prendenl) 

Q —qTith reference to your reply to the 
Ilonoorabie Dhndeb Mokerjea, regarding tbe 
nuaiber of offence* with which you have had to 
deal do the three iivstances cited bwjon jiicluda 
the whole nomber wluch have been reported to 
jwa? 

A —There ore very /ew instances of miseoo 
duct repcFTteil to m*, 1 cannot ny that tbs I 1 1 
gave I* eshanstive, 1 think it is, for tbe time 
since 1 bare been Principal. 

Bg Hb.^IIaxtcai.aiji Mtoautad 

Q— Is the grant to the librarv, referred to 
in your answer to question SO, included m the 
expenditnre on tbe college by dividing which hr 
the monthly average the con to Goi'ernment of 
each ladmdual student i» found ? 

A — les. It IS. 

By The Pexstdevt 

Q i < — la your reply to the Reverend Mr 
Miller yon say that in your answer No 19 you 
have used the word ' adequate * 6nly in reference 
to tbe ability of the bterovy caste chiefly Brah. 
maos and Lyasths, to pay the fees Can you 
give tbe Commission an idea of the proportion of 
these two cast^ to the general body of students 

A /— No, Icannot 

Q S— There u obnously, however another 
e»iise of the word 'adequate' nr mreCerenceto 
tbeeostof the educatum to Goveranieat I find 
a tetURi stabng the co<^ to Government of each 
student in the Presidency College to be Rs 167, 
whde tbe aver^ sum derived from lees is given 
at R*. 143 The cost of each student in. tbe 
^neral Assembl/s College is given at Rs 14 to 
Government while the fees average Rs 91 per 
pQpd Do you think that the fees paid in the 
Pweidency College, bemg less per pupil than the 
gmerol grant per pupil is adequate in respect to ' 
tM total cost of educalmg such pupil -white in. 
tbe General Assembly s College the average fees 
paid by the pupils are seven times greater thnn 
tbe Government grant? 

A 3— He fees arc not adequate from a finnn 
rrol point of new 

Q 3~Is the class of education given in the 
Presidency College e-sentially different from that 
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given in the General As emblj *s College If eo, 
what IS the difference ? 

5 —There no difference 
Q — Do you thinh, judging from the re<ni]ts 

shown by the University Esamination, that the 
teaching given by the General Assembles College 
IS as elBcient as that given at the Presideniy 
College as regards the students who come up for 
examination m the A course ? 


4 —I don't see why the«e things may not 
be ascertained from the Umvcr«ity records X am 
not prepared to answer the question at present 
C 5 — Does the General Assembly’s College 
send np students for the B or Science Esamina- 
tioQs of the Calcutta University ^ 

A 5— I think the question is already answered 
by my answer No 8 


Eeidence of Babu TJ 
1 — Please state wbat opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and m what province your 
experience baa been gained 

Am 1 —I liave been a teacher in Government, 
aided, and unaided high schools for upwards of SO 
years the editor and contributor of a journal for 
Indian women (called the BamahpUim PatnlA\ 
for about 2Ci years, and as editor conducted a ver- 
nacular neekly paper, named the Bharat Santka- 
rak Aly experience is confined to Bengal 
Quet Z — Do yon think that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basi«, and is capable of development 
up to the reqmremeots of tho community? Can 
you suggest anv improvements m the system of 
odministration or in the coor«e of instruction’ 

Am S—Tlie sptera of primary edocxtioa does 
not appear to me to hai-e been placed on a sound 
basis, nor does it satisfy m full the requirements 
of the community hIo<t of the schools or patlisa- 
las impirtmg primary educahon have a precanous 
existence, dependent on the couvenieucc and neces- 
sity of the teachers or gorumohasayas There 
ahouM be a local board, coo<istiag of the infiuen 
tial men of the community, to raise funds for the 
permanent support of the schools, and for looking 
into the adimnistration of their affairs The 
course of instruction should bo thoroughly revised, 
so as to enable the pupils to read, wnte cipher, 
measure lands, to keep onLnary accounts, to have 
a little knowledge of the history of their country, 
their mythology, and the present condition of 
Government, the rights and privileges of the 
tenautiy, their relations to zemindars and Govern- 
ment, &c , and to recei\e,as far as possible, practi 
cal lessons in agneulture and mcchames Some 
boohs teaching useful knowWge in the shortest 
possible time should be prepared for the special 
benefit of Qie pnpils of these schoc^s 

Qtret 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a rehc 
of an ancient iiHige system? Can you describe 
the subjects nnd cbaractcr of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
TThat fees are taken from the scholars? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene- 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that jndigcnons 
schools can be turnea to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for thi® purpose ’ Are the mas- 
ters willing to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules nnler which snch aid is given’ How 
far has the giant in aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools and can it be* further ex 
tended? 

JJengil 


lES Chaxdea Datta 

Aai 4— The indigenous schools in this pro- 
vince are sufficiently numerous to meet local de 
mands Slost of them are a lebc of the ancient 
vtlL^fo pathsalas, nnd the ^tem of disciphne 
adopted IQ them is in accordance with what ob- 
tained IB these last The instruction given in 
them la of the most elementary kind, consisting 
of wntiog, $Kiianlari, and zemmdan accounts 
Some books written in tadhubltatha have also been 
lolrodnced into many o7 these pathsalas through 
the influence of the local English or vernacular 
schools and the pnmary education system patron- 
isod by Government The rates of fees vary from 
one anna to eight annas The teachers are gene- 
rally illiterate, or with a little knowledge of read- 
ing, wntiQg, and tuihankctn It has become pro 
verbial that persons that can otherwise secure no 
employment, tom gums and find their livelihood 
by opening pathsalas There is no arrangement 
for traiQing the gnms or providing masters for 
such schools In some locohties the circle pundits 
exercise a bcneficia] influence on them The gum- 
moh^yas in mo^t cases open and close the path 
Salas acconliDg to tbeir own convenience, and 
teach their pupils according to their own idea of 
edoeatiOD, which is of the mdestform Tbe>e 
eebootsranbe improved if, in the first mstance, the 
gums are trained in some institatiou , (2) if better 
supemsion is kept over their work and the 
management of the schools, (3) if the defects of 
the gurus are made up by supplementary- teaching, 
such ns IS imparled by, the circle pundits, or in 
some other form The gurumohasayaa are neitlier 
disposed nor able to conform to the rules of the 
grant in aid system, so that in very few cases has 
its benefit been nvailed of by them Tiey can 
receive State nid if it be given in the shape of 
donation If the path«alaa can be thoroughly re- 
otgnni-ed and maoeged hy local bodies, they may 
be made permanent nnd be fully nULsed, witli 
Government help, as part of a system of national 
education 

^aer 7 — How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for pnmary education in rural districts 
be ndvantageously administered by distnetcom 
mittees or local boards? What are the propev 
limits of the control to be exercised hy sucli 
bodies? 

Jar 7 — The local boards can administer the 
funds assigned for pnmary education ivifh tl " 
help of the Sol>-Insppc*ors of Schools or of som- 
bead paints or gurus hai mg snpervinon over ll a 
pathsalas They should give all possible freedom 
to the individoal schools for their development, 
"eneialiy patronismg and enconragicg them by 
examination and di^tnbntion of rewards, and in 
terfmng with (he internal managemetit only in 
cases of -emergency 

■* Qaer 9— Have >i»u anr sugg--«tions to male 
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on lb? in force for pronJiBjf teachers in pn | 

nary schools ? TThat u tb» prp»cnt socal itato* j 
cfniuirescbooltnastcrs? Do Ihet wert a Wne 
6cal mflttence amoos the villagers? Can yon 
suggest tneaswres, other than increa'e of joj, for 
improniig their position? 

9— The pwition of the schoolmastera, « 
panHnohisayas is not at all high id the cotnniu 
nitr nnd the influence they exerase is prororhon 
ately low Their position may he improved, vnlh 
out increase of pay, if the taw snccessful or coin 
petent amongst them are taken notice of by Oor* 
eminent, or are entrusted with the diaeha?^ of 
honorary duties T1 ey may he znadi. rorai enh* 
post masters, collectors, or recorders of xitlagc 
statistics such 03 births d'^ths fcc., and arbiters 
in deciding dispntes between parties, Sc. 

Qm 12 — la the system of parent hy mnlu 
smtahlt, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and igoorani people ? 

Jm* 12 —The system of payment hr results is 
not at all suitable for U e promotion of edncalion 
amongst a poor and ignorant people The people 
most be helped and cnomraged forabmgtma 
before they can show any go^ result Dy tlm 
system they will always he left in the baekgroiind, 
so they tan nexer comjele with schools mote 
faromahly situated, 

Quet iT'— inil you faroor the C«mmi*sioi» 
with your Tiew* first as to hoa the nomber of 
primary schools can be increased and, secondly, 
how they ean ^ gtadoally readecedmoreeCScMnt? 

Jnt iJ— The number of prunary schools may 
he increased by makmg pruruion tor an increased i 
•apply of trained gurus or gurus hoVhug c«t» * 
fieatee of proficiency, and by creating in the minds I 
fit the nnl people a taste for education which i 
mar be Reeled by the circulatien of chsap and 
popular newrpapers and l«oks The pnmary . 
schools can be made more eS'aeat hy more coo 
slant snpemsioD nnd by opening irp prospects 
for the successful pupils by tubing them uuIil,* 
trial arts. 

Quet IG . — Do you Iflow of any eases in which 
Goxemment insUtutioDS of the bi^ier order m ght 
be closed or tranzferred to pciTUte bodies with 
or without aid without injury to educution or to 
any interests whidi it is tb" duty of Government 
to protect? 

Ant IG . — In Cal utta and some of the mote 
advanced town* I tluok it is possible to close 
some Governsient mstilutioua of the h^her order, 
and transfer them to the xnanagemeut of pnvate 
bodies without anv injury to education or to any 
interest which it is the duty of Goremmeat to 
protect 

Quet 17 —In the ptovmee with wh ch you are 
si^quamted are any gentlemen able and luady to 
come forward and aid eten more extensixely jhan 
heretofore in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in aid system? 

17 —'So But should the GoTersment 
announce its policy of gradually mthdruwin^ its 
direct connect on with educational institnt ons 
and encouraging priTate eSort to heep up its 
work there is a lik Iihood of orgaouatioas be ng 
formed or of indindosl gentlemen coming forward 
for this purpose 

Q»ei 15 —If tie QoTemment or any local 
so bontv having eontro! of pubhe money were 
to announce its determuiation to withdraw after a 


given lenn of years from th** maintcnaBco of any 
higher eilncatiooal instit ilion, what measu’w 
woo! lie best adapted to stimulite jnrate effort 
la the intcniD, so as to ersmie tl e maintenance of 
attch insi tution on a pnvate f oting ^ 

Aut IS —This can be done I y two meant (1) 
by help ng the neighbouring institutions of the 
nme cta<s to bo more permanent and eCia*n' 
onder tho roanagement of pnvate agenca's and w 
the best j nrate institution* in tl e ne ghbonrhof"! 
of OoTeniHWttt scIooU may be sujjlied with 
fands if needed, for the purpows of school build 
ing library or funiitnrc, , (2) by making 
over tti» dwrge of liovemment itBatuticeis to 
pnvate agcneice for a limited penod, and leering 
Guvemment supemsjon over them to sec how 
they «rork 

Quit 19 — Hare yoo any remarks (o offer on 
the j<ni>c*p!e* of the grant in^id sjstem, or the 
detail* of Its admioutration 3 Are the grants 
aderjuate in the caee of (s) college«. {^) bora' 
schools (f) prJs* schools, |d) normal Kiiooli? 

An IJ — Tlve granUin-at'l evstem ha* pro* 
moted the cause of education id this pruvince in a 
very high dcgive and las pven a stimulus to 
self-eyertioB for the mamteuaixe of local schools, 
which has been a source of immense giod to the 
commiiflitv at larg» But unfortunately eases 
hare eccnrrNl |Q which some abases have keen 
mads of »l Tb* ha* been fouivd in eoBnetUon 
with institution* whose tcaiuger* haring no 
entScifUt funds to meet the term* of the gnn id 
a d, have bccD obi ged to cuke show of socli 
fond* for the purpo<e of dnwing the gnnU 
Hu* practice of the marugen of school* eanaot 
be suSeiently cood mnnl But the educational 
authunt c* should make a better ntucate of the 
circomstancc* of lie local tie* when they grant 
them aid Tie pnooplo la giunting aid should 
be to render greater ielp to those that are more in 
need of It and to make the terms as favourable a* 
possibk in the case of schools m lackwanl places 
The grants as made in the gul* school* hare been 
found inadequate Tie girls generally j*y no 
schooling fees and in many cases have to be 
enpphed with books slates &c by the managers 
Th^se Ihiags ought to be taken into cons demUon 
in granting aid to girls school* 

Q»ci Can you adduce any instance of a 
propnetaiy school or coDege supported entireh by 
fees* 

A*! There are several private institutions 
in Calcutta supported entirely by fees among 
which may be meuboned the iretTOpobtan Inrti 
tnt on tie City College, and the Albert College 

Qser 23 —Is it in your opinion po^ible for * 
non Government insbtution of the higher order (o 
become mfluential and stable when in direct com 
petibon with a similar Government institution ? 
II to, nnder what conditions do you eonsiJer that 
It might becoHie so ’ 

An* 23— It IS possible if tie insbtubon w 
Eunaged by educated and influential men has an 
emeient and well paid staff of teaiiiers, can show 
good results at the compefabve exanunatwus and 
above all has sufficient funds to maintain its po« 
tion among the be^ institnbous of the 

Q«c* £1^—18 the cause of higher education m 
your province injured by any unbealthy compeb 
tion and if, so what remedy if any would 
yonapplv? 

A*t 2^— The s taationvjf several rival sciouL 
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ab'tain from entering into the internal details of 
mana'^m“nt ot tlie edncational inslitnbons It 
sbonld, on the one hand, help by patronage and 
pecnniarf md private agencies to cany out the 
n-ort of edneahon, and, on the other, keep a control 
over them by tegiar snperrcion Men of different 
religious perenasions sbonld be induced and enabled 
to manage the affairs of their respective institu- 
tions 

Q»e> 3T — ^TThat effect do yon think the 
mthdrairal of Government to alatge eitcnt from 
the direct management of schools or eoll^res 
wonld have npon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spint of rehance npon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes? 

jjji §7 — ^Thetimehasnotyet come when Gov 
ernment can safely withdraw to a very large extent 
from the direct managiment of schools and 
"oUe<ros The name of Government in many eases 
is a snfScieiit gnarantee for the stability of the 
institution. A spirit of self help la just grow 
mg among the natnes of the land, and it will 
be nntimelv thwarted if too heavy Imnlens ate 
laid npon It ilany institutions are hkely to be 
closed, or to be injured to a great extent, if the 
Government support is withdrawn from them 
Hut where there are private agencies competent 
to undertake the mausgement of school* or col 
lego*, Govornment should gbdl^ ask for and 
nvail it'clf of their co op«.mnoa In the metro- 
]voliS and some large towns Government can be 
relieved m this way If the expenmeot be gra^ 
dnallv and cautiously tned it u likely to ezercKe 
*1 healthy influence in promoting a spirit of self 
help amongst the people 

Qsm SS-~ln the event ot th» Government 
witudramog to a large extent from the direct 
manugei&ent ed teWAe oi eoWeget, do yon 
bend that the standaid of instruction in any class 
* of in-t«utiona would detenomte? If you IbiuV 
so, whaf rae3«nrkS would you suggest m on^r to 
pre\«nt this tesuU? 

fm 59— dca imlc's proper Kifeguatds are at 
the same time takes to securo an efficient staff of 
tcaihers Tlie educational authorities will have to 
co-operato with the pnvale agesciesfot some time, 
and see that the cause of education does not suffer 

Q»f» S5 — Does definite instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government coUt-ges and 
school*? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject? 

/till 39 — ^There is no systematic course fol 
lowed in teferenee to it, nor doe* any sttcntion, 
os a rule seem to be paid to tins most imiwrlatit 
TsvatteT Theroare, indeed moialasd devottonal 
piece* in the standard books fixed for theirs, 
which Tcl gionsly^sposfd teachers might employ 
ai a means of the moral culture of their bovF, 
t ut the pcneralvty of tha teachers appear to be 
[uito inJilTcreat to the moral impruTcmeDt of 
tl eir pupils Th«\ satwtbnl if their beys can 
*nccc*<ifolly pass the I aiversity exammatioos w 
tlicir annual cla«« examioalioas Jloral tiainsn*> 
*honU be a regular routine buuacss in conii««tioa 
With every class of boys, and might be eon 
lai-vd by the following means ac<oordiog to the 
capaci ICS of tlie cUtscs of ftndenu to b« trained , 
(1) Moral anecdotes from tie live* of eim 
n ut men or histories of diScrent na 
tioos. 


Biogruphies of good men atid women- 
(3) Moral stones and mythological tales 
(4> Iicvaons in natural theology 

(а) General truths compiled from different 

senptnie' 

(б) Selection and introduction m the Claes 

for regular study, of books ondliterary 
pieces in pro«e or poetry, calculated to 
stir up moral feelmgs m the minds of 
the pnpiU and to promote the practice 
of nrtoe 

(7) dustiubons of moral principles by m- 
stsuees that may occur in the schooL 

Tt would be no infraction of the principle of 
non mtervenhon in religions matter*, which the 
Government has wist.lv adopted, but, on the other 
hand,it would be the discharge of an urgent doty, 
if the Govemmeat were to introduce mto its in- 
sbtubons the teaching of tho®e essential and fnnd- 
amental principles of religion which equally un- 
derlie the Hindu, the Mohammadan, and the 
fThrirfinn creeds Itegurd ought to be paid, m the 
eelechon of teachets, to their moral character, as 
ID their hands would lie the formation of the 
minds of theiT pupils Special teachers may be 
employed, if found necessary, for the purpo*® of 
moral and religious instroction 

Qnet 40 —-Are any steps taken lor promoting 
the pbvwral well bemg of students in the ^ools 
or colleges in your pjovinc©? Have you any 
soggestions to make on the subject ? 

Jnt 4(?-— The physical tmmiog of boys was 
for a long time negle^^, but to this attentwn has 
of late bron directed to *ome extent. Steps have 
been Uken in «ome ^rohcols for promoting physical 
tramiog by opening gymnasia But the amuge- 
ments should be c^e more general and mamy 
exenM*es, sueb as cricket ssd 'Cerent native 
games, should be introduced 

<2«e* Mhat prT)gre<s bas been made by 
the departmeut in instituting ecbools for girls, 
and what is the character of the instruction un 
parted in them ? TThat improvements cm you 
suggest’ 

42 —Some years hack the Bducahonal 
Department took some active part in optiuug 
giris’ ivhools , and the example of Pundit Iswar 
Chandra tijyasagar in this respect was very 
prominent when he was an Inspector of Schools 
Bat Dow-a days comparatively bttle attention 
seems to be paid by the educational authontirt 
in this most important direction The number 
of girls’ schools is indeed gradually increasing 
but it IS not owing so much to any exertion of 
the Educational Department. The educated men 
and some local improvement eocietics are trying 
much to promote the cause of female education 
The schools for girls are for the most part in a 
Tviy low condition, very few being able to send 
randidatcu even for th<» lowest compehbve exami- 
natnms It is desirable that some Governraeut 
model girls’ schools should be csfciblwlied m 
different parts of the provinec, and Government 
aid shou l d lit given to roe local indigctions socie- 
ties^ mhocating the cans., of female cdacation, 
thrODgh whc>*c agency different grad's of eismi 
nations and scholarslnpa might be instituted for 
tl e benefit of the girls on some plvn re*embhng 
that cf the Dttarpara Hitakan ‘’abba. Tl e 
esial Ii*hm*nt of normal scbools for training up 
lalvteaidiersisalsoa great desideratum. M ithont 
comi«ti.Bt Ldy teachtn tl cro i* very little hope 
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for furtlifr itnpro\em«nt of ll>e oJocation of ow 
p:rU Sjwnl cxaminatiotyi mar b1»o lx? boU for 
frrantm^ ccrtificafes to lailiM qiahficd to teach 
(iiiTertnt rlanJanfs of tbc educational course 
The foJlomnj imjiroromcnls may also lx. mgg^t* 
ed in th« connection — 

(1) Grant of ai I to girls' and aenaoa tcbools 

on more liberal ternii 

(2) Appointment of circle pundits for hel^ 

ing the teaching of girls in the path* 
anlas 

(3) Ajpointment of more In»p«tro«.xc* and 

SuKlnspectrpfwox, or Sub*Inspcctor«, 
for exercising a wi ler snpemsion oxer 
zenana and pels' kIiooIs, and he1{ lug 
in tbe srorL. of teaching 
(1) To ci>en clx.ssei for female ttul^fa tn 
the Medical Colley and Art School# 
{5} To encourage tho cstal luhment of 
girU' boarding rchooU at dilTorcnt 
centres 

(C) To secure the somcosof Faropoaa and 
uatiTc la lies of culture to visit prt<* 
anil zenana schools. 

(7) To encourage tie establishment of 
ladi»s' cheap circulating libraries 
(3) Extension of greater patronage for the 

prcparalionof saitabl<.booVsforfcB»al*s, 

an 1 for starting and circulating jour* 
nsls for them 

Qeri dj— .MTiat is tin. best method of pro* 
viding teachers for girls 7 

Au df— Teachers of girls' schools may bo 
male or female, it they arc properly trained and 
posiesscil of good moral character Tlio salanes 
of the teachers ought to be more handsome Uiaa m 
hoys' schools Zenana la lies capable of tcachiag 
should be induced to und rlaio tho task Soow 
times tho wires of male schoultnaslers may w 
found coenpetont for tho work, and their sornccs 
•honid he utilised 

Qses d5.>*-Arc tho grants to pris’ schools 
larger in amount, and proa on less onerous terms, 
than those to boys’ schools , aud is the distinclioa 
sttffiaently marked? , , 

Ami 4i —The distinction it not so welt marked 
as it ought to be, and the terms prored m lerefal 
cases very hard , and for thu reason in many 
places no prls’ schools could be opened or kept up 
long Considering the extra expenses which Lave 
to tie incurred for teaching prls, the smallness of 
the classce and the lowness or, in some cas», the 
total absT'nce of any income from fees, th® 
portion of Government aid should be made halt, 
or even three-fourths whin ncceBsary 

Qses 47 — tVhat do you regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have alreM/ 

referred, that experience has brought to light mine 

educational system as it has been hitherto ndmims 
tered 7 ^Vllat suggestions have you to make tor 
the remedy of such defects? , 

Am 47 —The chief defect m connection with 
the Educational Department i» that there is no 
goed prospect in it and therefore men of 
do not feel sufficient attraction towards it ine 


srant of a provision for moral and religious in- 
stmction, with its deplorable results, as already 
dwelt npon, has made the present educational sys- 
tem very imperfect, so as to turn out unnumbered 
young men with pretensions for learning, but 
without any character or principles whatever , and 
m mao} casts, instead of a blessing, they have 
proved a curse to society This state of things 
must bo remedied, ns early as possible by the 
introduction of special moral and rclipons teach 
iDg The intellectual training of the boys is also 
not thorongh Some stimulus should be pven to 
extra reading and self study by instituting special 
prizes and scholarships for the same The best 
answered pan?ts of the higher University examina 
tions, if published, may do much good to the stu 
denis in general In the amnpments of posts 
in the Elueatioual Department, such provision 
should be made tliat the lowest teachers mght 
have reasonable ambition to be abb* bye-anJ bye to 
occupy much higher positions There ought to 
be places liks educational museums where books, 
apinfatui, and applianres might he collects for 
the cultivation of science and litcratnre, and con 
fcrcnccs of those interested in tho cause of educa- 
tion might be held from time to time for the dis- 
cussion of important educational questions 

0«rt C/.— Dojou think that the institution 
of Univemty professorships would have an im 
porUnt eff«t » unproving the quality of high 

*^!<f»)'*Cf e*. the quality of high education 

will be grratly improved the institution of 
University professorshire ^le lectures sh^d 
Ic on higher branches of study, supplementing 
the coofM of colleguto education, and open to the 
Sdw^andunJer^oatesoftho ^mversity, 
w well as to advanced, student from ouUide 

Om C3 —Are there any armngements between 
the colhcee and schools of your provinoe to pre- 
vent bo^wbo are expelled from one institution, 
or whoWe It improperly, from 
into another? M bat ere the arrangements which 

TOtt would suggest 7 , , 

^ C3—iioj» removing their aaiaea from 
one collego to another have to produce transfer 

fetters fr^ the autBonties of the colleges they 
fomerly Ulonged to In schools there is no roch 
provision Boys, as a general role, shoJd pro 
Sow certificates of good character ^ 

allo^ to take their admission in any new insti 
tuUw The school authorities on receiving a 
fee say Be 1, should be bound to grant 
artdica^ unless they have any serious oh- 
jectiOD, which should be stated 

Qiet CT --Can schools and college 

The success of different Entonce 

m Olcutt. u.a.rn.toe “J 

compared with the 
anccess ol me various missionary Jost^^tions under 
European managen 


?s under native 


lagement, amply supports this v 


Cross 

J5y TIIE nON BBUDEB IIUKEBJIA 
Q 1 —Do you m your answer to 
quesUon distinguish between primary and •««»« 
ary education 7 
Bengal. 


Bill; UMES Cni>n>Bi DAiri. 


Q 2 — How many c 
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A 2 — One or two oiJy 

q 3— Wiy ate no fees paid m g rV scliools 
if girls’ schools are wanted by the people ? 

A 3 —In some gals schools fees are paid. 

Q 4 —How many lady candidates for admis- 
s OB into the lledieal College are to he found ? 

A 4 —1 know of three 
Q 5 — \nd how many for the Art School * 

J 6 — "None that I know of 

Bt; THE Bev it B Bi^ckett 
Q 1 — ^In ycroi answer tt yon state yoni 
opinion that the conree of instmction in pnmary 
schools shodd he reviafi Uo jnn thx^ 
besides reading writing and summing to an in 
definite extent mensaration hook keeputg histoiy, 
mythology polibca social and prtedial law agn 
culture and mechanics are all absolutely neces 
sary for pnmaiy edncation’ 

J 1 — ^Elementary knowledge in these Uungs 
is Z thiot neeessaiy for primary edncabon, 

Q 2—100 are anxions that books teacbmg 
nseful knowledge in the shortest poss hie tune 
shonld be prepared. How wonld the use of sncli 
books differ from the cramming system’ 

J S —I wnh to hsre some books of the tTO 
of Shishnbodh/ fonnerly o«ed m the patbsi^ 
There wbonld ^ a difference between this land of 
teacluQg and cramnung 

Q 3— ’Would yon loudly explain wbat yon 
mean br the cirde pundits? (Answer 4) 

A 3 —In conn^on with the department 
there are pundits j^pointed to sapemse three or 
tone pathsalas They teach in each ta tom for 
ahoat two or three days at a tune 

q 4 —In reference to ronr answer 7 do yon 
think It desirahU that no fees shonld be paid 
la girV schoob? 

A 4 —They shonld be paid and efforts shonU 
be made to mtrodace the syEtem bot exceptions 
should be made 1 understand that in 620 lower 
pnmaiy girls’ schools With 9,500 pupb and 
Goremiaent expend tuie on them of Es 16 000, 
the fee receipts are Ils 1 315 

Q 5— Ton think that in Calcutta and other 
places some b ghcr Government institutions xo ght 
i>e closed or tranderred Would you kindly 
state what institutions you have in yonr mind? 
(Answer 22 ) 

A 5 —The Ilinda School is one 
Q 3— You reraark answer S2 that Sab- 
Inspectors are nnder two masters How is this 
and how does it prove an ohstacle in their work 7 
A G —They are nnder the educational and 
executive officers at the same time 1 have heard 
complaints os to the work heing hampered and 
sometimes colliston occurs 

Q 7 — Can you explain further what you 
mean bryout aflasioa in answer IS to the want of 
a fneuiily spint of co-oneration between th»» edu 
catiooal authorities ana the managers of schoob? 
And also to the treatment roce ved by gentlemea 
at the bands of some edocabonal aathonties? 

A 7 —1 know Some coses in whieh insnltuig 
letters have been written to the managers or hedf 
of a Jed schools by a C rcle Inspector These are 
expceUonal cas« no doubt. There u bUo some 
bmes a want of conCdeBCe in the managers of 


schools both as to money matters and points of 
adiniiustration,suchas theappointmentof teachers 
In those cases no apped was made to higher 
anthonhes 

'Q s —Do yon think that moral training tan 
be efficiently condneted as a routine btisine”, 
EO long as the teachers continue personally m 
different to the moral improvement of theirpnpib^ 
(Answer S9 ) 

A S— ho therefore I siy that in some cases 
special teachers must be appomted. 

Q 9 —Do yon thmV yon ccralJ define the 
essential and fnndamenbd pnne pies of religion 
which eqn^ly underbe the Hindu Muiammadan 
and Chnstian creeds? And do you think that 
yonr definibon of these pnnaples wonld be ac- 
cepted by citlicr Hindus iluhammadao® or 
Chnstiass ? (Answer 39) 

A 9 — I think so 1 mean ench pnucples 
as thennity and worship of God the immortal ty 
of the soul, the moral re«pon5ibility of man &c 
Q JO— Do yotf think that the employment 
of special teachers for r elig ions mstmebon in 
Government schoob wonlJ be generally regarded 
aa consistent with the principle of religions 
nentrah^? (Answer 39) 

A JO —1 do not tbink it would be objected 
to if tbe course of teaching be defined in con 
sultation with the leading members of the differ 
ent conuunnibes 

q U —What yortienlar points in the grant- 
tn ^ rules have been found to Ixas b&rdly upon 
girb schoob ? (Answer 45 ) 

A If— The rebutment that the managers 
should pay more than the amount of the grant 
I in-aid has in some cases given trouble 


By 'ilB Cao?T 

q J— As I nnderstond icnr answers 2 and 
4 yon approve of the pbn adopted in Bengal of 
Qblisiiig the indigenons pathsalas of the country 
for tbe est«n.ios of primary ednoabon and you 
would improve them (1) by training the gums so 
far as may be possible ('*) by appointing inspect 
ing pandits for groups of 10 or IS {athsalas who 
should ab>o instruct the gurus in the art of teaching 
and jS) by increasing the number of Sub-Inspectors 
on higher pay than tie pandits having chai^ of 
larger areas Does that express your new gene- 

A 1 —It does 


Q A — ^As regards the third point, the Gov 
emiDeut of B«ntrel has promised to increase tbe 
number of Sub-Inspectors as re^s the 2nd 
point the appmutmeut of chief gurus or lu 
specting pandits has already been earn'd out in 
many distrusU aud » about to be largely es 
tended and as regards the first point it is pro- 
posed to offer rewards of Rs 25 or of Rs. 60 
t® *i^«ry actual gam who may pass the upper 
primary or th* middle vernacular scholarship 
eiammation further the GoTeniment of Bengal 
^ consented to trauster the admimstrabon of 
^ pnmaiy grant to the control of local boards 
Wo you think that wbeu all these changes are 
^ed out the system of primary edneat on will 
« each as to satufy the iwiciresaeats <A tbe com 
munity so far as the funds at our disposal 
admit of? * 

A 2—1 think t will 


Q 3— Then in your op non the primary 
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Am I— Since ilay 1876 1 hare beett employed 
under Government as Inspectress-of zenana work—* 
nussionaiy and cllienctse — m the 7?TOTiiice 
BengaL 

Quet 2 — Do yoo thinfe that in yonr pronnce 
the system of primary education ms "been placed 
on a soand. basis, and is capable of development 
np to the reqmrements of the commnni^? Can 
you sagsest any impToveioeats m the eystem cd 
adnunistration or in the course of instmcbon ? 

Qkm 5 —In your province is primary instroe- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only? Da any classes specially ' 
hold aloof ffom itj and if so, why? /j* any 
claves praetitfaHy esdnded fcnm it , and if eo, 
from what causes ? TVhat is the attitude of the 
lufluenlial classes towards the estension of elc* 
mentarf tnowledge to every class of society ? 

Ant 8^3 — ’No , primary education is not, to 
my thiotmg, placed on a sound basis as regards 
guW schools And the reason, I think, is that 
there are no recognised standards for girls apart 
from that for boys. TWe it is that within the 
last two or three years a set of standards has been 
issu>^ for nse in guls* schools , bet the Govern- 
ment returns are not made out in accordance with 
those atandattU Imean that the standards issued, 

though quite difheult enongh when the ages of 
the girls are taken into consideration, yet do not 
go beyond the ^er or nfper pnaary, and this 
u gumg to missionanee and other managen of 
echools, irho aspire to banns their girls in higher 
stages than the prunaty, and to call their seboob 
either vuddle ot high class, heaco pniuary 
education u elorred over, end »Is are subjected 
to a system of crammiag whi^, considering that 
they ue ^ery rarely allowed to attend school after 
the age of 11 years, is very disastrous in its after- 
effects 1 have known cases where a young woman 
who had won prizes and scholarshipe at school, 
and had read thu book and that, really knew 
nothing, so, when after a year or two, ncxtly 
mote, a teacher is employed from one of the 
vanons zenana agencies, she finds it anything bat 
agreeable to teach a girl who has read so many 
b^Vs and wants tueiefore to read something 
higher, and yet when put to the test really knows 
next to nAhcing \ think that if guts wem 
classed according to their own standards— le, 
standards 1, 2, 8, lower pninaiy , 4, upper pnioaiy , 
ami 5 and 6, middle class— it would hare a good 
effect also, if the institutions, aided by Govern- 
ment, which give scholarships, were encouraged to 
loKff their standards, much good would be gamed. 
Pot instance, the standards of the Hitahazi Sahha 
are— fst year, “ Padj-apath, I, Bodhoday,"in liter- 
ature, "lantlii, adjectires, genders andcascaof 
nouns,” in gTamm.sr, “Ana" in geography, 

' the four simple rules” in arithmetic ^tdjrar, 

‘ Padyapath, II, and Chammfh, II , tatHi, gen- 1 
der, ierof, and tamat,” ‘'jLstoiy of Bengal," 

• Eotope and Ana" in geography, "the four 
compound roles” in anUimctic, composition on 
“the PnineT cn Preservation td llealth,”ly } 

N hlnkerjec, up to 66 pages 3rd //«'•, in liter- 
ature, “ Charnpath, I, Kabita Saogtahs, Bharat 
Itluksha,’” in grammar landii, hntt, iaraf 
, ttmat, and parairth/' “History of India, I,” 
by J G Chatterji, la geography the fourqnar 
ten of the globe, and particular hnowlcdgo of 
ladia , in Brithm,.tie ruJe-oC three, fractions, and 
the foTtul* of Subhaatar, in physical Kienee^ 


Jfafural FXilctopXf, by A- K Dotta, up to "Elec- 
tric Attraction” Besides thc'e standards, there 
IS s yet higher one under the heading of " Zenana 
Examination," meant for those girla who, having 
passed the age of 10 or 11 years, are not allowed 
to attend school any longer 

Hence those who get scholarships under the 
three conrscs mentioned in detail, must he under 
11 years of age. I leave it for the consideration 
of judges more competent than myself to decide 
what benefi-t little girls of such tender age tan 
gam from such a system of cramming Sorely 
if Government aid is given to such institntions. 
Government suggestions should also be received. 
I would suggest the Srd year’s course being en- 
tirely rejected , the let year's being made the 2nd 
yew’s, the 2nd year's, with a little modification, 
the 3rd year’s, and a new 1st year's conr'e being 
made out adequately low to suit the ages of the 
girls The prizes and scholarehiis given are 
moch coveted, and it u natural they should l«, 
because there is no other means of attracting the 
girls to and keeping them in school XTnfortn- 
nately, leading and influential members of native 
soaety also seem to depreciate the value of good, 
sound pruuary education, and to advocate the cram- 
ming m of higher subjects by evincing an im- 
tience for girb, either their owfi dau^tm or 
longing to the family, or pupils in schools unner 
tbwrniaaagement, to learn more and "pass”m 
hi^er subjects 

This u a very lengthy answer for two ques- 
tions, hut I am a great advocate for & thorough 
good grounding, and I entirely ditopprove of the 
cramming system, 

J »e» 10 — XThat subjects of instruction, if \n« 
need loto prunary schools, would make them 
more Acceptable to the oommnaity at larOT, and 
especully to the agncultnral classes^ Shonld 
any special means m adopted for mahuig the 
inaCtui^ou. in. each sahjecto «&usut ? 

An* JO— In deahng with this question, 1 
would TOggest that more stress be Uidbythe 
proper anthonbes, namely, those through whom 
grants-in-aid would be given, on the teaching ot 
needleivork, and that proper eneouragement te 
given to those schools where such is taught I 
do not toean little odds ami euda of work, if I 
may nse the term, but real and thorough, sub- 
stactiat needlework, i» its different branches, 
incloding the euttine-out of the different articles 
of dress worn in this country, this teaching to 
from the smallest child m a school, who, if 
she IS old enough to learn to read the letters and 
to liandle a pencil, i« certainly old enough to begin 
to iearn the use of a needle 
' (^aei J3 —Have you any eugge-tions to make 
reg^rdin^ the taking of fees in ynmary schools ? 

Ant /d —The subject of fees IS one on which 
I haic had. much fruitless talk with the man- 
! Ogera and others of the different schools under my 
inspection, and I should dearly like to sec a good 
nstem of fees estabbshed 1 think ererjr school 
Soould hare the rn]e of charging fees, malaog an 
esoeptioa ID cases where Uie pupil may be so 
poor u to make it unpo^iLle for her to pay, 
m that case she should of course, bo admitted free 
I am sure the attendance would be belter if fees 
were pud The collecting of the fees might bo 
l“ft to the womcn-servauts of the school, who are 
kept for taking the girls daily to and from Kbool , 
•nd then, should the fees be in arr ars, cut it out 
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her g<*t il from the parents 
I would liare an admission also, and I would 
turn awa} any children whoso hot were two 
months in arrears, and count a re admission as 
a first admission, unless I ^ere satisfied as to 
the ran«e on the one hand, of arrears of fees, or, 
^ the other, of the temporarj removal of a child 
'• ®“sh rules made and adhered to, much (*ood 
^uld result, I am certain , b«t, of coijrM>, all the 
different 0g*.ncie3 must unite» else it will fall 
through Xt present, if a pirl m dissatisfied with 
oneschwl, off she marches to »nother, then per- 
iiapa she finds the teaching there rather more 
irksome, back she comes to her first school, then 
she thinks of some other school, or perhaps a new 
one is started m the viamty, and she is attracted 
With the ho^ of some better pnacs, so she goes, 
and enters there, and so on All are free, so she 
has a choi« of any I do not say every girl doee 
so, hnt I think there is hardly a school where 
there are not some girls who do , at any tale it is 
an mranahle complaint to me, especially if I haie 
to find fault with the resnlts of an examination 

Q«m 19 — flare jou any remarks to offer on 
the pnneiples of the grant m aid system, or the 
detads of its admimstralion ? Are the grants 
adwuate m the caw of (a) colleges, (<) boys' 
schwls, (e) girls' schools, (rf) normal schools? 

Q»m do —Are the grants to girls' schools 
urgerin amonct.and given on less onerous terms, 
than thow to boys’ whooU, and is the distinction 
sofflciently marked ? 

Jnt 2$ ij d3 take these two i^nestions 

together, as both dwell on the subject of gnnts> 
iu*aid to girls’ schools I do not think the present 
syetem of graats*in aid to different missionary 
i^encies in a lump sum, without regard to quality 
or quantity of work, u best calcubted to promote 
the welfare of girls’ schools I would suggest 
that special grants be given to each school sepa- 
^tely, and the grants for work in zenanas be 
given in a lump , and in giving the giants to 
school®, every discouiageiaent be shown to those 
where anything like the cramming system is used 
I should an«j^ grants being msde for one year, 
to he renewed or not, according to the results of 
examination and inspection, when it wiD have to 
M considered whether the rates and charging 
fws have been good and satisfactory, whether the 
attendance has been good, whether the tsoching 
pven has been satisfactory, and so on. Thus, if 
the grants go on from year to year, the schools 
must prosper The zenana grants also I would 
specify , namely, more given to those who follow 
up girls fresh from school than to those who open 
houses at haphazard and where the pupil may be 
beginning the first book at the age of 30 ! * 

Quet 5f— What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children 7 How fw ^8* 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such educatioo 7 i 
^ hat IS the rate oV fees payable for higher educa 
tion in your province, and do you consider it ade- 
quate ? 

■Am 21 — The fees charged in zenanas are most- 
ly He 1 per hi^'id per mensem, in return forwhidi 
a Native Christian teacher goes once or twice a 
week and the mc*» eiiiia goes once l'hus,2or 
3 le^'ons *v week are given Bengali to any 
extent ditto needlework, and, may be EugliA, 
sometiiips the fee may be Its 2, sometimes more. 


but this is the Kcephoa There are one or -two 


cases where even Rs 4 to 10 are charged, hut the 
Ke I is mostly the rule Eien fhouCTi, tiio -,,,.,.1 


M I is mostly the rule Ei en though the pupil 
may be ve^ wealthy, I have known of the reeu- 

lation Re 1 being charged in houses where it has 
seemed evident that the mraatee must he rolling 
in wealth In schools, with a few exceptions, 
which include the four in Bhowampore, the fee 
v^en charged is from one to four annas a head 
When I remark on the meagre fees, I am told— 
"Even this we find it difficult to collect, the 
Bab^ make such a fuss about paying, what 
should we do if we wanted more ? " 

29 — What system prevails in your pro 
Vince with reference to scholarships, and have you 
anyrenurks to make on the subject? Is the 
Mholarshre system impartially administered as 
between Goiernmcnt and aided schools 7 
■Am 55«--There is no system of scholarships for 
girls at present existing, beyond that of such insti 
tutioDS as the Hitak-an Sabha I think if Gov- 
ernment were to give something in scholarships or 
prues, it would have a beneficial effect 


Quet 30 —Is municipal support at present ex- 
tended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belonging 
to nussiona^ or other bodies , and how far is this 
sujwrt likely to be permanent ? 

Jut 3t)— Yes, municipal sunport u given in 
some cases, and scbolarships also are awarded , 
but tbis does sot touch rebools in the town of 
Calcutta WTietber It IS lAely to be permanent or 
not I do sot know 

89 —Does definite instrection in duty and 
the pnociples of moral condnet ocedpy any plice 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Have you any soggestions to make on this 
subject? 

40 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the pbvsical well being of students in the schools < 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to mAe on the subject? ' ~ 

^nt 39 ^ 40 —I think there is much room 
for consideration of these two qnestioos m the 
girls' schools One thing 1 should very much like 
to see insisted upon is the personal cleanliness of 
the girls 1 think it is degrading alike to teacher 
and pupil for the child to come with dirty hands 
and face, untidy hair, and dirty clothes Instead 
of seeing the little things decked out on special 
occasioaa in gorgeous tartt and jewels, &c , I 
would mneh sooner have them clean and neat every 
day And, considering that the little Bengali 
gul does not wear the same sari at home as she 
does at school, there is le°s excase for her to come 
dirty She has one tan which she wears to school 
sbe goes borne, takes it off, and puts it away quite 
by itself, and puts oa her home one, so that that 
tart will keep clean double the time, and it costs 
nothing to wash the face and hands clean, and comb 
the hair tidy every day, but these things they 
will not learn at home, they most be taugbt at 
Bchool and the influence will surely be felt at 
home eveo now and m after life, when the little 
things are wives and mothers and have homes 
of their own Then, 1 would suggest attention to 
the playground A teacher might with much 
profit institute games such as are played by Eng 
lish children and a very wholesome influence can 
be exercised on children m the playground— you 
see them as they are, you get an insist into their 
cbaiacteia by watching them at play, yon can 
leam many a useful lesson to give them in school, 


aaf nalire cWlireo are qaicV to learn and are my 
fond of games I once nad a lot of little Hinda« 
stani girls tolooV after, and their delight at sfcip- 
ping, blind man’s-bnff, hunt the nng, ic , was 
gwd to see, and I foand that, pby'ieally and 
morally, the playground was a great help to me in 
dealing with my little charge 

Q«m dJ —I s there lodigenons instnictjon for 
girls in the pronnee with which yon are acquaint- 
ed , and if so, what is its character? 

Am Yes, there are schools got np by 
pnrate enterprise, oltimately aided by Gorem 
ment , bnt the cramming system is a mighty evil 
even here 

Qscr 42 —What progress has been Tosde hy the 
department in instituting schools for girls, *nd I 
what IS the character of the instruction imparted 
mthem’ "What improvements can yon suggest? | 
Ant 42 . — ^This has already heen answeiro in 
dealing with questions 2 and 3, as regards the 
character of inatrnetion given The establishmont 
of schools has been ehiefiy hy missionary agencies 
The Bethune School in Calcntta is, of coar<e, an 
exception 

Qkm 43^Have you any remarhs to mate on 
the subject of nused schools? 

djt.— 'Mixed schools might be opened ^Ih 
advantage, the hoys not to be older than 10 years 
of age, the enint of emnlation would be greater, 
hence the girls would take a greater interest in 
then 1e«sons but such schools wonld bare to be 
opened and conducted very carefnlly Of course, 
in such case the grant woud have to be larger, as 
being for boys and girls 

Qms 44 —'What is the best method of ptond* 
ing teachers for girls? 

A%* dd— By opening a proMrtTaminginstitti 
tion for young women, either Chnstian or Brahmo, 
cr, iS su^ were sUow^, Bmdua also , or by heljw 
ing the existing training instilatioa*, such as the 
Church tp£ Bn^ud Ifonnal Sihool, Free Church 
Orphanage and Xormal School, and others, with a 
substantwl grant-in-aid, in return for which the 
young women under training should yearly pass a 
Government wntteo examination The quesbons 
might be pnnted from year to year auA sent under 
teal to the liupectress, who would a,^«emhle Ibem 
together at a certain centre before-named and 
notified to them, and be on gnard over tbem wbile 
the questions are being answered, and wooM 
then seal and return tbem to the deportment 
Each year the soece^ol rtoilents to hate certifi 
cates, which shall define how they have [Qs»ed, 
and so on, and, besides this, the candidates who 
expect to pass out at any bme to be subjected to a 
further trial, by giving a lesson oa a given subject 
in any one of Uie schools existing Tius, I think, 
will be a step in the right direction, and most be 
beneficial to the cause of female edncation 

Q«er 46 —In the promotion of female educatiOQ, 
what share has already been taken by Eurojvaa 
Jadiea and how far would it be possible to increase 
'the interest which ladies might take in thiseause’ 
^ A*t 45— At present those ladies who take an 
active interest in the can's of female education are 
mostly those who are engag'd in missionary work 
rthenuetves. I think the interest might be mtee 
Widespread if ladies, not connected with susEinn 
'Work in any way, would form a »ort of committee 
for vuiiing (with or without the Inspeetieia, 
though at brst it would be better with) the van 
oils schools la and about Calcutta, and BOtingthe 


eleanbuc'^, order, and discipline of the school , and 
alaO la examining the needlework Ladies could 
also help by giving prues for special things 
Qee/ 47 — ^Vliat do you regard ns the chief 
defects, other than any to which yon liave already 
mferred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it has been hitherto 
administered^ XNbat suggestions have yon to 
make for the remedy of sDcb defects ? 

47 — T do not know whether the Tcmarks 
I am ahoot to make are relevant to this question, 
but at the same tune 1 think they are as regards 
female education I think one defect is that In- 
spectors and Inspectresses seem to work independ- 
ently of one another Deputy and Sub-Inspectors 
go about and make notes, and collect information 
iud make out statistics, which perhaps do not 
tally with notes nude by the In®pectre«3 from 
pcTBonal esperxent*-, and which use gweu to 
the Inspector and by him recorded m the yearly 
report This to my mind is, and must be, a de- 
fect Either an Inspectress is needed, or she is 
not , if she is seeded, she canbe deputy for no one, 
and therefore all that regards the schools and 
zeiunas under her should go through her hands, 
and not come to her second hand , the Inspectress, 
if she u necessary, must have her sepnrata estab* 
bshmeot, seeing that the has net a small area of 
work, bnt her work extends pretty well over the 
provmce Of course, if she is not reauired, then 
her post u a farce, though as yrt it has bren no 
Butecuie 

Qtfi 60— It there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
meat take too exclonre an interest in higher 
education? TYouId benrliiul results be obtained 
by tntrodoaog into the department mote mea of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management ? 

Jm Such 15 my idea as touching the firrt 
put of this questicu 

QMft Si —Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in your province? If so, please 
state how it works ? 

Jtr Si — ^1 have tned to establish the syrtem 
of snonitresscs and pnpil teachers but, excepting 
ID two schools in one of which it was already 
ousting, where it uorfced very well, I have not 
met with success, the teachers and managers not 
taking up the idea 

Qmet 53 —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or collegea vary acording to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ant o3 —I have already said that regard *hciu3 J 
be paid to the circumstances of the pupil— that 
of course, of herjoTeats or guardians— m enforcing 
thefees, buti do not think the scale of fees 
eboold vary, aa that would cause confusion 

Qtet &S— ^hat do yon consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and echoou respectively’ 

Am oS —I do not think, one teacher should 
have more than a class of 20 girls to teach at a 
time 

Qaei 62 —Is it desirahle that promotions from 
elasa to cla:s ^ould depend at anv stage of tdioot 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
eases, if any, is it preferable that roeh promotions 
should be left to the school authorities ? 
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A*$ C3 — I tliinl. tlio promotion from cUssto 
clis3 flioulj bo lift in thclundsof tbo teacher, but 
iiibji-ct to tlio apjiro\-al and sanction of tho In- 
spector 

Q»ft C9— Can schools and eollepcs nnder 
natue management compete successfully anth 
eorrcsjv'ndmg instituti ns UQdcr European man- 
igement? 

Jnt CO —I do not tbmh tho natiro manage 


ment could bring the same amount of experience 
and home training to bear upon the school as the 
European could, hence I think the one could 
scarcely compete with the other, though it mi^ht 
be very good in itself ° 

Quet 70 — Aro the conditions on which grants 
in aid are giren in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary? 

Am» 70 , — Ihey might be more simplified 


Crota examination oj ^iis WnEELEit. 


TDE Hov BnUDEB JIUKEnJFA 

Q —Do you think lliat maid servants will be 
found to take service on tho terms you suggest 
in your Bth answer? 

A — There is one school at Jlhownniporo where 
the system is earned eat It is a missionary 
school 

By TOE Rev. TV. II. BL-tCKEtr. 

Q 1 —V ith reference to the stamlards of 
the Ilitakari Sahha (answers 2 and 3), do you 
think that any ordinary girl of 7 or 8 could po«- 
sibly advance in one year from n<i/h»p in the way 
of knowledge, to a full knowledge o! Bodhoday, 
*andi, genders aad eiL«e«, Asu, and long division ? 

I —No , I do not. 

Q the other hand, do you Uiink any 

child who could not read Dovlho<Lay latctligeolly 
would bo desernog of a scholat^lnp ? 

^ S —Not of a scholarship, but of a pnic 

Q 9— Do you think tliat the standards of 
the llitakan Salha ought to bo regarded as a 
measure of what ought to be done by all children 
at such an age, or arc they rather meant to pre- 
«ribo what cxtraordmanly cJeier children must 
do to gain a scholarship? 

A 3—1 think they ought to be regarded as 
something only meant for phcnoiaenol children. 
Hot as a standard for all 

Q 4 -—Do jou think that to regard these 
standanls as a measure for all children’s progress 
leads directly to promoting the vice of cramuuog, 
which you so properly deprecate ? 

A 4 — \ es 

Q 0 — llow do you think that this teuikncy 
to promote cramming mil be obviated by makiog i 
the standards as low as possible ? | 

A 5.— If the standards are low enough to 
be attainable by the children, the teaching may be 
mal and not mere cramming 

C 3— AVhy are the Government returns as 
to girls’ schools not made out according to the 
standards prescribed for them 7 

A G— For the purpose of classification Ibe 
standards are the same as for boys The stand- 
anJs for girls’ schools have not yet been beoagbt 
fully into use 

Q 7’ —Is the cramming of little girls favoured 
by missionary teachers, or rather forced upon 
them by parents and influential members of native 
society ? 

A 7 —In some instances I fear it is forced 
upon them 

Q 8— Do you think that the taking of fees 
should be made an absolute condition of receiving 
a grant in aid for girls schools? 

J S— Yes, it should be ma.de a rule, but i 
allowing exceptions for really poor children, and I 


i exceptionally poor dis 


even for whole schools i 
tnets 

Q. 9 — Would you fix the amount of fees, or 
leavethiit to the mauagers? 

A 9 —I think I would leave that to tlie 
managers, subject to the approval of the depart 

Q JO —You suggest that grants for ze?iana 
work should ho given m a lump sum, and for 
tciooU separately so much for eadi school Is 
(bis plan already in operation m any case 7 

A iO— Some schools have separate grants 
But the grants’for zenana work generally include *■ 
somesctiools which have no separate grants 
* Jf— Weald this sjstem be more sutis 
factory to tbe managing s^ncics than tbe pbn 
’ of giving a lump sum for schools aad zenana work 
together? 

J 11 —I think so 

Q 12 — Is It a fact that even wealthy Bahus 
do “ make a fuss ” about paying even such meagre 
fees as aro received for teac^iag their girls? 

A 12 —So 1 am told 

Q IS— Do all the missioaary agencies act 
on tbe same principles as to taking fees, or do } ou 
think it desirable that they should 

id— They should They do not 
Q ii— TVliich do yon consider most hkeTy 
to encoumge tbe education of girls— scholarsiups 
or pyizes 7 
J 14 — rnzes 

Q JC — Scholarships, I presume, are intend 
ed to encourage further study Is it likely at 
present that any large number of girls will be 
thus loduced to read on to anything like a high 
staodard? 

JS—.\f3, they would be loducea to real 
on, but they object to the examinations being held 
by roen There is no strong objectioni n this pro- 
vince to the inspection of girls' schools by men, 
because the girls are so young 

Q JQ Do you think that playgrounds for 

girU aro necessary in mere day schools, where only 
a very short time is allowed donog tbe day for 

refreshment ? 

J jjS I think that the playground would 

pi9ve an attraction and would be a stimulus to 
^tention Even in day schools this would be useful 
n i7_— Do you think that boys up to 10 years 
of age ought to be admitted to girls’ schools, or 
wooH 8 be a better limit ? 

^ yy I do not think 10 is too old Boys 

and girls here do run about till that age 

Q J3—Do yon think it would improv® the 
style «f teaching if teachers trained in aided nor- 
mal schools were allowed to compete for Govern- 
ment certificates, and if this were done, would a 
Government normal school for the same purpose 
be requisite? 
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Jf IS— les I do not tlimV that as ypt a 
Government normal Bchool is needed 1 tbinlt 
that, even when mote tcacUen ate requited, tbe 
aid?d Uchools may be extended to coi-cr the need 
Po silly Hindu or Brahmo girls might object to 
a missionary normal school 


Q 19 —Would Tou gire certificates to nabM 
teachers so trained only, or v\ ouW j ou apply the 
system to Eurasuu teachers also ? 

A 15— To both 

Q 20 — Are -we to undeTstand from j<Jnt 
auswertlthat there is *o eonueHioQ between the 
wort done by Inspectors as to girls’ schools and 
that of the Inspectress? 

J 20— VeryhUle 

Q 21 —Does 3 our experience lead you to 
thint that one Inspectre^ can do all the xrotk 
that la required m the inspecting of girls' eciwols, 
even in Calcutta and its neighbourho^ ? 

A 21 —One is enough in Calcutta and its 
neighhonihood 


Q 29— If the eontinoance ot the grant-iO' 
aid from year to year were made de^^ei^ as 
30U snggW, on the report of the Inspecffesa, 
would that lady have to nuke more freqceot nsits 
than she now does in some cases ? * 

A 29— >0, ItlunVnot 


Q 25— Do yon find that the ladiee employed 
in zenana work and mrls* schools have generally 
had a fair tnising in the art of teaching ? 

J 25—1 know of nose of them who have 
had a regular tniotsg, except those who ctme 
from the normal school 


Q 2J— Are the managing agencies generally 
content with the amount and frequency ot tl>e 
inspection their «chools receive from the Inspect* 
less? 

A 21 — ^1 have had no complamt. 


ilR CnOFT 

Q I — louare of opinion that in all the schools 
ditch rmd for the standatds of the Uttarpara 
litakan Sahha, the gronodmg of the pnpils in 
lemntaiy subjects of lutmction is neglected 
)i7 you think, that the same fault is oloerrsbie 10 
prls* schools geaerally, in Calcntta or elsewhere, 

0 far as your expenence of them has enabled you 
0 judge? 

A 1 — IJ 13 observable to some extent 

Q 3 — la your 4th anEwer you snggeet that 
more eDcouragement should be given to jbe sobj "ct 
of needlework^ Wnold you i&otude llos anwng 
the standards of rxammalion, or would yoa pro 
pose any further and fpecifl] rewards for it? I 
2—1 think. It would be better to oHer ' 
special rewards for it 

<J 5— After three years’ expeiienee of the 
standard* now in fort* for girls' seboob, can yon 
propose any modifications of it which yon conmler 
to be advisable for girls' eehooU generally? 

, A 3 . — I Would propose the adoption of th« 
following revised stiidards after the second. 



Q •! — tVould you propo^ any special modi 
(Ications for orphanages, or for schools in which 
the popib are exclumvely of the lower castes? 

A 4 —For orphanages 1 would pay epecal at- 
tention to needlework baar accounts and cook 
log 1 know of some Isatire Chnstian ladies 
brought up in orphanage schools who arc eobcely 
Ignorant of coolong 

Q 5— As far as you are aware, is there any 
common understanding or umon between the dif 
fereot agencies with regard to the locatwn of 
schools, the rate of fees, or the interference w ith 
one aDother*a work 7 

A 5— h«o , there IS not 

Q G — Do any enis result from the existing 
practice, which seem to make it desirable that the 
diSerent agencies should work inhjrmony towards 
tbar common end ? 

A G —Evils do result, ri , the attendance u 
irregular, girls go and come at will no stnctne«s 
of discipline or punctuality in attendance can be 
enforced 

^ 7 —How many schools are maintained by 
the diSerent agencies i What w ould be fair grants 
on the ordinaryscale forthoseschools regard being 
jcud to number of pupils and staodanl of prefi 
wncy ? Separating the asmined amount of such 
grants from the lump grant made to the agency. 
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wliat would be averafjc grant to each pupil under 
instmctioD in zenanas? 

J 7 —I will take the American JIt««io)i as an 
example They receive a giant cf Ils 752 a 
iDontn, with which the} maintain about 21 kKooIs 
and 122 zenanas If we allow roughly Its 20 to 
each school, or Us 420 for all, there will he 
R$ 330amontbleftforl22 zenanas, or,takiDgai) 
a^enge of 2 pupils to a zenana, the grant would 
he at the rate of nearly Re 1>S a head monthly 
If wo allow Rs 15 for each school, (he zenana 
grant would be nearly lU 2 a head 

Q 8 — IVhat IS the average time during whieh 
a girl remains in school ? 


J 8 — IVom 3 to 6 years 
Q 9 — 11 hen they leave school, do any con- 
siderable proportion of them come again uodec >"* 
struction in the zenana? 

J 9 — It lias not been so as yet Such pupils 
are not more than one-fourth of the whole number 
of zenana pupils 

Q 10 — Can you Itatff in a general way hon 
long zenana pupils remain under instruction ® 

A 10 — In a general way, they remain under 
instruction for at least a year From time to fame 
they leave off and begin again, or transfer them 
selves to other agencies which offer instruchon at 
a cheaper rate 


Eeoipil 



MEMORIALS 

BEUTTta TO 

THE BENGjU, education COMMISSION 


FromCoiomt A 0 ^orxo ConTmtr, Biid rni nerKiiioaioiai Sitirn.CIE LLD 
Uui on» EJinbnrjli, to tb* PretiJctit of tbo Ootcromtot of ladiai Cbmojiaiion on Edn< 

^ottroUT 1S3-' 

la May lut, when tlie General A«<emblr of the Tree Charch of ScotlaDcI met in tius 
oty, they nxro made acquainted with the action of Ilia Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
Gineral of India, in having appointed a Commixaion to enqnire into the worlnng of the Dea- 

G ten of lS5t throughout the BCTcral Prcsidcnciea, when the General Assemhly came to the 
[lowing deliverance — ' 

. “Th» A»««i>llj if* n fndb»f to «rprr** their ^ntiEcatioii that the GoTemmaBt of Isdia has convened a 
I^mmlMiontorBqairtiitotiaworhiBirorih* EJacatum Despatch ef 1854. Their hope is that the labour* of 
the CotsmisiioD may iMalt In lotno oodiScalxm of the eastaaenilea for the earrjriof ontof the Despatch 
ia acoorianee with tnoon^oal purpote, and tl a* eemoeehiadraiieea la the way of all who are 1 bourin j for the 
bMt iDterMlj of the people of India, end at the aaiBatiiM are loyally seeViDf; to strengthen the hands of those 
who iMr nU In tliai hinpira. The Aasemhly i atmet the Foreij^o Hiss one Cumraittee in (heir name, to bring 
the ahoTt newt to (he tsoUe* of tho QaTeromeot of India before the Comniusiuc on Edncation leisacmhlei m 
intnmo " 

In carrying out there inttractione, the Foreign Missions Committee have only further 
to state that there is no dcsiro on their part to ash for any exclusive privilege in connection 
^th the grants in aid given by Oovemment for cdocation Believing that their work pro 
diicce one of the many inllnenccg which all unite not only in strengthening the hands of these 
who rnle, but also in nsallv propanng the way for better days for the people of India, wbo 
Mve been eo providentially brought under the eway and foetenng care of Great Bntain, the 
Foreign Missions Committee desire to acknowledge with gratitude the help given in years 
past to Ihcir agente But, knowing that there are inMualities and difUculties in connection 
with the grant*, especially in the casca of Bombav and ^ladras, which, if removed, would go 
far to nuke the previsions of the D<.<patch of IShl more fruitfa) of good even than u has 
been, the Committee hope that these may as far as possible be removed. 

The educational sUS of our vanous collegee and institutions in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, and Nagporc, and of our schools there, as well 03 in Cbiosurab, Poona, Kellore, and 
other stations, eome of them new, is stronger than when the Peepateh first came into force 
Eneouraged by the action of the Government of India in ^pointing this Commisaon, the 
Committee will spare no effort to maintain these lo a state of emcicncy 

Wo have to request the favour of your submitting these news to Hu ExeeUeiicy the 
Viceroyand Ooremor General 


SeoretaiT Foreign 
ation —dated 16th 


Memonal from the llembera of the Dsclcersrita] nil* •liini 8abbi tbsSjIhet tToion tbs ViVrampanSannuIani 
Sabhk tl « Fsndpnr Sohnd Fab) a , lb* rnaal im Dacca II tAan Sabba, — to tha Cbairmu of tba Dcngal 
Frovinei il Coinmittc* of the Education Ccmmii^Ma 

Tliat (he iVasociations named above have been formed in Calcutta, and hare for their 
principal obj<^t the spread of female education id their respective districts or sub dm 
eions, by means of penodical examinations, granting of scholarships and pnzes to girl®, 
occasional helps to existing girls’ schoole, sod estibhahajent of new ones where practicable, 
and the publication of suitable books for the use of femslce , More than 650 girls and adult 
hdiea were examined last year by these As onatiooa 

2 That your meojorfiliats are highly grateful to Ibo Government for its having opened 
ochools and coUeg« for the high education of the male population of Bengal These institu 
tions have exerted a most hcnehcial influence upon the nation, and have been the ultimate 
sources of many reforms 

3 That yoar memorialists have nofiCTd with great pleasure that the attention of the 

Govemtnent bos lately been drawn to the edueatiou of the masses, and that a separate sum, 
out of tho State grant on education, hss alieady been set apart, to be spent solely for the 
education of the massses, and that, in consequence of such grants, a very large number of 
schools for primary education have gr^ually spnmg up . • f 

4 Thnt the recent assurance on the part of the Government of India ( !(/« tha Hesolnlion 
published in the/sif/a Garelte m it* issue of 3rd Febtaary 1882), that all the departments 
of public instruction should, if possible move forward together and with more equal step than 
hitherto, has greatly reassured your memorulists , and that while they are jus^ patefnl 
for the UQusuat interest the present Government is showing in the education of all the male ' 
classes they regret that the education of women has not hitherto received that attention and 
patronage trora the Government which it has a claim to, and that, of all the branches of public 
instruction, the branch of female eilucatioii is the most neglected It is the duty ot the 
Oovemment to provide that this branch may move forward, so far as may be practicable, at 
the same pace wi^ the oUier branches of public instruction 
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6 Ttai mlh a "new to eitead and uapiove tie cdocatiOTi o£ women, your memomlisis 
pray tliat a cnrtain portion of tte State gnat on edncatwn be set apart for this special rur- 
po c (just ns a pottioa u set apart foriBass-edncation), and be prciented from being applied 
to any other purpose It will not perhaps be necessary for your roemonalists to show the 
teasonaUenesa o£ such a prayer, as the Goremment has already recognised it, by making a 
separate allotment on behalf of mass-education 

6 That, while appreciating fully the wisdom of His Excellency the Viceroy’s remarks as 
expressed m his recent Resolution on edncalion, that if satisfactory progress is to be made at 
all in education, "every aiiilahle pnrsteagencT most he called into action to relieve and assirt 
the pubbe funds in connection mtn every branch of pablic instrriction,'' and that it is to the 
extension of the grant in aid sptem, specially in connection with htgli ond middle education, 
that Government looks to set free funds which may then be made appheaUe to the promotion 
of the education of the mas<e«,'’ ) our memonalists wonld beg leave to observe that the funds 
thusset free ehonld sot be appbed totbe tdoeotion of themas^ only, and that tfie educsticu 
of women has, if not enpetior, at least Ml e<pial, claim to thcfec funds If it should be urged, 
as it has often been, that hy educating a certain portion of the men of this countn , the Gov- 
ernment has done its daty m respect of education, and is no longer bound to educate the 
women likcwi«c, and thdt the responsiLibty of educating the latter falls upon educated men, 
j PUT memonahsta would l*g l<nve to observe that, suppostog the<e (the ctlucafed knen) to be 
nfgh'cting Uicir dniy in this relation, that would be no reason iiU) the Government should 
do the same The rcspoustl ility of a Government does not in the least diminish in relation 
to one portion of lU subjects on the ground that it lias done its ilntj in relation to another 
portion ^our mimonalists respecthdl) submit that Goiemmcnt should p:iy more nrtetrtion 
to female education in Bengal than it has done hitherto Such being the claims of women 
upon Govenimenl m respect of cducaticp®, your memonahsts wculd submit the following 
rravere — >« 
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rffi lv n cducadon The work already weom 

Snt SreJ^itlr memomliats repieeent w.Il appear from the reports 

PointS 0^ «tndy should be ap 

i^trS'.orL^l",^^’ cxnmmat.on, held for testing progress Ladies willing to receive 
mSS torr? 1^1 «ff«c.es *tliclher Governmental or grant-in aid, must be 

pS5^‘ ^ t*** Government may appoint for the 

adnin^'v?i,!l\rt*^t J" “ V* •T*tm of education by post may with great 

T- "r,,, improving the education of ladies in the zenana 

nahrfVlri n I schools, your memo- 

should be avoided as it is desirable 
well’J^K ‘ H ‘’'® “‘"‘T she should learn a few subjects 

well nther than many aubjccta impcrfectlv ^ 

7w^},f slioiil I U. allowed to select its own courses of study suited to its 

c^^mrcminlii, and that too much odiciat loterfereace in this re«pect should be dis- 
ra^^ Gie inspecting ofEcers ought to see as, that tJie efficiency of the in«titntions 

nf f shown m the selection of text-books The undesirability 

«i tnterfcrence than is snffieient for this purpose has been to ably shown by IIis Excel 
pruHat \ lecroj, m Ins Re<iotution dated 3fd bebruary 18S2, that jour memonahsts 
I® quote here the following pas«ago from the above named Resolution ‘ It is 
f ^^ *** way that the native commnnitj tv ill be able to observe that freedom and variety 

It , which IS an essential condtUoo in anv aound and complete education system, that 

vnnt/’ »*?L ° *»f the Governor General in Council, a liealthj symptom that all the 

dm 1 1^ 4i"" sliouU U. cist, as It were, in the eime educational mould Rather it is 

wral 10 I! at woh section of the people should bo lo a position to secure that desenption of 
which IS most consonant with its feelings and suited to lU wants ” 
il * That the eitcosion and improvement of female education will greatly depend upon 
properly qualified femalo teachers aod of a shilT of duf ifid and zealous inspecting 

80 TLat qualified femaG teachers are scarce in this country To supply this want it will 
n gradually to establish female aormal schools and female mim framing schools, 

"°.® *t iMst in each Commissioner's Divisioa Yoor menionalists are lully aware of the diffi 
cultiea which csi«t m the present social circunistaoces of the countrv, in the way of obtaining 
pupils for such iivititutions Rut at the came time they tetievo that the time has corns when 
u an earnest effort were made and the cooperation was sought of tho'e who are smcerely 
intereirttd in tie cau«e of female education in this country, training schools could at once be 
set Up jtt more Ilian one centre They are strengthened id this behefhy their pereooal know 
ledge in several trues of females who would ^ mdy to avail themselves of such training with 
a vi»w to tlieir future employ roent as trscbeie lo schooG la their own neighbourhood Another 
w^y to supfir the want of qualified female teachers, would be to examine ladies who had been 
taught privately,"” to grant cOrtifieutes of competence to such as might be found qualified and 
to aj ^int Snell teachers to, or to giv e them permission to open, girls schools 
, .That as far back as ISjU (r»</c Despatch No 4, dated 7th April 1859) the Secretary 
°r remarked tliat, “allhougo the special interest of tl e Ilooie Antborities and 

of tho several Oovernments in India, in the wort of fcmvl»i evlucation, had been plainly de. 
clirwl^ • . , il did not appear that, except in the case of the Agra and neighbounng 

Jusfricts, any active measnrw had been taken by the Department of Education for the estab 
hshment of female schoc Is " tVliaf was Ba»d in 1 8 j9 is still applicable and with equal farce 
^our memorialists are liuml ly of opinivn (bat, among the several causes that have kspt down 
female education in India, one is the want of sufficient real and energy m tlie snborJinate 
inspecting officers in respect to female education The Deputy Inspectors and Sub Inspectors, 
as a class have not, m our humble belief, much faith in female edncatioa and as their pro 
motion docs not depend upon the work being done well or ill in this particular connection httia 
or feo effort IS made I y them jn tins direction 

. N 22 That proper care and attention on the part of the inspecting offirers will do a great 

de"d to promote female education js evident frcmi the following facts /««?, m 1858 Pandit 
Iswar Chandra,. Vidyasairir was able to establish about 40 schools for giris, and rt funds had 
forthcoming he im »tit have established manymorc Thal^ Kal.^a Sing 

Peputy Inspector of Schools Nortli- Western ProwDCes founded several female schools within 
ti8 jinsdictiOD, and adopte<l several excellent means for incteapng the number of pup Is— 
m”ans winch he found answered extremely well His work in this connection noticed 
'nth satufaction by the Secretary of State in ISO* («* the Despatch o£ the Secretary of 
Stat", No 61, dated Ifthilarch 1884) . x „ l x 

23 Tliat, to place female education on a sabsfectory basis it will be nwessary to appoint 
Kparate Deputy Inspectors and Sub Inspectors from among bmE persons as have special know 
'•■ee Ot, ,pS. Kr„d .=, tli. work T. .wd difficulty m iuuk,»s .uch u .dec 

tioQ, as kill as to bring under Government mspectron ze^nn ed^ncati^ end such femsle 
.Ihool, n. sre not „oc..nble to outsider., it imsWi b. worth while to try sfre.h the eiKmnenl 



tned seme years ago in the Punjab, of appointiDg an educated married couple jointly as 
Deputy Injectors The education of remnen baa so far advanced in Bengal that it will not 
perhaps be diiBcalt to find a few married conple vnlling to undertake the work Further, it 
need not be husband and wife only, brother sod sister, father and iiughter, might ivith 
equal advantage be appointed If a distinct body of Inspectors were thus created, female 
education •would rapidly improve 

2-i That m onler “to secure that freedom and vanety of education which is an essential 
conition m any sound and complete education system, and to foster snch a spirit of inde- 
pendence and self help that each section of the people should be in a position to secure that 
description of education which is most consonant to its feelings and suited to its wants “ it 
wiU U necc'^sary to bring the existmg local bodie-, and tho»e that may be hereafter estab- 
lished for tte piomMion of female edneabon, into a^ive sympathy and co-operation with Gov 
ern^nt officials ^ere are already exisbng several Associations, some of which your memo- 
rmusb represent who would be glad to co operate with the Goiernmcnt in diffusing female 
caucabon and emancipatmg the women of this country from their degradine yoke of 
Ignorance o -a j 

And your memorialists as in duty bound shall ever pray ' 


Menoml from the InhabitaBts of Bhugolporc to tha Ptwideal of the Edacat on Commmion. , 

S IiX °* 2' “"“>1“" Commiiinoi. Uavins .Wy meo dilerSit pans 

t?S'. XI m Tl™ I"!**'"™ •ntnuted to joor cm, it u aJ™! very hnd c! you to tone 
by d * “f"’*.'' *“ “1 ““E* ■“ •>“> division 

yKr ^ "Str” •“ I«“P''> deeply BtoteM to 

Wr.ndl.mfSXr iX' di™eP.''l»e'i 'etorvemos Stiveen B.hut 

eSmbo; ^ ““ »' ‘““i «»d •keeeteee require- - eepente 

. CoLSon to r” “? *■ T? "* “■* Ger'™»e”t of luOi. resolved to upwiul 

P"'''"’ ttrlnelion Ihrenubout BnO-i ludio. toiu 

eduration But when weciqwet../ ” hos^ly or wld indifference to the cause of higher 
yonnelf, one who nosaessmie a ifwt scholar, a distinguished author and literary man like 
Murse and geuei^^S^ennll? *^*'*‘" ^*“8* and epee4es inter 

of the people of thi, coQnS,'wa3^?^m^SiS?^^ for and great desire to seek the welfare 

i=pre.:x';:^brifek£s"l^ 

most by the maintenance of the Srtfo eaceptii^, it u the middle classes who profit 

aredevLof fi.gh^ooU, and it » these dosJwho 

rathe Government 00^^ hichKhteTs and ^ ^aisingof tuitionfees 

would amount to a denial of ^ruction. echooU would be prohibitive to them, and 

topper. rf32?r1„d“tXfuS“S“™,'“'^ “2”’* “dligb^rlj. Eo-Iish „b„,l. 

^ an esemplary insbtntiOn in the metronoli* 1 1 Government atyionveiiient centres with 
higher education ought, Mder 4 Tresidency Colley for imparting 

' welfare of the cou^ at heart ^o ®o“«nendifself to those who have the 

who may like to devrte their tune to saent^'S^r'^"^ « uowheUoutto tho«e graduates 
puranito^^e^ti^C Pledge may and .fudj J^idJdlowshipsfor the^ 

parts of Ind a cannot but ho a encouiagment lu different 

and the adoption of eoine measures Government and the people, 

worthy of the attention of the former Isbell 

to sub^rve this end Connected wrt^s ‘ examination is well calculated 

^ by cneonraging the Maithil 

modifica^ns to the tols and tlie ex^n«ion ofthe Sausk^'i T m"* system with necessary 

C question of raising thestatus of fl-WK* ‘benu 

school has for some years post en<^ *‘11* school to thaf ofa high 

^‘“e~“"°o^oftheneeess\^a„dKo^|j^^^^^ tte people of this diu.ion^d 
W offe^ LWi doimt.ons'^the t^l^^^.“'^«°®*'>*‘'epubhc:spintedaenundars 
i^hley Eden j^rhen L entenant-Goveroor bad ^ ^ Sir 

^ would »ijn)leinent*rtr^4 as Its 7o 000 wodd be 

divson ‘tie only Jlru on in these ?*,’;!*» and esmil =h a higKschool for this 

^04 «^*i. institn^^Srt* taeWard one of Chota ^ai^>ore 

ra^^ pre^tof the on the one hand w 

49 000 be Dg locally 

igh school here, pendi^ the soluUoarf the the estahlisSment of 

ran question of education in general and high 
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education in particnlar, by tbe Education Coinmi«sion The fate of a high school for tins 
dinsion thus depends on the kind sjmpathie consideiation of the Commission 

7 M ithout depreciating the value of primary education, we need not urge on a distin 
gmshed man of letters like yourself, who«e qrmpathies must nece'=anly be for higher education, 
that one of the best means of promothig elementary education among the people is by offering 
encouragement to higher instruction It will be found that primary education floun'hes most 
where higher education has made most progress e regret to have to say that in this 
dll ision higher education has not made satisfactory progress, and it is to its spread that State 
help and co-operation ought for the present to bo more largely offered 

8 It is hardly necc«airy to state that the amount of help that the State need give 
relatively to thp«c two kinds of education woidd depend on local circumastance, while it may 
be mere la> idiness to dei otc State money to the furthetaoce of higher education in a district or 

'town where private effort amply provide for it it would lead to the brightest results if 
Government should transfer the funds thus set free to backward districts or towns until local 
resources are developed 

9 ^Ve believe that, in this division, where education is in need of more encouragment from 

Government, the c«tablishment by Government of a large number of schools irapartmg 
secondary education and serving as feeders to the higher class schools, the nmntenance of such 
schools at chief centres of population by the Slate and the elevation of the Bhau^Ipore mlla 
school to a h gh school, would, in our humble opinion, impart an impetus to higher education 
which it IS badly in need of , ^ i tj t 

10 -We may here suggest, for the consideration of the Commission, whether it would not 
be an improvement on the present ^tem of primary education to secure the ciwperation of 
the well to-do people of the neigUbomhood of prunaiy schools, and entmst them with their 

mpen™ .nd the dutiitation of tad. At pre.erf moeh u, left to gmi. .nd chief gero. 

which it will bo very desirable to leave to local people ,, i. a i UAS-xTr 

11 The moral and intellectual improvement of the gentler sex is intimately a of^y 

programme of general education Female education in some shape or o er » no 
thudivinon. but where the education of males n rSlnl 

•eet. that Tory little allention mold be toid to 

mission, home tuition, and the few scattered girls ^«nAnnraf»msnt to tho»e 

education to a certain extent but it would be deareWe to hold out some ^ 

who l«m within the four walls of the reuana, whether under KtSSraTOr" 

wise, by holding private examinations and stimulating the exertions of the students by appro 

^"“‘ir'Sq^estioncf female education naturally leads 
doe ptovistoa wiU m made for it in any scheme that may be reco 

°'''“’T.concl.»<» m thook yo. os-o mod “"7'’’' mli'oX’SS.S'kta.;? 

bodly sTooted m of pcnooolly woitiog opon yon ond repratolms the pimcip.l «»a mo.t 
mgent wants with regard to public ins truction m this d ivision 

Wc,tho oember, of lb. .>Mj:.„l M.h.oo ^.cA ..oc.oh._o. 
bombly.ood mpeclfolly SiSly cooo.ctri mlh 

tad morel .»,pioYnoer.t o1 •>“ ^t.o- 1^00 doly to oomte. 

the mission, which has brought you here, t^t opflortunity of representiBg to 

and to our numerous -rtjud the pro-wess of ^ed^tion among iluham 

such an influential quarter the causes which retaw in p d 

madaus , ,v. *rini?ian Mosalmans" the deplorable 

' £ It is superfluous to relite to the 

condition of the ^luhammadan comm^ty . Goyernment, which offered them the 

India thrived under the fostenng care rf .. arubammadaus under a blmd prejudice 

blessings oLhigh English education, ato S™ schools and colleges, and the result was, as 
studiously kept themioelves aloof frm Gove cannot expect 

some years ago^ou justly re^rk^, tlm “ j f and filler of ink pots, 
to get ahigher appointment than that of Muhammadan community has 

3 Yourvmd^escnption of th# dwe and since then the Jluham 
effected more good than hundred. o| to them to the 

macanshavereahs‘>dtherealextento£ o j t^j prejudice has now veryLtUehold 

cla«s among the different Indian ‘“‘^lona^.^ th‘U^s an earnest craving for ^gh 

upon the Muhammadan community, honour the Lieutenant Governor of Ben 

English education in the provmces to ther ifficulty ste« 

gak Although. the Muhammadans havestokMiM ejectment of Moham 

^e face in the shape 50 years ““tonify affectrfthnrp^ 

. ma^os ^m S^cafion eren wrtho eJ^nses Lid unless 

SLlfSeTLe unahle chance of extncatmg o^Iv« 

our beneficent Government appreciate the principle that people 

from this difficulty hy our unaided efforts «e 



on'^t to leant «lf reltanre and to zaoet the expenses of their chil Ircn'e cducalion. hot tro l*^r 
to submit that the country is not yet npe {orsoehatnwt, Mii that especially the SluhammadanB 
as a body, ha\e neither the education not tho menu to he entrusted with such a sacred respon 

Oar beneTolent OoTernment, which u always ready to help those who are ■'ri||'»e to 
mahe nw for their past neglect, has giren ns a promise to wablisli a Mnhammadnn college at 
Calcutta where 'Musalman hois can acquire high English education The success of such a 
colle'^, however would inourbumhle opuiwni depend to a great extent ujwn the popoUnty 
among hluhammodans of themofussil schools, winch ate calculated to acrae as fee^re to the 
proposed college . and as the cost of education m the mofussil prevenU many Jluhamuiailan 
stadcntefrom^BViuling themselves of it, we would h<^ leave to suggest tliat, in order to leqi m> 
a continual supply of Muliammadan boys to tlw conteopUtc*! Calcutta college, a portion of the 
fees of ^rnhammadan students in the mofussil be met Mthcr from the education fund or from 
the proceeds of Muhammadan chantaWc endowments 

5 Vs regards ptimary education among MuhatnmaidaM in Behur, we beg to repraent tliat 
as loner ashigl flown and Sanshntiscd hooks in Hindi are taught in the primary schools, tie 
Moiammadan students would be conspicuous by Iheir absence 

6 With respect to female education, this, our out-of Uic>way station, can boast of the 
first Aluhamaiadan girls school, which bids fair to Lc a success It has been brought about in 
a very simple way by converting the old Iklianjees’ girls^ niulvtab into a girls* school, where 
secular education is iruparted in the vernacular along with unsophisticated religious teaching 

7 We entertain greatconfitlence, from your long and intinute ocqunintance with Muharo- 
madan hahits and customs, that your influence in the Edocalion Commuston would be exerted 
for their good and that we would soon be able to hail a coinpn.lieiwi\c mcasuro for the educs 
bon of the Muhammadans commeasnratfl with their means both in the mofns!>il us well ns the 
metropohs 

8 la conclusion, wa thank you for condesceadiog t* te«ive this humble deputation, and 
we heartily wish you a long life and prosperity 


Uemonil froa th* SlemWnof the MsimcatingStna bai Ssths to the Chiiraao of the IWn^ Froviac si 
CoauutM of the EducsUos Cems «* oo ■>^ated CsIcotU. the 13th Ovtoher JS'i'* 

That the Msimeosiog Sannnloni Sabha IS an association femoded in Calcotta by the in« 
habitants of that district re*idiag la this city, workiDg in correspondence with its branches in 
Pacca usd m dtSeiest parts of Mameasing to promote the morul, intellecCsal and phvsical 
education of the people of that district, and particularly to diffuse fdocation among guls ami 
zenana lad os there 

2 That with a view to accomplish their object as regards femak education, your memo 
nslists have an orgamsalion by means of which they endeavour to reach the villages in the 
intenot ©I the district ami they have taken steps by promising to dislnbule pnaes bv way of 
encouragement to deserving caodidates, and what is for more important nnder the present 
Circumstances of the country, by bnugiug to bear the personal mfluenco of their relahons upon 
the aenaua ladiee to ensure a Ujge numMi of candidates tcading thm comculum and prepor 
ing for their examination 

S H at your memorial sts have read the joint memorial of the Backergunj Ilitaismi 
Sablia the Sylbet Union the Viktampura SanmiUm Sablia the Fatidpur Suhnd Sabha and 
the Puschim Oacca Hicakan Salha, presented to you, and leg fully to endorse the su-x.-e-ftions 
contained therein 

4 That, in addibon to the eu^ievtioos contained in the memorial referred to above, your 
memonahrts would humbly beg to offer the following suggestions for your consideration , 

5 Tlmt while gratefully rect^ising the kind efforts of the Government of BengaHcy 

giving mechameal training to am young men by esUblishiag the Sibpur Enn'ineenog College, 
your memonali^ believe that the system on which education is imparted to’the ma-'-es ijl this 
TOUntry is defective in this particular, that it does wot ensure any particular iTcfegsional or 
technical training being imparted to them ^ « . 
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(B) Tn connection with moral evocation, your memorialists l>eg to observe that though 
it shoalj form an essential part of eilucation tuflicient attention is not given by the Gov 
eminent to this most importinl sulg’cl \iHir memonalists humbly beg to suggest the 
following means which, thej think, could with adiantago be adopted by the Government for 
imparting moral edncation to the students of the ecbooU without violatmg its pohey of rehgious 
neutralityv— 

(1) That higher educational anthonlics should pay particular attention to the moral 
character of teachers and that in no ease should the head master of any school be 
one whoso character docs not command the respect of the students 
(21 That moral training should form & special subject of the education of both boys and 
prls, and special books thoull bo presenbed for this purpose Books teaching 
the importance of truth, honesty, prudence tnd dutifulness, with arguments and 
illnstralions drawn from tlie chaiaeUr and lives of eminent men, might with 

great propriety be placed in the hands of the stmLnts . . v, n 

(3) Tliat the principle* of natural religion might, with great advantage, bo taught in all 
the OoTcmiucnt schools and colleges 
And your memonalists, &s in duty bound, shall ever pray 

Sl^ml l™. 1. U. Clumuiottb, 

Prosinciil Comroilte* Ibr EJbcsIioo CcmniiMion. 

That your memonalists tale a Jeep interrst in the muse of female ^ncation in general 

and m the improvement of the Bclhune Bchool in particnlar, nhere the children and wards of 

for the higher education of girls and adult ladies Tlie school has at the same fame a 
depirtmcnt under the chargu of an Englwh m«tf«s for U.e accommodation of resident 

*’''^One of the poinU to which the attention of 

dirroW, IS bow^ar the etisting edocational institutions under 

Oovernmeat can be handed over to pitvote agcoa« without in any way impairing their 

‘"'“’S . f„n. Oot™«™t 1. pn..t, ""tef" r'"""*-”” " 

work in its tanoos depirtmenfs, rather than to ^ nnPinV the oresent state of female 

w 1-" u>« er™' stTl 

education in India renders its application to an inKivoi .omewhat sueenor type 

desirable The •m.tw of an attempt to impart exertion that a deep and 

to Indian females, demands all the devoted seal *“d sc ^ such seal 

lively interest m the can-e of female educatwn can ^ entrusted to volunteer 

ennn^ot be enlisted on Whalf of the ^0“^^ 

i'dge noersfary to adapt it from time to tune to the n , sonnd^^oation can be better 

Moral tciirbms which is Oo^cn^ The necessity 

earned on by such pnrate agency ‘ cannot but be even more fully admit- 

for sucli training, which is recoguised m the case « wys, 

ted m the case o£ girls „l,wts such as domestic economy, drawing &.c , 

,Simn3ily, instruction «“ cf study m Government schools can be 

which do not generally form a part «>£ ^ 

■pronjeit for as fwnd expedient from tiiM to i modes of living adopted id the 

1 Such private agency can “"p* /,i --jw and with habits of simple economy 

boarding department, a conformity with “Storms a difficulty in the way of many 

the absence of which is now often commented 

ot^r.n.S, ■S';''"'’ " ““ 

institution by suck private agency lU ™,v« it acceitable to all ebsses 

be of a qdito nn.ectar.an charaeUr, eo ae to ^e rt a^l to private nwaagcmenf 

ShluU .£be deemed ■iuesiKd.enbt«tn^J^^yW*l^,t, be tried in re^ to the boc^ 
it u resiioetfnllv s iffireatcd that the espenmeirt o Jbj.pgd by GovefnmSnt to any private 

Sorttat bWl S.rir e-'- -"S'- 

agency opening a boarding house 

attend tlia sclioolTis day scholars i 1 Ji»U ever pmy • ^ « ~t 

And your memonalistif, as m J ^ ^ 

t „ ^ w Hr*Ts# I.L.D CLE IVesdent 

F„„ lb. nU*l.»i...'M~«.--„“5_5.M°i»Fb.b«.blt„b i»« 

. ofiheEdocstionCtfiuMi . -.f,_,gtmto of Patna on the subject of the 

- ,A Driersoo JO»M ^ ^ ^ jjjjj 

schcol boohs o£ •' 





BOW m course of Wnj pnnlcd,lliaTe fteiononrlo miorm you, m tlie fint 

controversy m re«pcct of the. language of sdiool books in Debar has now 

three years,— m fact ever since earnest eCOrtshaTebeen nafle to organise the icJ^noui 

of the yrovinca with a view to bnng the benefits of cdo«tioa to the pat 

One side of this controversy is represented by Mr. ot^reide 

Eadhiia Prosnnno Jloolenea, Assistant Inspe^r of School*, Phau^wre Division Uben 

the views of one side are already before the Colnniission, it may help the Commision to 

at correct conclusions on the controverted points if the views and arg^enU of the other nae 

be aho laid before the Commission 1 lay special stress on this, as 1 have quite reccatly l>ccn 

favoured with a paper on the subject by tbe venenble Sir John C^nsti^, of Jlonghyr, who 

is lustly deemed the highest living authority on Hindi *s he is tbe the h'vmg 

that language I would propose that ronnission be granted to the Provincial (^mraiUee of 

Bengal to take Mr John Christian’s evidence il they wish it, and I leg to sub^t to the 

Commission Baba RadhiU Prosunno Mooherjea's twopomfldcU and Mr. John Christians 

letter addreosed to myself. 


1.— le/fer /rom llu J Cimmiaji, dalfd 8fit Varei 1SS3 

I have attentively perused the notes on the Hindi and Behan controversy by BaJhiB 
Pro«unDO Mooherjea which you loudly sent ine some lime baeV, and I have also looked over the 
two articles on the same subject in the Catctilla 7?me** by Sir Gnerson. The discussion, I 
am of opimoD, would very soon be settled if the opposite pnrtica would meet each other half 
way, for I find very little difference in their respective opinions 

I shall, as you have a<ked me, briefly state my views on the subject. 

As to ie character to be adored, four cbaiacters are advocated — 


(I) Tbe Debasgn. 

Ci m IhllMO. 

(3) , r«r«ian, and 
(t) n Ksithi. 


I The Dtlnayn is the venerated character (as lU name signifies) of the Hindoa, and Z 
cannot but add that it is the most perfect alphabet (hat tbe human mind has elaborated, os 
regaids the simpleuess of its enunciation, its philosophical classification, aud its fimty m the 
Bo^dsof itsToweU, yet, owing to theebboratenessof the formations of its letters, it cannot 
be written sc fast as tbe ^ithi hence its nnsutalibiy for being adopted for the work of the 
law courts 

Tbe Debnagn stands in the same relabon to Eaithi os tbe printed Bocaan does to the 
handwntiog 

2 TZsjficfflse —This IS entirely a foreign character, itwonldnot be appreciated by the 
people, and for any oneotal language we would bare to coin conventional letters to convey 
foreign sounds , and this would m^e it cumbersome, and its acqaisition by tbe people difficult 
On the«e accounts I would not advocate its adoption 

3 Tie Persia* —The Persian alphabet is •poor and nnsatislaclory for the needed work. 

It would labour under tbe same disadvantages a* tbe Boman as to the coining of new letters, 
and there is, besides, a dubiousness inherent in it Many— 1 should say moet~sof its letters 
arc in groups, in which one letter is distiuguisbed from its convert not by its form, but by tbe 
location of lUdoU, aud different words can be fonned by the sum* leltera in a syllable, by 
altering only the position of the dots aud by tbe insmicn of one or more of the diacritical 
marks For lustauce, the word i(r, a trOiteral word, can be made to do du^ for 17 or 18 
totally different words with different significations, by merely altering the disposition of the 
dots and of the diacritical marks Hus will appear evident to every cue fauuhkr with the 
Persian writings . • 

4 Tie £oi/^i — ^This is character of the mass of the people, la which they transact 
their ordinary bnsiness, and use it aho in the writing of their sacred books It is simple m 
iW formation, qnd I would on every account recommend its adoption, only that GoTenim®nt 
should have a standard of the (haracUr to be used in all tbe Belur law courts But some 
persons object to the £aitii because it canaot be (as they suppose) written, so eipcditimisly as 
tbe Persian. This objeebon wdl soon be obviated br time, — use will rfucate the hmid 
Some others object to it because it will occupy more space than the Persian,— can this objection 
weigh against the other eligible qualities? Again, come object to it beause different localities 
have different styles of the Kaithi character, much like what we have clilfereat styles of the 
Roman character in the different oatiot^ divisions m Europe , yet this is no bar to these 
different styles being read without difficulty by the European nations. The presses, whether 
typographic or lithographic, will soon remove dhis diffi^ty and familiarise the adopted stylo 
of character to the people I am of opuuou that the nearer the Kaithi comes to the Debnagn 
(its parent), the more nmiersal will be its acceptance Audi must add here that, whaler 
ebe Ills Honour the laentenant-Governormayhavedoae for the good of the people (and he 
has done not a httle), this mtrodnetion of the SmiUu is the greatest boon he will leave the 
people of these districts. ^ 

H — I shall BOW say a few words as icgards the langm^e to be adopted in the law courts 
TU« desiTrfr»foTmation would be but half aceumpli^ied if the character only were chang^ 
without the language (now used) also being smtablychanged. 
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tr loss with Po^an, Xral.c, and al>o Mtno Ilw fownsw Lnglish words, according to the fancj 
ly compsiaUvely a 

Dollar, these bfing other hand it is W 

hr the higher classes oE Sluhamniadans and Ih^o^ , ,. * districts By 

««J by th» .«,. ot Ihe p~pk But IW J..* » “"C, ‘ er cteS »d .J 

Illndi I do not mean ft. n,a «Tj..r." MnirV. Sm'i 

J,r,r.„t J,.l«l. m ft. d,,,™.. ““"S ft. ^blf But torn fti. Hmd. 

allocate u the Hindi spoten by the Tt^pecUhk portion and simpler words 

high sounding Pitsun and Arabic phraseology s oo «,on«^Sild he undertaken Gra- 
m-rrsluccd %hu will be a work of time ‘XKmSc woi^To^ discarded 

dually words will be found for substitution in the pl^ adrocatel be unadvisedly intro- 

S’either should high Si.ilr.l compound wonls (as “fA^Serary ‘ ® 

duced Time will modify the language. i Kr ihe mass of the people, it will 

of a htcher order, by saying that it will not ^ the high or literary Hindi 

c^rtainfy he more Understood than the pment court Urdn lSow, tM g 

•'•.uu ft. lunsuus. «f ti. r«P'u 

. i^tgon ... .b.uU lu... b«l ‘.‘k' SS.’ rf 

English bw OTTts. wo bad chosen the different uncouth dialects o£ tn peop 

counties of England I . . . . Tyrsons capable of undertaking 

B.Ior. I I muU oy ftul ^umB? u"l 

ft. work, to TOmpile . To«ibuhiy of B*. ^ pg.p]e And a con.ewe on. 

nplaiarf la ..mpl. Il.ad. Thu uaaU U a c^t Mlp >0 
should also be prepared tor the English speaking o 

n.— A FEW NOTES ON HINDI 
By Bum IliBinia Paoso.-’o Mooasmu „ . . _a. 

Th. orien ot ft. Oa.oram.al of l^”|^;4u^*oSkoln u thl aad" ffioM of Bohw 

nnoa. bnach'u, ot tbo adauainnUoa • ,1, junrf by Go. 

Eoyaoia. ■‘haab«noadetduoa».oa forttoMK^ r ^ ,i, j.„d Apnl 18H ■”! 

th.™artau.d offio,. of fto Pal.^Bto^P«^^lj to nu^' “ 1“-, ‘J' m 


rtb^^ail’idlE .?'rS.'a&r.^»a 

all processes, notifications, and V*^*^*®? received at the option of the 

shoid be kept in Hindi , that of the Umdi d'»«®ter should ms«t^ 

the Hindi or Urdu character, »"'* orders had practieallf 

on m the case of police and ministerial j/®”* “he Persian ‘charactef , 

letter.-petitions*\ving been inv^bly 

dianes, reports and printed forms of notices, &e , ha o 

genJrally wntten m Persia!^ and eve r , „ , *v,* rpiladvance 

np in Persian mstead of vn Kaithi _ ^ p^Covemor of Bengal, ^ to the con 

His Honour accordingly dirMted t courts or the reception 7 , forbidden Pohee 

January 1S81, end that ,tould be ‘‘^^^"Sthe Sgn character 

ment lithe Persian character, ««®J* coid not read and wite the X'a^ 

ofRcera and amlahs were also “ bc^ by those who «uld do t, based as 

by the 1st January 18S1, tie action the character 

No unprejudiced obsemr t^n to o“lj » ^ir\^^?nadans and la that in which 

it is on the fact that, wWo ^ , whether Hindus or m and about the courts 

known to the great bulk of the P® P ' Thera have gathered, h {outers who have hitherto 

they transact their ordinary business lK« ^b ears and ^“«rajwnj ^p^nility 

mfiehar. a body of “TthewSK*®! a ^ch need^ reform . 

jii^'Soirr.jfto 

grievance has been taken np by Jfajesty's 

Government, uttered but tie bare truth wnm ^ 101 

Beagal 



Biaa- in t>.c intcrcrts of \he mtivrt of onaowW tK« VtUr than (h^ 

Ptnian otamtet , and no Iw fnend of B'.liar can tJ ffol tbankful |o lit* LorJdiip 

quS?on which onginallj wa* that of rfianctcr luw. m it* later itagw. « me lo hare 
two ajpcct* (1) that la referrocc to the chararter to he (2) that in rrienrce to the 

lan-Tua-e It is wv Purpo** to diseus* (lie ijae*tioo from Mh th«- rnnl* of siew 

The cn«ti«i of the chararter for u«e in th« eoart* in Ikliar 1 a» l*^n iliwusvil by acboUn 
c! different «hooU and degites of anthonly, m afccmUac* with thnr ptwacciTcd 
Some of the Tecomroeiv'latioM maile U them etnbme the whole of Imla an J apj If to Jtc har 
only as aa Indian province, while other* are of • more or les* local arfhcation, the nwlt 
bc»ng that no le^ than four eharactcra are prw-nte«l for acceptance I y Cormitnent. One 
school insists upon the adoption of the Roman eharacter in irefcrenco to all otler* existing in 
the country, as U can be made to repre«cnt apjiroximatrlr aR oriinarj acmndJoI nalire dial^* 
by slight alterations in tlie powers of leltera A eery ahW exponent rf the view* of this ela.* 
isMr J P Browne, CS , Judgeof the2k-Pctgnniiah* Tlie next kIiooI, a* represented by 
the court amlah, llcadm, Tnukhlcarx, towiers, and nmeJaf* for future etnj loymcnt, urge that 
Persian has long licen m posse^-sion anl thoald not 1* onstej. There at», thirdly, oa’ne 
fcholars jn Bengal and Bihar who Ulicve tint fhe i^cra Aeyrs, which u one of th- oldest 
characters used in the country, i; very tndclr fwtronurd by scholars fhroiighoct India, h 
taown to the scholar* of the ilwt, and I* in common ai in the Mahratta country, Iji* the 
be-it claim lo be usi-d »n the courts o! Ihhar lA<t, though not the least inflofntul, u the 
class engaged in the worV of adoiiomratuin, who, from actual knowledge of the J■^<^ple a*®! • 
ihcir vrav*, contend that the current Aottit character, with slight improtemeets, trould best 
serve as the vehicle of eommanirotion letwccn the roler* and the ruled 

The adroeales of each of the four character* mcotioDrd above are net wanting in a'gu* 
mentsin support of their poiition Tlie Itoman character, indeed, u *o well known now 
throughout the civilned world, is •» n*al and can be printed so bswntifolly, as to eommend 
itself to all men of cnltorc. It has, hnuever, no rwembunce whatever to any of the I&<\ian 
tliaractcrai and, however ingcnm*lv rtu oiadetododoly ferany cf them, it u both redan* 
dant and defectne, and doe* not fully reprvent the injig''noos sounds of llrf native longue 
Moreover, the popolatura of India u so vast, and the master* of onr national scIkx 1* are »o 
totally Ignorant of it, that, for all practical purposes, the rroj>o«l to adopt it eannct be eamei! 
out without great Tiolenci* to the feeling* of the|*>ople The Santals, who liave Bo wnttvn 
c^racter* of their own, have had took* prepam in their diaWt. prmnted to tliem in the 
liomau charactee , but *4 } et the expenment I as not gone levond it* first stage of doubt and 
hesitation, and one cnioeot body of eduratioDuts La* puMiihed and diuemicated Santali 
Look* in ue BengnL character with apfurentlv letUr tneccra. 

Coming now to the claim* adranc^ in Uhalf of the Peman dimeter, we have to (nns der 
what are it* adrantige* aod duaJrantag^s All who have liad to do anything with th» 
(Object, know that the chanctei I* diferttve, anl tUdefetl>ven*n v* made jwinfully maeifest 
when words of a foreign language are dtcUted to be written TIio wntcr, if tgaonnl of the 
Isoguage he u made to tramliteratc from into PeroaQ, ran hardly nad ont perrectlv what be 
haswntten The satoe this:; happem, of course, to a less extent when an Indian dialect is 
tepTodoced in the Persuo charm ter , and the rase with which forgencs are committed bv 
putting in vowel points and additional letter* here and there in a Peman deenment, renders it* 
use in the conrts a matter of grave concern. It w not eaiy to learn, m nnknown to the great 
body of the people, and is oiaiotaineO in ns* in B<har by its few scIiuUr* nnd a nanber of 
interested persons, fo whom a inowfrrfge oT it is a source of great power over the people. It 
carries Its own condemnation on its face. It docs not rewmble anvof theindigcnouscharacters 
of the country, and every native of India, whether Hindu w Muhamma^n, whoha* toacijuire 
It has to nnde^ a painful ordeal It lus too long Icen usutpitig a place in the courts and 
offices to the detriment of the veal interests of the people, and the looaer it males room for 
the character in ordinary use and retire* into it* leptiroate sphere — the scholar's cloaet*-the 
belter for the future of the province Among the cauw* which have retanlnl the pre-'wesB of 
Bchar tn estera culture, the acquistion of Penian by the upper dsMCs, id addition S> their 
own venucolar, was not the least powetfal The odvocatw of Persian, however, vronld still 
stick to it on the ground that it can be written Terr ciuicLly, eriJently forgetting that the 
same plea, navanecd in Bengal m it* behalf 40 years ago, wn* found practicalli invalid, as the 
cunent Bengali chararter easily Buper=cded It, and wa* found to answer all common t>urro<e* 
better than its pteaeuessota. ‘ 

The Dera Acyri is put forward a* the character which can replace Peman without manv 

of the objections ngmnst Persian. It re-^mble* Kailhi to some extent, and i* if not 
the father, ot leart an elder brother of Ihe characters used id Northern India It is that of 
the eae-ed language of the Bindns, the Sanskrit, and all Hindus who cara anithinir for 
their ancient htmtw, Sanskrit « Hindi, ace v«M«d to Iravn rt withmA ranch pressure The 
character I^hithertoJ^nsed in the scl^U of IfcW. tte North IVestera Provinces and Oude 
. and is that in which the poems of Sura Das and Tulsi Das ara printed. It has been odorted 
m publication^ sad the Hindi and Maharatti newsppers are printed m it 

The objMhotis to it* general adoption I^Gwnaaeatnra certainly feebler than those lo the 

u^of Peraisn. but they aro strong enoogh to turn the scale in favour of Kaithi Inthefirst 

pb«. It 1* not used in the d^ b^e^ of life, a^ ts not so widely diffused a, Kauhu Nest, 
M^ammadans ^ueraBr di«like it a* the sacred Aaracter of the nmdus Thiidlv. ,t cannot 1* 
written sa quicUy as Kaitii, being mom elaborately formed. Fourthly, it takes more space 
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Utwwn liDM in rnntinp, ha\)n« ilouUf, treble, and cTcn (loadruple consonants lu its com. 
icnad Icttcn It ii true that Us alfJalct is almost rcrfoct, but it has letters reprcscntiD" 
Munus net current in onlinar^ Hindi f|wch and is so far redundant ” 

Lastlj, tbs claims of Kaitht to ac« ptance bate nercr been fairlj- considered, as it had no 
opportunitj, like its n\-al« of •nj-.'annjr before scholars backed b/ the authontj of a classical 
k»n?«|::e cr lifcratare It is fmnd fault with, in spite of its {general use amon'* the people 
< n the following grounds (1) It is not uniform throughout the countrj, the wnticg of one 
f mtclliffibk in another di«fnct (2) It cannot rcpiwnt all the sounds 

of the cus<ical Sanskrit or IVman, or cren LnglHli, well enough (3) It is clumsy and 
«nn I be read ijuickly cnou«’li lly way of meeting fbe«<> objections, it is niged that the 
dilicmices in the written Kaithi are not really so formidable as they are beliered to be, that 
this character, if used in printing books, would bo found a good substitute for the Dera 
and tliat in the course of a fiw years its use would become general It is nest pointed out 
that the Kaithi repre'eaU w»ll enough the actual pronnnciation of Sanskrit and Pcr«ian 
words t« current among the people, and that beyond this point it is banlly necessary for it to 
go, thirdlj, it IS contended that ly adipbog the Kaithi for printing purposes, a better sort 
of writing would come into use, and that the necessity of writing legibly would gradually be 
• nfoited by the heads of oflicos and courta 

Tlicfr IS a class of natire pnnsts who see no objection to the adoption of Kaithi as the 
current character of oQleial proeccdiog^, Lnt want to improve it by the addition of compound 
Mneonanls on the moilel of the Ikfa and also to oonw from the latter ell the nice 

diduKtions of the two Ji’s, thethree b's, and the long, short, and middle L s and I’s To 
each fnends 1 can only tar tLat mere imitation of claieical languages is not calculated to 
e^rve the purpnen of current dialect*, and that, to intrcdaee into kaithi changes foreign to 
Its geniu, wou] 1 bo to fetter it nath Uie trammels of IVman and Sanskrit, which have hitherto 
don* much to check, the growth of the popular tongue The best j Ian would be no adopt 
the current Kaithi alrlubet with lU so^altAl imperfections, ralbcr than to give it a learned air 
bv the importation of souo Is net pronounced by the people 

I hare no doubt that if Gorernment be moved to cast a fount of Kaithi types, and if 
the (7urc//e and book* for schools as srcll as pFoce«>ni of courts and police olSces be 

jwioted ta good KsUhi, the cKancter which is already familiar to the people will acnuire a 
tiity, ael more and more ap] roach a common standard In Dengal, before (he introduction 
of j^nbng, the chancier used to rare to some eatent in different d struts but 1Iie proeere 
of assimilation, which comoeocc'l with pnntiag, is now eoroplrti, aniLthe Bengali character 
|belf has iraproved in its sji»refancc sioco the ireue from the pre«s of the first Bengali book* 
^^re IS so rrason to suppx. that the circumstances of lUhar are so peculiar ss to warrant 
tw la expecting different results from the operation of the same causes 

Thei>cop!cof Behar hare DOW a splendid opportnnit) of so nsing their alphalct as to 
prewne i: from the lotru ion of foreign sounds Bengal has never hod such an epportnnitj 
and the coniwqoence IS that her Liogusge is overburdened mth a variety of learned sounds 
from the Sanskrit, tli* use of whi h is hardly poswUc m common talk or even in familur 
‘>wrespond«nc« The language it elf has gradually lost its simpbcity, and m certain standard 
. juLlieattons awumod a Sanskrit garb Whether further rrogn-ss in the same direction is 
1 kclv to take plare, cannot now le predicted, but Bflar need not follow in the wake of Bengal 
m this matter, honever l*fneneidly she mav recciic lessons from her more learned sister in 
respect of edocalional progress 

To com# now to the question of languige to be used in the courts 
_ The recent direussions'on the subiect Ua>e thrown much 1 ght on the question of langua^ 

The Government of Bengal has ordered a change of the cliaraeter to be used, iMving the 
language question to scUIl itself in accordsoce with tic future 

The consequence u tiat the advoi-atos of Pereitn assume that t^ywdl be at li^^ torote 
in Kaithi ^ much high flown I’eman or Arabm as tl cy LU without being «UW t/- 
ITiere are, .«,n. th’o« who would 0*0 in catcher Hindi, difficult Wids of Sanskrit on^n 
without paymg anj attention to the eaistiog state of the language There are 
that one of the locil dialects should be palronisevl by Coveroment to^e 

„ It IS hardly neccssair to adiluce ailments to prevc that ‘ron ad^i 

& Trem SaStofffihe^e^oVftrcn^^u^ 

■”* •• “"• 

difficult wonis denved from Sanskrit ,w«i»ion taken un br those who would 

, I now rreowJ (o . doln.leJ on™™"" K V, tbo offi!. o’ bSoon.. Thor plood 

elevate one of the local dial >ct* of " ^^ood bv peoi the streets Mr 

^tensiLly for the people s ton^c, a aiticlo in tbe Jitrieie for July last has 

Onersoa of the Bengal Civil Service Campbell while Lieutenant-Governor 

given expression to the views of this el^ ^rffinatlv hi« detertnimfion to make the Ian 

of Bengal created no little stir b> his time his theory has found both 

kuage of the streets the language of and eiiiee cis 

among oft cials and non ofiicials some supporters 



An analysis of the CatevUa Retteio article aboTS refefrctl to, shows that the writer at« 
tempts to establish certain propositions, whidi, for conieniencc of reference, I hare marked 
with Roman.nnmerals * 

I That Hindi, in the sense in which it is generally nnderstood, is not the languagi, in 
which 00 per cent of the people hold their intercouwe with one another, and tliat*thwfore 
not this so called Hindi, hut something else, should be used in the cntchcnes and schools which 
people can understand 

II That book-Hindi was mannfactnred by t! e order of OoTcmment when the Premwar 
was composed 60 or 70 years ago, and that it it an artificial language not understood h\ the 
people, though it is UMd as a Itngtia franea betweeirtwo Hindus who have no common 
langiuge, and though Hindna have adopted it in certain prtyers and solemn invocations 

III Ihat It IS this book Hindi, sbghtly ameliorated by the mtroduction of some of the 
commoner foreign words current in Urdu, which it is the present policy of Government to 
encourage in Bchar, it being, nnder Government auspices, the language of the courts and 
also of primary schools 

IV. ^at Hindi IS not a vemacnlar language at all. hut that it is a language made to 

order of Goverament 60 or 70 years ago, and that it shonU not on any account hi the official 
language of eithCT the cutchew or school bouse, that a substitute for it can U provided and 

that such Buhstitnte shoidd be adopted by Goiernment for the purposes of kb business that 
it would be dangerous on tbis point to trust too implicitly the dictum of the Educahon nt, 
nartment, which teaches in its lower schools lock-Uindi at first and afterwards a foreiim 

ago to all of them, and uoderstodd by n^ne without thfaid '* ® 

Hmdi contains words which a Mnluunmadan cannot understand ^ teacher, nod that 

* II '"^4 ^*‘5®“^H’"^°i'?i®*^**“Shlingnistioauthenty,i3sfour shades or efr.f« of 

talk, and tliat the «viUvould be mtonsified wiU. regard to tl/bnffuae^ oMT r.4,fl 

iK'X ‘ 't I wS; XX 

m r;* 

wlnol, cm. lU e=rt,ii« to Ih. Ulour. ot CUn.li.a mmoSiX.. 'j'i'**”/' 

language o£ Hindi newTapere and penwlicals, wbict 6nd a ino« « 1= typified by tbe 
ainong the edited ela..e. ot Debar Petbapa ba regml, laXbSo rflfS *1 

the product of the same hnguistie movement which^ne»>«.1 ^ literature as 

and as «<^h calhng for no «parate mentwn . or £ v 

IS not within the scope of hia paper, which discusses because it 

ment in the matter iiiitcuwes meniy Uie action of theciecutive Govern 

Retnraing now to the exanuuatioo of the .propositions themselves T . 

whether I understand fully the import of oronreitW No 7 ^ .v ' , ““ quite sure 

the popnl^ sp^ a language org5aican/i^^ ttat^ S* P«f »f 

and 13 .t >o^sed to adopt the latter as the standard l.terara ^^^“*“7“® • 

street talk to be stamped with authority ns the offiaal lan^«re^?^®^l,^“ 
familiar to the peasant and the day labourer to form tbe v^bK 

and 13 hteratare to confine itself to the few words cumota^n“ ^ ^ the man of learning 

the poems of Bidyapati, Tulsi Das, and Sara be 1 ! people? Are 

sub^ituted the trashy street songs 7 What le the coum ^e 

of Enrope i^eference to this quesbon of people's toiicT,e? countries 

Germany, Prance, and England placed Khool to^leam >“ 

htcrary lang^e m those countries degraded to the levri rf th! Iwenage ? Or. is the 

prehension of the masses ? ‘ '“® ^gar/wtoi* to suit the eom- 

So far as my informabon goes, the Iitmrv nfizi. ... 

onginaUy based °aeor more daleets,lm^^ l2n idenbfilJ country, although 

^g to Prow Mas MuUer. « the hteriry nhXof Accord 

France and Spam, must be considered as artificial f<wS of lUly, 

^ds the same djstingmshed scholar, “is one out of maav dialSi^^ 1 classical Latin," 
tob.tott ol IM, It ifn. tb, dmlect o! Hilim, „™ ifXK ll”,'"; > tb. Aryrn li. 
dd«il ot til. P.t„aa„ jl ^ i'™'. « D»»e Hk 


dialect of the Patricians 71 mo — “■'v'- «i- rvonie, at Itomfl lb# 

Mrty, of n literal Kt" IhavetoebestauU.o!^fo^^?n«^w*‘"‘^^‘=*^'"f»P°^■‘■o•‘^ 
«f 1 languages of G^maay and^E^^k ^““7^ 

no reason to fear that the use of Hmdi in the courts ^ «°“®«uty, there is 

—It Wfore^tho tomp.biUoii of ^tbeXX*^ statement that Hindi did not 


ruse oeioie tb> 
histoncally, we 



iDbflBj iwompannDs Jt, lit eit«ni»l inflorai* -of l!i« pr»» IronsEt its literature tnj 

Lntbets transla&on of the BiWe into efeiT rea^g £ui»>T »e»fiioos'>t® P** • «Ti"»or7 

Tilue. It iras»»ttefo»ti.e'irYioUia<iOTMth«ia<Btodti»4te4fbm o£ Gemun speech it w »ckBO»WS^ 
»Bd accepted M the dialect of highest raah ih* orij B'tait otgan of eomiDiioirtition amoog the ^twaW an>a 
refined. From that tune to the pre«ent its inflaenc* asd power liaM gone on inereising It is thtf rehi leol 
1 teratnrt and loslnwtion mi^er* 'Whatrtw mj W the speech of the lower cUi^ ««oj 
educated, those who mate op eoaety, ipeaV the K erary Cennu their ehjldrra are trained u it j BothiBw 
else u wnrtco The pflpnW disleeU are abU as mutteRras as erer. becansa edocat on u not perrad eg ana 
thorongh enoogh to eitiroate them , and tieir eiuUoca way hepredoogedfoT aa in^fiaiie penod , J»n1. ^ I tet 
aiT Ungnist ra»mse 5 » powerfnUy repressi^ aad ass r a ila t m s effect «poo thetn all , it hae loseued their not 
and lowered their ehara-Ur by withiwwiBg from th«B la great jneasnrt the eoniitenaoce Md ail of the rati 
rated »i' has fearened them with all itinuterul aoi iti Bsagw. aaJ it n«F&oa>^r 
altogether out of we." * 


’ Wlut the offiaJ German is m Germany that is Hindi in jTorthem ladia , and the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, m acwplmg it as the bngoage of offiaal prpee^ngs, hiw acted preascly 
in the same manner as those great Gerjnaos whose forethought rendered high literuy coltnre 
possible in a snhseijnent generation 

BmposihonlViaaVesa good many as-omptionssrhidi it is hardly necessary toexamiM 
t » in detail- That Hindi is not a langnage made to order of GOTemment only 60 or JC year* 
ago has, I presume, already been made enfficiently clear in a foregoing paragraph be o one 
denies that it is the langnage of polite talk and been crystallisea in portdar songs and 
• hjrninamnd in the literature called into esistence since the advent of the Bntisli into the 
country TVhy shonld this literary laagaage be abandoned for the sake of one of the dia^ts 
■which can boast of noliteratiiTC whatever, for even Bidyapati, the great poet of hlithila, 
evidently affected the Braj Bhasha more than the hlaithih dialect The land of rtasonreg, 
which would replace the htcraiy language of Dehar by one of the local dialects, if applied to 
the languages of Europe, would appear m tie tree diameter Professors AVhitney and 3rax 
Muller, whom I have quoted a^ve, make in tbeir works on languaw a clear distinetioo be- 
tween the literary *tyl» and ■^gar speech- Surely tha language of the JVrfayiffy Seci^it i* 
not the dialect in wmch Englishmen even of the higher classes speak at home, and the speech of 
the great mass of the people is sUU more remote from it- Profe^r Mai Muller says, in refer- 
ence to this point, •' Even we, in this literary age, do not *peak at home as we 

speak m public Bdore th»re »* a national language there have always been 

hundreds of dialects in districts, towns, milages cbns and families, andthooghtbe proves of 
cinhsabon and eentrahsabon tends to redoce tb«r rmmWr and soften their futures, it has 
Botyet annihilated them even in our own tune ” Is the high!) polished English of hterature, 
the polpit, the lecture room, tha honses of pathament or the law court •, to he abas Joned u 
lavonr of one o! the dialects of En^tah 7 In Italy, according to hlax 31hlkr, there are at l^ast 
ao dialscts reduced to writing in Franee 14, and modem Greece about 70 It may be urged 
10 reply that literary English is based on the dialect spoken in the Eait Slidkaad counties 
of EngUnd, to whuh I rejoin that the literacy Hindi of &har is losed on Beoares Hindi and 
closely re«embles it, and that therefore it oocnpiesa -posibon finalogoos to that of'Iiterary 
English m England or that of literary or official Oennan in Germanv, and shcrold not M 
re]ect<4 because it does not /slly roincid* with any of the dialects spoken by the txfmmon people. 

In reference to the strictures on the achon of the Education Bepartment lu the matter 
of Hindi school books, I shall not nuke aoy remarks, aa 1 am so edncational officer in Behar 
myrelf But enough, I presume, has bin shown eWwhere, re the course of this paper, to 
justify the cour^ adopUd by theTdarebon Department re Behar 

» Coming now totbe esanunalion of pTopoEitioD , I am prepared to accept the statement 
that Hindi grammat is a c()oglf>tn.€c*.te greuunas cuntaimng torms vdiswA c!f tiw 

dulects of Northern India, but I am not at all sure that ,t u foreign to all of them. The 

chief argument re sumort of this last contention I es in the fact that It has to be taught to 

boys at school, and ttut it contains many wotds which a Mohammadan cannot understand 

That Gewnnu grwmmat is is a conglooreratc grammar of Swabian, Austrian, and other 
dialects has been Stated above on ProfesBot MTulney's aulhonty , and the fact that i* » the 
vehicle of literature and of lusiruction has been also made nbunoantly olrer That English 
also has to^ Wrat at Khool IS not Ie» true According to Professor MTutney, the Engh'h 
whi^ an English boy learns at homo is of that peculiar form or local variety which is talked 
by his instTwtOTS and models “ It is, indeed, possible,*' continues the Professor, "that one 
may have been aurtounJod from hirth by those, and these only, whose speech is wholly con 
formed to perwt staoiards. , But each cases cansot be otherwise than rare 

f''>t many of ns can e-cap« acqunog re our youth some tinge of Itxal dialect, 
of suing diaractoriatic of graih. Or occupation, of personal preuliantiBS even, Wonging to our 
reitiatow into toe myst^nes of speech. These mav be mere inelcgancies of proounciatioa, 
apprering in inumdual words or re the general tone of utterance,— or they may be ungramms 
ticnl modes of expression or unccuth tores and forms of coastruction, or collonmal 

iim* and TOgarism* which ought to hide their Leudj in good English soaety, or words of 
only dalectic ctanencT which the general language does not recognise Any or all of these 
or of their 1 ke we mnocenUy Warn along with the rest id pur speech, not knowing how to 
distinguish the enl from the^wd ketmthua the influences which tends to 

rrerevs and eraoicato Ixal poculianiiea and indiviJaal errors nre ntuneroos and powerful 
One cf the most etfectivo among them »» lAool resijyrtion Social intercourse 

u * ivating agency hardly less imjwrtaat nnd more enduring in its action 
*w»d n{p~*wbich M t ot another form cl •och. mteccotine, consultation cf authorities, aelf- 
impiUed study in various fonns— help the w<^" 


The objection from tl)« JIuhammalaDpointof new to the general OM of Hindi has not 
much force Tbat our cilucat>J MuliammaJan fellow countrymen m Bchar are fond of learned 
won!* of foreign ongm can freely be swlmittcd j but the ijjnonnt maiscs of their co religionists, 
no doul t from the ni>ci «iti i of their position, tt«c almost the same forms of speech as their 
Hindu neighlemr* W hen all sections of the communitr como to recognise the necessity of 
learning Hindi, the diff reoce* in the modes of Rprcch Whieli now exist will gradually dimin 
»h, as llicT hare begun to do in Bengal, and will in time altogether disappear > 

Tlie discussion of proposition liM been partially antici) ated already I fully endorse 
the Tiew that a form of language resembling ontt of tli« costem grouj hf Hindi dialects should 
be prefiTTCil for usa in Ikbar, insteail of the Punjabi, the Maharatli, or one of the Bajpatana 
dalcets. That the bl rary Hindi current in Behar iwemblcs the Bendres dialect is maintained 
by scholars of emmenc*. Benant is not far from Ikhar, and the great influence exercised 
by its speech on Uiedulect* of Behar can lianllr be qnestioneil Tliere is nothing in* tho Oov« 
eminent cnlers to pte\tnt the dcvelopmert of ©no of the Bchnr dialects into ^a re^lar Ian* 
Ruagi, in the same manner as tlio dialect adopted by Cliaucer gradually dominated the ©them 
IQ u«e in his time * It sras,*' sam Dr Moms, •'Chaucer's influence that caused the Engli'h 
Midland speech to lup^rstde the other dialects and to assume the poeition of tto standaM 
literary English , from which has come, in n direct line, snth Lnt ftw flexional changes the 
languago fpoVen and written by educate*! Pnglwhinen in all parts of the Bnti«h emjnre 
ThatTnlM Das exemstsl in reference to Hindi a simibr conserving an 1 assimilating inCu- 
enee ortr ft large tract of N’ortlKrn India admits of little doobt , and should Beliar Wrealter 
bo to fortunate as to have a poet of towering genius and nnJonbtc*! power, it is witoin the 
range of poesibihty that he would help in moulding the future vernacular of the province 
So long, however, as this great ewnl does not tahe place the sphere cflitcra^ Hindi, in its 
. most approved form, would gradually be extended through the inslramentahty of Uie law 
courts anl the schools no as ti mcxiiiy greatly if not to alaorb gradually, the Iwl dialects 

rropwition Vn has no direct bearing on the question under discussion, but it is a state 

mmtef a truth which u as appheabf^ to Bengali and Hindi m to any other cultivated « 

hterarr language That there exist several strata of tall, in reference to “ 

proie-l to SemoovtratioQ H'e have first the laaguageof solemn literature, *1*”^ 

if eslncatcl cUsaes at horaoj thirdly, (ho talk of the “rtizan and the farm laWr and 
fourthly, the daloetie vancties of different localities in England Is it senondy 
that work r«rlc engug-d in different pur* iils talk a mutually intellig b o 
their yefo.ns latclhgiUe to the schoUIrgrntl man? Do even educated 
in Ihs' stjle of the or tl e S.C.rJjj r^^h.h n^«en 

tho lame as that of the relond of his regiment? Arc he dialects o? English of tho present 

day not any evideneo of the different striU of talk prevailing in Eng ,i,„»,ftnarv "is not 

'‘The^l ngh.li bngaagi." *aj « the editor of a comprvl..-n»iro English 
spoken wiUi Uniformity ly ell who use it Si of the W 

dialect, Its peculiar wonb and forms, which are used by tbs ^ ^ v„j. ^ 

tI,i. u ot Ions .U»a»s. toUkiMt B»e> ” 

the Isle of Man. nndpnrfs of Scotland and Inland mo entirely thl^ any 

fart not more like English than Bengal, and that ranch ,s 

of them The character of Cornish, a dalcct now *ratioet, im f!^om*tLe dialects 

Engluh It IS not my purpose to urge bore that book La„lisli United Kin** 

of Celac ongm jn.tUvertcd to, which are at. 1 rtruggbng for Stm 

dom . but Ihal Enihsh itself, as spoken by Enghshmen. are n^ at 

ent counties, not to speak of sbng terms an 1 «-ords of strictly ong.D, wmeu are 

all nndurstosHl ly e<lu«tcd Devonshire. OlouccUr 

I kive before me spc-e.mens of d.alrets ‘^"‘^XrS ” eSre^d South Lancashire 
shire, Dorsetshire, A' ills. Isle of Qurhain and Lmcolnshire more 

Cheshire Staffordshire, Derby and Notlin^ am p . 'l t ^quU bt.** the reader’s leave 
or lets differing from each other and from standard E^hsb 1 
to place before him five or six of these specimens m support of my pos 


SosreesrrsHniE 
Ur Coy««r»pCTii»lnia; 

OlitnUrall w»l kDtiro 
As a gnt er » hirsh oo« 
XVi louse haawo. 
AoUi* sCTlUInnano 
UscstllowrUiU 

Allibs liortes Ibat a r»^ 
Hirer niiad*d badga or a 


Erery tody kneowt o**H Bsrnio • 
asrkrt, snd roll oro boi loto tho ros 

{ etdwusto on« * do they thought t 

woy roar d out Cora zo 1 UU e ■ 


swM'UJwk ^5^ «h»r» comag by poked on up and Ke ng h , 
. ojrii^nt.siiabeg«itoP»'lt into to plKs agon wbou tho owld 
■ wM^flas eJled owM Barozo a teroords 
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Crsfiikukss 

O Unei ag^-M nss 

ve 

l^rsattfliw BfJrvitaiif hi, 
\ or tUif ai or 4 «Tke 

Bai eBs.eT& • mo « k^^— 

nor en ma fcMt&eir wrf 
Aad ooatt a hoaej b«ne u.. 
Aeit vtih fnc ixj to daj 


SOCTH LlWMSgIgg 

1 TLtavi to T«i^«ae( SleuT fcotkoW'itsVsssottttrtwr* ke»t ta o .laJt f-r tie»» eaa ^ 
tu »caa Wn5t»y« war M preeaaa et il teas joir Ttta jmetr cr if l&<a« d ttsn o i»r* on t*d tsr «3 tw 
spfona C3rri eeav -• 

j "STA/roRDSHnE. 


A. — -1I» IS. ^60 cs« ti* BvoB sleiiEfal Looncs Lim oirtrcoel e t«r 1'^ , . 

B. — Baodixs. O'Tsksova'LamBtB-a^uV.ic stAoiS bsastk^s Msn W v^j 

tsw tfa« an tt« totojoar Ha* oosita tOf.s; CD liooac^ Limt th« boat,».^i tiro ion «cit aj *-a tooa 
a moud. £>.( ioo Uii ai.2t kn fsTticr 


DeSET «» 'Nfrrrcft gair. 

BM0£,&6tir cood, 1 tCTMT »<!ri »** tl« tacin at av I re Iroota it tec Lset 1 d ainr ta^J 
li fif etr * M karA Biy Bester ka*^ oat a eaock frock to dry aa lo tkreo ’"•'*'*» it jrer fiuteo as tJ- ** 
a pcker, aad 1 eocacT afo^ to keep a SM 6n 1 I ccArd aooc cecS yo<c ikooo acetkentor 

I giTB below ecnne jpecimeos of literary Hindi aal th»tr rendefin^ >o some of ti* Bebar 
dulecta to tbow fbat the parallel betsreea En^nb «r'd jts dialectic vcr'cties and Hindi aad its 
dialecUj holds good 

LiTziaET Hm>i 

\ f^siaT% 1 
^ tnwsft $5; triH i 

t. 

< 5 Rwt fim ^ ww r»5^ ^ I 

« ^5t JTTiJ i ^ »rnt ^ tret i 

« ^ S « ’csci frf j 

<. sft stow ^ ^ ’ti't $3 ^ \ 

\* re wrfa xmi ^ ^ wr ^ % ins «b re § Hft ftitjw isre 

T ft«T SB 5rr^ re 3 re -wro ftm % ftre ^ % re « jttt ht ^ i 


^ Bbacccuou DmrcT 

V 5 re A ^ I 
^ "re^t irre tre^fl ^ sTl^ i 


1 1 

1 retiT tre -3 ^ ftrera 5 «re wlw wm I 

< 5rsTTT5wsn7tT5:«Tre«nrKfre«i 
« turn wSr i 

^ gr^j^tncreJrCTrrS'^reTtren 
«. 5rx?ire 3 t ^3 spit re^^ t 

t,* TTSfi 3 HCiff vtsrt «tre ^TH ^Tire ret 3 
siretE iftwrmift^ KT fcwtiO Tw « «>n: rew 
ttT«T cM Awt ^ fts^ j 


V 4 ftfirei^ I 

^ ^ Wf TT«titT«TWlft I 

> »^«TwwmTirtt 


Fatu. DlA«Ct 


“•I siif fi 
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1 3 in: « ^ rt ^nnTi:?r i 

f 3; H? am imr 5m $ i 

-8 5itTO ^ ’nrt ^ wc i 
« 135 5jipn 5n5ti\ ntw; ^ | 

<. 51T 7l^5TT5^n 5l5T5 5iT^' I 4. ^ ’ ' 

V 5f5?n:T xnii ^ ?rcm 5nii»!i tw 5f% ajr^ 3rf*r^ tit? fn^rre ^T^r? 

‘J ^ \5m5n Bvm:, Tfl 5fNnT 5rtn ^ ^ jjk^ 

I 

Maitiiiu Dliuct 

<. ^ f55i^ 5rf$ ( mfr ) I * , • ‘ 

TRTT I 

? ^if (iff f ) Fern ^a)iftfi ^ ‘ ; 

8 ?fH ( ^mfr or 5r>Rf^ ) 5^ Fem S^ftT ) | 

^ 5ft wt ( ) tl^i B ^ ijnmTT ^ 5^ ft t . 

< 5ft ?rK ( ^5(^, ^rt^rf^r 1 ^nnrT Jnrtnrtr sjt *:% ( tfir Fem c%Rt J i 

o 5fNrrt Mfc TrmY n* otsi j 

^5 mnnn ^icts »wr it tini^! i 

< iif { hYt ) 51^ ( 91^5 Fcm Sitffl ) 5 t Jf tItIT f5$efr 5 ft § ( Iff Fem 

I 

\* ^t 5tir^ TTTt 5t* ( ^ Wt ) mit t 51551 ?T5 5171 Wif* TTTtft ’ff ( I^V* ) 

5Tn: ifi 5i^ Tiiwr ^ ftst ?ff srwt ^t5t ^zi tnt Tfl ^itfpn ^nt tf55*E tjf^ $ ifttti 

( irhn ) Trttft ^ ^ tf^Sf mr i • 

1 preeume ttat a ctiltcal compan^oo of tl o above apecimens of provmoal dialects with 
ttenir) £i gli*h and litcrarjr HinU will aatisfy the reader that the claims of literary Hindi 
to aweptance cannot be inral dated by any amount of well intenlioaed zeal cn ^hslf of any 
of tl e local dialects of Behar That these dialects vary from one another and from that of 
literature in some points can be freely admitted but their orffanie differences are si ?ht and 
DA\e a tendency to grow less and le*? r^ith the improvement of internal eommunicafioas and 
rapidly assimilating influences of school instruction and other agencies perpetually at work 
^ose that remember the great gulf that separated the forms of speech current in East and 
>> est Bengal only a quarter of a century ago, and mark the processes by which that gulf has 
now nearly been, bridged can hardly entertain a doubt that, with the eiten^ion of education 
and other civilising agencies the dialects spoken lu the different parts of Behar would in the 
conrse of a few years, lose many of their peculiarities and more and more approach a common 
standard There is every reason to hope that that standard will be thu htcrary Ifmdi which 
has been recognised by the educated classes as the language of polite talk and of literatnre 
To predict the future of the language of Behar we haie only to recall what happened m 
Bengal about three centuries ago The great Vaishnab reformer, who was bora and bred at 
Mavadipa originated the religious movement the influence of which was felt not only in his 
own proTinco but far and wnk in different parts of Ind a The language in which the master 
preached the truths of a religion of faith and love, waa based on the cultmted dialect of 
^luddea and t? s d alect since improved upon by vartoos writers, is now the language of 
htenture in Bengal It is not ea^ to see why Benares Hindi as cultivated by scholars and 
writers should not occupy the same position m Behar as that occupied by Nuddea Bengali 
in Bengal 

The growth of a Hindi newspaper press is an event of such linguistic importance that I 
cannot pass it over in silence in calci^liug the forces at work to bring about an assuaifation 
of d alects throughout a large tract of the country The circulation of newspapers among the 
people cannot as yet be considerable but with the spread of education ithasa tendenfly to in 
crease and I have no doubt that it will pave the way to the estabhshment of a common language 
it IS a sgnificant fact that public wi terv already see the necessity of presenting the r 
thoughts to both Hm las and 'Miiiuunniadans in a kraguage as nearly alike as po^iLIe In the 
d glot ne vspapers published by them in Hindi and Urdu although two characters are used, 
the diCerence of language is reduced to » mimnwin and consists mainly m occasional turns 
of sentences and in grammatical coustraction Aithorsof certain standard books have also 
published them both in Deva Nagn and Urdu so ns to give n'=« to the notion that the differ 
cnce of character const tuted no real ddfereiwe of language The movement is certainly in 
tl e n^ht direction and shows that it is po«s b’e to have a common language for both Hindus 
and 'Muliammodans 
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1 cannot bnng this paper to a conclusion without extorting all scctioiis c£ the edneateJ 
communitv of Behar to merge tlicir minor diUcrencca, and to exert tteir l«st to improve 
tteir common kterary langnage *o as tofcenre itsekvatton to tte rank of one of the rnn* 
cipal Indian languages The greatest native of India bom under Bnti«t role, a man whoiw 

high intelligence, whoee mastery of many languages, and whose intimate Lnowlcdgo ot aU 
that related to India and its peopU, invested htt nttcrenccs with deserved nnlhonty, fonw it 

necewary in hts evidence before a Select Comniitteo of tlm House of Commons, in 1831, to 
adioeate the substitution of the vcmanilar duloct* for Persian intheconrts Among the 


e questions a: 

Q— In what laofua^ a« the pro«M4>ag»toti3ncl*i ? , , , , . 

X - — They are geij«raUjeonilorte4inlereian,inlioililroiiri iheionnwlieh»iaiBiiQioinuer*,oiwtota 

till* wij the Conrt Jaognage , , , 4 

“Q— Are the Jod»i, the parlei aaS the witoessctsofficirolly wiell seipiaioted with that UDguge to 
aoderstaDa the prwee^n read )yf** 

" A.— I hare elrcady oheerred that it U fonign to alt Ibeee periiee. Sonii of the Jodgea and a rtrj 
few anxoag ^ paiUte, he««e<( are coaeeceaat with that Uageage " 

In another answer, in referenee to the introduction of trial bj jury in the llnffnssil, 
the Eajah observed, ‘ a nececsaiy coBconutant to the introdaeljon of jarymen will be the eolc 
nse of the vernacular dialect of tbe place to the exclusion of the Persian language in pro- 
ceedings " 1 earnestly hope that these worda of wisdom, uttered Jialf a century ago, mil 
now meet with recognition in Behar, and that the r^orms set on foot by Government, in 
the interests of the people, will be canted ont in a spint of cordial co-operalion by all who 
have the good of Belmr &t heart 


in —HINDI \TBSUS BEIUni » 


Sj Babc RtnmxA Peosoa’so ilooszsJti. 

Mr G A Gnerson’s article in the Calcutta Jtniea lot Ocloher last, entitled “Hindi 
and the Bihar dialects," is a further contnbnltOD to tbe litemhire of the controversy 
u to the relative claims of Hindi and one of tbe local dialects of Behar to recognition m tbe 
official language of that province In this article he baa done me the honour to entuise 
some of the facta and arguments addneed m my pampldet on Hindi pobbabed a year ago, and 
baa also explained bis own views ao fnlly as to promise an early termination of that pbiue o£ 
the controversy, at least, which involved practical issues 

I would now proce^ to etate the case as it etands after Mr Gner*on*8 explanations * la 
bis article nowunder ref«rence la bis own svotds is the language of the average educated 
Behan squire which I wish to see adopted m our law courts " “Alow-c&ste Da«iMb talks a 
Tbctb form, and a gentleman of the eame village a Khan form of the same Behan langnase, 
and It 18 the Khan form used by the genUeman, and act the Thelh form used by the X^sadh, 
which I wish introduced into our law courts " •* I hope, therefore, that it will be clearly 
understood that I do not aim at makutg the slaog of the etrpets . the language of 
our courts" ” 

It IS thus seen that hir Onenou, id his Gtst article in the Calcutta ^ertev, did not adio- 
cate the introduction of a rustic and uncultivated speech sneb as is talked by the lowest orders 
(A the penple asui tora<fra, th* Iheth "BiAi, huh that nn Vht trOTArary he ndvocatti 

lhat of the language of the average educated Bebari squire, known as the Kbon Boh This 
explanation ou the part of the author of ”A plea for the people's tongue" narrows so im 
mistakeahly the difiereum between him and those with wbom 1 agree, as to render a proctical 
Sola ana agreement between ns qaite feasible, as I shall he able to show shortly 

Before I proceed to do so, however, I must premise that I do not hcheve that dialects 
pensh on the elevation of one of them to the dignity of a bteraty language, nor do I wish that 
mj- Hindi should “ like the Turkish Sultan strafe its brothers and play fellows " on the con- 
trary 1 accept as a necessity its constant and renewed intercourse with its fonner’eompamons 
1 am not therefore prepaid to go the tame len^b aa Air Qnerson 10 his complete adoption of 
tbe Khan and total fcjeetloti of the Thetbfom tor purposes of school literature Bntafthoagh 
mv new^ BO far conflict with his, 1 sUn think theadmiasionmade by bun that he accepts the 
Khan Boll gives us a common ground on which we can meet And I now proceed on more 
firm basis than before to a short review of the rest of Jifr Gnerson's Paper, omitting, however 
all di'C^ons of merely hirtoncal and theoretical nutters, and accepting for the present al] that 
Air Grierson has said on tbe sohjcct of Sanraseni, Magadbi, and Ard^ ilagwhi, under Dr 
Hoernle’s authority as in the luaan correct. 

The examples cited by Mr Gnerson m bis CEsay are intended to ^ow that his Behan and 
literary Ilmdi do differ From the statement made by him at the outset that he accepts Khan 
Boll only, one would necessarily expect that be wouil, in lus examples wherein he contrasts 
Behan and. Hindi words deal with Kban Behan forms alone Now, taking from his paper all 
the examples of such words it is seen that Mr OnersoahasnotbeenabletoaddBceasingleKban 
form 1 subjoin a table of Mr GrietBon’s examples m their Khan and some few Tbeth forms 


ct to enStnlooa tint t m ugaaaltahsn u alisguig* wpant* B ad It laot uA to 

not. I ealy adopt bore Mr OfiOToa » d«a«it oa of Il«Uno*» bkoguneo »h ch u correot la 
tmgioot E»W“ tor HocnAe og toa wimoUiUtnro on pbUolog f»l aSaitWi oalr ai»«» 

10 sreenc oaci* * EoiUm B adiT 
.1 S ol tui uIkU la tbo OtltitKS Benoia tor OctoUt IfiSU 
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Tlrho a. 

Moei?a. 

Bhc^pari 

Had '' 

B U 

Bon 

1 Eliir 

Kbasoii 

0 rfnma 


G paraa 

G rparsn 

C rparna 

TfcttK 

Kl)nin&. 

Ciiab 

Orpnb 


Q rpatbo 

Grab 

S Kbu! 

rbal 

rbal 

Pbsl 

Fbab 

Phab 

Phat 

Thcth. 

riiar 

Fbar 

Fbar 


Pbal 

Fbar 

3 Eli«ri 

Oari 

Gab. 

Gail gab 

Oat gan 

Gal 

Gar 

Tlielh 

Gab 

Oarae. 

Gan. j 


Gan 

Ga 


^Dhar 

fF Nangoti 

Naogoli. 1 

Lag got 

Langob 

/Laog t 

4 Ebtri 

iKbanebraror 
t girla 

1 U Lasgoti 



LaggaU 

C baggoti. 


^Dbaen 

r^40gDt ") 





TlctSfc 



l>aagoti 



Lango 


(. g rU 

(.Nasgoti. J 





5 KWu 

. Detasb 

Da. 

Da 

Dia. 

Do 

Da. 

Thttb, 

i DeUk 

Beltbo 

DJialaa 


Dio 

Dbee 





fjab 

j’abs 

yab 





i , 





ij 

Ir 1 




Tbrth 

T 


ea. 



*• 





wsb. 

•ni 

wob 

7 Sban 

0 

1 

iT 




TUith 

0 

Ctt 

«. 


Vb 

as 







rBtja. 

8 Slu u 1 


OatM 

Da tee 


(Dbee 

(Baile 



rCbbaosr « 

Baitee 



Btya 















9 Eban 

Solaoicb 

B^tU 

Bolaewta. 

Bdnta. 

B larrnta. 

Botawat. 

TlirtU. 

Glaccb 

C laanit 

D bnnit 




10 Eha 

Co satb 

Ba btn 


Ba tbe 1 

Btba 

Baitbe 

Tbeth 

Bo then 

Ca.f« B IboTe. 



B tbaje 

Basa 

11 Khar 

Ao 

Aur 


A6r 

0 An 

An Aur 

Heth 

Aar 

Alt. 



Aro 

Aur 

12 Eluin 

HamAT 

Uor Mera 


Uera 

If CTO 

STor Ifera 

Theth. 

Haman 

Hamar 



naaaro Mere 

Mor , 

13 Ebari. 

Gbota. 

Gbora. 


Gbon 

Obo a. 

Gbora 

Theth 

Obo 0. 

Qbora. 

Gbora 


Gbora. 

Gbore 

U Kbtru 

Loll 1 

loba. 

Dobt 

Lola. ’S*‘' 

Lolo 

Loba, Lob. 

Tbetb 

Iioba. 1 

Iioba 



Lobo Loba, 

Lab 

IS Elun. 

Bara ! 

Ban 

191 

Bara*^ 

Baro 

Bara Bar 

Thatli. 

Cara. : 

Bar 



Caro 

•Ear 

16 Ebu 

Faib raa. 

Pa baba 

' Fbbadaa. 

Pabada. 

Fabirtia. 

Fibre. 







'Farbiba. 

Tbetb 

Febnsa. 

Fa hab 

Pa bab. 

- 

Fabamo. | 

iPabnma. 

17 KUri. 

Eolaab 

Ea. 

Eia 

Da oe kta. 

Eia. 

E-a. 

Theth 

Eo lanb 

V kaCaa 

D baSlBB. 






B karlaa 
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An cinnumtion of ttc foregotn- table -ioirs fliat, tritb tbc exception rf Tu^ntia ^one, no 

otber dulcet wbelber m Iklur ot in thelforth’W’estfira Promces. has KianforiM c^ering 

from flie Hindi It was, pertap», from Bome soA itQpresion of the artnal fads c4 tne case 
that Sir Gnerson m his first paper look np his position ^ Tirhntia. In h» preK^ peper, 
Mr Gner«on takes up his position on the Bbojpnn dialect, and cites e»mpl« of Bhojpun 
forms as contrasted with Hindi He does not say expressly, however, whether these 
a e of the Khan or tho ’Thcth variety ti Bhoipun As, however, he makes the sUtement,* l 
am perfectly aware that many writers nse Khan holi as equivalent to Hmdi, he uecessan y 
leaves it to he inferred that the examdes cited by bun are of the KhOT boh oidy It 
Mr Gnerson was aware that Bhojpunlud Tbetb forms difienng from those hehad citw m 
essay, he was boand to prodoce them side by side with the others, hnt he has omitted to do so 
Knowing, as 1 do, that these very examples are of the Thcth vanety and Isken from 
Dr Hoemle’s Grammar of the Eastern Hindi dialectical forms, 1 consulted the l^ed dwtor 6 
work and came across the following passage “The specimeus of Eastern Hindi aprenow to 
this grammar being written by a pnn^t are rather m the Khan than in the Thdn bha^ 
This passage, though merely expresave of a bttlc caution to his readers on the part ci 
Df Iloemle himself as to the chaTictep of some of his examples induced nie neveTthele^s to 
consult many competent suthontiea to reassure my®elf that Mr Grierson’s examples were 
of the Tbelh variety, and as such could not consequently support hu view of the case 

But the most important feature which stnkes an attentive reader on glancing at the above 
list 13 the fact that, while Hindi itself i3 the Khan form oi all the dialects fTahatia . 

ta fourteen out of seventeen examples itwnlmost identical with the Bra} Khan form Thu 
itself mast be coavmciag proof to every one conversant w\Ui the laws of linguistic progress, 
that Hindi, as eiolved out of the Braj bhas^ has already attained that degree of develop- 
ment which haa eoabled it to that positron over the different dialects which marks the 

frst stage of dialectical growth 

It will not he out of place to quote here a few lines from Dr 3£ax 31&ller to show 
how this law has operated m reference to the English language “ Engluh did not spnng 
from the Anglo-Saxon of 'ire«scx only, but from the dialects spoken m every part of Great 
Britain, duliaguisL«<l by local pecuUanties and modified at different times by the influence of 
Latin, Daiiitli, French, and other foreign elements llinJustani is not the daughter of Saniimt 
as we find it lo the 1 cda<, or in bter bteratore of the Bralimanas , it is o hrenA of the 
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^nins, the ascertatne 3 liisforj of past co/tore, and tte necessary tendencies of aJmmistratn e 
niiin-ation The two objects, one immedjately and the other both immediately and remotely 
V f C “ L * '■'^^nciled , and it » beeaase no practical means of reconcUiatioa has as 

i ** tbe controTCrsy between representatives of the administrator and the 

edacationist has been eoing on for ye4r% not only la reference to Hindi bnt also more or Je«s 
of Bengali, Urj-n, and all other languages cnirent in India T> get over this 
ditficulty in Bengal, it has been recently Bi^gested to prepare a locabulary m each district of 
cae words te uhir that district, as a means of helping the local administrator to meet his 
immediate difficulties Such district vocabnlanes, if got up for the districts of Hindustan 
pro^, would not only meet (he immediate wants of the administrator, hut would also, in the 
Mods of the educationist and the author, push forward the process of the regeneration of 


Mr Gncrson, who is devoting considerable attention to the snbjpct, is no doubt aware 
from hts study of the remote past histoiy of the colhsion of the Sauraseni and Magadhi parents 
« the present groups of Hindi, how Sauraseni acquired a mastery over the Magadhi "Mr 
Gnerson also must be aware that Hindi is the most gifted of the historical descendants of the 
Sauraseni, being, as he states, “ copious, free, and flexible," and that while all other dialects 
ore quite “ barren of literature," Hindi b;^ been cultivated by writers such as Sura Da's “ 
Behan, and a host of wnters , and last named, but not I^t, by Tulsi huniidf, who, as well as 
^bir and many others, though bom among people speaking other dialects adopted Hindi as 
the language of their poems Mr Gnerson is also aware that the different Hindi dia1>cts can 
and do mix ffith each other, as in what are called the Aidha-Magidhi forms He cannot 
but therefore come to the conel ision that under the auspices of a strong and stable Govern 
ment, combining the benefits of peace, free intercommanication and literary eultnre, the process 
of assimilation that has been going on for centuries will be accelerate, and that form of Hindi, 
which inderandent European ichwars also, after long residence among the people, have found 
most suitable in app»aling to their hearts, is destined to be the language of literature all over 
the Hindi speaking aryi And such Hindi Mr Grierson will find lu the works of the venerable 
John Christian, who writes from the heart of Behar, whose sound practical knowledge has 
placed his wnttngs beyond the region of techmcal controversy, and of whose popular Bhajans 
tbs following j3 a apecimen 


Khab od bo tom d n dysker 
Duirli p nt sy« b«(o dysy« 
Jasdbstidbs Un niid i msrat 
Abisr pnjra &b liun ny« 

Hsl bsoiirs (uQi ksnuis eidbi 
lias bun dakh un moo at usnut 
Nmo buo t«n iijimat n , 
A'j BS aao si I ' 

Oun t<ra httn nii{3us etyehoo 
dsn dukbil batkb i Ub m bs;* 


•m Irrj * men ] 
jsot tb ketj t d«nl| 
msTB Bitdli msQ gi rn 
sukfa tnrnsfsU tin U 
(ok ohJihn brn ( 
gism nm dotor bin || 
ksno *uno bays brri I 
CB-^s hksy Akf tMrrt ^ 
kstabu i>H{>iV dbe | 
rati bM dbaa dbn i Uti 


I 


n 


That the Jessore Uniou la an organised body composed of the inhabitants of the Histnc 
of Jessore and its well wishers, with the object, at present, of (1) furthering the caa<!e c 
female education, and f2) supplementing the eddcafion that boyvgeneratlv jireive, hyimjvirt 
mg to them physical and moral training The UoionKMrnes on its wrk by tiifng p^uatei 
courses of study by holding periodical exammalions/ and by awarding prises and scholarship 
to successful candidates It examined last year more than 800 girli and adult bdies iq tlic 
female education department more than 700 boys in the phjweal education-department 

and about -lO boys in the moral training department v" « T » 

Tliatyoormemonahstshaia marked with gn-a^ regret that ijvhiJe tbo eduwUon of oui 
men has received the laigrst amount of allenUon from ail possibln q iirters, that of otw wom»r 
has been suffered to be laid aside ns a subject not of grratinoment. Xhal the masses hare baj 
their due share of attention from the Goveromen^ and a separate allotm»ot from tl o State 
granU on education has been set free for the fromotiOn of their edacjiioo, whereas femab 
education, which has hitherto been neglected like toassreducaUon, w not 'receiving that 
amount of attention which it deserves from the Oovernmeat -iour^memorialists beg to 

submit that separate allotments should bo mode for tejMlc education also, * 

A —Yont memorialists entirely ^ee witli the other Associati-Sni 91 East Bengal, which 

have already submitted a representation to you, oa the Wl«wi8gp«°** 7" ,, . , 

(1) Tlmt a part of the Wds which Governmeiit appears to be luclmed to set free, for 

the ^rpose of Wg applicable to the proniotiDn armass^educalion. by extoiBli^ U.e grant 
in-aid sysUm in connection with hjgh and middle educa^ou, thoulJ be devoted to female 

'^"’^fiTVhat where en=.tiQg conditions jnstjfysutb a qiroce^ing. Government slmld estab- 

lish colleges or high schools for the h^hifr eJucaUoa of women, at cntire^Ooverament 

(8) That since it 13 a fact that OUT bdies do not liVs to l-e »». by Ball 

S sicuas, and that painful instances have been known where femaK ratiCnts have suffered a 
ase to break down Jheir constitnllon rather tbau call in a male doctor, there sbouja 

wf* * ' ' ^ 
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flTiabfied female doctors all over the conntiy ate Bengal GoTemmenl may do, 

has been and is being done by tbe Madras GOTernment, in traming np female 

sendin'» a few bdies to England, and mafang mnangements for ©tbers to jom tbe Jlledic^ 

College, lonrmemonalists beg, therefore, thatswhamngcments s lould be as wonia 

. enable women to receive mediod training, either in the Medical College or elsewhere, without 
aby inconvenience . at. *v„ 

(4) That Government should pve safBaent owoaragcment and pecnmary sia tor me 
establishment of societies, lecture-rooms, and libraries, for tbw higher education of 
as approved by tbe Court of Directors of iht East India Company, in their letter dated 4tn 
December 1S54 , 

(o) That with a new to improve and promote tbe vemacnlar education of women, 
first-cla^s model sehooU, each at an average cost of R« 75 per men'em, and 80 sewnd-c^ 
model schools each at an averase cost of Rs 50 per mensem {the entire cost beii^ Ks l.&uu 

for tbe first-class schools, and Rs 1^00 for the second-class schools^ should be C^blisheQ, 

on the plan approved and. signified hy the Court of Directors As to the locality where these 
schools ought to be established your memonalists Beg to submit tlwt where the mhabi^ts 
of the locahty would stand guarantee for an attendance of 40 girls (a certain number ®ut of 
these to be hept at school till their twelfth year), a first-class model school may be ^tabhsarf, 
and that wbers the inbabitants of the locdity wonld ^and guarantee for as attendance of 40 
girls (a certain number to be kept at school till their tenth year)j a second-class model school 
may be set on foot Jt is not in the hombie opinion of your memorialists, necessary to adh^ 
very strictly to the masmum nnmbet 40, where girls may be made to stay at school later than 
their twelfth or tenth year 

(6) That tbe 8y«t8m of graiit-nxud with regard to gwU* schools should, for obvious 

reasons, be osnsiderahly modified. The grant to any girls' school should in no case be les 

than tbe amount raised from local sources, (4) in some cases the grant should he fired at 
between half and three fourths of the entue cost of maintenance of the ediool , and (e) that 
Rs 5, the maairoom grant to which a boys’ pithsabi w entitled, should 1* given to every 
guls* pothala 

(7) That for the education, of adult ladies, («) secular zenana ageaaw «henU 1* eet on 
foot partlv 00 the grant-in aid erstem, with the help of the existing local bodies (or bodies 
that may oerealterbe formed), and partlyat eobre Government cost, (&} that a graduated 
course u studies should be appointed, and periodical examinations sbonld he held to test the 
progress made hy the ladies , and tout the latter thould he prepared to he.visitfd and evamineil 
by tueh ladies as may bejppointed by tbe Govermnent to report upon their progress 

(S) That m ap^mting a course of studies tor girls' schcob, your memorubsts beg 
humbly to evpre s thetr Mhef that a multiplicity of subjects should he avoided , that each 
local body thould be allowed to teleet lU own coia^ of stsdiee, *' most coUBonant with its 
feebnn, and most sailed to the wants of the locabty f* that official interference lu this respect 
ehoold be discouraged— what the tnspeebngoffio^ see being that the usefulness of the 

institution IS maintsmed and that proper jadgmentis shown in selecfaon of text-^ks 

(9J That the spread of female edocalion »a ven considerably impeded by tbe want of 
upuhned female teacbert and the scarcity of dahM and zealous inspecUng officers. TVith 
a new to remedy this state of things, yoor memorubsts Leg hhmbly to propose the follow- 
log (a) Eemale normal ecbools sud female ymr» training scboole (one at least in earfi 
Cotnmissioncr'a Division) should be established . (t) the scarcity of sealons inspecting oS 
cers 13 very keenly felt hour memorraUsta have marked with very great regret that the 
rfadwvdisfifc'rasfpiaalijg-oiflien^, s ciSsr.-; <hrvn noit nninl ikitd m tlmaie eaucaVion, and" as 
their /promobon does not malenally depend on their working well or ill for female edacation, 
they do not pay that degree of atteotioa to this department of their work which it deserves 
That the improvement of female edacation may be greatly aclii*ved by care oft the part 
of inspecting officers has been proved ^ Faodit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, who established 
no less tliM 40 scbools in lSo8 , and by Thator Kalyaa Singh, Deputy Inspector of SchooD, 
in tbe ^toxth-'Western Provinces, wbo=e work in tbis direction was noticed with satisfaction 
by the Secretary of State hour meownalista beg humbly to inquest that the .experiment 
(tried some ycare ago lo the Punjab) mar be tn^ anew, of appointing an educated married 
couple as j lint Deputy Inspectors This will belp veiy effectually m remedying the present 
state of Ihin^ about female edacation It will not be lety difficult to find such a couple 
r^y to offer their services for this purpose Brother and tister, father and daughter, may 
be appoinlwl instead of a married couple 

(10) That, with a view to make the exertions of tbe Government for the promotion of 
female education more succeesfol, tbe existing local bodies, and those that may be fanned 
hereafter should be Lrouqht into active sympathy and cn-operalion with Government officials 
The fuUowing associations in Bengal, among others, will Le glad to render any help m their 
j>->wef to the Government in promoting the noble cause of education and enlightenment among 
the women ef this country (I) The Dllerpsra Hitakari Sabha, in the District of Hoogly, 
(2) the Sylnet Union, (3) the Rackergunj llitatdiini Sabha , (4) the BaugaMshdaSama], 
^Icotta, (o) thp ^ ikmmpnr SanmiJani Sabhn. (fl) the Fandpur Suhna Sabhu, (7) the 
humbk ass.>cution which yonr memorulists represent 

B -~Tha* your memoruliste have marked with unfeigned sorrow the Umcstablc tendener 
^oog tlic educated and influential men of ihu country to tvgard physical edacation as of 
util* or no importance when coTOpared to intel^tual 11*101017 Dus tendency is encouraged 
hr the fact vbat *« a rule -..a aU.A»w„. .. ,...1 •« .-r.lt,..> ,a A..r 1 ->.aa 1 .. *a ,1 thif 
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opinion IS in a fair way to create a tltorough aTemon to physical esera«e all over (he country 
—a state of things your memorulists cannot too greatly deplore ITith a view to bring 
iboQt a better state of things, your memonaliste Tentnre to suggest the following, which they 
hare good reasons to hope, will be found useful — ’ ^ 

( 1 ) That each Government or aided school have a gymnasium attached to it, that 
sufBcient encouragement (more than given at present) should be held out to the best boys in 
this department, after testing the merit of each boj by competitive esaminations 

(2) That gymnastic exercises being sometimes regarded very dull, it is necessary that 
acave sports and matches of every descnpbon shonld be freely encouraged amongst ^lys of 
all school? The dullness of the gymnasmm is counteracted this way, and boys get physical 
training along with a great deal of innocent amusemeut 

(3) Bat the best of all these exeretsee and Iiled most by boys is cricketing Every 

school should have a fair supply of hats, balls, io , iheie should be a spacious playground in 
the vicimty, being -either the property of the school or taken on lease, and boys sbonld be 
asked to indulge in the diversion as often as may be done without causing any harm to any 
other pur'uit ** 

To be short, your memorialists are of c^inion that the authorities of each school. Gov 
emment or aided, should try their best so to manage things that a boy studying in any such 
school ma} not be in a position to be able to think that ph^sieal education is a subject apart 
from or inconsistent with intellectual cnltare 

C ^The next point to which your memonaluts would venture to draw your attention is 
moral education Some are of opinion that the Government has acted and is acting very 
judiaously in maintaining strict neutrally m matters religious But your memonahsts are 
of opinion that though ojiparently neutral, it is not, as a matter of fact, possible for a Gov- 
ernment to help influencing, for good or for evil, the people, under them and moulding the 
character of p nation that they have taken the task of educating The books that are placed 
in the hands of boj? have this end tn view, (hat boys reading them shonld grow up morally 
good men Sneh being the fact, the OoverumeBt should bow give their attention ecitrelf to 
moral training — a tbing which they have hitherto been paisttely doing through the agency of 
books koni memonahsts venture to express theif bumble belief that if the Government 
should do this much at least, that it shonld be a fixed rule with every school, Goverumest or 
aided, that eaoh teacher should make it one of his fiist duties to impre's on the young miods 
of his pupils the moral that is meant to be conveyed by each le<eon, that would be one step 
m the nght direction Out for this purpose good teachers are required 

Your memorialists therefore beg that, unlike other departmeuU under Government, it be 
made a duty of the Educational authorities to see that all teachers of Government schools 
he persons of unexceptionably good moral character boar memonahsts beg humbly to sub 
unit that since teachers generally exert a very great personal influence m mouldiog the habits 
sad character of their pupils, particular atCentioQ (more ecropulous than hitherto) should he 
paid towards this point 4 

That m addition to the ordinary texiAiwks which are mainly selected on the ground of 
their litenry tnent, special books should be prescribed for study m the class, calculated to 
impart a healthy moral tote, to awaken earnestness of spirit and manliness of purpose and to 
appeal to the religions inshncts of the nuod The work of moral instruction may l« entrusted, 
if necessary, to special teachers fitted by their character and troining to undertake this high 
and important duty 

That at the annual distribution of prizes in ail Government schools, special pnzes for it 
good moral cliaracter should be awarded to deserving boys » 

That sufficient encouragement and aid should be gi'Cn to private agencies (existing or to 
be formed hereafter) for the puiTiose u£ proniotiog the moral educatiOD of boya. - • 

And your memonahsts, as in duty bound, shall ever pray 


That the North Bengal Union is a society founded, like many other associations of its 
class, with the object of helping the spread of eduealion among women and among the 
lower classses, of imparting physical and moral training to boys, and of promoting education 
and social progress generally , , ,, r . , . » » « 

That, in the humble opnion of your memonalist*, there is little proDaoility of female 
education loaking any real progress in Bengal Until the Goiernment shonld taleeteji* to 
largely increase the number of girls' schools now in existence, and othertneo improve and 
widen the emsting arrangements for the diffi-ion of knowledge among iromen That the vast 
maiontv of educated natives, from whom alone mdigenoLs moveracnls for the enlightenment 
of the people can emanate, are ns yet IsmentaWv inJiircrent to the cause of feiMle edueafion, 
and fi-w even of those who admit the necessity of U take an interest in the subject wmmen 
sunte with Its imiiortance Considenng the prerent state ef thing*, 3 our memona/ufs f rg 
to express their humble belief that so long as greater facilities and encouragements are not 
oSereu by the State to foster the feeble demand for the education of women that now exists 
the rro*pcct u very remote of female education obtaining a real hold over the country 

I — 'iour memorialists beg leave to offer a few hmulle snggc«lions regarding the steps 
that might be taken by (he Government to help the advancement of female education aoj 
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^onr infmonalistj would point out tlial R^jfulatwn \I\ of ISIO icU firtl* in U< 

E reamblc tliat it is an important duty of ciery Qo%fmm''nt to provuJ'* that all *ucli eodiwmenU 
I! employed flcwnliny to the r«il inUat nmJ will of tlie prantor Uy aection 2 of the fame 
llepulalion the pencral snpenntcnjenco of tuch land* wai Tottiil in the Biard of lleTtnne. 
Section 8 proiidcd that j m order to enahle llio IVanI of Hetenae to carry irtto eff^t the*o 
dot c», local agent* »honlJ bo nppnnUJ, aubjxt to ttiecontrol and authority of tlie Jloanl, and 
section y declared the Culleetnn of Virtneta ex local agent* 

This ReguKtion was unfortunately abrogated by Act XX of 1663, which pmctieally 
diiested Oo«rnfflent of all ponir* of tuperrmon wlneh it liad under th oil ItegulatioD , snl 
joni rnemonalisla would humbly jwnt out lliat the aWitlon of tlat power hw frequently 
operated injnnoudy to Muhammadan trust* loor memonalwlf arnlure to gii-o an initance 
in point nbieli lias >cit latrli occurred m this city A iluhammadan bly of thu toam 
named liiU Zamiran, who diwl m Oc.tobet 18S0, apjtomted her Rrondion, Nabn Jin, ltxut*e c< 
n mosque the hod herself built By a regiitend deAl of endawmeut, which proM leu that tlie 
rents ot a dwelling hoiL<e and ] rocecils of a golah, aggirpalmg alout B*. 1,300 i<r annum, 
should bo dcTotr^ to the purpose* of the mosque an 1 to Iceeping up her tomb after her 
decease Nabn Jan obtained a certirinte fcora the Mart in May IS^I , but apfortuRately be 
fell into evil rourses, and quite reeenlly,*r»j , on the Slit Marih last, he ciecutcd a 21 year*’ 
nioitgageof theru?/ property to a Itindo mabajaa name<l Bnihasi Lai, wher«-bj h" de- 
] nrro tiie mO^ ]ue of all funds, and has committed waste of the trust fund 

3our mcmcnalist* would point out that Kalui Jan, being m the jvxition of a trustee, 
had no power to alienate the foqf iwpcrfy by inort|pging it and nuling orer the rent lo 
the mortgagee , and had the old BeguLitions been now in force, it wemtJ hare Lotn in the 
power of Ino Collectot of tha D.stnct to hare latcrfcred on the part of Goreniment. And 
your memonahsts renture to think that a portion of the fund thnt niiuppropnatcil might 
well be devoted to tlio benefit of poor Munammadan lads desirous of leamitig English in tbs' 
Goiemncnt Echool, and generally for edueatioiul parposet 

Your rnemonalists icuture to hope that an early eoiendation of the bw may be pruposed, 
which may, hy thciaterpwiUon of the Goretwtntnt in *uch flagrant evw cf wastage, pnxmm 
great and lasting IjOQcfll to the MuhamcnadaQ eommunity geoenlly, and Ihei would further 
hope that it might be pouihle for UoTerameot to step in in Uic jwrtieubr inrtane* above 
detailed and thus secure for the Bluhammadan jonth of this town tome Uneflt from lb. fundt 
H grossly wasted 



